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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  Intention  of  this  Publication  is  to 
bring  into  one  point  of  view,  and  ar- 
range in  a  compendious  form,  the  Art  of 
Planting  and  Laying-out  Plantations  t  an  art 
which,  though  in  itfelf  a  unity,  has  hitherto 
been  treated  of  as  two  diftindt  fubje&s.  Books 
upon  Planting  we  have  many ;  and  thofe  upon 
ornamental  Gardening  are  not  lefs  numerous  ; 
but  a  Pradtical  Treatife  comprehending  the 
entire  fubjefl:  of  conducting  rural  improve- 
ments upon  the  principles  of  modern  tafte» 
has  not  hitherto  appeared  in  public.  This 
circumftance,  however,  is  the  lefs  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  the  man  of  bufinefs  and  the  man 
of  tafte  arc  rarely  united  in  the  fame  perfon. 
There  are  many  Nurferymen  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  various  methods 
of  propagating  trees  and  fhrubs;  and  many 
gentlemen  whofe  natural  tafte,   reading,   and 

obfervation, 
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obfervation  enablfe  them  to  form  ju-ft  ideas  of 
rural  embellifliment ;  but  where  (hall  we  find 
thd  Ndrfer jrman  Who  is  cipable  of  Iflfritftig^ut 
the  great  defign,  or  the  Gentleman  equal  to 
the  management  of  every  tree  and  ffarub  he 
maywifhto  aflemble  in  his  collection?  To 
proceed  "one  ftep  farther,  where  is^he  Gentle- 
man, or  the  Nurferyman,  who  is  fufficiently 
converfant  in  the  after  treatment  of  Wood- 
lands, Hedges,  and  the  more  ufeful  Planta- 
tions ?  In  fine,  where  ihall  we  look  for  the 
man  who  in  the  fame  perfon  unites  the  Nur^ 
fery man,  the  Land  -Steward,  the  Ornamentaliflv 
and  the  Author  ?  We  know  no  fuch  man : 
the  reader  therefore  mull  not  be  difappointed 
when  he  finds  that,  in  treating  of  exotic  trees 
and  {hrubs,  the  works  of  preceding  writers 
have  been  made  ufe  of. 

Cook  is  out  fifft  writer  on  Planting;  never- 
thelefs  .Evelyn  has,  been  flyled  the  Father  of 
plantittg-in  England..  It  is  probable  that*  in 
the  eirly  part  of r  life,  Evelyn  was  a  practical 
planter  upon  his  eftate  at  Wotton  in  Surrey  ; 
but  his'  book  was  written  in  the  wane  of  life, 
at  Greenwich,  during  a  long. and  painful  fit 

of 
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.of  the  gov*.  Jfts  SyW*  contain  ^jaaypFficr 
♦tical  rules,  valuable,  no  doubt,  in  his  (Jayt 
.  but  now  fupetfeded  by,  modern ,  pr,afti?e  j  argl 
may  be  (aid  to  lie. buried  in  a  farrago  of  tradi- 
tional  tales  and  learned .  digrefCops  fuited .  to 

-  the  age  he  lived  ii*,*«  Milder  at  length  arofe 
among  a  group  of  minor  planters  j  and  after 
him  the  indefatigable. Hanb*JRY,  whole  im- 
menfe  labours  are  in  a  manner  .loft  to  the 

c -Public. 

Cook  and  Evelyn  treated  profefledly  of  Fo- 
rest-Trees, ,Miller  and  Hanjbury.  jnclucte 

/Ornamentals;  but. their, works,  which  are 

.  voluminous  and  expenfive,  alfo  include  kitchen- 
gardenings  flower-gardening,  the  management 

.  ©f  gceen-houfes,  ftoves,  &c.  ,&c-  the  pro- 
pagation of  trees  and  fhrubs,  adapted  to  the 

;  open  air  of  this  climate,  forming  only  a  fmall 
portion  of  their  refpeftive  publications^ 

Miller  and  Hanbury,  however,  $re.  the  oi^ly 
writers  who  could  afford  us  the  required  af- 

;  fiftance  *  and  we  were  led  to  a  choice  of  the 
latter,  as  our  chief  authority,  by  three  prin- 

*  The  firft  Editioa  was  printed  in   1664,  having  been  pre- 
vfoufly  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  j66i. 

cipai 
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cipa!  motives :— Hanbury  wrote  fincc  Miller, 
•and  having  made  ample  ufe  of  Mr.  M/s  book, 
-Jlis  work  contains  in  efledfc  the  experience  of 
both  writers  :  Miller  is  in  the  hands  of  mod 
gentlemen ;  Hanbury  is  known  to  few ;  his 
Txx>k,  either  through  a  want  of  method,  a 
want  of  language,  or  through  an  ill-judged 
plan  of  publifhing  on  his  own  account,  has 
never  fold:  and  laftly,  Miller's  botanical  ar- 
rangement is  become  obfolete;  Hanbury 's  is 
agreeable  to  the  Linnean  fyftem. 

Since  Mr.  Hanbury 's  death,  the  public  have 
been  favojed  with  a  new  and  fumptuous  edition 
of  Evelyn's  Sylva;  with  notes  by  Dr.  Hunter 
of  York>  confiding  of  botanical  defcriptions, 
and  the  modern  propagation  of  fuch  trees  as 
Evelyn  has  treated  of.  Thefe  notes,  however, 
contain  little  new  information  ;  the  defcriptions 
being  principally  copied  from  Miller,  and  the 
pra&ical  dire&ions  from  Hanbury. 

Left  unacknowledged  afliftance,  or  afliftarice 
acknowledged  indiredly,  fhould  be  laid  to  our 
charge,  it  is  thought  proper  in  this  place  to 
particularize  the  feveral  parts  of  this  publica- 
tion which  are  written  from  thofe  which  are 

copied. 

r  The 
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Tht  Introductory  Discourses,  contain- 
ing the  Elements  of  Planting,  and  the  Outline 
of  the  Linnean  Syftem,  are,  as  rudiments,  eifc- 
tirely  new;  excepting  the  quotations  from  Liiv 
jpeus's  work,  which  quotations  areextra&ed 
from  the  Lichfield  Tranflation  of  The  Sjf- 
ttma  Vegetabilium  of  that  great  man. 

The  Alphabet  of  Plants,  fo  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  Timber-Trees,  and  other  Native 
Plants,  as  well  as  to  fome  of  the  more  use- 
ful Exotics,  is  either  wholly  our  own,  or  con- 
tains fuch  additions  as  have  refulted  from  our 
own  obfervation  and  experience :  fo  far  as  it 
relates  to  Ornamental  Exotics,  it  is  en- 
tirely Hanbury's;  excepting  the  quotations 
which  are  marked,  and  excepting  the  General 
Arrangement,  which  is  entirely  new.  Han- 
bury  has  not  lefs  than  fix  diftindt  claffes  for 
the  plants  here  treated  of,  namely,  deci- 
duous Foreft-Trees,  Aquatics,  evergreei},J?o- 
reft- Trees,  deciduous  Trees  proper  for  orna- 
ment and  fliade,  evergreen  Trees  proper  for 
ornament  and  fhade,  and  hardy  climbing 
Plants.  The  firft  three  claffes  are  without  any 
fubordinate  arrangement ;  in  the  laft  three  the 
plants  are  arranged   alphabetically,  agreeably 

to 
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ing  more  fully  entitled  to  the  places  we  have 
afiigned  them. 

The  articles  Timber,  Hedges,  and  Wood- 
lands, are  altogether  new*,  being  drawn 
from  a  confiderable  fhare  of  experience,  and  an 
extended  obfervation. 

The  article  Grounds  islikewife  new,  if  any 
thing  new  can  be  offered  on  a  fubjeft  upon 
which  fo  much  has  been  already  written. 
Tafte,  however,  is  a  fubjedl  upon  which  all 
men*  will  think  and  write  differently,  reven 
though  their  fources  of  information  may  have 
been  the  fame.  Wheatley,  Mason,  and 
Nature,  with  fome  Experience,  and  much 
Observation,  are  the  principal  fources  from 
which  this  part  of  our  work  was  drawn  :  if 
we  add  that  it  was  planned,  and  in  part  writ- 
ten, among  the  magnificent  fcenes  of  nature  in 
Monmouthfhire,  Herefordfhire,  and  Gloucef- 
terfhire,  where  the  rich  and  the  romantic  are 
happily  blended,  in  a  manner  unparalleled  ih 
any  other  part  of  the  Ifland,  we  flatter  our- 
felves  no  one  will  be  diffatisfied  with  the  origin; 
of  the  prodti&ion,  let  the  Public  fpeak.  . 

*  Excepting  fuch  extra&s  and  quotations  as  arc  marked,  and 
have  their  refpeclive  authorities  fubjoined. 
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totheir  ^genera.  This  want  of  fimplicity  in 
the  arrangement  renders  the  work  extremely 
heavy  and  irkfome  to  refer  to  $  and  is  pro- 

*  dtnftive  of  much  unneceffary  repetitioft,  or  of 

*  tirefbme  references  from  one  part  of  his  un- 
wieldy work  to  another.  His  botanical  fyno- 
nyms  we  have  wholly  thrown  afide,  as  being 
burdenfbme,  yet  uninftrudtive ;  and  in  their 
place  we  have  annexed  to  each  Species  the  tri- 
vial or  fpecific  name  of  Linneus,  which  in 
one  word  identifies  the  plant  with  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty  than  a  volume  of  Synony- 
ma.  Other  retrenchments,  and  a  multiple 
city  of  correftions  have  taken  place :  however* 
where  practical  knowledger  appears  to  arife 
incidentally  out  of  our  author's  own  experi- 

-  ence,  we  have  cautioufly  given  it  in  his  own 
'  words  :  likewife,  where  interefting  information 
lies  entangled  in  a  Angularity  of  maimer,  from 
which  it  could  not  well  be  extricated,  we  have 
•marked  the  paflages   containing  it, --as.  literal 
quotations  *-■ *-to  diftinguifh  theni  from  others 
which,  having  been  written  in  a  manner  more 
properly  didadtic,  or  brotfght  to  that  form  by 
retrenchment  or  corredion,  we  confider  as  be- 
ing 
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ing  more  fully  entitled  to  the  places  we  have 
aligned  them. 

The  articles  Timber,  Hedges,  and  Wood- 
lands, are  altogether  new*,  being  drawn 
from  a  confiderable  fhare  of  experience,  and  an 
extended  obfervation. 
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we  add  that  it  was  planned,  and  in  part  writ- 
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Monmouthfhire,  Herefordfhire,  and  Gloucef- 
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INTRODUCTION 

T  O 

PL  ANTING 

AND, 

ORNAMENTAL   GARDENING, 


GENERAL     VIEW. 

THE  earth  produces  an  almoft  infinite  variety 
of  Plants,  pofleffing  various  properties, 
and  different  degrees  of  ftrength  and  fta- 
ture.  In  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  world,  the 
ftronger  fubdue  the  weaker  :  the  herbaceous  tribes 
bow  to  the  fhrub,  and  this  to  the  more  robuft 
foreft-tree;  and  in  an  unpeopled  country  a  ftate 
of  woodinefs  prevails.  The  interior  parts  of  Ame- 
rica are  at  this  day  a  foreft :  the  Continent  of 
Europe  too  has  ftill  its  foreft ;  and  England  once 
was  famous  for  her's. 

As  inhabitants  increafe,  woodineffes  give  way  to 
hufbandry  and  the  arts ;  not  merely  as  incum- 
brances, but  as  affording  ufeful  materials.  Popu-. 
lation  ftill  increafing,  the  foreft  breaks  into  woods. 

B  Commerce 
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Commerce  and  luxury  advancing,  the  canoe  be-* 
comes  a  fhip,  and  the  cottage  a  manfion ;  at  length 
even  the  woods  dwindle  away,  and  plantations,  or 
an  import  of  foreign  timber,  become  neceflary  to 
fupply  the  want. 

England  has  experienced,  more  or  lefs,  every 
ftagc  of  this  decline.  Its-  prefent  ftate,  in  refpeft 
to  timber,  we  conceive  to  be  this :  A  few  broken 
forefts  and  many  extenfive  woodlands  ftill  remain- 
ing; a  great  number  of  plantations  of  different 
growths,  and  a  vaft  fupply  of  foreign  timber  of 
various  kinds.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
had  it  not  been  ibr  this  foreign  fupply,  fcarcely  a 
timber-tree,  at  this  day,  would  have  been  left 
Handing  upon  the  ifland. 

Our  exiftence,  as  a  nation,  depends  upon  a  full 
and  certain  fupply  of  fhipping ;  and  this,  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  upon  an  internal  fupply  of  lhip- 
timber.  That  there  is  no  want  of  oak- timber  at 
prefent  in  this  ifland  is,  we  believe,  a  faft;  but 
that  the  article  of  ^//-timber  is  growing  fcarce,  as 
we  fhall  explain  more  fully  in  its  proper  place,  is, 
we  believe,  alfo  a  fadt  which  cannot  be  controverted. 
This  is  an  important  matter,  which  demands  the 
firft  attention  of  Government,  and  is  not  unworthy 
the  notice  of  every  landed  individual. 

Mankind,, however,  do  not  view  the  face  of  na- 
ture in  the  light  of  felf-prefervation  only ;  the  great 

Author 
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Author  of  creation  has  wonderfully  adapted  our 
fenfes  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  delights ;  the  eye  is 
gratified  by  tints  of  verdure,  and  the  ear  by  the 
mufic  of  the  woods  and  the  mellownefs  of  echo^— 
and  both  by  the  voice  and  majefty  of  a  foreft  roufed 
by  the  breath  of  Nature.  Our  plan  therefore  has 
two  objedts,  utility  and  ornament  ;  they  are 
nearly  allied,  however,  as  labour  and  recreation, 
or  as  the  ufe  and  the  ornament  of  drefs. 

But  before  we  give  directions  for  railing  a  wood, 
or  ornamenting  the  face  of  a  country,  we  mud  firft 
treat  feparately  of  each  individual  tree  and  fhrub 
adapted  to  our  purpofe ;  and,  preparatory  to  this/ 
give  a  compreheniive  view  of  the  operations  inci- 
dent to  , 

Propagating,       I      Planting-out,  and 
Training-up,        I      Transplanting. 
Trees  and  Shrubs  in  general. 


PROPAGATING  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

TREES  and  Shrubs  are  propagated 
From  Seeds,  by     Layering, 

Suckers,         —    Budding, 

Cuttings,      —    Grafting. 

But  before  the  young  planter  put  his  foot  upon 
the  fpade,  we  beg  leave  to  caution  him  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  againft  a  want  of  spirit.   A  flo. 
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Verily  planter  ranks  among  the  moft  extravagant 
order  of  flovens  :  the  labour,  the  plants,  and  the 
ground  are  thrown  away ;  befides  the  confequent 
-difgrace,  not  only  to  the  individual  himfelf,  but  to 
the  p tofeffion  in  general.  Anxious  and  imerefted 
as  we  are  in  the  saufe  of  planting,  we  would  ra- 
ther want  pupils  than  have  them  pafs  through  our 
hands  unfinijhed:  we  therefore  reject  all  fuch  as 
have  not  induftry,  fpirit,  and  perfeverance,  to  go 
through  with  what  they  undertake ;  and  we  re- 
commend to  fuch  as  are-  poflefled  of  thefe  valuable 
qualifications,  to  btgin  upen  a  /mall  fcaley  and  to  let 
their  feminary,  their  nurfery,  and  their  plantations 
increafe  with  their  experience, 

Whilft,  however,  we  caution  againft  entering 
immaturely  upori  the  bufinefs  of  planting,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  the  pleasures  which 
refult  from  it.  How  rational,  and  to  a  contempla- 
tive mind  how  delightful,  to  obferve  the  operations 
of  Nature  ; — to  trace  her  in  every  ftage,  from  the 
feed  to  the  perfected  plant ;  and,  from  beneath  the 
leaf-ftalk  of  this,  through  the  flower-bud,  the 
flower,  and  the  feed-veflel,  to  the  feed  again  !  Man 
muft  be  employed  ;  and  how  more  agreeably  than 
in  converfing  with  Nature,  and  in  feeing  the  works 
of  his  own  hands,  aflifted  by  her,  riling  into  per- 
fection* 

Nor 
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.Nor  do  we  mean  to  hold  out  pleafure  alone  as  an 
inducement  to  planting^— its  profits  are  great, 
when  properly  executed,  and  this  idea  adds  folidity 
to  the  enjoyment.  Plqafure  alone  may  fatiate ;  but 
profit  and  pleafure  united  feldom  fail  of  producing 
a  lading  gratification.  . 

There  is  another  incitement  to  planting,  which 
alone  has  been  generally  bald,  out  as  a  fufficient  in- 
ducement. We  are  forry  to  confefs,  however,  that 
we  know  too  much  o|f  mankind,  to  believe  that 
patriotism,  waided  by  perfonal  intereft,  \yill 
ever  produce  a  fupply  of  fhip-timber  to  this  or  any 
other  nation.  Fat  be  it  from  us,  however  fafhiou- 
able  it  may  be,  to  fpeak  irreverently  of  patriotifin  ; 
we  confider  it  as  the  nohleft  attribute  of  the  human 
mind.  Young  men,  to  whom  we  more  particylarly 
addrefs  ourfelves,  are  feldom  without  fome  fliareof 
it ;  and  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  this  virtuous  prin- 
ciple, aflifted  by  the  pleafure,  the  profit,  and  the 
popularity  which*  attends  planting, — ornamental 
plantations  more  particularly, — will  induce  the 
young  men  of  the  prefent  age  to  ftudy  and  pra&ife 
it ;  not  more  for  themfelves  than  for  future  gene- 
rations, 

PROPAGATING  FROM  SEED.— There  are 
four  ways  of  raifing  from  feed  the  trees  ^itdfltfub* 
adapted  to  our  purpofe  : 

B  3  In 
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In  Beds  of  natural  Soil, 
In  Beds  of  Compoft, 
In  Pots, — and  fome  few 
In  Stoves,  or  under  Glafles. 

It  will  be  expetted,  perhaps,  before  we  begin 
to  treat  of  the  different  methods  of  fowing,  that  we 
give  fome  diredtions  for  gathering  and  pre- 
ferving  feeds.  Little,  however,  can  be  faid  upon  the 
fubjeft  under  this  general  head ;  different  fpecies 
requiring  a  difference  in  management.  We  may, 
fieverthelefs,  venture  to  fay,  that  all  feeds  ought  to 
be  fully  matured  upon  their  native  plants ;  and  we 
may  further  add,  that  fuch  as  drop  fpontaneoufly 
from  the  feed-veffel,  or  are  fhed  by  a  moderate 
wind,  or  other  gentle  agitation,  are  preferable  to 
thofe  which  are  torn  from  the  tree  immaturely* 
The  feeds  of  fcarce  or  valuable  plants  may  be  ga- 
thered thus :  As  foon  as  they  begin  to  fall  of  them- 
felves,  fpread  a  cloth  under  the  plant,  and  agitate  it 
moderately,  until  all  that  are  ripe  have  fallen ;— . 
and,  repeat  this  whenever  a  fecond  and  a  third 
fpontanepus  fall  takes  place. 

The  art  of  preserving  feeds  reds  chiefly  upon 
that  of  curing  them  immediately  after  gathering. 
If  grafs  were  put  into  the  ftack  immediately  after 
mowing,  or  corn  threihed  out  at  harveft  and  laid  in 
heaps,  it  would  prefently  heat  and  become  entirely 
fpoiled.  So  it  is  with  the  feeds  <jf  trees  and  fhrubs  : 

therefore 
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therefore  they  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered, 
to  be  fpread  thin  in  an  airy  place,  and  be  turned  as 
often  as  a  clofe  attention  fees  neeefiary.  When  the 
fuperfiuous  moifture  has  evaporated,  they  maybe 
colle&ed  into  bulk ;  remembering,  however,  to 
run  them  every  now  and  then  down  a  fkreen,  or 
fliake  them  in  a  fieve,  that  their  brightnefs  and 
fweetnefs  may  be  preferved.  Some  of  the  larger 
feeds,  acorns  efpecially,  are  difficult  to  cure,  and 
require  a  very  ftridt  attention.  It  muft  alfo  be  re- 
membered, that  mice  and  other  vermin  are  danger- 
ous enemies  to  feeds.  Thofe  which  are  particularly 
valuable,  may  be  hung  up  in  bags  to  the  ceiling  of 
a  dry  room. 

In  procuring  feeds  from  the  shops,  or  from 
abroad,  forhe  caution  is  neceffary.  A  reputable 
feedfman,  and  a  correfpondent  who  is  himfelf  a 
judge  of  the  quality  of  feeds,  are  the  beft  general 
guards  againft  impofition  and  difappointment. 
,  There  are  feveral  ways  of  trying  the  quality  of 
feeds.  The  heavier  kinds  may  be  proved  in  water  5 
fuch  as  fwim  are  at  leaft  doubtful.  The  lighter 
forts  may  be  tried  by  biting  them  :  if  they  break 
abruptly  between  the  teeth,  they  are  generally 
good ;  but  if  they  be  tough  and  leathery,  they  are 
moftly  the  contrary.  If  when  crulhed,  or  feparated 
by  a  knife  or  fciffars,  they  appear  firm,  white,  and 
farinaceous,  they  may  generally  be  efteemed  good  ; 
but  if  on  the  contrary  they  be  fpungy  and  difco- 

B  4  loured, 
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loured,  they  are  .generally  of  a  bad  quality.  But 
the  moft  certain  mode  of  trial,  and  that  which  in 
cafes  of  .fufpicion  ought  never  to  be  omitted,  is 
to  force  a  few  of  them  in  a  garden-pot,  placed  in 
3li  artificial  heat,  or  other  warm  fituation.  Put  in 
fome  certain  number,  taken  promifcuoufly  from  the 
parcel,  and,  from  the  proportional  number  that 
vegetate,  a  tolerably  juft  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  quality,  of  the  whole.  Without  this  precau- 
tion a  feafon  may  be  loft,  and  the  life  of  the  land, 
together  with  the  labour,  be  thrown  away. 

All  the  natives,  and  many  exotics,  may  be  raifed 
in  beds  of  natural  mould.  The  foil  lhould  be 
rich,  and  fufficiently  deep  to  admit  of  being  trench- 
ed or  double. dug  two  fpit  deep.  If  it  will  not  bear 
one  fpit  and  a  half,  namely  about  fourteen  inches., 
it  is  improper  for  feed-beds,  and  lhould  either  be 
wholly  rejected,  or  (if  the  fubftratum  is  not  of  too 
hungry  and  poifonous  a  nature)  be  trenched  a  fpit 
and  a  half  deep,  and  the  crude  mould  meliorated  by 
manure  and  repeated  diggings.  Autumn  is  the  beft 
tinio  to  bring  up  the  fubftratum,  letting  it  lie  in 
rough  trenches  all  winter  to  take  the  froft.  In  the 
fprinjg  put  on  a  quantity  of  dung,  in  proportion  to 
the  poverty  of  the  foil ;  turning  it  in  fuperfigially, 
and  mixing  it  well  with  the  foil  to  be  improved, 
Repeat  this  fingle  digging,  through  the  fummer,  as 
often  as  convenient,  or  as  often  as  the  weeds,  which 
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aever  fail  to  rife  in  great  abundance  from  a  fubftra- 
tum  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  require  it.  In 
autumn  turn  up  the  foil  from  the  bottom,  and  mix 
the  whole  well  together.  The  longer  the  foil  and 
fubftratum  lie  in  the  ftate  of  inverfion,  the  better 
tempered  the  frefti  mould  will  become,  and  the 
mellower  will  be  the  old  cultivated  foil.  In  a  man. 
ner  fimilar  to  this,  all  foils  which  are  not  naturally 
rich  ought  to  be  treated.  No- department  of  plant- 
ing calls  more  loudly  for  a  fpirited  management 
than  the  feminary,  which,  if  not  rich  and  deep  by 
nature,  ought  to  be  made  fo  by  art,  at  almoft  any 
expence. 

•  In  large  undertakings  a  feparate  feminary  may  be 
neceffary  ;  but,  in  gfeneral,  a  portion  of  the  kitchen 
garden  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  There  are 
indeed  two  very  great  advantages  in  mixing  the 
feminary  *  with  the  kitchen-garden:  the  feed-beds 
are  always  under  the  eye,  and  are  more  likely  to 
be  defended  from  weeds  and  vermin  there/' thWitt 
a  detached  feminary  vifited  only  now  and  then; 
and,  when  the  ground  has  borne  a  crop  of  feedliag* 
plants,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  culinary 
herbs ;  whilft  that  which  has  been  long  under  crops 
of  thefe  may  be  changed  to  feed-beds.  In  what- 
ever fituation  they  are  placed,  they  mull  be  care* 
fully  fenced  againft  hares  and  rabbits,  or  the  labour 
of  a  whole  feafon  niay  be  cut  off  in  a  few  nights  :  io 
this  light  alfo  the  kitchen-garden  has  a  preference. 

It 
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.  It  would  be  idle  to  give  particular  dire&ions  for 
laying  out  a  seminary,  or  to  fay  under  this  gene-» 
ral  head  where  this  or  that  feed  fliould  be  fown. 
Suffice  it  therefore  to  merition  here,  that  seed-beds 
are  generally  made  from  four  to  four  feet  and  a 
half  wide,  with  intervals  of  one  foot  and  a  half  to 
two  feet.  Thefe  dimenfions  render  them  conve- 
nient to  be  weeded,  without  the  plants  being  trod- 
den or  kneeled  upon. 

The  method  of  sowing  is  various :  By  dib- 
bling, by  drilling,  and  by  broadcast,  which 
laft  is  the  moft  prevailing  method.  Seeds  fown  in 
the  promifcuous  broadcaft  manner  are  covered 
either  with  the  rake,  or  with  the  fpade  (or  fievej. 
Covering  with  the  spade  (orfieve)  is  the  com- 
mon pra&ice,  and  is  thus  performed  :  The  furface 
being  made  light  and  fine  by  a  recent  digging  and 
raking,  and  the  beds  formed  (operations  which 
every  gardener  and  gardener's  man  are  acquainted 
with),  a  thin  coat  of  mould  is  raked  off  the  beds 
into  the  intervals,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  the 
feeds  require  to  be  buried,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  taken  jointly.  In  a  light  fandy 
foil,  the  feeds  require  to  be  buried  deeper  than  they 
do  in-a  ftrong  loam;  and  whilft  an  acorn  may  be 
covered  from  one  to  three  inches,  the  feeds  of 
Larch  will  not  bear  more  than  from  a  quarter  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch.  .  The  new  furface  being 
rendered   perfectly  fine  and  level,  the  feeds   are 

fown. 
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ftfwn,  and  in  forrie  cafes  prdTed  gently  into  the 
mould,  by  patting  it  with  the  back  of  the  fpade. 
The  earth  which  was  raked  off  into  the  interval  (or 
taken  off  with  a  fpade  and  placed  in  little  hillocks 
init)  is  now  returned  ;  either  by  calling  it  da  with 
the  fpade,  with  ^a  kind  of  Height  which  nothing  but 
pradtice  can  givey  or  by  lifting  it  on  through  a 
fieve  (an  operation  more  eafy  to  the  inexpert,  and 
in  many  cafes  preferable)  as  even  and  regularly  as 
poffible.  'The  intervals  cleared,  the  beds  neated 
up,  and  if  the  foil  be  light,  or  the  feed  requires 
it,  their  furfaces  patted  with  the  back  of  the  fpade, 
fo  as  to  give  them  a  kind  of  polifhed  firmnefs,  the 
bufinefs  is  finilhed.  Drilling  is  performed  tWo 
ways :  By  drawing  open  drills  with  hoes  in  the 
common  manner,  or  by  taking  off  the  furface  of 
the  beds,  drawing  lines  upon  the  new  furface,  lay- 
ing or  Scattering  the  feeds  along  thefe  lines,  and 
covering  them  with  the  fpade  or  fieve,  asf  above 
directed  for  broadcaft  fowing. 

The  next  bufinefs  of  the  feminary  is  to  defend 
the  feed  and  feedling  from  birds,  vermin,  the 
weather,  and  weeds.  Nets  are  the  beft  guard 
againft  birds,  and  traps  againft  vermin.  As  a  de- 
fence againft  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun,  the 
beds  Ihould  be  hooped,  and  matts  occafionally 
fpread  over  them,  in  the  manner  of  a  tilt  or  awn- 
ing ;  but  when  the  fcorching  abates  the  matts  fhould 
be  taken  off,  to  give  the  plants  the  benefits  of  the 
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atmofphere ;  and  in  dry  weather  the  beds' fhould  be 
kept  conftantly*  watered*  The,  awnings  are  equally 
iafe-guards  againft  fpring-frofts,  than  which  rift- 
thing  is  more  injurious  to  feedling  plants.'  In  re- 
fped:  to  weeds,  there  is  a  general  rule,  which  ought 
not  to  be  departed  from ;  that  is,  not  to  fufferthem 
to  get  too  ftrong  before  they  be  drawn ;  for,  if  they 
be  permitted  to  form  large  roots,  they  not  only 
encumber  and  rob  the  ground,  but  in  drawing  them 
many  feeds  or  tender  feedlings  will  be  drawn  out, 
with  them.  To  prevent  the  young  plant?  from  be- 
ing DRAWN  OUT  OF  THE  GROUND  BY  WINTER-FROSTS, 

which  they  are  very  liable  to,  efpecially  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  froft  and  thaw  alternately,  coal-afhes 
may  be  fifted  over  them.  If  this  evil  has  already 
taken  place,  and  the  roots  appear  expofed  above- 
ground,  fome  fine  mould  fhould  .firft  be  fifted  on  to 
cover  the  roots,  and  then  the  afhes  fifted  over  the 
mould.  If  the  plants  be  beaten  out  of  th$ 
ground  by  heavy  rains,  the  remedy  is  fimilar. 

The  length  of  time  between  the  fowing  of  the 
feed  and  the  appearance  of  the  plant  is  very  uncer- 
tain :  much  depends  upon  the  feafon,  and  ftillmore 
upon  the  nature  of  the  plant  itfelf.  Some  feeds  lie 
in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before  they  vegetate,  . 
aqd  fome  two  or  three  years  (as  will  be  mentioned 
under  their  refpeftive  fpecies).  During  this  time 
the  beds  fhould  be  kept  free  from  weedsvand  mofs  • 
and,  in  cafe  of  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather, 
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(hould  be  well  watered.  After  very  heavy  rains,  - 
which  are  liable  to  run  the  furface  to  a  batter  and* 
wafli  away  part  of  the  foil,  it  is  well  to  rake  the 
beds  iHghtly,  and  fift  over  them  a  little  frefli 
mould  :  this  prevents  the  furface  from  baking,  and 
at  once  gives  a  fupply  of  air  and  nourifiiment  to 
the  embryo  plants. 

Beds  of  compost  are  made  by  mixing  drift* fand, 
or  other  materials,  with  the  natural  foil  of  the  fe- 
minary,  or  with  virgin  mould  taken  from  a  rich 
meadow  or  old  pafture-ground.  But  the  particular 
ingredients  of  a  compoft  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  plant  to  be  raifed ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  refpedtive  Species  in  the  Alphabet  of  Plants 
for  further  information  on  this  head. 

The  mode  of  railing  plants  in  pots  and  boxes 
alfo  depends  greatly  upon  the  particular  plant  to  be 
raifed.  The  chief  intent  of  this  method  is  to  guard 
the  embryo  and  feedling  plants  from  the  .extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  pots  are  filled  with  com- 
poft fuited  to  the  plant.  For  examples,  fee  the  arti- 
cles Annona,  Aralia,  Azalia,  Melia,  Pista* 

CIA,    &C.    &C. 

PROPAGATING  FROM  CUTTINGS.~It  is 
not  from  feeds  alone  that  plants  may  be  incrcafed ; 
fo  great  a  fimplicity  prevails  in  the  fyftem  of  vege- 
tation, that  numerous  tribes  may  be  propagated 
from  twigs  or  truncheons  cut  out  of  the  woody 

parts 
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» parts  of  the  plants  themfelves,  and  ftuck  naked  into 
the  ground  without  either  root  or  branch  upon 
them  :  the  part  in  contadt  with  the  foil  fends  forth 
roots,  which,  expofed  to  the  open  air,  fend  forth 
branches ! 

But  altho'  moft  of  the  aquatics,  and  many  other 
genera  of  trees  and  flirubs,  may  be  raifed  from 
cuttings  planted  in  common  earth  and  in  the  open 
air,  there  arc  others  which  require  more  care  and 
greater  helps.  Some  require  a  wafm,  others  a  cool 
border :  fome  mult  be  rooted  in  pots,  others  in 
Haves,  or  in  the  green-houfe.  Again,  fonicfhould 
be  taken  from  the  older  branches,  •siers  from 
younger  ihoots :  fome  require  to  be  planted  in 
autumn,  others  In  the  fpring.  Thefe  and  other 
peculiarities  of  treatment  will  be  ipecified,  when  we 
come  to  treat  Separately  of  each  individual. 

PROPAGATING  FROM  SUCKER?.— There 
-is  a  great  fimilarity  between  the  branches  and  the 
rpots  of  plants.  If  the  fibres  of  fome  fpecies 
become  expofed  to  the  air,  they  quit  their  fun&ion 
of  fupplying  the  parent  plant" with  nourilhment,  and, 
taking  upon  them  the  nature  of  feedlings,  put  forth 
leaves  and  branches.  Thefe  rootling  plants  are 
called  suckers  ;  and  if  they  be  flipt  off  from  the 
parent  root,  and  planted  in  a- foil  and  fituation  fuited 
to  their  refpeftive  natures,  they  will  grow  up  i$ 
the  manner  of  feedling  plants. 

Various 
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Various  opinions  are  held  refpe&ing  the  propriety 
of  raifing  trees  and  fhrubs  from  fuckers  :   Evelyn 
and  Miller  are  againft  the  pra&ice ;  faying,  that 
plants  raifed  from  fuckers  are  more  apt  to   fend 
up  fuckers  (which  are  troublefome  intruders,  efpe- 
cially  in  ornamental  grounds)  than  thofe  of  the  fame 
fpecies  which  have  been  raifed  from  feeds*     Han- 
bury,  however,  is  of  a  contrary  opinion  :  he  fays, 
"  What  might  incline  people  to  this  notion  was,  that 
they  have  obferved  trees  raifed  from  feeds  "very 
long  before  they  produced  fuckers :  but  they  fliould 
confider,  that  rto  tree  or  plant  will  produce  fuckers 
till  it  is  of  a  fuitable  fize  or  ftrength  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  any  more  than  animals  can  produce  young 
before  they  are  of  proper  age;  and  let  them  plant 
a  feedling  that  is  grown  ftrong,  a  layer  of  the  fame 
ftrength,    and  one  which  has  been  raifed  from  a 
fucker,  exa&ly  of  the  fame  fizc>  and  with  the  fame 
number  of  fibres  to  the  root,  and  they  will  find 
that  the  feedling  or  the  layer  will  not  be  behind- 
hand with  the  other  in  producing  fuckers,  if  they 
have  all  a  like  foil  and  fituation  ;  for  it  is  peculiar  to 
them  to  fport  under  the  foil  in  this  manner  j  and 
Nature  will  ever  a&  agreeably  to  herfelf,  if  not 
flopped  in  her  progrefs  by  art."    Neverthelefs,  ia 
fpeaking  of  particular  plants,  we  find  him  holding 
forth  a  different  language. 

PROPA- 
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PROPAGATING  BY  LAYERING.— -As  the 
roots  of  fome  plants  when  expofed  to  the  air  fend 
forth  Ihoots  and  branches,  fothe  branches  of  others,  * 
when  placed  in  contact  with  the  earth,  fend  out 
fibres  and  roots,  which  being  fevered  from  the  pa- 
rent plant,  a  feparate  tree  is  produced. 

Layering  being  an  operation  by  which  a  great 
majority  of  trees  and  fhrubs  may  be  propagated, 
and  by  which  the  many  beautiful  variegations  are 
principally  preferved,  we  fliall  here  give  fome  ge- 
neral dire&ions  for  performing  it ;  referving,  how- 
ever, the  minutise  peculiar  to  each  fpecies  until  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  individual  fpecies  feparately. 

Layers  are  bent  either  from  the  Jlools  of  trees 
and  flirubs  headed  down  to  a  few  inches  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  or  from  boughs,  plafhed  fo 
as  to.  bend  their  tops  to  the  ground ;  or  from  trees 
brought  into  a  {looping  pofture,  by  excavating  the 
foil  on  one  fide  of  them,  until  their  heads  are  lower- 
ed into  a  fimilar  fituation. 

Stools  afford  the  fimpleft,  and  are  the  moft 
common,  fupply  of  layers.  Where  a  great  number 
of  layers  are  wanted,  plants  fhould  be  raifed  for  the 
purpofe,  and  planted  in  fome  well-fenced  ground, 
or  hi  fome  vacant  part  of  the  feminary  or  nurfery  ; 
and,  when  of  a  proper  age  and  fize,  headed  down  to 
the  height  of  about  eight  inches  for  (tools.  In 
many  cafes,  trees  {landing  in  grounds  or  woods  may 

be 
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be  cut  down,  and  give  a  fufficient  fupply.  In  what- 
ever fituation  they  are,  the  earth  round  them  muft 
be  double-dug  as  deep  as  the  foil  will  allow,  and  be 
treated  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  of  a  feed-bed. 

The  method  of  layering  is  this  :  Dig  a  ring- 
trench  round  the  ftool,  of  a  depth  fuitable  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  plant;  and  having  pitched  upon  the 
ihoots  to  be  layered,  bend  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  ^either  with  or  without  plafhing,  as  may 
be  found  moft  convenient),  and  there  peg  them 
faft ;  or,  putting  fome  mould  upon  them,  tread 
them  hard  enough  to  prevent  their  fpringing  up 
again  ; — fill  in  the  mould ; — place  the  top  of  the 
layer  in  an  upright  pofture,  treading  the  mould  hard 
behind  it ;  and  cut  it  carefully  off  above  the  firft, 
fecond,  or  third  eye. 

In  this  fimple  way  a  numerous  tribe  of  plants 
may  be  layered  :  there  are  many,  however,  which 
require  a  more  complex  treatment.  Some  will 
fucceed  by  having  a  chip  taken  off  the  under  fide  of 
the  lower  bend  of  the  layer,  which  gives  the  fibres 
an  opportunity  of  breaking  out  with  greater  free-? 
dom  :  others  by  having  a  cleft  made  in  that  part  by 
thrufting  an  awl  or  bodkin  through  it,  keeping  the 
cleft  open  by  a  chip  or  wooden  peg ;  or  by  making 
a  longitudinal  flit  in  the  bark  only  :  others  fucceed 
better  by  twifting  the  part :  and  others  again  by 
pricking  it,  and  binding  a  wire  round  it.  But  when 
simple  layering  will  not  fucceed,  the  moft  pre- 

C  vailing, 
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vailing,  and  in  general  the  mod  certain  method  is 
that  of  tongue-layering,  which  is  thus  perform- 
ed: The  excavation  being  made,  and  the  layer  chofen 
and  trimmed,  afcertain  where  the  lower  bend  of  it 
will  fall,  by  taking  it  in  the  left  hand  and  bending 
it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench  •,  then  placing 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  firmly  againft  the  part 
oppofite  which  the  tongue  falls,  infert  the  ed£e  of 
the  knife  as  with  an  intent  to  cut  the  layer  off  fhort 
in  that  place ;  but  having  cut  about  half  way  thro* 
it,  turn  the  edge  of  the  knife  abruptly  upwards, 
drawing  it  along  the  pith  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  layer.  The  whole  ftool 
being  treated  in  this  manner,  proceed  to  peg  the 
layers  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  bedding 
the  cleft  or  mouth  of  each  in  fine  mould  for  the 
fibres  to  ftrike  into.  (If  the  mould  and  the  feafon 
be  very  dry,  it  is  well  to  moiften  fome  fine 
mould  with  foft  water,  making  it  into  a  pafte,  and 
wrap  the  wounded  part  in  a  handful  of  this  pre. 
pared  earth.)  This  done,  level  in  the  mould, 
draw  the  point  of  the  layer  upright,  and  fhorten  it 
as  above  dire&ed  ;  being  careful  to  difturb  th$ 
wounded  part  as  little  as  poffible.  It  is  a  pradtice 
with  fome  to  trim  the  (tools  entirely  after  layering  :  . 
we  would  rather  recommend,  however,  to  trim  off 
fuch  ihoots  only  as  are  too  old,  or  are  defective, 
leaving  fuch  as  are  too  young  to  increafe  in  growth ; 

by 
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by  which  means  an  annual,  inftead  of  a  biennial, 
fucceflion  of  layers  will  be;  had. 

The  time  of  layering  is  generally  autumn; 
fpring  is  favourable  to  fome  plants,  and  midfum" 
mer  to  others ;  but  trees  and  Ihrubs  in  general  may 
be  layered  at  almoft  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  length  of  time  requifite  for  rooting  a 
layer  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  plant :  twelve 
months  is  generally  considered  as  a  fufficient  time, 
during  which  the  layers  fhould  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds ;  and  when  the  rooted  plants  are  taken  off, 
the  flumps  from  which  they  were  fevered  fliould  be 
cut  off  clofe  to  the  ftools,  in  order  that  they  may 
fend  forth  a  future  fupply  of  flioots. 

Budding  and  grafting  are  operations  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  fruit-trees,  and  belong  to 
the  kitchen  gardener rather  than  to  the  planter.  They 
are  operations  difficult  to  defcribe  upon  paper ;  and 
are  known  to  every  nurferyman  and  gardener.  The 
great  art  in  grafting  lies  in  uniting  the  graft  clofely 
and  firmly  with  the  flock ;  and,  in  budding,  not  to 
leave  too  much  wood,  nor  yet  to.  pare  it  off  too  clofc 
to  the  eye. 
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TRAIN1NG-UP  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

TREES  and  flirubs  may  be  trained  up  from  the 
feed-bed,  &c.  until  they  be  fit  to  be  planted  out  to 
ftand,  either  in  nurferies  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe, 
or  in  young  plantations-,  which  laft  are  fre- 
quently  the  moft  eligible  nurferies,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter.  A  separate  nursery  however 
is  neverthelefs  neceflary  ;  and,  in  this  place,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  fome  general  ide,as  of  the  foil, 
fituation,  and  bufinefs  of  a  nurfery-ground. 

The  soil  of  the  nurfery,  like  that  of  the  femina- 
ry,fhould  be  rich  and  deep,  and  like  that  alfofhould 
be  prepared,  by  double-diggings  and  fuitable  me- 
liorations :  if  not  deep  and  rich  by  nature,  it  muft 
be  made  fo  by  art,  or  be  wholly  rejedted  as  unfit 
for  the  purpofes  of  a  nurfery-ground.  For  if  the 
roots  of  the  tender  plants  have  not  a  foil  they  affeft, 
or  a  fufficient  room  to  ftrike  in,  there  will  be  little 
hopes  of  their  furniftring  themfelves  with  that  am- 
ple ftock  of  fibres  which  is  neceflary  to  a  good 
plant,  and  with  which  to  fupply  them  is  the  prin- 
cipal ufe  of  the  nurfery. 

The  situation  of  the  nurfery  is  frequently  de- 
termined by  the  foil,  and  frequently  by  local  con- 
veniencies  :  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  garden  or  femi- 
nary,  the  more  attendance  will  probably  be  given 
It ;  but  the  nearer  it  lies  to  the  fcene  of  planting, 
the  lefs  carriage  will  be   requifite.     In  whatever 

-  fituation 
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fituation  the  nurfery  be  placed,  it  muft,  like  the  fe- 
minary,  be  eflFeftually  fenced  againft  hares  and 
rabbits. 

The  business  of  the  nursery  confifts  princi- 
pally in 


Preparing  the  soil, 
Trimming  the  plants, 
Putting  them  in, 
Keeping  them  clean, 


Pruning, 
Thinning, 
Taking-up,  and 
Packing  for  carriage. 


The  preparation  of  the  soil  lias  already  been 
mentioned:  too  much  pains  cannot  betaken  in  this 
department ;  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
fuccefsof  the  whole  bufinefs  greatly  depends. 

In  trimming  feedlings,  layers  and  fuckers,  for 
the  nurfery, -the  ramifications  of  the  roots  Ihould 
not  be  left  too  long  and  fprawling ;  but  (in  this 
cafe)  Ihould  be  trimmed  off  pretty  clofe,  fo  as  to 
form  a  fnug  globular  root :  by  this  means  the  new 
fibres  will  be  formed  immediately  round  the  root 
of  the  plant,  and  may  of  courfe  be  eafily  removed 
with  it,  and  without  difturbing  the  earth  interwoven 
amongft  them.  The  tops  Ihould  in  moft  cafes 
be  trimmed  quite  clofe  up  to  the.  leader,  or  (if  auk- 
ward  or  defe&ive)  be  cut  off  a  little  above  the 
root. 

In  putting-in  feedlings,  various  methods  are 

praftifed :  by  the  dibble ;  by  the  fcoop ;  by  a  fingle 
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chop  with  thtfpadef  or  by  two^  chops,  on£  acrofsthe 
other :  by  fquare  boles  made  by  four  chops  of  the 
fpade,  bringing  up  the  mould  with  the  laft :  or  by 
bedding ;  a  method  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  quick- 
fets.  If  the  foil  be  well-prepared,  and  the  plants 
properly  trimmed,  the  chief  art  in  putting  them  in 
lies  in  not  cramping  the  fibres  of  the  roots;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  in  letting  them  lie  free  and  eafy 
among  the  mould  ;  and  the  particular  mode,  or  in* 
ftrument  to  be  made  ufe  off  depends  much  upon 
the  fize  of  the  plants  to  be  put  in.  This  alfo  de- 
termines, in  a  great  meafure,  the  proper  diftance 
between  the  rows  and  between  plant  and  plant. 
Strong  fuckers  or  layers  require  larger  holes  and  a 
greater  diftance  than  weak  feedling  plants.  The 
propofed  method  of  cleaning  too  is  a  guide  to  the 
diftance :  the  plow  cannot  work  in  fo  narrow  a  com- 
pafs  as  the  fpade.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
plant  itfelf  muft  alfo  be  confidered ;  fo  that  few 
general  directions  can  be  given  under  this  head.  If 
we  fay  from  fix  to  twenty-four  inches  in  the  rows, 
with  intervals  from  one  to  four  feet  wide,  we  fhall 
comprehend  the  whole  variation  of  diftances. 

Cleaning  the  Nursery  is  a  bufinefs  which 
muft  not,  of  all  others,  be  negledted  :  all  plants  are 
enemies  to  each  other.  If  grafs  and  weeds  are  fuf- 
fercd  to  prey  upon  the  foil,  the  young  plants  will 
be  deprived  of  their  pVoper  nourifhment  and  moif- 
ture  ;  in  fhort,  it  is  neceffaty  that  the  nurfery  Ihould 

be 
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be  kept  equally  clean  as  the  fcminary,  and  this  as 
clean  as  the  kitchen-garden:  it  would  be  mors 
pardonable  to  fuffer  the  plants  to  be  fmothered  in 
the  feed-beds  than  in  the  nurfery  quarters ;  for  in 
that  cafe  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  expence  would  be 
thrown  away.  Nor  is  merely  keeping  the  weeds 
under,  the  only  care  in  a  nurfery  :  the  intervals  mull 
be  kept  ftirred,  in  order  to  give  air  and  freedom 
to  the  fibres.  This  may  be  done  either  with  thi 
fpadef  which  is  called  turning-in ;  or,  if  the  inter- 
vals be  wide  enough  and  the  nurfery  extenfive* 
with  the  plow,  which  is  attended  with  mudi  left 
expence. 

The  next  bufinefs  of  the  nurfery  U  pruning  t 
this  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  plants  from  croud* 
ing  each  other,  and  to  give  them  item.  Shrubs 
which  do  not  require  a  ftem  ftiould  not  be  placed 
in  nurfery-roWs,  but  in  the  quincunx  manner,  that 
they  may  have  an,  equal  rooin  to  fpread  on  evfery 
fide ;  but.foreft-trees,  add  trees  in  general,  require 
fojne  length  of  ftem  ;  and  in  giving  them  this,  the 
leading  flioot  is  more  particularly  to  be  attended 
to.  If  the  head  be  double,  one  of  the  (hoots  muft 
be  taken  clofe  off :  if  it  be  maimed,  or  other  wayi 
defective,  it  may  be  well  to  cut  the  plant  down  to 
the  ground  and  train  a  frelh  (hoot;  or  if  the  head 
be  taken  off  fmooth,  immediately  above  a  ftrong 
fide-(hoot,  this  will  out-grow  the  crookednefs,  and 
in  a  few  years  become  a  ftraight  plant. 

C  4  The 
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The  time  of  the  plants  remaining  in  the  ntirfery 
is  determined  by  a  variety  of  circumftances,  and  a 
feafonable  thinning  frequently  becomes  neceffary. 
In  this  part  of  the  bufinefs  there  are  general  rules 
to  go  by  :  the  fhrubby  fpreading  tribes  fhould  be 
thinned  whenever  their  branches  begin  to  interfere ; 
and  the  ftem-plants,  whenever  their  roots  get  into 
a  fimilar  ftate.  If  either  the  tops  of  the  one,  or 
the  roots  of  the  other,  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  a 
itate  of  interference  and  warfare  with  each  other, 
the  beauty  of  the  fhrubs  will  foon  be  deftroyed, 
and  the  thriftinefs  of  the  trees  will  b(e  checked,  if 
the  plants  be  wanted  for  planting  out,  it  is  fortu* 
pate ;  if  not,  every  alternate  plant  fhould  be  moved 
to  a  vacant  ground  prepared  for  the  purpofe.  If 
fuch  as  ftand  in  rows  be  removed -alternately  into 
the  intervals,  and  fet  in  the  quincunx  form,  a  tem- 
porary relief  will  be  gained  at  a  fmall  expence. . 

Planters  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  caution 
neceffary  in  taking-up  plants,  for  the  purpofe  of 
planting' them  out  to  ftand.  In  this  cafe,  every  root 
and  every  fibre  ought  as  much  aspoflible  to  be  pre- 
feryed.  .  No  violence  ftiould*  therefore  be  ufed.  in 
this  operation,  The;i>eft  way  is  to  dig  a  trench  by 
jthe.fide  of  the  plant  or  plants  to  be  taken  up ;  and 
having  undermined  the  roots  let- the  plant  fall  of 
itfelf,  or  with  a  very  little  afliftance,  into  the 
trench  ;  if  any  licentious  root  or  roots  ;ftill  have 
hold,  cut  them  off  with  fome  fharp  inftrument,  fo 

as 
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as  to  jar  the  itiain  root  as  little  as  may  be.  If  th« 
root  was  properly  trimmed  before  planting,  it  will 
now  turn  out  a  globular  bundle  of  earth  and  fibres! 
the  beft  chara&eriftic  of  a  well-rooted  plant. 

When  the  nurfery  lies  at  a  diftance  from  the 
plantations,  or  when  the  plants  are  to  be  fent  to 
fome  diftant  place,  much  depends  upon  pack  i no 
them  up  judicioufly.  Valuable  plants  may  be 
packed  in  pots  or  bafkets;- — ftraw  may,  howeVer, 
in  general  be  ufed,  and  will  equally  preferve  them 
from  froft  in  winter  and  the  drought  of  autumn  or 
fpring;  efpecially  if,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the -ftraw 
be  occafionally  moiftened  with  foft  water.  Large 
plants  ihould  be  packed  fingly  with  as  much  earth 
about  the  roots  as  conveniency  will  allow,  If* 
piece  of  matt  be  put  over  the  ftraw,  it  will  fave 
fome  trouble  in  cording,  and  be  more  effectual  than 
ftraw  alone. 
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ALL  that  we  propofe  in  this  place  is  to  convey 
to  our  readers  fome  general  ideas  of 


Preparing  the  soil, 
Trimming  and    sort- 
ing THE  PLANTS, 

Planting  them  out, 
Attending   them   af- 
ter PLANTING, 


Cleaning  the  plan- 
tation,. , 

Pruning  the  plants, 
and 

Thinning  them;—- 

in 
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in  order  to  avoid  ufelcfs  repetitions,  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  feparately  of  each  individual  fpc- 
cies ;  and  to  enable  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  fubjedt,  to  follow 
us  thro*  the  Alphabet  or  Plants  with  a  degree 
of  eafe  and  fatisfadtion  to  thcmfelves,  which,  with* 
eut  thefe  previous  inftrudtions,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  do. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  depends  in 
fome  meafure  upon  the  fize  of  the  plants.  To 
fpeak  generally  upon  the  fubjedt,— -For  plants  under 
four  feet  high  the  foil  ought  to  receive  a  double* 
digging,  or  a  fummer's  fallow  under  the  plow, 
or  a  crop  of  turnips  well-hoed ;  but,  for  larger 
plants,  feparate  holes  dug  in  the  unbroken  ground 
are  frequently  made  ufe  of;  though  we  cannot  by 
any  jneans  recommend  the  pradice.  Trees  and 
flirubs  never  thrive  better  than  when  they  are  plant- 
ed upon  made  ground;  for  here  the  fibres  rove  at 
large,  and  the  nearer  the  foil  of  a  plantation  is 
brought  to  the  ftate  of  made  ground ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  more  it  is  broken,  and  the  deeper  it  is  dug, 
the  greater  probability  there  will  be  of  fuccefs. 
Plants  put  in  a  hole  may  thrive  very  well  whilft  the 
fibres  have  lo&fe  mould  to  work  in ;  but,  whenever 
they  reach  the  firm  unbroken  fides  of  the  hole, 
they  will,  except  the  foil  be  of  a  very  rich  loamy 
nature  indeed,  receive  a  check  which  they  will  not 

-  overcome 
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overcome  for  many  years*  The  fize  of  the  holes* 
whether  in  broken  or  unbroken  ground,  muft  be 
in  proportion  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  be  put 
in.  For  large  nurfery  plants  the  holes  in  unbroken 
ground  ihould  not  be  left  than  two  feet  deep ;  and, 
fo*  plants  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  the  holes 
ought  td  be  made  from  two  to  thred  feet  diameter : 
the  different  ftrata  fhotlld  be  kept  feparate  ;  laying 
the1  fdd  on*  one  fide  of  the  hole,  the  corn  mould  of 
foil  on  andther,  and  the  fubftratum  on  a  third ;  and 
in  this  ftate  they  fliould  lie  fome  weeks  before  the 
time  of  planting.  v 

This,  ?namdy  the  tjmb  of  planting,  varies 
with  the  fpecies  of  plant,  and  with  the  nature  of 
the  foil.  Plants  in  general  may  be  fet  out  either  in 
the  autumn  or  in  the  fpring.  In  a  bleak  fituation 
the  latter  is  generally  preferable;  provided  the 
planting  be  nbt  done  too  late.  The  latter  end  of 
February,  and  alt  'March,  is  a  yery  proper  feafon 
for  mod  plants  :  but  where  the  fcene  of  planting  fc 
extenfive,  every  fit  of  open  weather,  during  the 
fix  winter  months,  may  be  embraced.  Some  plants, 
however,  are  partial  to  particular  feafons ;-  theft 
peculiarities  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper 
places. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  when  trees 
and  fhrubs  afe  planted  out  finally,  their  roots 
Ihould  be  left  untrimmed.  It  is  ufual,  and  may 
be  proper,  to  take  off  the  bruifed  and  maimed 

parts ; 
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parts ;  but  even  this  fliould  be  done  with  caution. 
Their  tops,  however,  require  a  different  treatment. 
Foreft  trees  and  other  ftem-plants  may  in  general 
be  trimmed  clofe,  by  which  means  the  roots  will 
be  able  to  fend  up  a  fufficient  fupply  of  nourifh- 
jnent  and  moifture  the  firft  year,  and  thereby  pre- 
ferve  the  life  of  the  plant :  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  a  number  of  fide-fhoots  be  left  on,  the 
quantity  of  leaves  and  flioots  becomes  fo  great,  that  ' 
the  plant  probably  is  Jtarved  for  want  of  thatjie- 
ceffary  fupply.  This  renders  the  fuccefs  of 
flirubby  plants  uncertain  ;  and  is  an  -  argument 
againft  their  paffing  through  the  nurfery ;  and^  of 
courfe,  in  favour  of  their  being  moved  (when  practi- 
cable) from  the  feminary  into  the  place  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  remain.  A  well-rooted  plant,  how- 
ever, if  planted  in  a  good  mould  and  a  moift  fea- 
fon,  will  fupport  a  confiderable  top  j  and  there  is  a 
general  rule  for  trimming  of  plants :  Leave  them 
tops  proportioned  to  their  roots ;  for  no  doubt  the. 
larger  the  top,  provided  the  root  can  fuppprt  it, 
the  quicker  progrefs  the  plant  will  make :  never-  . 
thelefs  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  fafer  fide;  a  fure 
though  flow  progrefs  is  preferable  to  a  dead  plant, 
which  is  always  a  refle&iort  upon  the  planter,  and 
an  unfightly  incumbrance  in  the  plantation.  A 
judicious  planter,  whilft  he  trims  his  plants,  will  at 
the  fame  time  sort  them :  inftead  of  throwing 
them  out  of  his  hand  into  one  heap  promifcuottfly, 

'  :    he 
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he  will  lay  the  weak  ill-rooted  plants  in  one  place, 
the  middle  fort  in  another,  and  the  ftrong  well- 
rooted  ones  in  a  third ;  in  order  that,  when  they  are 
planted  out,  each  plant  may  have  a  fair  and  equal 
chance  of  rifing ;  which,  without  this  precaution, 
cannot  be  the  cafe. 

We  now  come  to  the  operation  of  planning  ; 
which  is  guided  in  fome  meafure  by  the  fpecies  of 
plantation.  If  the  plants  be  large  and  the  planta- 
tion chiefly  ornamental,  they  ought  to  be  planted 
out  promifcuoufly  in  the  fituation  in  which  they  are 
intended  to  remain ;  but  if  the  plants  be  fmall,  and 
the  plantation  chiefly  ufeful,  nurfery-rows  ought  ge- 
nerally to  be  preferred.  For  in  this  manner  the  ten- 
der plants  give  warmth  to  each  other ;  the  tranfition 
is  lefs  violent  than  when  they  are  planted  out  im- 
mediately from  the  nurfery  or  feed-bed  fingly,  and 
at  a  diftance  from  each  other  :  the  ground  is  more 
eafily  kept  clean  than  where  the  plants  ftand  in  the 
random  manner  ;  befides,  the  intervals  may,  whilft 
the  plants  are  young,  be  cropped  with  advantage  : 
whilft  the  remainder  of  the  intended  plantation 
may  be  kept  in  an  entire  ftate  of  cultivation  until 
the,  plants  acquire  a  confiderable  fize ;  or,  if  the 
whole  ground  be  flocked  in  this  nurfery  manner, 
the  fuperfluous  plants  may  in  almoft  any  country 
be  fold  to  great  profit.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend planting  thefe  nurfery-plantationts  too  thick  : 
four  feet  between  the  rows  and  two  feet  between 

the 
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the  plants  are  convenient  diftanc^s  ;  or  if  the  inter- 
vals be  fet  out  exa&ly  a  quarter  of  a  rod  wide* 
namely  four  feet  one  inch  and  an  half,  and  the 

'  plants  be  put  in  at  twenty-four  inches  and  three 
quarters  apart,  the  calculation  of  how  many  plants 
will  be  required  for  an  acre  or  any  other  given  por- 
tion of  ground,  or,  on  the  contrary,  how  much 
ground  will  be  neceflary  for  a  given  number  of 
plants,  will  be  made  cafy  and  certain.  The  method 
of  putting  in  the  plants  in  thefe  nurfery-rows  is 
this:  The  ground  being  brought  to  a  proper  ftate  of 
-cultivation,  as  diredted  above,  the  plants  trimmed 
and  forted,  and  the  rows  fet  out,  a  line  is  laid  along 
ta  make  the  holes  by.  To  afcertain  pTecifely  the 
center  of  each  hole,  a  mark  is  made  in  the  line  (or 
land-chain,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  varied  in  its 
length  by  the  weather),  and  a  flick  or  other  guide 
placed  where  the  center  •  of  each  hole  falls.  The 
workmen  begin  to  make  the  holes  by  chopping  a 

*  ting  round  each  ftake,  with  the  fpade,  of  a  diame- 
ter proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  plants,  and  of  a 
depth  equal  to  that  of  the  cultivated  mould.  A 
tow  of  holes  being  finifhed,  the  plants,  in  this 
cafe,  may  be  immediately  put  in,  which  is  done  in 
this  manner:  One  man,  or  boy,  holds  the  plant 
upright  with  its  ftem  in  the  center  of  the  hole,  at 
the  fame  time  looking  along  the  row  to  fee  that  it 
ftand  in  its  proper  line,  whilft  another  fills  in  the 
mould;  fir  ft  fpreading  the  roots  and  fibres  level  in 
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the  bottom  of-  the  hole ;  being  careful  not  to  fuf- 
fer  any  of  them  to  lie  in  a  cramping  folded  (late  ; 
but  opening    them    wide,    and    fpreading    them 
abroad  in  the  manner  of  a  bird's  foot.     Whilft  the 
fpade-man  is  bedding  the  roots  in  the  fineft  of  the 
mould,  the  perfon  who  fteadics  the  plant  fliould 
move  it  gently  up  and  down,  in  order  to  work 
in  the  mould  more  effedually  among  the  fibres ; 
which  done,  they  fhould  be  preffed  down  gently 
together   vyith  the  foot ;  and  the  treading,  if  the 
foil  be  light,  fhould  be  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
until  the  hole  be  filled  up  level,  and  the  plant 
firmly  fixed  at  the  fame  depth  at  which  it  flood  in 
the  place  from  whence  it  was  taken  :  if  on  trial  the 
hole  be  found  too  fhaltow,  it  muft  be  deepened ;  if 
too  deep,  feme  of  the  rougheft  of  the  mould  muft 
be  thrown  to  the  bottom,  until  the  roots  be  brought 
to  their  own  natural  level.     The  row  being  finiih- 
ed,  the  planter  walks  back  along  it,  and  adjufts 
fuch  plants  as  lean  or  ftand  out  of  the  line,  whilft 
his  helper  diftributes  the  plants  of  the  next  row. 
In  a  fimilar  manner  the  plants  are  put  in  when  the 
holes  are  mad,e  in  whole  ground.     The  fods  are  ge- 
nerally thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole ;  and  if 
thefe  be  npt   fufficient    to  raife  the   plant  high 
enough,    fome  of  the   fubftratum  is  mixed  with 
them ;  or  if  this  be  of  a  very  bad  quality,  fome  of 
the  top  foil  is  dug  from  the  intervals  and  thrown 
into  the  hole*     The  roots  are  bedded  in  the  beft  of 
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the  mould,  and  the  hole  rounded  up,  either  with 
the  fubftratura  or  with  the  foil  of  the  interval,  fo  as 
to  form  a  hillock  or  fwell  round  the  ftem  of  the 
plant,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  fettling  of  the 
broken  mould. 

Plantations  require  a  clofe  attendance  after 
planting  ;  efpecially  in  windy  weather.  Large 
plants  are  generally  flaked  ;  but  this  is  a  praftice 
we  do  not  recommend,  except  for  large  tranfplant- 
ed  trees  or  fhrubs  :  but  of  thefe  in  the  next  chap, 
ter.  Plants,  even  of  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  if 
well-rooted  and  firmly  planted,  will  withftand  a 
great  deal  of  weather.  The  plantation  however 
fliould  frequently  be  gone  over,  and  fuch  plants  as 
have  loft  their  upright  pofture,  or  are  loofe  at  the 
roots,  fhould  be  righted  and  rammed ;  efpecially  if 
the  foil  be  of  a  light  open  texture  :  indeed,  in  fuch 
a  foil,  it  is  prudent  to  ram  them  at  the  time  of 
planting,  which  not  only  prevents  their  being  mif- 
placed  by  the  winds,  but  alfo  prevents  the  drought 
from  reaching  the  roots  fo  foon  as  when  the  mould 
is  left  light  and  porous.  In  this  cafe,  however,  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  when  the  plants  have 
got  foQt-hold,  the  mould  which  has  been  rammed 
ihould  be  loofened  with  the  fpade,  in  order  to  ad- 
mit a  full  fupply  of  air  to  the  roots,  without  which 
no  plant  can  flourilh.  If  a  continuance  of  drought 
fet  in  after  planting,  it  will  be  prudent  to  water 
the  plants ;  not  partially,  by  pouring  a  fmall  quan- 
tity 
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tity  of  water  againft  the  ftem  of  each  ;  but  in  large 
quantities  poured  into  a  ring  made  near  the  outfide 
of  the  hole ;  fo  that  the  whole  mafs  of  broken 
earth  may  be  thoroughly  moiftened,  without  wafh- 
ing  off  the  finer  mould  from  the  fibres.  A  fuper- 
ficial  watering  tantalizes  the  plants,  and  leads  the 
fibres  towards  the  furface  for  nourifhment :  the 
moifture  thus  partially  given  foon  evaporates,  and 
the  difappointed  fibres  become  expofed  to  the 
parchings  of  the  fun  and  wind. 

Plantations  in  rows  are  beft  cleaned  with  the 
plow.  In  the  fpring  gather  two  furrows,  or  if  room 
four  furrows,  into  the  middle  of  the  interval  :  in 
fummer  fplit  thefe  interval-ridges,  throwing  the 
mould  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  to  fave  them  from 
the  drought :  in  autumn  gather  them  again  into 
the  interval ;  and  in  winter  again  return  them  to 
the  rows  to  keep  out  the  froft.  If  the  foil  be  good, 
and  dung  can  be  had,  a  row  of  potatoes,  cabbages, 
&c.  may  be  planted  in  each  interval,  or  turnips 
fown  over  the  whole  :  in  either  cafe,  the  ihter-fpaces 
of  the  Vows  fhould  be  kept  clean  hoed  or  hand- 
weeded.  To  be  brief,  a  plantation  of  this  kind 
fhould  be  confidered,  whilfl  young,  as  a  kitchen- 
garden^  and  ought  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

As  the  plants  increafe  in  bulk  and  ftature,  they 
will  require  pruning.  Much  depends  upon  doing 
this  judicioufly.  If  it  has  been  negledted  too  long, 
care  muft  be  had  not  to  do  too  much  at  once.     The 
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leader  is  the  principal  and  firft  objedt  -9  the  fide- 
branches  may  be  afterwards  taken  off  gradually,  fo 
as  not  to  wound  the  plant  too  much,  nor  let  too 
much  air  at  once  into  the  plantation.  The  time  of 
pruning  is  generally  confidercd  to  be  in  autumn  or 
winter,  when  the  fap  is  down  and  the  leaves  off; 
but  for  plants  which  are  not  liable  to  bleed,  we  ra- 
ther recommend  midfummer,  as  {hoots  taken  off  at 
that  time  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  followed  by  frefh 
lhoots  as  thofe  taken  off  in  winter.  If  the  {hoots  be 
young  and  {lender,  it  is  better  to  rub  them  off  than 
to  cut  them  off  clean  with  a  {harp  inftrument : 
boughs  and  ftrong  {hoots  however  require  an  instru- 
ment, and  from  young  trees  they  fliould  be  taken 
off  as  fmooth  and  clofe  to  the  Item  as  poflible.  If  a 
flump  be  left,  it  will  be  fome  years  before  it  be 
gilown  over,  and  a  flaw,  if  not  a  decayed  place, 
will  be  the  confequence  ;  but  if  a  {hoot,  or  even  a 
confiderable  bough  of  a  young  growing  tree,  be 
taken  off  level  with  the  bark  of  th6  ftem,  the 
wound  will  ikin  over  the  firft  year,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  more  no  traces  of  it  will  be  left.  A  large 
bough  of  an  aged  full-grown  tree  requires  a  different 
treatment,  which  will  be  given  under  the  article 
Hedge-row  Timber. 

Great  judgment  is  required  in  thinning  planta- 
tions. The  fame  rule  holds  good  in  nurfery-plan- 
tations  as  in  the  nurfery  itfelf  :  and  the  fame  ge- 
neral rule  (liable  no  doubt  to  many  exceptions)  may 
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be  extended  to  woodlands  and  ornamental  planta- 
tions. But  of  thefe  hereafter :  fuffice  it  to  repeat 
in  this  part  of  our  Work,  that  whenever  the  roots 
of  plants  begin  to  interfere  with  each  other,  their 
growth  from  that  time  is  more  or  lefs  checked  ;  and 
whenever  their  branches  are  permitted  to  clafh, 
from  that  time  their  beauty  and  elegance  are  more 
or  lefs  injured. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

BY  this  is  meant  the  removal  of  trees  and  fhrubs, 
which,  having  formerly  been  planted  out,  have 
acquired  fome  cpnfiderable  fize.  We  do  not  mean 
to  recommend  the  praftice  in  general  terms ;  but 
for  thinning  a  plantation,  for  removing  obftruc- 
tions,  or  hiding  deformities,  or  for  the  purpofe  of 
railing  ornamental  clumps  or  fingle  trees  expedi- 
tioufly,  it  may  frequently  be  ufeful,  and  is  univer- 
fally  prattifed,  though  feldom  with  uniform  fuc- 
cefs.  This  is  indeed  the  moft  difficult  part  of  plant- 
ing, an^  requires  confiderable  fkill — with  great 
care  and  attention  in  applying  it. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  removal  of  a  tap- 
rooted  plant  (as  the  oak),  which  has  not  previoufly 
been  tapped;  that  is,  its  tap-root  taken  off;  and 
not  lefs  arduous  to  make  a  weak- rooted  plant  of 
almoft  any  fpecies  (the  aquatics  excepted)  fucceed 
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with  a  large  top  upon  it :  mufch  therefore  depends 
upcn  taking-up  and  trimming  trees  and  fhrubs  for 
tranfplantation. 

Before  a  tap-rooted  plant,  which  has  never  been 
removed  from  its  place  of  femination,  can  be  taken 
up  with  propriety,  it  muft  be  tapped  in  this  man- 
ner :  Dig  a  trench  or  hole  by  the  fide  of  the  plant, 
large  enough  to  make  room  to  undermine  it,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  fever  the  tap ;  which 
done,  fill  in  the  mould,  and  let  the  plant  remain  in 
this  ft^te  one,  two,  or  three  years,  according  to  its 
fize  and  age.  By  this  time  the  horizontal  roots  will 
have  furnifhed  themfelves  with  ftrength  and 
fibres  ;  efpecially  thofe  which  were  lopped  in 
the  excavation ;  and  the  plant  may  be  taken  up  and 
removed  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  had  been  tap- 
ped and  tranfplanted  whilft  a  feedling,  though  not 
with  equal  fafety  ;  for  plants  which  have  never 
been  removed  have  long  branching  roots,  and  the 
fibres  lie  at.  a  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  plant; 
whilft  thofe  which  have  been  taken  up  and  have 
had  their  roots  trimmed  when  young  are  provided 
with  fibres,  which,  being  lefs  remote  from  the  Item, 
may  be  taken  up  with  the  plant,  and  conveyed  with 
it  to  its  new  fituation.  This  naturally  leads  to  what 
may  perhaps  be  called  a  refinement  in  taking  up 
large  plants  for  tranfplantation;  namely,  lopping 
the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  horizontal  roots,  twelve 
months  or  a  longer  time  before  the  plant  be  taken 
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up ;  leaving  the  downward  roots,  and  (if  neceffary) 
part  of  the  horizontal  ones,  to  fupport  the  plant 
until  the  time  of  removal  *.  It  would  be  needlefs  to 
add,  that  in  taking  up  plants  in  general,  the  great- 
er length  of  root  and  the  greater  number  of  fibres 
there  is  taken  up,  the  more  probable  will  be  the  fuc- 
cefs.  It  is  alfo  a  circfumftance  well  underftood,  that 
too  much  earth  cannot  be  retained  among  the  fibres. 
The  plant  being  thrown  down,  and  the  foots 
difentangled,  it  is  proper,  before  it  be  removed 
from  its  place,  to  trim  the  top,  ill  order  that  the 
carriage  may  be  lightened.  In  doing  this,  a  confi- 
derable  fliare  of  judgment  is  requifite  :  to  head  it 
down  in  the  pollard  manner  is  very  unfightjy  ;  and 
to  trim  it  up  to  a  mere  May-pole,  or  fo  as  to  leave 
only  a  fmall  broom-like  head  at  the  top,  is  equally 
deftruftive  of  its  Beauty  The  moft  rational,  the 
mofl  natural y  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  ele- 
gant,  manner  of  doing  this,  is  to  trim  the  boughs  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  the  head  of  the  plant  into 
a  conoid,  in  refemblancc  of  the  natural  head  of 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  of  a  fize  proportioned 
to  the  ability  of  the  root.  Whoever  was  the  inventor, 
of  this  method  of  trimming  the  heads  of  trees,  de- 
ferves  infinite  credit :  it  only  wants  to  be  known  in* 
order  to  be  approved ;  and  we  are  happy  to  fee  it 
growing  into  univerfal  pra&ice. 

*  In  this  cafe  the  head  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  trimmed, 
and  the  plant,  if  expofed,  fupported. 
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The  mode  of  carriage  refts  wholly  with  the'fize 
of  the  plant :  if  fmall,  it  is  beft  carried  by  hand, 
either  upon  the  fhoulder,  or  upon  hand-fpikes : — 
if  larger,  two  fledges,  one  for  the  root,  the  other 
for  the  head,  may  be  ufed  :— if  very  large,  and  the 
ball  of  earth  heavy,  a  pair  of  high  timber-wheels, 
pr  a  timber-carriage,  will  be  found  neceffary. 

The  hole  mull  be  made  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  root  of  the  plant,  with  a  fpace  of  a  foot  at  leaft 
all  round  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  filling  in  the  mould 
with  propriety  ;  fo  that  if  the  tree  was  taken  up 
with  a  root  of  fix  feet  diameter,  the  hole  muft  be 
made  of  the  diameter  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  of 
a  depth  fqfficient  to  admit  of  the  tree's  being  feat ed 
(when  the  mould  is  fettled)  at  its  natural  depth,  as 
alfo  to  receive  the  fods,  and  other  rough  unbroken 
mould,  at  leaft  a  foot  thick  underneath  its  root. 

The  method  of  planting  depends  upon  the  ftate 
of  the  root,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mould  and, 
the  feafon.  If  the  root  be  well  furnifhed  with 
fibres  and  mould,  and  the  foil  be  moift  from  fitua- 
tion,  or  moiftened  by  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  no 
artificial  preparation  is  neceffary.  The  bottom  of 
the  hole  being  raifed  to  a  proper  height,  and  the 
tree  fet  upright  in  the  center  of  it,  the  mould  may 
be  filled  in  ;  being  careful  to  trim  it  well  in  amongft 
the  roots,  and  to  bed  the  fibres  fmoothly  amongft 
it ;  treading  every  layer  firmly,  and,  with  a  carpen- 
ter's  rammer,  filling   every   crevice   and   vacancy 

among 
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among  the  roots,  fo  that  no  foft  place  nor  hollow- 
nefs  remain  •,    and    proceed   in   this   manner  until 
the  hole  be  filled,  and  a  hillock  raifed  round  the 
plant  to  allow  for  its  fettling.     But  if  the  roots  be 
naked  of  mould  and  thin  of  fibres,  and  the  foil,  the 
fituation,  and  the  feafon  be  dry,  or  if  any  other 
doubt  or  fcrtaple,  with  refpedt  to  a  probability  of 
fuccefs,  arife,  we  recommend  in  the  ftrongeft  terms 
the  following  method  :  The  requifite  depth  of  the 
hole  being  ascertained,  and  its  bottom  raifed  to  a 
proper  height,  add  a  confiderablfc  quantity  of^fhe 
fineft  mould,  pourajpon  it  water  Sufficient  to  moiS- 
ten  it  thoroughly^  and  work  them  up  together  into1 
a  mortar-like  confiftency  :  having  fpaded  out  a  prin-: 
cipal  part  of  this  pafte,  and  laid  it  hi  heaps  by  the 
fide  of  the  hole,  fpread  the  remainder  thin  over  the 
bottom,  and^fet  the  .plant  upon  b:  with  the- other, 
part  of  the  pafte  cover  up  the  wounded  parts,  and 
the  fibres ;  and  this  done,  fill  in  the  remainder  of 
the  mould,  as  above  directed.     If  the  transplanta- 
tion be  done  in  autumn,  it  will  require  nothing  far- 
ther at  that  time  ;  but,  if  made  in  the  Spring,  wa- 
terings will  almoft  immediately  be  wanted.   There- 
fore, at  once,  draw  a  ring  near  the  outfide  of  the 
hole,  and  in  the  bottom  of  its   channel  make  fix, 
eight,  or  ten  holes,  (by  means  of  a  fpike  and  beetle) 
at  equal  diftances,  and  of  a  depth  equal  to  that  of 
the  roots  of  the  plant.     Thefe  holes  will  not  only 
convey  water,  but  air  alfo,  to  the  immediate  region 
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in  which  they  arc  both  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to 
the  health  of  the  plant.  We  have  been  the  fuller 
in  our  inftru&ions  relative  to  tranfplanting,  as  be- 
ing a  procefs  little  underftood  by  profeflional  men. 
Every  nurfery-man,  and  almoft  every  kitchen-gar- 
dener, can  raife,  train,  and  plant  out  feedling  and 
nurfery  plants;  but  the  removal  of  trees  feldom 
gccurs  in  their  pra&ice;  and  we  haye  met  with 
very  few  men  indeed  who  are  equal  to  the  tafk. 
Yhe  foregoing  rules  are  the  refult  of  experience, 
.  paying  thus  attempted  to  give  our  readers  a  ge- 
neral knpwledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  manual 
operations  of  planting,  we  will  next  enter  into  par- 
ticulars, and  endeavour  to  complete  his  ik.il!  in  the 
bufinefs  of  the  nurfery,  by  treating  feparately  of 
each  refpedtive  tree  and  fhrub  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  ufeful  and  ornamental  planting. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

FOR  a  Book  of  Reference  the  Dictionary , 
form  is  the  moft  convenient.  This,  part  of 
our  Work  is  entirely  of  that  naturq  ;  we  have  there- 
fore adopted  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  Our 
reaibns  for  making  ufe  of  the  Linnean  names  as 
the  ground-work  of  this  arrangement,  are  mani- 
fold :  a  great  nurftber  of  the  plants  here  treated  of 
have  no  Englifh  generic  name  belonging  to  them ; 
yet  it  was  neceflary  to  that  concifenefs  and  fimpli- 
city  which  is  the  bafis  of  our  plan,   to  arrange 

them 
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them  agreeably  to  their  refpedtive  genera ;  becaufe, 
in  general,  the  individuals  of  the  fame  genus  have 
fimilar  appearances  and  fimilar  propenfities,  which 
being  placed  together  in  one  point  of  view,  their 
description  and  mode  of  culture  are  rendered  infi- 
nitely more  eafy  and  compendious  than  they  could 
poffibly  be,  if  treated  of  Separately  under  diftindt 
and  detached  fpecies.  Befides,  even  many  of  the 
fpecies  now  common  in  our  ornamental  grounds 
and  fhrubberies  have  not  yet  had  any  Englifh  name 
given  to  them ;  and  there  are  many  more,  whofe 
Englilh  names  are  local  and  unfettled  ;  whereas  the 
Linnean  names  are  the  fame  every  where,  and  are 
known  to  the  whole  world  *. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  difpute  about 
the  Sexual  Syftem  of  Linneus:  it  is  enough  for 
our  purpofe  -that  it  is  at  prefent  the  prevailing 
fyftem ;  and  that,  being  founded  in  nature,  its  prin- 
ciples can  never  be  overturned  :  we  are  neverthe- 
less fo  far  from  thinking  it  zperfett  fyftem,  that  we 
believe  it  capable  of  very  great  improvement :  at 
prefent,  however,  it  is  our  bufinefs  tp  take  it  as  we 
find  it ;  and  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as 
are  unacquainted  with  its  principles,  it  is  proper 
that  we  fhould  here  give  its  outline. 

Every  perfect  flower  has  four  principal  parts, 
which  in  general   are  obvious  to  the  naked  eye ; 

*  An  alphabet  of  Englifh  names  will  be  given  in  the  gene- 
ral Index  to  the  work. 
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namely,  the  Calyx,  or  outer  guard ;  the  Corolla, 
or  coloured  leaves ;  the  Stamina  ;  and  the  Pistil- 
j.um.  The  calyx  is  evident  in  the  mdfs-rofe,  being 
thofe  elegant  rough  leaves  which  inclofe  the  blufh- 
ing  beauties  of  the  flower:  it  is  alfo  confpicuous  in 
the  primrofe,  being  that  angular  tube  out  of  whicli 
the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  flower  iflue.  The 
corolla  of  the  primrofe  is  that  yellow  ornament 
which  by  unbotanical  obfervers  is  itfelf  confidcred 
as  the  flower.  The  ftamina  are  confpicuous  in 
moil  flowers,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  the;  farina  or 
duft  with  which  they  are  covered.  In  the  primrofe 
they  proceed  from  the  infide  of  the  tube  of  thf 
corolla ;  and,  when  matured,  form  themfelves  into 
a  circle  round  the- top  of  the  tube.  The  piftillum, 
in  the  primrofe,  is  that  delicate  white  pillar,  which, 
rifing  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
Ihews  its  flatted  top  in  the  middle  of  the  ftamina, 
.and  in  the  center  of  the  flower.  According  to  Lin- 
neus,  the  calyx  is  an  expanfion  of  the  outer  bark ; 
the  corolla,  of  the  inner  bark ;  the  ftamina,  of  the 
wood ;  and  the  piftillum,  of  the  pith  of  the  plant ; 
and  according  to  his  Sexual  Syftem,  the  ftamen 
is  the  male,  and  the  piftillum  the  female,  part  of 
generation. 

Whether  this  laft  is  or  is  not  a  faft  in  nature, 
has  been  the  fubjedt  of  much  difpute.  But,  to  the 
floral  system,  ,it  is,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion, 
a  matter  of  no  great  import.     The  parts  themfelves, 

and 
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and  not  their  fun&ions,  arc  the  bafis  of  th£  Lin- 
nean  Syftem ;  and  we  are  clear  in  our  opinion,  that 
if  that  great  man  had  confidercd  his  System  as  be- 
ing, what  it  in  reality  is,  merely  floral,  without 
having  unfortunately  clogged  it  with  the  idea  of 
sexual,  he  would  have  faved  himfelf  a  hoft  of 
enemies,  and  would  beyond  a  doubt  have  rendered 
his  Syftem  infinitely  more  fimple  and  fcientific,  and 
confequently  more  ufeful,  than  it  really  is.  But  it 
is  now  too  late  to  regret :  his  Syftem  is  eftabliftied  ; 
and  himfelf  no  more.  Having  however  faid  thus 
much,  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  us  not  to  add, 
that  whether  we  confider  his  genius,  his  perfeve- 
rance,  or  the  Syftem  he  has  formed,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  imperfeftions,  he  died  one  of  the  greateft 
characters  the  world  has  known. 
•The  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  by  Lin- 
neus  into  twenty-four  classes  :  thefe  Claffes  are 
fubdivided  into  orders;  the  Orders  into  genera; 
the  Genera  into  spectes;  and  the  Species  into 
varieties. 

His  principle  of  Claflification  is  fecn  in  the  fol- 
lowing 
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MARRIAGES  of  PLANTS. 

Florefcence. 
{PUBLIC  MARRIAGES. 
Flowers  njlfible  to  every  one, 
'In  one  Bed. 

Hufband  and  wife  have  the  fame  bed. 
All  the  flowers  hermaphrodite :  flamens  and piftilsin  the  J "ami 
flower. 
"Without  Affinity. 
Hufbands  not  related  to  each  other. 
Stdmens  not  joined  together  in  any  part. 
'With  Equality. 
All  the  males  of  equal  rank. 
Stamens  have  no  determinate  proportion  of  length* 


ONE  MALE. 
TWO  MALES. 
THREE  MALES. 
FOUR  MALES. 
FIVE  MALES. 
SIX  MALES. 


7.  SEVEN  MALES. 

8.  EIGHT  MALES. 

9.  NINE  MALES, 
io.  TEN  MALES. 

11.  TWELVE  MALES. 

12.  TWENTY  MALES. 
I  13.  MANY  MALES. 


^With  Subordination. 
Some  males  above  others. 
Tw\>  ftamens  are  always  lower  than  the  others. 

14.  TWO  POWERS.    I    15,  FOUR  POWERS, 
JWith  Affinity. 
Hufbands  related  to  each  other. 
Stamens  cohere  with  each  other,  or  with  the  piflil. 


IIn 


16.  ONE  BROTHERHOOD, 

17.  TWO  BROTHERHOODS. 
18;  MANY  BROTHERHOODS. 


19.  CONFEDE- 
RATE MALES. 
10.  FEMININE 
MALES. 


Two  Beds. 
Hufband  and  wife  have  feparate  beds. 
Male  flowers  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  fpecies. 
I  21.  ONE  fiOUSE.      I  23.  POLYGAMIES. 
I  22.  TWO  HOUSES.  J 
Clandestine  Marriages. 
Flowers  fcarce  vi/ible  to  the  naked  eye. 
24.  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGES." 


His 
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His    CLASSES    are  : 

I.  ONE  MALE  (Monandria.) 

One  hufband  in  marriage. 

One  flamcn  in  an  hermaphrodite  flower. 

II.  TWO  MALES.     (Diandria.)    - 

Two  hufbands  in  the  fame  marriage. 
Two  Jiamens  in  an  hermaphrodite  flower* 

III.  THREE  MALES.     (Triandria.) 

Three  hufbands  in  the  fame  marriage. 
Three  Jiamens  in  an  hermaphrodite  flower. 

IV.  FOUR  MALES.     (Tetrandria.) 

Four  hufbands  in  the  fame  marriage. 
Four  Jiamens  in  the  fame  flower  with  the  fruit. 
(If  the  two  nearefl  Jiamens  are  Jhorter,  it  is  referred  to 
Clafs -14.) 

V.  FIVE  MALES.     (Pentandria.) 

Five  hufbands  in  the  fame  marriage. 
Five  Jiamens  in  an  hermaphrodite  Jlower* 

VI.  SIX  MALES.     (Hexandria.) 

Six  hufbands  in  the  fame  marriage. 
Six  Jiamens  in  an  hermaphrodite  flower. 
(If  the  two  oppojite  Jiamens   are  Jhorter,  it  lelongs  ta 
Clafs  15.) 

VII.  SEVEN  MALES.     (Heptandria.) 

Seven  hufbands  in  the  fame  marriage. 

Seven  Jiamens  in  the  fame  flower  with  the  piflil. 

VIII.  EIGHT  MALES.     (OHandria.) 

Eight  hufbands  in  the  fame  marriage. 

Eight  Jiamens  in  the  fame  flower  'with  the  piflil. 

IX.  NINE  MALES.     (Enneandria.) 

Nine  hufbands  in  the  fame  marriage. 
Nine  Jiamens  in  an  hermaphrodite  flower \ 

X.  TEN  MALES.     (Becandria.) 

Ten  hufbands  in  the  fame  marriage. 
Ten  Jiamens  in  an  hermaphrodite  flower* 
XL  TWELVE  MALES.     (Dodecandria.) 

Twelve  hufbands  in  the  fame  marriage. 
Twelve  Jiamens  to  nineteen  in  an  hermaphrodite  flower* 

XII. 
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XII.  TWENTY  MALES.     (Icofandria.) 

Generally  twenty  hufbands,  often  more. 
Stamens  infer  ted  on  the  calyx  (not  on  the  receptacle  *) 
in  an  hermaphrodite  flower • 

XIII.  MANY  MALES.     (Polyandria.) 

Twenty  males  or  more  in  the  fame  marriage. 
Stamens  inferted  on  the  receptacle,  from  20  to  1000  in 
the  fame  flower  with  the  pifliL 

XIV.  TWO  POWERS.     (Didyhamia.) 

Four  hufbands,  two  taller  than  the  other  two. 
Four  fiamens  :  of  which  the  two  nearefi  are  largefi. 

XV.  FOUR  POWERS.     (Tetr adynamia.) 

Six  hulbands,  of  which  four  are  taller. 
Six  fiamens  :  of  which  four  are  longer ,  and  the  two  op- 
pqjite  ones  Jhorter. 

XVI.  ONE  BROTHERHOOD!     {Monadelpbia.) 

Hufbands,  like  brothers,  arife  from  one  bafe. 
Stamens  are  united  by  their  filaments  -j-  into  one  body* 

XVII.  TWO  BROTHERHOODS.     (Diadelphia.) 

Hufbands  arife  from  two  bafes,  as  if  from  two  mothers. 
Stamens  are  united  by  their  filaments  into  two  bodies* 

XVIII.  MANY  BROTHERHOODS.     (Polyadelphia.) 

Hufbands  arife  from  more  than  two  mothers. 
Stamens  are  united  by  their  filaments  into  three  or  more 
bodies, 

XIX.  CONFEDERATE   MALES.     (Syngenefia.) 

Hufbands  joined  together  at  the  top. 
Stamens  are  connected  by  the  anthers  %  forming  a  cylinder 
(feldom  by  the  filaments). 

XX.  FEMININE  MALES.      {Gynandrla.) 

Hufbands  and  wives  growing  together. 
Stamens  are  inferted  in  the  piflils  (not  on  the  receptacle). 
XXL  ONE  HOUSE.     (Monoecia.) 

Hufbands  live  with  their  wives  in  the  fame  houfe,  but 

have  different  beds. 
Male  flowers  and  female  flowers  are  on  the  fame  plant. 

*  «  The  bafe  by  which  the  parts  of  the  fructification  are  connected." 
t  The  thread  or  body  of  the  flamen. 
$  The  tips  or  head*  of  the  ftamen. 

XXIL 
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XXII.  TWO  HOUSES.     (Dioecia.) 

Hu(bands  and  wives  have  different  houfes. 

Male  flowers  and  female  flowers  are  on  different  plants* 

XXIII.  POLYGAMIES.*    (Pofygamia.) 

Hufbands  live  with  wives  and  concubines. 
Hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  male  ones,  or  female  ones  in 
the  fame  f pedes, 

XXIV.  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGES.     (Ctyptogamia.) 

Nuptials  are  celebrated  privately. 

Flowers  concealed  within  jbe  fruit,  or  in  fome  irregular 
manner" 

His  ORDERS  are  diftinguifhed  by  different 
parts  of  the  flowers,  according  to  the  Claffes. 
Thofe  of  the  firft  thirteen  Claffes  are  taken  from 
the  number  of  females  or  piftils,  (reckoning 
"  from  the  bafe  of  the  ftyle  *  ;  but  if  there  is  no 
iC  ftyle,  the  calculation  is  made  from  the  number 
u  of  fligmas"  ^f)  -9  as  one    female  (Monogyma)^ 

TWO    FEMALES-    (Dlgynia)%    THREE    FEMALES,    (7W- 

gynia)^  &c.  Thofe  of  the  fixteenth,  feventeenth,  - 
eighteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-firft,  and  twenty- 
fecond  Claffes  are  taken  from  the  number  of  males, 
or  ftamens.  Thofe  of  the  fourteenth  are  diftin- 
guiftied  by  seeds  naked  (Gymnofpermia),  and 
seeds  cloathed  (Angiofpermia).  Thofe  of  the 
fifteenth,  by  the  formation  of  the  feed-veffcl,  or 
pod;  as,  with  silicle  (Siliculofa),  and,  with 
silique  (Siliquofa).  Thofe  of  the  twenty-third  are 
one  house  (Monoecia) ;  two  houses  (Dioecta) ; 
and  three  houses  (Trioeda).      Thofe  of  the  twen- 

•  The  Jhaft  or  body  of  th;  piftil. 
+  The  fummits  or  heads  of  the  pifliL 

ty-fourth 
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ty-fourth  are  ferns,  Mossts,  flags,  and  fun- 
gusses.  Thofe  of  the  nineteenth  Clafs  (corrfifting; 
chiefly  of  plants  with  compound  difcous  flowers, 
as  the  thlftle,  dandelion,  &cc.)  are,  eqjtal  poly- 
gamy (Polygamia  Equalis) ;  superfluous  poly- 
gamy (Polygamia  Superflua);  frustraneous  poly- 
gamy {Polygamia  Fruftranea) ;  necessary  poly- 
gamy (Polygamia  Necejfaria)  ;  separate  poly- 
gamy (Polygamia  Segregata)  ;  monogamy  (Mono- 
gamia).  The  following  is  Linneus's  account  (//- 
terally  as  it  ftands  in  the  Litchfield  translation)  of 
the  Orders  laft  mentioned. 

EQUAL  POLYGAMY  confifts  of  many  marriages  with  pro  • 
mifcuous  intercourfe. 

That  is,  of  many  florets  furnijbed  with  ft amens  and  piftils* 
-     The  flowers  of  tbefe  are  vulgarly  called  Flofculous. 
SPURIOUS  POLYGAMY,   where  the  beds  of  the  married 
occupy  the  difk,  and  thofe  of  the  concubines  the  circum- 
ference. ; 
That  is,  the  hermaphrodite  florets  occupy  the  dijhy  and  the 
female  florets  without  flamens  fur  round  the  border •,  and  thai 
in  three  manners  :                                .-..-.. 
{a)  SUPERFLUOUS  POLYGAMY,  when  the  married  fe- 
males  are  fertile,  thence  the  concubines  fuperfluous. 

That  fr*  whn  the  hermaphrodite  flower*  of  the  tfjfi 
are  fnrpijhqd  with  fligmas^  and  produce  feeds ;  and,  the 
female  flowers  alfe,  which  conftitute  the  circumference^ 
produce  feeds  likewife.  '     !     rO 

{h)  FRUSTRANEOtiS  POLYGAMY,    when  the  married 
females  are  fertile,  and  the  cpneubines  barren. 

That  is,  when  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  bf  Ihe  difk 
are  furnijbei  vpith  a  JfigmOj^Xttd  ptodute  Jeearj Umitbe 
florets  which  conftitute  the  drcumference  heniug  no  jgjf~ 
ma,  produce  no  feeds. 
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(cj  NECESSARY  POLYGAMY,  when  the  married  females 
are  barren,  and  the  concubines  fertile. 

That    is,   when  the  hermaphrodite  flowers,  from  the 

defeH  of  the*  ftigrtfa  ■  vf  the  piflil,  produce  no  feed ;   but 

-.."..     the  female  flowers  in  the  circumference  produce  perfe& 

feeds,, 
(e)  SEPARATE  POLYGAMY,  when  many  beds  are  fo  united 
that  they"  confHtute.  one  common  bed. 

That  is,   when  many  flower-bearing  calyxes  arc  con* 
tained   in  one  common   calyx,  fo    as   to   conflttute  one 
-    flower.  . 

..His  GENERA  are  taken  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  parts  of  fructification.  All  plants, 
whether  herbs,  flirubs,  or  trees*  whofe  flowers  and 
feeds  correfpond  as  to  figure  and  difpofition,  are  of 
the  fame  genus. 

His  SPECIES  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  leaves, 
and  other  more    permanent    parts   oF   the  'plant. 
Or,  fpeaking  with  greater  precifion,  the  species 
ii  determined  by  the  nature  and  property  of  the 
feed :  for,  let  the  exterior  of  a  plant,  or  tribe  of 
plants*,  be; what' it  tfiay,  if  the  feed  do  not  produce- 
^r^fe^hla^es,,pjf  the  parent  flock,  but  plants 
Whbft*ppwMAecs-w  properties  a*ev  different  from 
lt^as  in  the*  cafe'oV  apples,  '^ears,   &c,) ;  fuch 
pKmtss  are  -n6i?  qorifidfcred  as .  farming  a  diftinft 
s?veci je%,  but  are.  properly  deemed  VARIETIES 
pf&mb^aturakfpecies),  arifing  from  cultivation, 
•¥  feffie^Foftulft^'dTcumlhnce. 
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LINNEAN  -Oafs  and  Order,  Polygamla  Mbnoecia :  Male 
flowers  containing  eight  ftamens,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers 
containing  eight  ftamens  and  one  piftil,  upon  the  fame  plant* 
There  are  Eleven  Species  :  Ten  of  which  are  natives  of,  or 
have  been  introduced  into,  this  country, 

i.  Acer  Pfeudo-platanus :  The  Sycamore  ;  a  tall  deciduous 
tree ;  native  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  doubtful  whether 
or  not  of  this  iflaod. 

2.  Acer  Campcftre :  The  Common  Maple  ;  a  law  deciduous 
tree. i  common  in  our  woods  and  hedges.  .  :':  - 

3.  Acer  Negunda:  the  Ash-leaved  Maple;  a  deciduous 
tree ;  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

4.  Acer  PJatanoides  :  the  Norway  Maple;  a  deciduous 
tree ;  native  of  Norway  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

5.  Ac$*  rMfitfpefulanum :  the  Montpelier  Maple  ;  a  low 
deciduous  tree ;  growing  common  about  Montpelier. 

6.  Acer. Creticum:  the  Cretan  Maple  ;  a  low  deciduous 
tree;  native  of  the  Eaft.  /...:' 

7.  Acer  Rubrum :  the  Scarlet  Maple  ;  a  deciduous  tree; 
native  of  Virginia  and  Penfylvania. 

8.  Acer  Saccbarinum :  the  Sugar  Maple  ;  a  deciduous  tree ; 
native  of  Penfylvania. 

■9.  Acer  Tartar icum  :  the  Tartarian  Maple;  a  low 
deciduous  tree ;  native  of  Tartary. 

10.  Acer  Pentt/ylvaticum :  the  Pennsylvania**  Maple; 
or  the  Mountain  Maple;  a  tall  deciduous  Jhrub  \  native  of 
Pennfylvania.  ...,..,. 
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i.  The  Sycamore.  This  tree  grows  to  a  great  height 
and  ample  fize,  throwing  out  a  wide-fprcading  top.  Its  leaves 
are  vine-fhaped ;  and,  on  their  firft  appearance,  are  of  a  plea- 
fant  green ;  but  their  beauty  foon  goes  oft",  being  liable  tp  be  per- 
forated and  disfigured  by  infe&s  during  the  fummcr  months, 
which  reduces  the  value  of  the  Sycamore  as  an  ornamental :  it  has 
however,  long  been  confide  red  as  a  timber-tree  in  this  country, 
having  been  much  ufed  by  the  turners  for  wooden  bowls,  dimes, 
trenchers,  &c. ;  but,  iince  the  cuftom  of  uling  earthen  ware  has 
become  fo  prevalent,  its  value  for  this  purpofe  is  greatly  decreaf- 
ed.  Neverthclefs,  near  the  fe:i-coail  it  may  be  planted  with  ad- 
vantage, as  it  is  known  to  withftand  the  attacks  of  the  fea-air 
with  peculiar  hardinefs.  Haneury  fays,  The  Sycamore  being 
wounded  eludes  a  great  quantity  of  liquor,  of  which  is  made 
good  wine.  There  arc  two  Varieties  of  the  Sycamore :  one  with 
broad  leaves  and  large  keys  ;  the  other  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  propagation*  of  the  Sycamore  is  very  eafy.  In  the 
autumn,  when  the  keys  are  ripe,  they  may  be  gathered,  and  in 
a  few  days  after  fown,  aoout  an  inch  and  an  half  deep,  in  beds 
of  common  mould.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  and 
make  a  fhoot  about  a  foot  and  a  halt  by  the  autumn  following, 
if  the  ground  of  the  feininary  be  tolerably  good,  and  they  are 
kept  clean  from  weeds.  The  fpring  after  they  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  planted  ill  the  nurfery,  in  rows  two  feerand  a  half 
afunder,  and  their  diftance  in  the  rows  muft  be  one  foot  and  an 
half.  Here  they. may  remain  till  they  are  big  enough  to  plant 
out  finally,  with  no  farther  trouble  than  taking  oft*  unfightly 
fide-branches,  and  fuch  as  have  a  tendency  to  make  thfctree  fork- 
ed, except  digging  between  the  rows,  which :  muft.  always  be 
done  every  winter.    This  tree  will  grow  upon  almoft  any  foil. 

2.  The  Common  Maple  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  de- 
fcrifwoii.  It  is  of  much  humbler  growth  than  the  Sycamore  ; 
and  is  by  no  means  ornamental ;  nor  is  its  timber  of  a  good  quality, 
being  peculiarly  brittle  :  The  texture  however  is  clofe  and  firm, 
and  it  is  in  good  efteem  amongft  the  turners.  In  the  vale  of 
Glocefter,  where  oak  timber  is  fcarce,  Maple  is  ufed  for  gat^ 
fluff  and  other  purpofes  of  hufbandry ;  and  fometimes  fkrews 
for  cyder-prefTcs  are  made  of  this  wood.  But  the  principal  valu.e 
6f  the  Maple,  is  for  vriderwoi:  it  is  of  quick  growth,  and 
affords  good  fuel. 

The 
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The  method  of  propagation  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Sy- 
camore ;  and,  like  it,  the  Maple  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  and 
fituation. 

3.  The  Ash-leaved  Maple  grows  to  a  large  timber-tree  : 
its  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  well  adapted  to  give  variety  of 
tint ;  but  Hanbury  fays,  this  tree  is  not  proper  to  be  planted 
in  expofed  fituations,  the  branches  being  fubje£  to  be  fplit 
off  by  the  winds.  Its  ufes  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Syca- 
more. 

It  may  be  propagated  from  the  keys,  which  are  perfected  in 
this  country ;  or  by  layering ;  or  from  cuttings,  planted  in  a 
moift  fituation,  in  autumn. 

4.  The  Norway  Maple.  This  alf©  grows  to  a  large  timber, 
tree.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  (hining  green  colour,  and  are  as  large  or 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  Sycamore ;  their  edges  are  acutely  and 
more  beautifully  indented ;  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  eaten  by 
infects  in  the  fummer ;  and  u  in  the  autumn  they  die  to  a  golden 
yellow  colour,  which  caufes  a  delightful  effect  at  that  feafon, 
when  the  different  tints  of  the  decaying  vegetable  world  are  dif- 
played."  The  flowers  are  alio  beautiful  j  they  come  out  early 
in  the  fpring,  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and  fhew  themfelves 
to  advantage  before  the  leaves  come  out.  They  are  frequently 
fucceeded  by  keys,  which  fometimes  arrive  at  maturity  in  this 
climate.     There  is  a  Variety  with  ftriped  leaves. 

The  Norway  Maple  may  be  propagated  from  feed,  as  the 
Sycamore  ;  it  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  layers,  and  cuttings,  planted 
in  a  moifl  foil. 

5.  Montpelier  Maple  grows  to  about  twenty  feet  high, 
and  is  a  very  beautiful  tree.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  three 
lobes,  are  of  a  fhining  green,  a  thickifh  fubftance,  and  retain 
their  verdure  later  in  the  year  than  moft  of  the  other  forts.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  the  fpring,  but  have  very  little  beauty  ;  their 
blow  is  foon  over,  and  fometimes  they  are  fucceeded  by  feeds, 
which  come  to  perfection  in  our  gardens. 

..  6.  Cretan  Maple.  This  grows  to  about  the  height  of  the 
former.  The  leaves  are  downy,  compofed  of  three  lobes,  and 
grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  long  downy  footftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  the  fpring,  are  inconfiderablc  to  the  florift, 
and  are  very  feldom  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  England. 

E  3  7.  Scarlet- 
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7.  Scarlet-flowering  Maple.  Of  this  there  are  two 
forts;  called,  1.  Virginian  fcarlet-jloivering  Maple;  and,  2.  Sif 
Charles  Wager's  Maple*  Both  of  thefe  are  propagated  for  the 
fake  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  and  come  out 
early  in  the  fpring.  The  leaves  are  compofed  each  of  five  (harp- 
pointed  lobes,  which  are  flightly  indented  or  ferrated  :  They  are 
fmooth,  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper  furface,  glaucous  *  under- 
neath ;  and  they  grow  on  long,  fimple,  taper,  reddifh  footftalks. 
The  flowers  come  otit  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches. 
They  appear  in  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  June.  The  fort 
called  Sir  Charles  Wager's  produces  larger  clutters  of  flowers 
than  the  others  ;  on  which  account  it  is  in  moil  efteem. 

8.  Sugar  Maple  is  a  large-growing  tree  ;  will  arrive  at  the 
height  of  forty  feet ;  and  has  broad  thin  leaves,  divided  into  five 
principal  parts  ;  which  are  again  indented  or  cut  at  the  edges 
into  feveral  acute  fegments.  Their  furface  is  fmooth,  of  a  light 
green  colour,  whitifh  underneath ;  and  they  grow  on  pretty  long 
footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  the  fpring,  about  the  time 
of  the  Norway  Maple;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  long  keys, 
which  fometimes  ripen  in  England.  In  America,  the  inhabi. 
tants  tap  this  tree  in  the  fpring,  boil  the  liquor,  and  the  faces 
afford  a  ufeful  fugar.  The  Sycamore,  the  Afh-leaved  and  the 
Norway  Maples  alfo  abound  with  a  faccharine  juice,  from  which 
there  is  no  doubt  but  a  ufeful  fugar  might  be  prepared. 

9.  Tartarian  Maple  will  grow  to  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  undivided,  and  their  edges 
are  unequally  ferrated.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  in  longifh  bunches  ;  they  appear  early  in  the  fpring  J 
and  fometimes  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens, 

10.  Mountain  Maple.  Thzjlalks  of  this  fhrub  are  (lender, 
covered  with  a  whitifh  bark,  fend  forth  feveral  red  blanches,  and 
grow  about  .fifteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  three- febed,  point- 
ed, and  are  unequally  and  fharply  ferrated.  The  flowers  come 
put  in  longifh  bunches,  in  the  fpring  :  They  are  of  a  greeniftl 
yellow  colour ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  (like  thofe  of 
the  Norway  Maple)  generally  fall  off  before  they  are  ripe. 

Thefe  forts  are  all  propagated,  i.  by  the  feeds ;  but  as  they 

*  Glaucous,  of  a  fca  green  colour.  . 
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do  not  always  ripen  in  this  country,  the  beft  Way- will  be  to  pro- 
cure them  from  the  places  where  they  naturally  grow.  A  cool 
fcady  part  of  the  femiriary  fhould  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpofe ;  the  mould  fhould  be  made  fine ;  beds  fhould  be 
marked  out  four  feet  wide^  and  in  length  proportionable  to  the 
quantity ;  and  in  thefe  the  feeds  fhould  be  regularly  fown,  fiftingf 
over  them  about  half  an  inch  x>f  the  fineft  mould.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  fre* 
quently  watered ;  and  this  work  muft  be  duly  attended  to  all 
fummer.  The  fpring  following,  the  ftrohgeft  may  be  drawn 
out,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  in  rows  two  feet  afunder,  and 
at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows  ;  leaving  the 
others  in  the  feminary  to  gain  ftrength.  The  fpring  following 
they  alfo  muft  receive  theTame  culture ;  and  in  the  nurfery  they 
may  remain,  with  no  othef  trouble  than  keeping  the  ground  clean 
from  weeds  in  the  Tummer,  digging  between  the  rows  in  the  win-  , 
ter,  and  taking  off  all  ftrong  and  irregular  fide-moots,  till  they  are 
planted  out.  Trees  raifed  from  feeds  will  grow  fafter,  and  arrive 
at  greater  height,  than  thofe  raifed  from  layers  ;  but  they  will  not 
produce  fuch  quantities  of  flowers ;  which  makes  the  latter  method 
more  eligible  for  thofe  who  want  thefe  plants  for  a  low  (hrubbery. 

2.  By  layers  all  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  to  be  propagated; 
though  it  is  never  pra&ifed  for  the  Common  Maple  and  the  Syca- 
more. The  young  (hoots  may  be  at  any  time  laid  down  in  the 
autumn,  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring.  By  the  autumn  follow- 
ing, they  will  have  ftruck  root,  and  become  good  plants  ;  when 
the  ftrongeft  may  be  fet  out  in  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain  ;  whilft  the  weakeft  may  be  planted  in  the  nur- 
fery, like  the  fecdlings,  for  a   year  or   two,  to  gain   ftrength. 

3.  By  cuttings  alio  thefe  trees  are  to  be  propagated  :  But  this 
method  is  chiefly  practifed  on  the  Afh-leaved  and  Norway  Maples, 
which  more  readily  take  root  this  way.  The  cuttings  fhould  be 
the  bottom  parts  of  the  laft  year's  moots :  They  fhould  be  taken 
off  early  in  October,  and  planted  in  rows  in  a  moift  fhady  place. 
The  fpring  and  fummer  following,  they  muft  be  duly  watered  as 
often  as  dry  weather  makes  it  neceflkry,  and  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds.  By  the  autumn  they  will  be  fit  to  remove  into  the  nur* 
fery  ;  though  if  the  cuttings  are  not  planted  too  clofe,  they  may 
remain  in  their  fituation  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  and  then  be  fet 
out  finally,  without  the  trouble  of  being  previoufly  planted  in  the 

E  4  nurfery. 
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nurfery,  4.  By  budding,  grafting,  and  inarching  lik-ewifcMaplct 
arc  to  be  propagated  :  But  the  other  methods  being  more  eligible, 
thefe  are  never  pra£Hfed,  except  for  the  variegated  forts  and  tht 
large  broad-leaved  kind.  The  latter  is  to  be  continued  no  other- 
wife  than  by  budding  it  on  flocks  of  the  common  Sycamore ;  for 
the  feeds,  though  fo  large  themfelves,  when  fown  afford  you  only 
the  common  Sycamore  in  return. 

Seeds  of  the  variegated  kinds,  however,  when  fown  will  pro- 
duce variegated  plants  in  return ;  which  renders  the  propaga- 
tion of  thefe  forts  very  expeditious,  where  plenty  of  feeds  may  be 
had.  Where  thefe  are  not  to  be  obtained,  in  order  to  propagate  thefe 
varieties  by  budding,  let  fome  plants  of  the  common  Sycamore, 
one  year  old,  be  taken  out  of  the  feminary,  and  fet  in  the  nur- 
fery  in  rows  a  yard  afunder,  and  the  plants  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  diftance  from  each  other  in  the  rows  :  Let  the  ground  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds  all  fummer,  and  be  dug,  or,  as  the  gar* 
deners  call  it,  turned  in,  in  the  winter ;  and  the  fummer  follow- 
ing the  flocks  will  be  of  a  proper  fize  to  receive  the  buds,  which 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  moil  beautifully-flriped  branches.  The 
befl  time  for  this  work  is  Augufl  •  be$aufe  if  it  is  done  earlier,  the 
buds  will  fhoot  the  fame  fummer ;  and  when  this  happens,  a  hard 
winter  will  infallibly  kill  them.  Having,  therefore,  budded  your 
flocks  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Auguft,  with  the  eyes  or  buds 
fronting  the  north,  early  in  Oclober  take  off  the  bafs  matting, 
which  before  this  time  will  have  confined  the  bark  and  pinched  the 
)>ud,  but  not  fo  as  to  hurt  it  much.  Then  cut  off  the  (lock  juft 
above  the  bud,  and  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows.  The  fum- 
mer following,  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds  5  cut  off  all 
natural  fide-buds  from  the  flock  as  they  come  out;  and  by 
autumn,  if  the  land  is  good,  your  buds  will  have  fhot  forth,  and 
formed  themfelves  into  trees  five  or  fix  feet  high*.  They  may  be 
then,  removed  into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;* 
or  a  few  of  them  only  may  be  drawn  out,  leaving  the  others  to 
be  trained  up  for  larger  flandards,  to  ferve  for  planting  out  in 
open  places,  or  fuch  other  purpofes  as  fhall  be  wanting. 

The  Striped  Norway  Maple  fhouldbe  budded  on  flocks  of  its 
own  kind  ;  for  on  thefe  they  take  befl,  and  both  kinds  arc  not 
very  liable  to  run  away  from  their  colours.  Variegated  plants  in 
general  mult  be  planted  in  poor,  hungry,  gravelly,  or  fandy 
&ils,  to  feed  the  difeafe  which  occafions  thefe  beautiful  flripcs, 

and 
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and  eaufe  it  to  be  more  powerful.  But  thefe  trees  fliew  their 
{Irines  in  greater  perfection  in  a  good  foil :  The  plant,  though  in 
iicknefs,  has  the  appearance  of  health ;  the  (hoots  are  vigorous 
and  (Irong ;  the  leaves  are  large,  lefs  liable  to  be  hurt  by  in- 
fers ;  and  the  (tripes  appear  more  perfect,  natural,  and  delight- 
ful, than  thofe  on  bunted  trees  growing  on  a  poor  foil. 


M      S      C      U      L      U      S. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Heptandria  Monogynia:  Each 
flower  contains  feven  or  £ght  males  and  one  female  * :  There  are 
only  two  species  : 

i.  jEsculus  Hlfpo-cafianum :  The  Horse-Chesnut  ;  a 
deciduous  tree ;  native  of  Alia. 

2.  iEscuLUs  Pavia :  The  Scarlet  Esculus,  or  Scar^let- 
flowering  Horse-Chesnut  ;  a  tall  deciduous  Jbrul  ;  native 
pf  Carolina,  the  Brazils,  and  feveral  parts  of  the  Eafr. 

i.  Horse-Chesnut.  This  is  a  large  noble-looking  tree ; 
growing  to  feventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  and  throwing  out  its 
branches  to  a  confiderable  width ;  yet  forming  a  clofe  thickfet 
head ;  which,  if  left  to  nature,  takes  a  mod  beautifully-ftriking 
parabolic  form.  Its  leaves  are  large,  palmated,  and  of  a  dark* 
green  colour :  they  appear  very  early  in  the  fpring  ;  their  buds 
fomctimes  beginning  to  fwell  fo  early  as  Chriftmas,  and  antici- 
pate the  pleafures  of  the  coming  fpring.  Its  flowers  are  Angu- 
larly beautiful,  {landing  in  large  fpikes  thick  among  the  leaves. 
This  tree  is  peculiar  in  a  quick  formation  of  its  fhoots,  which  are 
frequently  perfected  in  lefs  than  three  weeks  from  the  time  of 
foliation ;  "  in  which  time,'*  fays  Miller,  "  I  have  mea- 
fured  fhoots  a  foot  and  a  half  long  with  their  leaves  fully  ex- 
panded/' For  fingle  trees  the  Horfe-Chefnut  (lands,  amongft 
the  ornamental  tribe,  next  to  the  oak;  and  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  when  its  flowers  are  out,  we  know  no  tree  equal  to  it  in 

*  The  i£fculu«  is  one  of  the  defe&ive  genera  of  Linneut.     The  Pans 
having  eight  males  in  each  flower,  belongs  propeily  to  the  eighth  Clafs. 
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grandeur.  It  is  improper  however  to  be  planted  hear  gardens  or 
kept  walks,  as  it  fheds  its  leaves  early  in  autumn,  and,  being 
large  and  numerous,  they  create  a  difagreeable  litter.  The  ufes 
of  the  Efculus  are  few :  its  timber  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  it* 
fruit  of  no  great  eftimation  :  deer  are  faid  to  affect  it  much  ;  and 
Miller  fays,  "  in  Turkey  the  nuts  of  this  tree  are  ground  and 
mixed  with  the  provender  for  their  horfes,  efpecially  thofe  which, 
are  troubled  with  coughs  or  are  broken-winded,  in  both  which 
diforders  they  are  accounted  very  good."  Han  bury  tells  us, 
that  fwine  will  fatten  upon  them  ;  but  does  not  fay  how  they  arc 
to  be  prepared.  We  have  known  them  offered  to  hogs  raw,  alfo 
boiled,  as  likewife  baked  in  an  oven,  but  without  fuccefs. 

The  Horfe-Chefnut  is  propagated  from  the  nuts :  In  au- 
tumn, therefore^  when  they  fall,  a  fufficient  quantity  fhould  be 
gathered.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  foon  afterwards  in  drills,  about 
two  inches  afunder.  If  the  nuts  are  kept  till  fpring,  many  of 
them  will  be  faulty ;  but  where  the  feminary-ground  cannot  be 
got  ready  before,  and  they  are  kept  fo  long,  it  may  be  proper 
to  put  them  in  water,  to  try  their  goodnefs  :  The  good  nuts 
will  fink,  whilfl  thofe  which  are  faulty  will  fwim ;  fo  that  by 
proving  them  this  way  you  may  be  fure  of  good  nuts,  and  have 
more  promifing  hopes  of  a  crop.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
come  up  ;  and  when  they  have  flood  one  year  they  may  be  taken 
up,  their  tap-roots  fhortened,  and  afterwards  planted  in  the 
nurfery.  When  they  are  of  fufficient  fize  to  be  planted  out 
finally,  they  mufl  be  taken  out  of  the  nurfery  with  care,  the  great 
fide-fhoots  and  the  bruifed  parts  of  the  roots  fhould  be  taken  ofi^ 
and  then  planted  in  large  holes  level  with  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  at  the  top  of  their  roots  ;  the  fibres  being  all  fpread  and 
lapped  in  the  fine  mould,  and  the  turf  alfo  worked  to  the  bot- 
tom. A  flake  fhould  be  placed  to  keep  them  fafe  from  the 
winds,  and  they  muft  be  fenced  from  the  cattle  till  they  are  of  a 
fufficient  fize  to  defend  themfelves.  The  befl  feafon  for  all  this 
work  is  October.  After  the  trees  are  planted,  neither  knife  nop 
hatchet  fhould  come  near  them ;  but  they  fhould  be  left  to  Na- 
ture to  form  their  beautiful  parabolic  heads,  and  afTume  their 
utmoft  beauty. 

The  Horfe-Chefnut,  like  mofl  other  trees,  delights  mofl  in 
good  fat  land ;  but  it  will  grow  exceedingly  well  on  clayey  and 
aaarley  grounds. 

Miller  t 
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Miller  fays,  "  when  thefe  trees  are  tranfplarited  their  roots 
fliould  be  preferved  as  entire  as  poflible,  for  they  do  riot  fucceed 
well  when  torn  or  cut ;  nor  fliould  any  of  the  branches  be 
ftiortened,  for  there  is  fcarde  any  tree  which  will  not  bear  ampu- 
tation better  than  this  ;  fo  that  when  any  branches  are  by  acci- 
dent broken,  they  fliould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  item,  that  the 
wound  may  heal  over." 

2.  The  Scarlet  Esculxjs  grows  to  about  fifteen  or  fixteen 
feet  high  ;  and  there  is  a  delicacy  in  this  tree  that  makes  it  de- 
finable. The  bark  of  the  young  flioots  is  quite  fmooth,  and  the 
growing  (hoots  in  fummer  are  of  a  reddifhhue.  The  leares  are 
palmated,  being  pretty  much  like  thofe  of  the  Horfe-Chefnut, 
only  much  fmaller,  and  the  indentures  at  the  edges  are  deeper 
and  more  acute.  The  lobes  of  which  they  are  compofed  are 
fpear-fhaped  ;  they  are  five  in  number,  are  united  at  their  bafe, 
and  (land  on  a  long  red  footflalk.  The  leaves  grow  oppofite  by  pairs 
on  the  branches,  which  are  fpread  abroad  on  every  fide.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  buds  is  in  May  ;  though  they  will  not  be  in  full  blow 
till  the  middle  of  June.  They  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
confequently  have  a  pleating  effect  among  the  vaft  tribe  of  yel- 
low-flowering forts  which  fhew  themfelyes  in  bloom  at  that  fea- 
fon.  They  continue  in  fucceffion  for  upwards  of  fix  weeks ;  and 
fometimes  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

There  are  two  ways  of  propagating  this  tree ;  i.  By  budding 
it  upon  the  young  plants  of  the  Horfe-Chefnut.  Thefe  flocks 
fliould  be  raifed  as  was  directed  in  that  article.  They  fliould  be 
planted  in  the  nurfery  way,  a  foot  afunder,  and  two  feet  diftant 
in  the  rows,  which  fliould  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  muft  be 
dug  between  every  winter  till  the  operation  is  to  be  performed. 
After  they  have  flood  in  the  nurfery-ground  about  two  years,  and 
have  made  at  leaft  one  good  fummer's  fhoot,  the  fummer  follow- 
ing is  the  time  for  the  operation.  Then,  having  your  cuttings 
ready  foon  after  midfummer,  the  evenings  and  cloudy  weather 
fliould  be  made  choice  of  for  the  work.  Whoever  has  a  great 
number  of  trees  to  inoculate,  raufl  regard  no  weather ;  but  keep 
working  on,  to  get  his  bufinefs  over  before  the  feafon  ends ;  and 
indeed,  a  good  hand  will  be  always  pretty  fure  of  fuccefs,  be  the 
weather  what  it  will.    If  the  flocks  were  healthy,  the  fummer 
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following  they  will  make  pretty  good  (hoots;  and  in  a  year  or 
two  after  that  will  flower.  This*  is  one  method  of  propagating 
this  tree;  and  thofe  plants  that  are  propagated  this  way  will 
grow  to  a  larger  fize  than  thofe  raifed  immediately  from  feeds. 
2.  This  tree  alfo  may  be  propagated  by  feeds ;  which  will  fome- 
times  ripen  with  us,  and  may  be  obtained  out  of  our  own  gar- 
dens. The  manner  of  railing  them  this  way  is  as  follows :  Let 
a  warm  border  be  prepared  ;  and  if  it  is  not  naturally  fandy,  let 
drift  f and  be  mixed  with  the  foil ;  and  in  this  border  let  the  feeds 
be  fown  in  the  month  of  March,  about  half  an  inch  deep.  Af- 
ter this,  conftant  weeding  muft  be  obferved;  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  if  they  could  be  (haded  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  it  would  be  much  better.  Thefe,  with  now  and  then  a 
gentle  watering  in  a  dry  feafon,  will  be  all  the  precautions  they 
will  require  the  firft  fummer.  The  winter  following,  if  the  foliation 
is  not  extremely  well  (heltered,  protection  muft  be  given  them 
from  the  hard  black  frofts,  which  will  otberwife  often  deftroy 
them  :  So  that  it  will  be  the  fafeft  way  to  have  the  bed  hooped, 
to  cover  them  with  mats  in  fuch  weather,  if  the  fituation  is  not 
well  defended :  if  it  is,  this  trouble  may  be  faved ;  for,  even 
when  young,  they  are  tolerably  hardy.  In  about  two  or  three 
years  they  may  be  removed  into  the  nurfery,  or  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  they  will  flower  in  three  or  four  years 
after.  The  ufual  nurfery  care  muft  be  taken  of  them  when 
planted  in  that  way  ;  and  the  beft  time  for  planting  them  there, 
or  where  they  are  to  remain,  is  October ;  though  they  will  grow 
exceeding  well  if  removed  in  any  of  the  winter  months  ;  but,  if 
planted  late  in  the  fpring,  they  will  require  more  watering,  as 
the  ground  will  not  be  fo  regularly  fettled  to  the  roots,  as  if  they 
had  been  planted  earlier. 


A    M    O    R    P    H    A. 

Linneant  Clafs  and  Order,  Diadelpbia  Decandria :  Each 
flower  contains  ten  males  and  one  female  ;  the  males  being  con- 
nected at  the  bafe  in  two  divifions :  There  is  only  one  known 
Species : 

Amorpha 
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Amorpha  Fruticofa :  Bastard  Indigo  ;  a  deciduous  Jbrub ; 
native  of  Carolina. 

The  Amorpha  has  its  beauties  ;  but  it  has  other  ill  effe&s  to 
detract  from  its  value.  The  leaves  are  late  in  the  fpxing  before 
their  foliage  is  fully  difplayed.  The  ends  of  their  branches  are 
generally  defrroyed  by  the  froft ;  or,  if  they  recover  it,  they 
have  the  appearance  of  being  dead ;  whilft  other  plants  teftify 
their  effects  of  the  reviving  months.  But  notwithstanding  thefe 
defects,  this  tree  has  fame  other  good  properties  that  in  part 
make  amends  for  them.  The  leaves,  when  out,  which  will  not 
be  before  the  middle  of  May,  are  admired  by  all :  They  are  of 
a  pleafant  green  colour ;  are  very  large,  beautifully  pinnated, 
the  folioles  being  arranged  along  the  ftalk  by  pairs,  arid  terminate 
by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fhew 
themfelves  in  perfection  with  us  the  beginning  of  July.  They 
grow  in  fpikes,  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  are  of  a  lingular  ftrudture.  In  order  to  make  this" 
tree  have  its  belt  effect,  it  fhould  be  planted  among  others  of  its 
own  growth,  in  a  well-fheltered  fituation;  by  which  means  the 
ends  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  winter's  frofts  ;. 
the  branches  will  not  fuller  by  the  violence  of  the  winds ;  and 
as  it  is  fubject  to  put  out  many  branches  near  the  root,  thefe  in- 
delicacies and  impcrfedions  will  be  concealed;  whilft  the  tree 
will  fhew  itfelf  to  the  utmoft  advantage  when  in  blow,  by  ele- 
vating its  purple  fpiked  flowers  amongft  the  others  in  a  pleating; 
view. 

This  tree  may  be  propagated  two  ways ;  firft,  by  {eed$9 
which  mull  be  procured  from  America,  ^  where  the  plant  is  a  na- 
tive j  'for  they  Uo  not  ripen  with  us  in  England.  We  generally 
receive  the  feeds  from  thence  in  February  :  and  they  fhould  be 
committed  to  the  ground  as  foon  after  as  poflible.  They  will 
grow  in  almoft  any  foil  that  is  tolerably  good  ;  though  the  more 
fandy  it  be,  it  will  be  the  better.  After  they  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  have  the  ufual  care  of  feedlings  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
then  be  planted,  either  where  they  are  intended  to  remain,  or 
elfe  in  the  nurfery,  where  they  will  in  a  year  or  two  make  ftrong 
plants.  This  tree  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  layers ;  and  this 
operation  I  would  hire  performed  the  latter  end  of  fummer, 
whilft  the  fap  is  in  motion  ;  for  if  it  is  deferred  until  winter,  the 
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branches  arc  then  fo  exceedingly  brittle,  that  it  will  be  with  diffi- 
culty they  are  brought  down,  without  breaking,  a  proper  depth 
into  the  earth :  Let  the  utmoft  care  be  taken,  or  many  of  the 
young  branches  that  would  have  made  layers  will  be  loft.  In 
fummer,  then,  let  the  branches  be  brought  down  while  tbey  are 
pliable  ;  and  by  the  autumn  twelve-months  after  they  will  have 
taken  root,  and  be  fit  to  remove* 


AMYGDALUS. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Icofandria  Monogynia:  Each 
flower  contains  about  twenty  males  and  one  female  :  There  arc 
four  Species  ;  three  of  which  are  more  particularly  to  our  pur- 
pofe. 

i.  Amygdalus  Communis :  The  Common  Almond;  a  tali 
deciduous  Jbrub ;  native  of  Africa. 

2.  Amygdalus  Nana :  The  Dwarf  Almond  ;  a  deciduous 
Jhrul ;  native  of  Afia  Minor, 

3.  Amygdalus  ' Perfica :  The  Peach;  a  deciduous  tree;  of 
what  country  is  uncertain, 

1.  The  Common  Almond  will  grow  to  near  twenty  feet 
high ;  and  whether  planted  fingly  in  an  open  place,  or  mifced 
with  others  in  clumps,  (hrubbcry-quarters,  &c.  fhews  itfelf  one 
of  the  fineft  flowering  trees  in  nature.  Thofe  who  never  yet 
faw  it,  may  eafily  conceive  what  a  noble  appearance  this  tree 
muft  make,  when  covered  all  over  with  a  bloom  of  a  delicate 
red,  which  will  be  in  March  ;  a  time  when  very  few  trees  are* 
ornamented  either  with  leaves  or  flowers.  No  ornamental  plan, 
tation,  therefore,  of  what  fort  or  land  foever,  ftiauld  be  without 
almond-trees.  Neither  are  the  beauties  of  the  flowers  the  only 
thing  defirable  in  this  tree :  The  fruit  would  render  it  worthy  of 
planting,  were  there  no  other  motive.  It  ripens  well,  and  its. 
goodnefs  i   not  unknown  to  us. 

The  White-flowering  Almond,  well  known  in  our  nurferies,  u 
a  variety  of  this  fpecics,  and  is  cultivated  fox  the  Cake  of  the, 
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flowers  and  the  fruit,  though  the  flowers,  are  inferior  to  tl^e 
others.  Neither  is. this  tree  fo  proper  to  plant  fingly  in. open 
places,  or  near  windows,  for  the  (how  of  its  flowers  ;  for  al- 
though they  come  out  early,  yet  the  whole  bloom  is  fubjeel  to 
be  takea  off  in,  one  night's  nipping  weather,  which  frequently 
happens  at  this  feafon.  Its  ftation,  therefore,  fhould  be  ih 
fhrubbery-quarters,  in  well-fheltered  places  ;  and  in  fuch  it  will 
flower  exceeding  well,  and  fhew  its  white  bloflbms  to  great  ad- 
Vantage.  When  it  is  defigned  for  fruit,  it  fhould  be  fet  againft 
a  fouth  wall,  in  a  well-fheltered  place,  otherwife  there  will  be 
little  hopes  of  fucceYs. 

2.  The  Dwarf  Almond,  Of  this  tree  there  are  two  forts, 
the  (ingle  and  the  double.  Both  grow  to  about  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  are  in  the  firft  efteem  as  flowering-fhrubs.  The  firigle 
fort  has  its  beauties ;  but  the  double  kind  is  matchlefs.  In  both, 
the  flowers  are  arranged  the  whole  length  of  the  lad  yearns  (hoots ; 
their  colour  is  a  delicate  red;  and  they  fhew  themfelves  early  in 
the  fpring,  which  dill  enhances  their  value. 

3..  The  Peach-tree  has  hitherto  been  planted  againft  wails 
for  the  fake  of  the  fruit;  but,  fays  Han  bury,  as  I 'ihardly 
ever  knew  a  perfon  who  was  not  ftruc£  with  the' beauty' of  the 
flowers  when  in  full  blow  againft  a  wall,  why  fhould  it  not  have 
a  (hare  in  wildernefs-quarters  and  fhrubteries^  "ampngft  the  forts 
of  almonds,  &c.  ?  It  may  be  kept  dojvn,  "or  permitted  to  grow 
to  the  height  of  the  owners  fancy ; .  and  the  flowers  are  inferior 
to  none  of  the  other  forts.  Add  to  this,  they  frequently,  in 
well-fheltered  places,  produce  fruit  which  will  be  exceedingly 
well-flavoufed ;  and  thus  the  owner  may.  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
double  treat.  The  above  obfervations  reipedt.  the  Angle  peach  ; 
with  regard  to  the  double-flowered,  it  is  generally  propagated 
for  ornamental  plantations,  and  is  univcrfally  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  fineft  flowering-trees  yet  known.  Againft  a  wall, 
however,  thefe  trees  are  always  the  faireft ;  and  if  they  have 
this  advantage,  they  are  fucceeded  by  very  good  fruit. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  inoculating  them  into 
plum-flocks,  in  Augufh  The  flocks  fhould  be  flrfl  planted  in 
the  nurfery,  when  of  the  fize  of  a  ftraw,  and  the  flrfl:  or  fecond 
fiimmer  after  they  will  bf  ready  to  receive  the  bud.    The  ufual 
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method  of  inoculation  muft  be  obferved,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  fuccefs  ;  though  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  double* 
bloflbmcd  peach  (hould  always  be  worked  into  the  flocks  of  the 
mufTel-plum.  The  two  forts  of  Dwarf  Almond  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by*  layers,  or  from  the  fuckers,  which  they  fbmetime* 
fend  forth  in  great  plenty. 


ANAGYRIS. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Decandria  Monogynia?  Each 
flower  contains  ten  males  and  one  female.  There  is  only  one 
Species : 

Anagyris  Fcetidaz  The  Fetid  Anagyris,  or  Stinking 
Bean  Trefoil;  a  deciduous  Jbrub;  native  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Spain, 

The  Anagyris  is  a  fhrub  of  about  ten  feet  growth.  The 
leaves  are  different  in  the  different  varieties  :  In  one  fort  they 
are  oval,  and  moderately  broad ;  in  the  other  they  are  oblong 
and  narrow;  but  all  of  them  are  hoary.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  fides*  of  the  branches,  in  May,  like  thofe  of  the 
Laburnum:  They  are  numerous,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  b^t 
feldom  fucoeeded  by  good  feeds  in  thefe  parts. 

The  befl  method  of  propagating  thefe  plants  is,  i(r,  by 
the  feeds,  which  fhould  be  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  ripen  well.  Sow  them  in  a  border  of  good  rich  earth,  in 
a  well-fheltered  place,  and  fift  over  them  about  half  an  inch  of 
fine  mould.  March  is  a  very  good  month  for  this  bufinefs ;  and 
when  the  plants  appear,  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  frequently 
give  them  water ;  keep  them  clean  of  weeds  all  fuminer,  and  at 
the  approach  of  winter  prick  round  the  beds  fome  furze-bufhe* 
very  clofe  :  Thefe  will  break  the  keen  edges  of  the  black  winds  ; 
for  common  froffa  thefe  plants  bear  moderately  well.  In  the 
fpring  let  them  be  fet  out  in  the  nurfery-ground,  at  a  foot  dif- 
tance  from  each  other.  Here  let  them  ftand  a  year  or  two,  and 
they  will  be  of  a  proper  fize  to  be  finally  planted  out.  2.  Thefe 
plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers.    For  this  ^urpofe,  a 

few 
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few  plants  fhould  be  fet  for  flools.  Let  them  grow  one  fummer, 
to  get  good  hold  of  the  ground,  and  then  head  them  down. 
The  fummer  following  they  will  make  ftrong  fhoots,.  which  in 
the  autumn  fhould  be  layered.  They  will  readily  ftrike  root,  and 
by  the  autumn  following  will  be  good  plants.^  The  weakefjt  of 
thefe  may  be  fet  out  in  the  nurfery-ground  for  a  feafon'or  two; 
but  the  ftrongefr  may  be  immediately  planted  out. 


ANDROMEDA. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Decandria  Monogynia:  Each. 
flower  contains  ten  males  and  one  female.  There  are  fifteen, 
Species  ;  three  only  of  which  are  yet  enured  to  this  climate ; 

i.  Andromeda  Paniculata  :  The  Virginian  Andromeda  ; 
a  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Virginia, 

2.  Andromeda  Calyculata  :  The  Canadian  Andromeda; 
a  low  deciduous  Jbrub  ;    native  of  Canada,  Siberia  and  Ingria.- 

3.  Andromeda  Mariana:  The  Maryland  Andromeda;  # 
very  low  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Maryland  and  other  parts  of 
North  America. 

1.  The  Virginian  Andromeda  is  a  branching  fhrub» 
about  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed,  plane, 
and  ure  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  panicles  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  :  They  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  come  out  in  July,  but  are  rarely  fuc- 
ceeded  by  good  feeds  in  England. 

2.  Canada  Andromeda  is  a  low  branching  fhrub,  hardly  a 
foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  ob- 
tufe,  reclined  on  their  borders,  and  pofTefled  of  numerous  fmall 
punctures.  The  flowers  grow  in  fhort  leafy  fpikes,  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  :  Their  colour  is  white,  they  appear  ia 
July,  and  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  with  oval  obtufe  leaves,  of 
a  thick  fub (lance,  and  which,  in  mild  feafons,  continue  on  the 
plants  all  winter. 

F  3.  Maryland 
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3.*  Maryland  Andromeda.  This  is  a  flirub,  about  two 
feet  high,  fending  forth  fevcral  ligneous  ftalks  from  the 
root.  The  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and 
grow  alternately  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
final!  bunches  from  the  points  of  the  italk  :  They  are  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  come  out  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fometimes 
fucceeded  by  five-cornered  capfules,  full  of  feeds  ;  which,  never- 
thelefs,  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

Propagation  :  Thefe  plants  fucceed  beft  upon  boggy  and 
moift  grounds.  You  muft  procure  the  feeds  from  the  places 
where  they  grow  naturally  ;  a  year  before  which  a  boggy  or  the 
moiftefl  part  of  your  garden  fhould  be  dug,  and  the  roots  of  all 
weeds  cleared  off.  As  the  weeds  begin  to  rife,  fo  conftantly 
fhould  the  ground  be  again  dug,  and  fea  or  drift  fund  fhould  be 
plentifully  mixed  with  the  natural  foil.  By  this  management  till 
the  feeds  arrive,  the  ground  being  made  tolerably  fine,  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  very  fhallow  in  the  moift  or  boggy  land  ;  or  if 
the  land  fliould  be  fo  boggy  that  it  cannot  be  eafily  worked,  fo 
as  to  be  proper  for  the  reception  of  the  feeds,  then  let  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  foil  from  a  frefh  pafhire,  mixed  with  drift 
fand,  be  laid  over  the  bog,  and  let  the  feeds  be  fown  therein. 
The  bog  will  in  time  abforb  this  foil,  but  the  feeds  will  come 
up  ;  and  this  is  the  moil  effectual  method  of  procuring  plants  of 
this  kind  from  feeds.  The  firft  yaar  after  they  come  up  they 
fhould  be  fliaded  in  very  hot  weather  ;  and  after  that  they  will 
require  little  or  no  care.  Another  method  of  encreafing  thefe 
fhrubs  is  by  layers,  or  fuckers  >  fo  that  whoever  has  not  the 
conveniency  of  procuring  the  feeds  from  abroad,  fliould  get  a, 
plant  or  two  of  the  forts  he  moil  likes  :  Thefe  he  fliould  plant 
in  a  boggy-  fituation  ;  and  in  a  very  little  time  he  will  have  en- 
creafe  enough  ;  for  they  throw  out  fuckers  in  prodigious  plenty, 
and,  if  they  like  the  fituation,  to  a  great  diftance.  Thefe  may 
be  taken  off,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain.' 


A    N    N    O    N    A, 


Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Polyandrla  Polygyria  :  Each  flower, 
•contains  many  males  and  many  females :  There  are  nine  fpeciet ; 

one 
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one  only  of  which  is   fufficiently  hardy  for  the  open  air  of  this 
climate. 

Annona  Triloba  :  The  Papawoi*  Custard-Apple;    a  tali 
forub  ;  native  of  the  Weft-Indies, 

The  Papavv  grows  to  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  fhaped  like  a  fpear,  and  they  fall  off  pretty- 
early  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers,  which  will  fliew  themfelves  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  are  of  a  kind  of  chocolate  colour  tinged 
with  purple,  and  grow  two  or  three  on  a  footftalk.  The 
fruit  is  large,  and  never  ripens  in  England  ;  but  in  the  countries 
where  it  grows  naturally,,  it  is  eaten  by  the  meanefl  of  the  inha^ 
bitants.  The  difference  of  its  fhape  from  that  of  a  pear  is,  that 
its  wideft  partis  neareil  the  footftalk;  and  it  contains  a  num- 
ber of  large  feeds  lying  in  a  row.  It  is  a  native  of  Maryland, 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  Bahama-Iflands  ;  and  from  thence 
we  have  the  feeds  brought,  by  which  numbers  of  plants  arc 
annually  raifed. 

The  manner  of  raising  them  is  thus  :  Let  a  bed  be  prepar* 
fed  in  a  moiftifli  part,  that  is  exceedingly  -well  fheltered,  and  na* 
turally  fandy,  or  inclined  thereto*  If  the  foil  is  oppofite  to  this, 
let  a  fourth  part  of  drift  fand  be  mixed  with  the  mould  ;  and 
having  obtained  the  feeds  from  abroad,  fow  them  in  this  bed 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  letting  the  feeds  be  at  fome  diftance  from 
each  other.  It  is  probable  they  will  come  up  in  the  fpring, 
though  they  fometimes  remain  till  the  fecond,  nay  the  third 
fpring  before  they  make  their  appearance.  When  this  happens, 
the  beds  mull  be  weeded  all  the  time,,  and  the  mould  at  the  fur- 
face  gently  loofened,  if  it  fliould  be  inclined  to  cruil  over.  After 
the  plants  are  come  up  in  the  fpring,  no  other  than  the  ufual 
care  of  feedlings  need  be  taken,  until  the  autumn,  when  the  beds 
inuft  be  hooped  over,  to  be  covered  with  mats  at  the  approach 
of  any  frofl  ;  and  the  gardener  muft  conftantly  obferve  the 
weather,  whether  the  air  hath  the  leafl  tendency  to  it,  that  h? 
may  cover  the  bed  over  ;  for  one  night's  hard  froft,  while 
they  ate  fo  very  young,  would  deftroy  them  all.  With  this 
careful  eye  he  muft  conflantly  watch  over  thefe  plants  all  winter. 
He  muft  double  his  cevering  as  the  froft  encreafes,  and  mull 
always  uncover  them  again  in  mild  and  open  weather.  The  fe- 
cond winter,  the  fame  care  muft  be  obferved,  though  fo  ftri&  an 
•eye  will  not  be  neceffary  ;  for  although  they  will  be  fubjeel  to 
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be  deftroyed  by  hard  frofts,  yet  if  a  gentle  froft  fiiouW  catcli 
them  unawares  to  the  gardener  in  the  night,  there  will  not  be 
much  danger  of  their  fuffcring  ;  for  they  will  be  got  tolerably 
ftrong  by  the  fecond  fummer*s  fhoot :  They  will,  ncverthelefs, 
be  too  tender  to  ftand  the  brunt  of  a  winter's  froft  for  a  year  or 
two  after  that ;  and  confequently  muft  have  a  proportional  (hare 
of  this  attention  every  year  during  thefe  months.  By  this  time 
the  plants  will  have  grown  to  be  tolerably  ftrong,  and  may  be 
taken  up  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  though  their 
.  lituation  mould  be  well  defended  ;  for  a  feyere  froft  in  an  ex- 
pofed  place  would  ftill  overpower  them  ;  though,  after  they  have 
grown  to  be  of  larger  fiie,  they  are  hardy  enough. 

If  a  perfon  has  the  conveniency  of  a  green-houfe,  or  fome 
fuch  room,  he  may  fow  his  feeds  in  boxes  or  pots  filled  with 
maiden  earth,  from  a  rich  pafture,  mixed  with  drift  fand.  Thefe 
boxes  or  pots  fhould  be  afterwards  plunged  into  the  natural 
mould,  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  garden  ;  ajid  the  autumn  after  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe, 
where  they  will  be  naturally  protected  from  the  injuries  of 
weather.  This  protection  may  be  afforded  them  every  winter, 
till  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  defend  themfelves,  when  they  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  boxes  or  pots,  mould  and  all,  into  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain* 


A    R    A    L    I    A. 


Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Pentagynia  :  Eacfc 
flower  contains  five  males  and  five  females  :  There  are  five 
Species  \  only  one  of  which  is  adapted  to  our  purpofe  :. 

Arali  a  Sf inofa  :  The  Angelica  Tree,  or  Prickly  Ange- 
lica ;  a  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Virginia* 

The  Prickly  Angelica  :  The  height  to  which  this  tree 
will  grow,  if  the  foil  and  fituation  wholly  agree  with  it,  is  about 
twelve  feet ;  and  the  ftem,  which  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  it 
defended  by  fharp  fpines,  which  fall  off;  nay,  the  very  leavest 
which  are  branching,  and  compofed  of  many  wings,  and  are  of  a 
pleafant  green  colour,  have  thefe  defenders,  which  are  both  crook- 
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cd  and  ftrong,  and  {land  as  guards  to  them  till  the  leaves  fall  off 
in  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  umbels  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches-:  They  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow  co- 
lour; and  their  general  chara&ers  indicate  their  ftru&ure.  They 
make  their  appearance  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Auguft; 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

Propagations  This  tree  will  what  gardeners  call Jpawn ; 
u  e.  after  digging  among  the  roots  young  plants  will  arife,  the 
broken  roots  fending  forth  fre(h  ftems ;  nay,  if  the  roots  are 
planted  in  a  warm  border,  and  fhaded  in  hot  weather,  they  will 
grow  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  in  pots,  and  affifted  by  a  mode- 
rate  warmth  of  dung,  or  tanners  bark,  they  will  be  pretty 
fare  of  fuccefs  ;  fo  that  the  propagation  of  this  tree  is 
very  eafy.  But  the  general  method  of  propagating  it,  and 
by  which  the  beft  plants  may  be  had,  is  from  feeds,  which 
tnuft  be  procured  from  America,  for  they  do  not  ripen  in  En- 
gland ;  and,  after  having  obtained  them,  they  muft  be  managed 
in  the  following  manners  The  time  that  we  generally  receive 
them  is  in  the  fpring ;  fo  that  againft  their  coming  we  muft  be 
fiirniflaed  with  a  fufficient  number  of  large  pots.  Thefe,  when 
the  feeds  are  come,  muft  be  filled  with  Unc  mould,  which,  if 
taken  from  a  rich  border,  will  do  very  well.  The  feeds  mult  be 
(own  in  thefe  pots  as  foon  as  poffible  after  their  arrival,  hardly 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  in  a  warm 
place  their  whole  depth  in  the  foil.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  break 
the  mould  in  the  pots,  and  water  them  as  often  as  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  cruft  over;  and  if  they  arev (haded  in  hot  weather,  the 
plants  will  frequently  come  up  the  firft  fummer.  But  as  thU 
does  not  often  happen,  if  the  young  plants  do  not  appear  by 
Midfummer^  the  pots  fhould  be  taken  and  plunged  in  a  fhady 
place  ;  nay,  if  they  fhould,  there  will  be  ftill  more  occafion  for 
this  being  done  ;  for  they  will  flourifti  after  that  better  in  the 
fliade ;  and  the  defign  of  plunging  them  in  a  warm  place  at  firft 
was  only  with  a  view  of  fetting  the  powers  of  vegetation  at  workt 
that,  having  natural  heat,  artificial  fhade  alfo  may  be  given 
them,  and  water  likewife,  the  three  grand  necefTaries  for  the 
purpofe.  The  pots,  whether  the  plants  are  come  up  in  them  or 
not,  fhould  be  removed  into  fheiter  in  O&ober,  either  into  a 
greenhoufe,  fome  room,  or  under  an  hotbed-frame ;  and  in  the 
fpring,  when  all  danger  of  froft  is  over,  they  fhould  be  plunged 

F  3  into 
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into  the  natural  ground  their  own  depth  in  a  fhady  place.     Thofe 

that  were  already  come  up  will  have  fhot  itrong  by  the  autumn 

following  ;  and  if  none  of  them  have  appeared,  they  will  come 

up  this  fpring  ;  and  whether  they  are  young  fecdlings,   or  fmall 

plants  of  a  former  fummer's  growth,  they  muft  be  conflantly 

kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  duly  watered  in  the  time  of  drought  ; 

and  this  care  muft  be  obferved  until  the  autumn.     In  October 

they  mud  be  again  removed  into  fhelter,  either  into  a  greenhoufe, 

&c.  as  before,  or  fixed  in  a  warm  place,   and  hooped,  that  they 

may  be  covered  with  mats  in  frofty  weather.     In  the  latter  end 

of  March  following,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  the  nurfery  way, 

to  gain  ftrcng;h  before  they  are  finally  planted  out.     The  ground 

for  this  purpofe,  befides  the  natural  ihelter,  fhould  have  a  reed-* 

hedge,  or  fomething  of  the  like  nature,  the  more  effectually  to 

prevent  the  piercing  winds  from  deftroying  the  young  plants.     Iri 

this  mug  place  the  plants  may  be  fet  in  rows :  in  each  of.  which 

rows  furze-bufhes  fhould  be  ftuck  the  whole  length  ;  and  all 

thefe  together  will  enfure  their  iafety.     But  here  one  caution  is 

to  be  obferved ;   not  to  flick  the   furze  fo  thick,  but  that  the 

plants  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  and   not  to  take 

them  away  too  early  in  the  fpring,   left,  being  kept  warm  the 

whole  winter,  and  being  deprived  of  their  protection,  a  cutting 

frbft  fhould  happen,  as  it  fometimes  does  even  in  April,  and  de- 

flroy  them.     Weeding   and  watering  in  dfy  weather  muft  be 

their  fummer's  care.     They  may  be  ftuck   again  with  furze,- 

bufhes  in  the  winter  5  though  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  do  it  in 

fo  clofe  a  manner  ;  and  with  this  care,  ftill  diminifhing  in  pro* 

portion  the  number  of  furze-bufhes,  they  may  continue  for  three 

or  four  years,  when  they  may  be  plantpd  out  into  the  warmeft 

parts  of  the  plantation.     With- this  management  thefe  plants  will 

be  inured  to  bear  our  winters,  in  well-fheltercd  places. 

The  fpines  which  grow  on  the  branches  and  the  leaves  admor 
jiifh  us,  for  our  own  fafety,  not  to  plant  this  tree  too  4iear  the 
fides  of  frequented  walks  ;  and  the  confideration  of  the  nature  of 
the  tree,  which  is  rather  tender  at  the  beft,  directs  us  (if  we  have 
a  mind  to  retain  the  fort)  to  plant  it  in  a  warm  and  well-fheU 
tered  fituation  ;  where  the  piercing  frofts,  come  from  what  point 
they  will,  will  lofc  their  edge ;  for  without  this,  they  will  be 
too  tender  to  ftand  the  teft  of  a  fevere  winter ;  though  it  ha« 
often  happeped,   that  after  the  main  ftcm  of  the  nl«nt  has  been 

+cftroyed, 
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deftroycd,  it  has  fhot  out  again  from  the  root,  and  the  plant  by 
that  means  been  both  encrcafed  and  prefervcd. 


ARBUTUS. 

Linnean    Clafs  and    Order,   Decandria   Monogynia :     Each ' 
flower  contains    ten   males  and   one  female.      There    are    ten 
Species  ;  two  of  which  are  proper  for  our  purpofe. 

i.  Arbutus  Unedo  :  The  Arbutus,  or  the  Common  Straw- 
berry Tree  ;  an  evergreen  tree ;  native  of  Ireland  and  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Arbutus  Andracbne  :  The  Andrachne;  or  the  Orien- 
tal Arbutus;  or  the  Oriental  St&aw  berry-Tree  ;  au 
evergreen  tree ;  native  of  the  Eaft. 

i.  The  Arbutus.  Of  this  Species  there  aTe  four  Varieties : 
namely, 

The  oblong-bruited,      j  The  red-flowered,  and 
The  round-fruited,         |  The  double-blossomed. 

One  description  is  nearly  common  to  them  all :  And  their  in- 
confiderable  variation  is  almoft  fufficiently  {hewn  in  their  re- 
spective appellations.  • 

The  oblong-fruited  Arbutus  will  grow  to  be  a  middlmg-fized 
tree  in  fome  countries  %  far  we  read  of  the  large  ufes  its  wood  has 
been  applied  to ;  fuch  as,  Arbutea  crates^  &c.  Arbutean  har- 
rows, &c.  With  us  It  may  be  kept  down  to  any  fize.  The 
main  ftems  are  covered  with  a  light-brown  bark,  rough,  and  fall- 
ing. The  younger  branches  are  of  a  kind  of  purple  colotfr, 
whilftthe  laft  year's  moots  are  of  a  fine  red,  and  a  little  hairy. 
The  leaves  grow  alternately  on  the  branches,  and  are  of  an  ob_ 
long  oval  figure*  They  (land  on  fhort  footftalks,  and  the  oldeft 
leaves  make  a  contraft  with  the  younger  by  having  their  footftalk 
and  mid-rib  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour.  They  are  fmooth,  and  beauti- 
fully fcrrated.  Their  upper  furface  (as  in  raofl  trees)  is  of  a  ftronger 
green  than  their  under ;  and  the  young  twigs  are  garnifhed  with 
them  in  plenty.  Thefe  are  beauties  in  common  to  moft  trees,  in 
fome  degree  or  other ;  but  every  thing  elfe  almoft  of  this  tree 
that  prefents  itfelf  to  confideration  is  lingular  :  The  time  of  its 
flowering  will  be  in  November  and  December ;  when  it  is  rather 
Angular  to  fee  a  tree  in  the  open  ground  in  full  blow  \  and  the 
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fruit  ripens  by  that  time  twelvemonth  after.  The  manner  and 
nature  of  the  fruit,  which  look  like  very  large  red  ftrawberries, 
give  it  alfo  a  lingular  and  delightful  look ;  and  this  is  heightened 
as  they  appear  all  over  the  tree  among  the  flowers ;  for  that  is 
the  time  of  its  being  ripe,  when  the  flowers  for  the  fucceeding 
crop  are  fully  out.  The  flowers  themfelves  make  no  great 
figure ;  they  are  of  a  kind  of  whitifh-yellow  colour  ;  and  arc 
fuceeeded  by  the  abovementioned  Strawberry  fruit,  which  will 
require  a  revolution  of  twelve  months,  before  they  perfectly  ar- 
rive at  their  maturity  and  colour.  The  flowers  of  the  firft  fort 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  fecond ;  and  the  fruit  is  oval,  and 
much  larger  than  our  Common  Scarlet  Strawberry, 

The  round-fruited  fort  has  its  pitcher-fhaped  flowers,  which  are 
fuceeeded  by  round  fcarlet  fruit,  as  wide  as  they  arc  long ;  and 
this  is  all  the  difference  between  thefe  forts. 

The  Strawberry-tree  with  red  flowers  differs  in  no  refpeft  from 
the  common  fort,  only  the  flowers  are  red,  and  thefe  conftitute 
a  variety  from  the  other  forts  of  flowers ;  but  the  contrail  is  not 
fo  great  between  their  fruit  and  them,  as  of  the  other  forts, 
their  colour  approaching  too  near  to  a  famenefs. 

The  Double-bloJJbmed  Strawberry-tree  differs  in  no  refpedt,  only 
that  the  flowers  are  double ;  but  this  difference  is  fo  inconfider- 
able,  that  it  will  not  be  feen  without  looking  into  the  flower ;  and 
even  then  the  doublenefs  will  appear  fo  trifling  as  fcarcely  to  me* 
rit  notice ;  fo  that  a  plant  or  two,  to  have  it  faid  that  the  col- 
lection is  not  without  it,  will  be  fuificient.  Neither  ought  any 
more  to  be  admitted ;  for  they  will  not  produce  the  fame  plenty 
of  fruit,  which  conftitutes  the  greateft  beauty  of  thefe  trees,  at 
the  Angle  forts. 

The  method  of  Propagating  the  Varieties  of  the  Arbutu* 
is  by  layers  and  cuttings  :  the  Species  itfelf  may  be  raifed  front 
feed.  By  layers  they  will  all  grow :  The  operation  mufl  be 
performed  on  the  youngefl  twigs ;  and  in  fome  foils  they  will 
ftrike  root  pretty  freely,  whilfl  in  others  they  can  hardly  be  made 
to  grow  at  all ;  But  before  they  have  lain  two  fummers,  you 
may  fcarcely  venture  to  look  for  any.  When  the  roots  arc 
{truck,  the  layers  fhould  be  carefully  taken  off  in  the  fpringt 
and  planted  in  feparate  pots ;  and  after  well  watering  them,  they 
fliould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  an  hotbed,  and  this  will  fet 
them  forward ;  for  without  this  afliftance,  many  of  the  layers 

will 
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will  be  loft ;  fince  they  are  difficult  plants  to  make  grow.  After 
the  hotbed  has  forced  the  feeds  into  a  ftate  of  vegetation,  the 
pots  may  be  taken  out,  and  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  fame 
natural  mould,  to  keep  them  cool  and  moift ;  and  here  they 
may  ftand  for  two  or  three  years,  or  longer,  if  the  pots  arc 
large  enough,  without  ever  removing  or  fheltering  in  winter  ; 
for  they  arc  hardy  enough  to  refift  our  fevereft  cold.  When 
they  are  to  be  finally  fet  out,  ail  the  mould  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots  hanging  to  the  roots  ;  and  having  proper  holes  made 
ready,  they  may  be  planted  in  them,  and  the  plant  will  be  igno- 
rant of  its  new  fit  u  at  ion. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  encreafed  by  cuttings,  which  muft  be 
planted  in  pots,  and  have  the  benefit  of  a  good  bark-bed ;  ia 
which  being  conftantly  fhaded  and  duly  watered,  many  of  them 
will  grow.  As  the  plants  raifed  this  way  will  be  rather  tender  by 
being  forced  in  the  bark-bed,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  remove  them 
into  the  greenhoufe,  or  to  place  them  under  an  hotbed-frame 
during  the  firft  winter ;  and  after  that,  the  pots  may  be  fet  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  ground,  and,  like  the  layers,  the  plants  may  be 
turned  out  at  a  convenient  time  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

Next  we  proceed  to  the  beft  way  of  railing  the  Common  Ar* 
hutus;  and  that  is  from  feeds.  Let  thefe  betaken  from  the  ob- 
long or  round-fruited  fort.  The  feeds,  which  will  be  ripe  fome 
time  in  November  or  the  beginning  of  December,  for  they  will 
not  be  ripe  at  the  fame  time  in  all  places,  muft  be  then  gathered  ; 
and  as  they  fhould  not  be  fowed  until  the  fpring,  it  will  be  pro. 
per  to  put  them  into  a  pot  or  jar,  mixing  with  them  a  quantity 
of  driftffand ;  and  this  will  preferve  them  found  and  good.  The 
beginning  of  March  is  the  beft  time  for  fowing  the  feeds  ;  and 
*he  beft  foil  for  them  is  maiden  earth,  taken  from  a  rich  pafture 
at  leaft  a  year  before,  with  the  fward ;  and  this,  by  conftant 
turning,  being  well  rotted  and  mixed,  will  be  ready  to  receive 
them.  Having  filled  a  different  quantity  of  pots  with  this  fine 
mould,  let  the  feeds  be  fown,  and  but  juft  covered,  fcarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  A  dry  day  fhould  be  chofen  for  the 
bufmefs  ;  and  no  watering  by  the  hand  fhould  be  given  them, 
as  it  will  endanger  the  fetting  the  mould  hard  in  the  pots. 
Leave  them  abroad  until  fome  rain  falls,  which  at  that  time  may 
be  hourly  expected ;  and  after  that,  having  an  hotbed  ready, 

plunge 
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plunge  the  pots  therein.  In  lefs  than  fix  weeks  you  may  expert 
your  plants  to  appear ;  when  much  air  fhould  be  afforded  theni, 
and  frequent  waterings,  in  fmall  quantities,  gently  i'prinkled 
over  them.  After  this,  they  may  be  hardened  to  the  air  by  de- 
grees, and  the  pots  fct  up  to  the  rims  in  the  natural  mould,  in  a 
fhady  place.  In  October  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  or  fome  fhelter,  in  frofty  weather ;  though  they  fhould 
always  be  fet  abroad  in  mild  open  weather.  In  the  fpring  they 
may  be  {hook  out,  and  planted  in  feparatc  pots ;  and  they 
fliould  have  the  advantage  alfo  of  a  hotbed  to  fet  them  a-grow- 
ing  :  their  future  management  may  be  the  fame  as  was  directed 
for  the  layers.  When  thefe  trees  are  to  be  planted  out,  very 
little  regard  need  be  paid  to  the  foil  or  fituation  ;  for  they  will 
grow  almoft  any  where,  and  refift  our  fevereft  northern  blaffcs. 
One  thing,  however,  the  gardener  muft  conflantly  obferve,  in 
order  to  continue  his  trees  in  their  beauty ;  viz.  as  often  as  a 
heavy  fhow  falls,  fo   conflantly  fliould  he   go   and  fhake  the 

.  boughs ;  for  it  will  lodge  amongft  the  leaves  and  branches,  in 
fuch  great  quantity,  as  to  weigh  down  and  fplit  the  largeft 
branches  ;  the  deformity  of  which  afterwards  may  be  eafily  con- 
ceived. Befides,  many  years  muft  expire  before  the  tree  will, 
if  ever  it  fliould,  grow  to  its  former  beauty  ;  to  prcferve.  this* 
therefore,  makes,  the  narrowly  watching  thefe  trees  in  fnowy 
weather  highly  neceflary. 

'  2.  The  Andr  achne  will  grow  to  a  larger  fize  than  the  Arbutus. 
The  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  )figure  as  the 
preceding  fort ;  though  they  are  larger,  and  have  their  edges 
undivided.     The  flowers  grow  like  the  other  forts ;  are  of  the 

.  fame  colour ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  large,  oval,  fcarlet  fruit. 
It  is  called  the  Oriental  Strawberry-Tree,  becaufe  this  fort  grows 
plentifully  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft,  and  is  ufeful  to  the  inha^ 
bitants  for  many  purpofes  in  life. 

The  Andrachne  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Arbutus. 


ARTEMISIA. 

Linnean  Clafs   and  Order,  Syngenefia  P  oly garni  a k  Super Jlua  : 
Hermaphrodite  florets  containing  five  males  and  one  female,  and 

female 
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female  florets  containing  one  piftil,  in  the  fame  difcous  flower : 
There  are  twenty-five  Species,  which  are  principally  her* 
baceous  ;  one  only  being  intitled  to  a  place  amongft  the  tribe  of 
ornamentals* 

Artemisia  Arhorefcens  :  The  Tree-Wormwood:  a  noa* 
deciduous  JIj rub  :  native  of  Italy  and  the  Eaft. 
•  The  Tree-Wormwood  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  to  th« 
height  of  about  fix  feet.  The  leaves  are  its  chief  excellence, 
and  of  thefe  there  are  two  or  three  forts  :  One  fort  is  very  much 
divided,  or  cut  into  feveral  narrow  fegments  ;  thofe  of  the  other 
are  broader.  They  are  very  hoary ;  and  as  they  cdntinue  o* 
the  branches  all  winter,  they  have  a  Angular  and  an  agreeable 
effe&  among  the  evergreens  at  that  feafon.  The  flowers  arc 
fmall,  and  have  very  little  beauty ;  they  are  collected  into 
rpundifti  heads,  and  I  never  perceived  them  to  be  followed  by 
good  feeds. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings.  Plant  them 
in  May,  June,  July  or  Auguft,  in  a  fliady  place,  and  thejr 
"will  readily  grow,  efpecially  if  they  are  watered  a  few  times  at 
the  flrft  planting.  In  the  autumn  thefc  cuttings,  which  will  then 
have  become  good  plants,  fhould  be  each  fet  in  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  placed  under  a  hotbed  frame,  or  in  the  greenhoufe,  to 
be  preferved  all  winter.  In  the  fpring  they  may  be  turned  out 
into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,,  which  mult 
be  naturally  warm  and  well  flickered,  or  they  will  be  liable  to 
be  deflroyed  by  the  feverity  of  the  following  winter.  In  fuch  a 
fitnation  they  will  live  for  many  years ;  though  it  may  be  ad- 
vifeable  to*  keep  a  plant  or  two  in  the  greenhoufe,  to  keep  up  the 
flock,  if  a  more  than  common  hard  winter  fhould  put  a  period 
fo  thofe  that  are  planted  abroad. 


AT   R    IP    l    e    x. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  •  Polygamia  Monoecia  :  Herma- 
phrodite flowers  containing  five  males  and  one  female,  and  fe- 
male 
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male  flowers  containing  one  piftil,  on  the  fame  plant.  There 
are  twelve  Species  ;  two  only  of  which  are  to  our  purpofe. 

I*  Atriplex  Halimus :  Broad-leaved  Sea  Purslain- 
Tree  :  a  non-deciduous  Jhrub ;  grows  naturally  upon  the  fea- 
coaft  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  as  alfo  in  Virginia. 

2.  Atxiplex  Portulacoides  :  Narrow-leaved  Sea-Pur» 
*LAIN-Tree  ;  a  non- deciduous  Jhrub  ;  native  of  our  own  fea- 
coaft,  and   of  the  North  of  Europe. 

i.  The  Broad-leaved  Purslain-Tree  generally  grows  to 
about  five  or  fix  feet ;  and  will  fend  forth  its  branches  fo  as  to 
fpread  around,  and  form  a  large  broad  head.  The  young 
branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  white  bark ;  that  of  the 
older  is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  which  will  be  peeling  length- 
ways, and  falling,  efpecially  in  the  fpring.  The  branches  arc 
exceedingly  brittle,  and  their  infide  is  green  to  the  very  pith,,  of 
which  there  is  veiy  little.  The  leaves  arc  foft,  white,  and- 
'filvery,  and  nearly  of  the  fhape  of  the  Greek  letter  Delta.  They 
have  their  edges  entire  ;  and  look  well  at  all  times,  efpecially  in 
winter,  when  they  caufe  as  great  a  variety  as  poffible  among 
thofe  trees  that  retain  their  leaves  at  that  time.  This  fhrub 
feldom  flowers  in  our  gardens  ;  and  when  that  happens,  it  is 
poflTefled  of  no  beauty  to  recommend  it  to  the  florid 

2.  The  Narrow-leaved  Purslain-Tree  commonly  grows 
to  about  four  feet  high.  The  branches  are  numerous  and  grey . 
and  they  naturally  fpread  abroad  in  a  bufhy  manner.  The  leaves 
are  filvery  ;  though  not  fo  white  as  the  other  fort ;  but  they 
are  narrower,  which  occafions  its  being  fo  diftinguifhed  ;  and  of 
an  oval  figure  ;  and  by  them  the  fhrub  receives  no  fraall  orna- 
ment.    The  flowers  have  little  beauty. 

Thefe  fhrubs  are  propagated  by  cuttings ;  which  will  grow, 
if  planted  at  any  time  of  the  year  ;  though  the  beft  way  is  to 
take  the  cuttings  in  March,  of  the  ftrongeft  former  fummer's 
moots,  to  cut  them  into  lengths  about  a  foot  each,  and  to  plant 
them  a  third  part  deep  in  the  mould.  Thefe  will  all  readily 
take  root,  and  be  good  plants  by  the  autumn  following.  In 
fummer,  flips  and  cuttings  may  be  planted ;  but  then  it  will  be 
advifeable  to  plant  them  pretty  clofe  together  in  beds,  and 
afterwards  to  hoop  the  beds,  and  fhade  them  from  the  heat  at 

that 
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that  time.  They  will  foon  take  root ;  and  after  that  Will  require  ho 
further  trouble  :  But  until  that  is  effected,  they  fhould  be  water- 
ed and  (haded  in  the  hot  weather,  and  the  mats  fhould  be  con- 
jftantly  taken  off  in  the  evening,  and  alfo  in  rainy,  moift,  or 
cloudy  weather;  and  by  this  means  plenty  of  plants  may  be 
raifed:  If  it  happened  to  be  a  dripping  day  when  they  were 
firft  planted,  much  trouble  in  (hading  and  watering  will  be 
fared,  as  they  may  be  nearly  upon  ftriking  root  before  the 
weather  clears  up.  Thefe  fhrubs  fhould  be  always  raifed  at  a 
diftance  from  farm-yards,  barns,  &c.  where  there  are  fparrows  ; 
for  thefe  birds  are  fo  exceedingly  fond  of  the  leaves,  that  when 
once  they  find  them  out,  they  will  never  leave  nor  forfake  them 
until  they  have  entirely  dripped  the  plants ;  and  though  the 
fhrub  will  (hoot  out  afrefti,  yet  they  will  as  conftantly  repair  to 
their  repaft,  and  will  thus  continue  to  prey  upon  them  until 
they  have  entirely  deftroyed  them.  I  am  obliged  (continues 
Hanbur  y)  to  give  this  precaution,  becaufe  all  my  plants  of  thefe 
forts  are  thus  conftantly  eat  up  by  the  fparrows  in  my  gardens  at 
Church-Langton,  as  often  as  I  plant  them  ;  fo  that  I  am 
obliged  to  keep  them  at  Gumley,  and  in  my  other  diftant  nurfe- 
ries,  where  they  remain  free  from  fuch  devourers. 

Thefe  plants  require  a  warm  (heltered  (ituation,  being  fubjedfc 
to  be  cut  by  the  early  frofts. 


AZALEA. 


LinnEAn  Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  MonogynU :  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  one  female.  There  are  fix 
Species  ;  two  of  which  are  proper  for  the  fhrubbery. 

Azalea  Nudlflora  :  The  Red  American  Upright  Honey- 
suckle :  or  the  Red  Azalea  ;  a  deciduous  Jbrub ;  native  of 
Virginia. 

Azalea  Flfcofa:  The  White  American  Upright  Honey- 
suckle ;  or  The  White  Azalea  ;  a  low  deciduous  Jbruh ;  native 
of  Virginia* 

i.  The  Red  Azalea  has  feveral  (terns  anting  from  the  fame 
root,  which  will  grow  to  fereaor  eight  feet  high.    The  leaves 

are 
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arc  of  an  oval  figure*  fmooth,  entire,  and  placed  alternately 
on  the  branches.  The  flowers  arc  produced  in  clufters  from-  tha* 
fides,  of  he  branches,  on  long  naked  foot  fta  Iks  :  Their  colour  is 
red,  and  they  are  agreeably  fcehted ;  each  compofed  of  a  long 
naked  tube,  cut  at  the  top  in»  five  fprcading  fegments.  They 
will  be  in  blow  in  July  j  but  they  fcldom  ripen  their  feeds  in 
our  gardens.     There  is-  a  variety  of  this,  with  yellow  flowers. 

2.  The  White  Azalea.  From  the  root  of  this  arife  feveral 
llender  brown  Hems,  to  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leave*  arc 
fpear-ifhaped,  narrow  at  their  bafe,  have  a  rough  border,  and 
grow  in  cluflers.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  clu iters, 
coming  out  between  the  leaves.  They  are  finely  fecnted,  and 
each  of  them  has  a  tube  of  riear  an  inch  long,  divided  at  the  top 
into  five  fegments,  two  of  which  are  reflexed*  Their  colour  is 
white,  with  a  bad  yellow  on  their  outfidc  ;  they  will  be  in  blow 
in  July,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated,  i.  By  layering  the  young  (hoots; 
and  for  this  purpofe,  a  flit  mull  be  made  on  each,  as  is  pra&ifed 
for  carnations  :  The  autumn  is  the  beft  feafon  for  the  work* 
When  the  layers  have  flruck  good  root,  they  may  be  removed 
into  the  nurfcry,  and  planted  in  lines  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
each  other  ;  where  after  having  flood  a  year  or  two  at  the. moil, 
they  will  be  proper  plants  to  be  planted  out.  2.  Thefe* 
forts  aHb  propagate  themfelves  very  faft  ;  for  as  they  throw  up 
many  ftems  from  the  fame  roots  after  they  have  flood  a  few 
years,  fome  of  thefe  may  eafily  be  taken  off,  with  fome  root  at 
each,  and  cither  planted  in  the  nurfcry -ground,  or  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain. 


B    E    R    B    E    R    I    S. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Hexandria  Monogynla  ;  Each 
flower  contains  fix  males  and  one  female  :  There  are  three 
Species  j  two  of  which  are  here  treated  of  : 

1.  Berber  is  Vulgaris  :  The  Common  Berbery  :  a  well* 
known  deciduous  Jbrub,  common  in  our  hedges. 

a.  Berberis  Cretica  :  The  Cretan,  or  Box-leaved  Ber* 
be*y  :  a  low  deciduous  Jbrul  \  native  of  Crete. 

x.  TIht 
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i.  The  Common  Berbery.  This  fhrub  is  diflinguifhed  by  the 
acidity  of  its  leaves,  the  fharpnefs  of  its  fpines,  the  yellownefs 
t>f  its  inner  bark,  and  the  fcarlet  colour  of  its  berries,  which 
add   a  beauty  to  our  hedges  in  winter,  and  afford  a  favourite 
pickle  and  garnifli  for  our  tables.     Hanbury  enumerates  other 
ufes  of  the  Berbery,  particularly  in  medicine,  and  recommends 
the  cultivation  of  it  in  the  warmeft  manner.     There  is  however 
an  evil  attendant  of  the  Berbery-bufh  which  ought  to  confine  it 
within  the  'pale  of  our  gardens  and  fhrubberies  ;  we  mean  its 
polfonous  effect  upon  corn ;  more  particularly  uppn  wheat.  This 
is  a  circum fiance  which  has  been  long  known  to  the  common 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  cfpeeially  in  Norfolk, 
where  the  farmers  are  more  obfervant  and  much  more  enlighten- 
ed than  thofe  ufeful  members  of  fociety  in  general  are.     The 
idea,   neverthelefs,  has   been  treated  by  theoretical  writers   on 
Hufbandry    as   chimerical    and    fuperftitious  ;    and  has    been 
brought  forward  as  one  of  thofe  vulgar  errors  of  farmers  which 
ought  to  induce  gentlemen  and  n^n  of  genius  to  refcue  fo  ufeful 
a  fcience  as  that  of  Agriculture  out  of  the  hands  of  ignorance. 
JJeing  however  always  ready  to  hear  the  opinion  of  profejjional 
men,  and  having  been  aflured  by  many  fenfible  farmers  of  the 
truth   of  this  matter,  we  had  a  few  years  ago  a  Berbery-bufh 
planted,  in  the  month  of  February,    in  the  centre  of  a  large 
piece  of  wheat.      No  obvious  effect:  took  place  until  the  corn 
began  to  change  its  colour  before  harvefl,  when  a  long  blacken- 
ing flripe  became  fo  confpicuous  amongft  the  growing  whitenefs 
of  the  wheat,  that  it  might  have  been  diflinguifhed  at  a  mile's 
diflance.  It  refembled  the  tail  of  a  comet  ;  the  bufh  reprefent. 
ing  the  comet  itfelf ;  and  what  rendered  the  experiment  flriking, 
whilfl  on  one   fide  the  effect  did  not  reach  more  than  three  or 
four  feet,  on  the  oppofite  fide  it  was  obvious  to  the  diflance  of  ten 
or  twelve  yards  ;  notwithftanding  the  top  of  the  fhrub  planted  was 
not  much  larger  than  a  man's  head.     At  harveft,  the  ears  which 
grew  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bufh,  flood  erect, 
the  grains  fhriveled  and  empty  ;  as  the  diflance  from  the 

Berbery  increafed  the  effect  leflened,  vanifhing  imperceptibly  : 
whilfl  the  grain  of  the  reft  of  the  field  was  of  a  good  quality. 
We  do  not  mean  in  this  place  to  comment  upon  the  fact,  or  to 
attempt  to  account  for  fo  lingular  an  effect  by  the  help  of 
nafonlng  only  ;  having  in  our  intentions  a  fuite  of  experiment s 
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in  order  to  endeavour  to  come  at  the  caufe.  Our  motive  for 
mentioning  the  fa&  at  prefent  is  to  induce  others  to  make, 
fimilar  experiments,  as  well  as  to  fHmulate  gentlemen  to  extirpate 
from  their  eftates  fo  pernicious  a  plant ;  more  particularly  from 
the  hedges  and  borders  of  arable  fields. 

There  are  three  Varieties  of  the  Common  Berbery  : 

The  Berbery  with  white  fruit. 

The  Berbery  with  black  fruit. 

The  Berbery  without  ftoncs  :  which  laft  is  the  fort  principally 
cultivated  for  the  berries.  ■ 

2.  The  Box-leaved  Berbery  grows  to  a  yard  or  four  feet 
high,  and"  is,  pofleffed  of  many  fharp  fpines  at  the  joints.  The 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  box-tree,  between  which  the  flowers 
come  out,  on  flender  footftalks.  But  as  this  fort  never  produces 
any  fruit  in  England,  and  being  alfo  liable  to  be  killed  by  hard 
frofts,  it  is  feldom  propagated  in  our  gardens. 

The  propagation  of  the  Berbery  is  as  follows,     i.  When 
a  quantity  of  the  common  Berbery  is  wanted,  the  beft  way  is  to 
raife  it  from  the  feeds,   which  fhould  be  fown,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  in  a  bed  made  in  any  part  of  the  garden.  Thefe  will  fre- 
quently remain  till  thefecond  fpring  before  the  plants  come  all  up; 
till  which  time  the  beds  fhould  be  weeded  as  often  as  the  weeds 
appear  5  for  if  they  are  neglected  fo  as  to  get  ftrong,  by  pulling 
them  up  many  of  the  feeds  will  alfo  be  drawn  out  of  the. bed  by 
their  roots.     After  the  plants  have  grown  one  year  in  the  feed- 
bed,  they  fhould  be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery,  where  they  may 
remain  for  about  two  years,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out 
finally.    This  is  the  moft  expeditious  method  of  raifing  a  large 
quantity  of  thefe  trees,  when  wanted.     2.  Another  method  of 
propagating  the  Berbery  is  by  layers  ;  a  method  by  which   all 
the  forts  may  be  encreafed  5  and  in  the  performance  of  which, 
no  other  art  or  trouble  Heed  be  ufed,  than  laying  the  branches 
down  in  the  ground,  without  either  flit  or  twift.     If  this  is  done 
any  time  in  the  winter,  by  the  autumn  following  they  will  have 
taken  good  root ;    the  ftrongeft  of  which  layers   will    be    then 
fit  to  plant  out  ;    whilft  thofe  that  are  weaker  may  be  plant* 
ed  in  the  nurfcry-ground,  to  gain  ftrength.     3.  The  cuttings 
alfo  of  thefe  trees  will  grow ;  for  if  they  be  planted  in  Odtober, 
in  a  moiftifh  good  earth,  they  will  moft  of  them  ftrike  root ;  fo: 
that  the  propagation  of  this  tree  by  w  of  thefe  ways  is  very* 
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eafy*    Whoever  is  defirous  of   the  Box-leaved  Berbery  muft 
afford  it  a  warm  dry  foil,  in  a  well-fheltered  place. 
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Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Monoecia  Tetrandria :  Male 
flowers  containing  four  framens,  and  female  flowers  containing 
two  piflils,  difpofed  in  feparate  cylindrical  catkins  upon  the  fame 
plant.     There  are  five  Species  : 

i.  Betula  Alba  :  The  Common  White  Birch  :  a  well 
known  deciduous  tree  ;  native  of  this  country,  as  alfo  of  moft  of 
the  colder  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Betula  Nigra  :  The  Virginian  Black  Birch  :  a  deci* 
,duous  tree  ;  native  of  Virginia,  as  alfo  of  Canada. 

3.  Betula  Lenta  :  The  Canada  Birch  :  a  deciduous  tree; 
native  of  Canada,  and  of  Virginia. 

4.  Betula  Nana  :  The  Dwarf  Birch  :  a  deciduous  Jbrub  ; 
aative  of  Lapland,  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  Scotland. 

5.  Betula  Alnus  :  The  Alder  :  a  well  known  aquatic  deci- 
duous tree  ;  common  in  our  fwamps  and  low  grounds  ;  it  is  alfo 
common  in  mofl  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  America. 

1.  The  Common  White  Birch.  This  tree  is  fo  common,  and 
its  ufes  fo  well  known  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  any  defcrip* 
tion  of  it  feems  unnecefTary.  It  is  in  general  of  a  humble 
growth  ;  however,  in  a  foil  and  fituation  it  affects,  it  will  rife  to 
a  great  height,  and  fwell  to  a  confiderable  Cite,  There  is  a 
fprucenefs  in  its  general  appearance  in  fummer ;  and  in  winter 
its  bark  fometimes  exhibits,  in  its  variegations  of  red  and  white, 
no  inelegant  object.  Were  it  not  for  its  being  fo  commonly 
feen  upon  poor  foils,and'in  bleak  inhofpitable  fituations,  as  well 
as  for  the  mean  and  degrading  purpofes  to  which  it  is  univer- 
sally put,  the  Birch  would  have  fome  claim  to  being  admitted 
to  a  place  among  the  ornamentals.  Its  ufes  are  chiefly  for 
brooms,  fuel,  and  charcoal  :  if  it  be  fuffered  to  grow  to  a  proper 
fize,  it  will  make  tolerable  gates,  hurdles,  rails,  &c  :  it  is  alfo 
•ufed  by  the  patternmakers.  Hanbury  &ys,  it  is  alfo  applicable 
G  to 
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to  larger  ufcs ;  and  is  highly  proper  for  the  fellies  of  broad- 
wheel  waggons,  it  being  inlocked  fo  as  net  to  bo  cleaved.  "  I  have 
been  informed  (lays  he)  by  an  old  experienced  wheelwright,  that 
old  Birch-trees  cannot  be  cleft,  as  the  grains  run  crofTways,  and 
that  he  prefers  it  for  feveral  ufes  in  his  way  to  rnoft  wood  ;  and 
as  I  have  feen  feveral  of  thefc  trees  more  than  two  feet  fquarc, 
the  timber  of  the  Birch  may  perhaps  be  of  more  value  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  efleemed."  Its  ufe  in  making  wine  is  well 
known.  Bat  although  we  enumerate  the  ufes  to  which  the 
Birch  is  applicable  when  it  is  already  in  pofieffion,  we  do  not 
mean  to  recommend  in  general  terms  the  planting  of  Birch  ; 
except  in  bleak  and  barren  fituations  where  no  other  tree  will 
thrive  ;  and  except  as  a  fkrecn  and  guardian  to  nurfe-up  and  de- 
fend from  chill;ng  blafb  plants  of  greater  value. 

The  propagation  of  the  Birch  is  eafy  :  it  may  be  raifed 
either  from  feeds,  or  by  layering  ;  and  it  will  flourifh  in  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituation. 

2.  The  Black  Virginia  Birch  will  grow  to  upwards  of 
fixty  feet  in  height.  The  branches  are  fpotted,  and  more  fpar- 
ingly  fet  in  the  trees  than  the  common  forts.  The  leaves  are 
broader,  grow  on  long  footftalks,  and  add  a  dignity  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree  ;  and  as  it  is  naturally  of  upright  and  fwift 
growth,  and  arrives  at  lb  great  a  magnitude,  Han  bury  thinks 
it  ought  to  have  a  fhare  among  our  forenVtrees,  and  to  be 
planted  for  flandards  in  open  places,  as  well  as  to  be  joined 
with  other  trees  of  its  own  growth  in  plantations  more  imme- 
diately defigned  for  relaxation  and  pleafure. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  differing  in  the 
colour,  fize  of  the  leaves,  and  fhoots ;  all  of  which  have  names 
given  them  by  nurferymen,  who  propagate  the  different  forts 
forfale  ;  fuch  as,  I.  The  Broad-leaved  Firgini an  Birch;  2.  9 f hi 
Poplar-leaved  Birch]  .3.  The  Paper-Birch;  4.  Tlie  Brown 
Birch,  &c. 

3.  Canada  Birch.  This  grow3  to  a  timber-tree  of  fixty  or 
more  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  oblong, 
fmooth,  of  a  thin  confidence,  pointed,  and  very  (harply  ferrat- 
ed.  They  differ  in  colour ;  and  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies  go 
by  the  names  of,  1.  Dujky  Canada  Birch;  2.  White-Paper 
Birch ,  3.  Poplar-leaved  Canada  Birch  ;  4,  Low-growing  Canada 
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Birch,  &c.  The  bark  of  this  fpecies  is  very  light,  tough,  and 
durable  ;   and  the  inhabitants  of  America  ufe  it  for  canoes. 

4.  Dwarf  Birch.  This  is  a  low  branching  fhrub,  about  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  round,  and  their  edges  are  ferrated. 
It  hardly  ever  produces  either  male  or  female  flowers,  and  is 
chiefly  coveted  when  a  general  collection  of  plants  is  making. 

The  method  of  propagating  all  the  foreign  forts  is,  1.  From 
feeds.  We  receive  the  feeds  from  America,  where  they  are 
natives  ;  and  if  we  fow  them  in  beds  of  fine  mould,  covering 
them  over  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  they  will  readily 
grow.  During  the  time  they  are  in  the  feminary,  they  muft  be 
conftantly  weeded,  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  when  they  are  one 
or  two  years  old,  according  to  their  flrength,  they  fliould  be  plant- 
ed in  the  nurfery,  in  rows,  in  the  ufual  manner.  Weeding  muft 
always  be  obferved  in  fummer,  and  digging  between  the  rows  in 
winter  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  about  a  yard  or  four  feet  high, 
they  will  be  of  a  good  lize  to  be  planted  out  for  the  (hrubbery- 
quarters.  A  part,  therefore,  may  be  then  taken  up  for  fuch  pur- 
pofes ;  whilft  the  remainder  may  be  left  to  grow  for  (tandards, 
to  anfwer  fuch  other  purpofes  as  may  be  wanted.  2.  Thefe 
trees  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers  ;  and  this  is  the  way  to 
continue  the  peculiarities  in  the  varieties  of  the  different  forts.  A 
fufficient  number  of  plants  fhould  be  procured  for  this  purpofe, 
and  fet  on  a  fpot  of  double-dug  ground,  three  yards  diftance 
from  each  other.  The  year  following,  if  they  have  made  no 
young  (hoots,  they  fhould  be  headed  to  within  half  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  to  form  the  (tools,  which  will  then  (hoot  vigoroufly  the 
fummer  following ;  and  in  the  autumn  the  young  (hoots  fliould 
be  pla(hed  near  the  (tools,  and  the  tender  twigs  layered  near  their 
ends.  They  will  then  ftrike  root,  and  become  good  plants  by 
the  autumn  following ;  whilft  frefh  twigs  will  have  fprung  up 
from  the  (tools,  to  be  ready  for  the  fame  operation.  The  layers, 
therefore,  fliould  be  taken  up,  and  the  operation  performed 
afrefli.  If  the  plants  defigned  for  (tools  have  made  good  (hoots 
the  firft  year,  they  need  not  be  headed  down,  but  plafhed  near 
the  ground,  and  all  the  young  twigs  layered.  Thus  may  ati 
immediate  crop  be  raifed  this  way ;  whilft  young  (hoots  will 
fpring  out  in  great  plenty  below  the  plaftied  part,  in  order  for 
layering  the  fucceeding  year.  This  work,  therefore,  may  be 
repeated  every  autumn  or  winter ;  when  foroc  of  the  ftrongeft 
O  a  layers 
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layers  may  be  planted  out,  if  they  are  immediately  wanted  j 
whilft  the  others  may  be  removed  into  the  nurfery,  to  grow  to> 
be  ftronger  plants,  before  they  are  removed  to  their  deftined 
habitations.  3.  Cuttings  alfo,  if  fet  in  a  moift  fhady  border  the 
beginning  of  October,  will  frequently  grow  :  But  as  this  is  not 
a  fure  method,  and  as  thefe  trees  are  fo  eafily  propagated  by 
layers,  it  hardly  deferves  to  be  put  in  practice. 

5.  The  Alder.  This  well-known  aquatic  will  grow  to  a 
large  timber  tree.  The  Alder,  like  the  Birch,  fuffcrs,  as  an 
ornamental,  from  an  afTociation  of  ideas  ;  we  not  only  fee  it  very 
common,  but  we  fee  it  in  low,  dreary,  dirty  fituations  :  nevcrthe- 
lefs,  if  the  Alder  be  fuffered  to  form  its  own  head  in  an  open  ad- 
vantageous fituation,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unfightly  tree  :  in 
Stow  Gardens,  in  what  is  called  the  old  part,  there  are  fome  very 
fine  ones  ;  and  in  coming  round  from  the  houfe  by  the  road 
leading  to  Buckingham,  there  is  one  which  is  truly  ornamental. 
Hacked  and  disfigured  in  the  manner  in  which  Alders  in  general 
are,  they  have  but  little  effect  in  doing  away  the  unfightlinefs  of 
a  fwamp ;  but  if  they  were  fuffered  to  rife  in  groups  and  finglets, 
open  enough  to  have  room  to  form  their  full  tops,  and  clofe 
enough  to  hide  fufliciently  the  unfeemlincfs  of  the  furface,  even  a 
moor  or  a  morafs  fecn  from  a  diftance  might  be  rendered  an  agree* 
able  object.  Many  ufes  of  Alders  have  been  enumerated  by 
authors  :  they  were,  indeed,  more  numerous  than  they  are  at 
prefent.  Leaden  pipes  have  fuperfeded  them  as  pump-trees  and 
water-pipes,  and  logwood  has  rendered  their  bark  of  little  value. 
They  are  however  flill  ufeful  as  piles,  and  make  tolerable  boards  ; 
they  are  alfo*  convenient  as  poles,  and  make  good  charcoal :  great 
quantities  are  cut  up  for  patten  wood,  and  for  the  wooden  heel* 
and  foals  of  fhoes.  But  upon  the  whole  the  confumption  is  too 
inconfiderable  to  make  them  an  object  of  the  planter's  notice* 
except  in  particular  fituations.  For  fecuring  the  banks  of  rivers  . 
we  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  Alder  ;  its  roots  are  flronger 
and  more  interwoven  with  each  other  than  thofe  of  the  Salix 
tribe  :  alfo  in  low  fwampy  fituations  where  the  ground  cannot 
be  drained  but  at  too, great  an  expence,  the  Alder  may  be  plant- 
ed with  propriety  and  advantage :  but  wherever  the  foil  is  or 
can  be  made  pafturable,  the  Alder  fhould  by  no  means  be  perr 
rnitted  to  gain  a  footing.  Its  fuckers  and  feedlings  poifon  the 
herbage ;  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  obfervant  hufband- 

man. 
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roan,  that  the  roots  of  the  Alder  have  a  peculiar  property  of 
rendering  the  foil  they  grow  in  more  moift  and  rotten  thanit 
would  be  if  not  occupied  by  this  aqueous  plant.  Plantations  of 
Alders  (hould  therefore  be  confined  tofwampy,  low,  unpafhirable 
places  ;  except  when  they  are  made  for  the  purpofes  of  orna- 
ment ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  native  fpecies  ought  to  give  place  to 
its  more  ornamental  varieties^  of  which  Han  bury  makes  five  ; 
namely.  i.  The  Long-leaved  Alder.  2.  The  White  Alder. 
3.  The  Black  Alder.  4.  The  Hoary^eaved  Alder.  5.  The 
Dwarf  Alder. 

The  propagation  of  the  Alder,  like  that  of  the  other 
aquatic  natives,  is  very  eafy :  it  may  be  raifed  either  from 
fuckers,  from  cuttings,  or  by  layering ;  and  no  doubt  from 
feed,  though  this  mode  of  propagation  is  feldom  pra&ifed  in 
this  country.  Evelyn  mentions  a  peculiar  method  of  raifing 
this  tree  from  cuttings  or  truncheons,  which  he  calls  the  Jcrfey* 
manner  :  he  fays,  "  I  received  it  from  a  moft  ingenious  gentle* 
man  of  that  country  :  it  is,  to  take  truncheons  of  two  or  three  fact 
long  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  to  bind  them  in  faggots, 
and  place  the  ends,  of  them  in  water  till  towards  the  fpring,  bV 
which  feafon  they  wljl  have  contracted  a  fwelling  fpire  or  knur 
about  that  part,  which  being  fet  does  (like  the  Gennet-moil 
Apple-Tree)  never  fail  of  growing  and  {hiking  root."  Millar 
recommends  truncheons  of  three  feet  long,  two  feet  of  which  to 
be  thruft  into  the  ground.  Han  bury  fays,  that  truncheons  are 
uncertain,  and  ftrongly  recommends  layering ;  which  for  pre- 
ferring the  varieties,  as  well  as  for  ornamental  plantation  of 
Alders  in  general,  is  the  beft  method, 
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Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Bidynamia  Jngh/permia :  Each 
flower  contains  four  males  and  one  female ;  two  of  the  males 
being  fhorter  than  the  other  two ;  and  the  feeds  being  inclofed 
in  a  pod.  There  are  eighteen  Species  ;  five  of  which  are 
enured  to  this  climate. 

G  3  i,  Bignonia 
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i.  Bigkonia  Catalpa  :  The  Catalpa  ;  a  deciduous  tree; 
native  of  Carolina. 

2.  Bignonia  Se?npervirens  :  The  Evergreen  Bignonia,  or 
the  Virginia  Jasmine,  or  the  Virginia  Climber  ;  an  ever" 
green  climber  ;  native  of  Virginia. 

3.  Bignonia  Unguis :  The  Claw  Bignonia,  or  the  Qua- 
pri  foliate  Bignonia;  a  deciduous  climber ;  native  of  Bar- 
badoes,  and  other  Wefl-India  Iflands. 

4.  Bignonia  Capreolata:  The  Tendril  Bignonia,  or  the 
Capreolate Bignonia;  a  deciduous  climber  ;  native  of  North 
America. 

5.  Bignonia  Radicans :  The  Scarlet  Trumpet  Flower  ; 
a  deciduous  climber ;  native  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Canada. 

i.  The  Catalpa  will  grow  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet ;  and  as  the  ftem  is  upright,  and  the  leaves  fine  and  large,  it 
fhould  be  planted  as  a  ftandard  in  the  midrt  of  fine  opens,  that  it 
may  without  moleftation  fend  forth  its  lateral  branches,  and  fhew 
itfelf  to  every  advantage  in  view.  Thcfe  opens,  neverthelefs, 
fhould  be  fuch  as  are  well  fheltered,  otherwife  the  ends  of  the 
branches  wijl  be  deftroyed  by  the  feverity  of  the  winter's  froft, 
which  will  caufc  an  unfightly  appearance  ;  and  the  leaves, 
being  very  large,  make  fuch  a  refinance  to  the  fummer's  high 
winds,  as  to  occafion  whole  branches  to  be  fplit  off  by  that 
powerful  element.  The  bark  of  the  Catalpa  is  brown  and 
fmooth,  and  the  leaves  are  cordated.  They  are  about  five  or  fix 
inches  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  length.  They  tfand  by 
threes  at  the  joints,  arc  of  a  blueifh  call,  and  are  late  in  the 
fpring  before  they  come  out.  The  flowers, are  tubulous ;  their 
culour  is  white,  having  purple  fpots,  and  yellowifli  flripes  on 
the  infide.  The)'  will  be  in  full  blow  in  Auguit ;  but  are  not 
fdeceeded  by  good  feeds  in  England. 

Whoever  has  the  convcnicncy  of  a  bark-bed  may  propa- 
gate this  tree  in  plenty,  1.  By  cuttings,  which  being  planted 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  the  beds  in  the  fpring,  will  fcon 
ftrike  root,  and  may  afterwards  be  fo  hardened  to  the  open  air# 
that  they  may  be  fet  abroad  in  the  fliade  before  the  end  of 
iumraer;  in  the  beginning  of  October,  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  a  green-hotife,  or  under  fome  fhelter,  to  be  protected  from 
(the  winter's  frofl.      In  the  fprin£,  after  the  bad  wcathCr  is  paft, 
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they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery- 
way,  in  a  well  (hehercd  place  ;  and  if  the  foil  be  rich,  and  rather 
inclined  to  be  moift,  it  will  be  the  better.  Here  they  may  ftand 
for  four  or  five  years,  the  rows  being  dug  in  winter,  and  weeded 
in  fummer,  when  they  will  be  of  a  proper  lize  to  be  planted  out 
to  Hand.  Thefe  cuttings  will  often  grow  in  a  rich,  fhady,  moift 
border ;  fo  that  whoever  can  have  plenty  of  them,  fhould  plant 
them  pretty  thick  in  fuch  a  place,  and  he  may  be  tolerably  furei 
by  this  way,  of  railing  many  plants.  2.  From  feed,  which  mud  be 
procured  from  America,  and  fhould  be  fovvn  in  a  fine  warm 
border  of  light  rich  mould,  or  elfe  in  pots  or  boxes  ;  the  feed- 
ling  plants  requiring  more  than  a  common  care. 

2.  The  Evergreen  Bignonia  has  almoft  every  perfection 
to  recommend  it  as  a  climber  ;  for  though  the  plants  are  fmall, 
yet  if  they  are  trained  up  to  a  wall,  or  have  bufhes  or  trees  on 
which  to  climb,  they  will  mount  to  a  great  height,  by  their 
twining  ftalks,  and  over-top  hedges,  and  even  trees,  and  will 
form  at  a  diftance  a  grand  figure  from  the  fway  they  will  bear. 
The  leaves  of  Bignonia  are  fingle,  and  of  a  lanceolate  figure. 
They  grow  from  the  joints,  are  of  a  fine  ftrong  green  colour,  and 
-  very  ornamental :  but  the  flowers  conftitute  the  greateft  value  of 
this  plant,  on  account  of  the  fine  odour  nature  has  beftowed  on 
them  ;  which  is  to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  perfume  the  circum- 
ambient air  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  Thefe  flowers  are  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  lefs  beautiful t&SA  fome  of  the  other  forts, 
which  is  fufficiently  recompensed  by  their  extraordinary  fra- 
grance. They  grow  in  an  ereel  manner,  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  at  each  joint,  and  their  figure  nearly  refembles  that  of  a 
trumpet.     The  pods  that  fucceed  thefe  flowers  are  fmall. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which  over-tops  whatever 
plants  are  near  it,  to  a  great  height.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lan- 
ceolate figure,  and  grow  from  the  joints,  often  four  oppofite. 
They  are  of  a  fine  green  ;  but  their  flowers  are  produced  rather 
thinly,  and  ftand  each  on  its  own  footftalk  ;  and  are  not  pofTelfc 
ed  of  the  heightened  fragrance  of  the  other. 

3.  The  "Claw  Bignonia  is  another  noble  climber.  It 
rifes  by  the  help  of  claw-like  tendrils,  the  branches  being  very 
flender  and  weak  ;  and  by  thefe  it  will  over-top  bufhes,  trees,  &c. 
twenty  or  thirty  .feet  high.     The  branches,  however,  flxew  their 
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natural  tendency  to  afpire,  for  they  wind  about  erery  thing 
that  is  near  them  ;  fo  that,  together  with  the  afliftance  nature 
has  given  them  of  tendrils,  it  is  no  wonder  they  arrive  at  fo 
great  an  height.  Thefe  branches,  or  rather  ftalks,  have  a  fmooth 
furface,  are  often  of  a  reddifh  colour,  particularly  next  the  fun, 
and  are  very  tough.  The  tendrils  grow  from  the  joints ;  they  are 
bowed,  and  are  divided  into  three  parts.  The  leaves  grow  in  pairs  at 
the  joints,  and  are  four  in  number  at  each.  Thefe  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  have  their  edges  entire,  and  are  very  ornamental  to  the 
plant ;  for  they  are  of  an  elegant  green  colour  :  their  under  fur* 
face  is  much  paler  than  their  upper,  and  their  footftalks,  mid-? 
rib,  and  veins,  alter  to  a  fine  purple.  The  flowers  are  monope-> 
talous  and  bell-fhapcd.  The  tube  is  very  large,  and  the  rim  is 
divided  and  fpreads  open.  They  grow  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  in  Auguft,  two  ufually  at  each  joint ;  and  they  are  fuc* 
ceeded  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally  by  long  pods* 

4.  The  Tendril  Bignonia  is  another  fine  climber,  which 
rifes  by  the  afliftance  of  tendrils  or  clafpers.  The  leaves  grow 
at  the  joints  oppofite  by  pairs,  though  thofe  which  appear  at  the 
bottom  frequently  come  out  lingly.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  continue  on  the  plant  all  winter.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  Auguft,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  :  they  are  of 
the  fame  nature,  and  of  the  fhape  nearly  of  the  former ;  are 
large,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods, 

5.  The  Scarlet  Trumpet  Flower  -will  arrive  to  a  pro- 
digious height,  if  it  has  either  buildings  or  trees  to  climb  up  by ; 
for  it  ftrikes  root  from  the  joints  into  whatever  is  near  it,  and 
thus  will  get  up  to  the  tops  of  buildings,  trees,  &c.  be  they  ever 
fo  high.  This  fpecies  has  pinnated  leaves,  which  grow  oppofite 
by  pairs  at  the  joints.  Thefe  leaves  are  compoled  of  about  four 
pair  of  folioles,  which  end  wiih  an  odd  one.  They  are  of  a  good 
green  colour,  have  their  edges  deeply  cut,  and  drawn  out  into 
a  long  point.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  Auguft,  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches?  in  bunches  :  they  are  large,  and,  like  the  other, 
are  compofed  of  one  tube ;  but  they  are  {haped  more  like  a 
trumpet  than  any  of  the  forts.  They  are  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
and  make  a  grand  fhow.  This  is  the  fort  chiefly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Scarlet  Trumpef  Flower. 

There  is  another  fort  called,  the  Smaller  Trumpet  Flower*  It 
differs  from  the  lail  only  in  that  (he  leaves  and  flowers    are 
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fmaller,  and  fome  fancy  their  colour  to  be  a  finer  red  ;  the 
colour  of  the  former,  in  fome  fituations,- often  approaching  to 
that  of  an  orange  colour,  Thefe  two  forts  are  more  hardy 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  confequently  more  proper  to  be- 
fet  againft  old  walls,  &c.  in  expofed  fituations :  they  will  all, 
however,  bear  our  climate  very  well ;  though  it  would  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  fep  the  tender  forts  in  well-fheltered  places,  as  they 
will  otherwife  be  in  danger  of  fufFering  by  fevere  froits,  efpe* 
cially  while  young,  if  there  be  nothing  to  break  them  off. 

The  propagation  of  the  Climbers.  1.  If  the  (hoots  are 
Jaid  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a  little  mould,  they  will 
immediately  flrike  root,  and  become  good  plants  for  fetting  out 
where  they  are  wanted.  *.  They  will  all  grow  by  cuttings. 
The  bottom  part  of  the  ftrongeft  young  fhoots  is  the  beft; 
and  by  this  method  plenty  may  be  foon  raifed.  3.  They  are  to 
be  raifed  by  feeds ;  but  this  is  a  tedious  method,  efpecially  of 
the  pinnated-leaved  forts  ;  for  it  will  be  many  years  before  the 
plants  railed  from  feeds  will  blow* 


BU.PLEURUM. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Digynia :  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  one  female.  There  are  fixteen 
Species  ;  but  they  are  principally  herbaceous :  There  is  only 
one  fit  for  open  grounds  in  this  country. 

Bupleurum  Fruticofum :  The  Ethiopian  IJartwort,  or 
the  Shrubby  Bupleurum  ;  an  evergreen Jbrub ;  growing  natu- 
rally amongfl  the  rocks  on  the  coaft  of  the  South  of  France,  and 
alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Italy. 

The  Ethiopian  Hartwort  is  of  low  growth;  it  fcldom 
rifes  more  than  eight  feet  high ;  and  will  produce  plenty  of 
flowers  before  it  gets  to  the  height  of  one  yard.  The  bark  of 
the  oideft  ftcms  is  of  a  brown,  that  on  the  younger  (hoots 
of  a  reddifti,  colour ;  but  this  is  not  conftant,  for  fometimes  it 
will  be  greyifh,  at  others  of  a  purplifh  blue.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  fine  pale  green  colour,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches. 
They  are  of  an  oblong,  oval  figure,  and  have  their  edges  en- 
tire. They  are  fmooth,  and,  being  of  a  delicate  pale  green,  arc 
very  ornamental  to  the  fhrub.     The  flowers  are  produced  from 
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the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  longifh  umbels.  They  make  no 
great  figure  (having  but  a  bad  yellow  colour),  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft;  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  will  often, 
though  not  always,  ripen  with  us ;  and  by  which,  when  they 
do,  plenty  of  plants  may  be  raifed. 

The  method  of  propagating  this  fhrub  is  cither  from  feeds 
fown  in  pots  of  rich  light  loom  in  March  ;  or  from  cuttings,  in 
the  following  manner  i  The  latter  end  of  July  is  the  time  ;  and 
if  the  weather  be  moift  or  rainy,  fo  much  the  better ;  if  not, 
ibme  beds  muft  be  well  dug,  and  made  moift  by  watering.  The 
cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  the  evening,  and  the  beds  muft  be 
hooped,  to  be  covered  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  On 
their  being  firil  planted,  no  fun  fhould  come  near  them  ;  but 
after  they  have  been  fet  a  fortnight,  they  may  have  the  morning 
fun  until  nine  o'clock,  and  afterwards  fhading ;  obferving  al- 
ways to  uncover  them  in  the  evening,  as  alfo  in  moift,  cloudy, 
or  rainy  weather.  Many  of  thefe  cuttings  will  grow  ;  and  in 
winter  it  will  be  proper  to  protect  them  from  the  frpft  with  mats 
in  the  like  manner  :  After  that  they  will  require  no  further  trou- 
ble until  they  are  planted  out. 

This  evergreen  is  fcarcely  hardy  enough  to  ftruggle  with  our 
fevereft  weather;  whenever  therefore'  it  is  introduced  into 
plantations,  it  fhould  always  have  the  advantage  of  a  dry  foil 
and  a  well-fheltered  Htuation. 
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Lin nean  Clafs  and  Order,  Monoecia  Tetrandrla :  Male  flowers 
containing  four  ftamens,  and  female  flowers  containing  three  piftils 
upon  the  fame  plant.  Linneus  makes  only  one  Species  of 
Buxus  :  of  this  however  there  are  feveral  varieties  ;  fome  of 
which  in  their  prefent  flate  have  every  appearance  of  diflinc"r 
fpecies  *  : 

*  Millar  fays,  "  The  two  forts  ©f  Tree  Box  have  been  frequently 
xaifed  from  feeds,  and  conftantly  produced  plants  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  the  feeds  were  taken  from,  and  the  Dwarf  Box  will. never  rife  to  any 
confiderable  height  with  any  culture."  (Art.  Evxvs.) 

i.  The 
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i.  The  Broad-leaved  Tree-Box  :  A  tall  evergreen  Jbruh ; 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and,  //  is  /aid,  of  this 
illand. 

.2.  The  Narrow-leaved  Tree-Box. 

3.  The  Gold-ftriped  Box. 

4.  The  Silver-ftriped  Box. 

5.  The  Gold-edged  Box. 

6.  The  Curled-leaved  Striped  Box.  • 

7.  The  Dwarf  Box. 

1.  The  Broad-leaved  Tree-Box.  This  we  will confider  at 
the  True  Buxus,  and  the  reft  as  varieties.  The  Box -Tree  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  htu  The  leaves  are 
frnooth  and  mining,  and  the  branches  of  a'yellowifh  hue.  There 
ha  fwelling  ibftnefs  and  a  peculiar  delicacy  and  richnefs  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Box,  which,  in  winter  more  efpecially, 
affords  the  eye  a  delicious  repaft.  As  an  ornamental  it  ftands  firft 
among  the  evergreens  ;  and  its  vfes  are  very  many.  Indeed,  we 
know  of  no  fhrub  or  tree  whatever,  the  Oak,  the  Am,  the  Elm,  and 
the  Beech  excepted,  fo  deferving  of  the  plante  r's  notice  as  th« 
Box.  It  will  flourifli  upon  barren  foils  and  in  bleak  fituations 
where  fcarcely  any  other  plant  will  thrive.  The  only  extenfive 
plantations  of  Box  in  this  kingdom  are  thofe  upon  Box -Hill ; 
and  the  foil  there  is  a  poor  thin-fkinned  chalky  loam,  and  the 
fituation  high,  uniheltered,  and  bleak  in  the  extreme  ;  yet  the 
plants  thrive  with  great  luxuriance.  The  Box  however  is  by 
no  means  partial  to  poor  land  and  an  open  country ;  it  thrives 
in  every  foil  and  in  the  clofefl  fituations,  being  remarkably 
patient  of  the  (hade  and  drip  of  other  trees  :  we  have  feen  it 
in  a  neglected  grove,  growing  under  a  perfect  canopy  of  foliage 
with  the  fame  healthfulnefs  and  luxuriancy  as  if  it  had  flood  ia 
the  open  air.  This  naturally  points  out  a  lituation  and  ufe  pro- 
per for  the  Box,  which  does  not  feem  to  have  been  thought  of: 
we  mean  that  of  underwood  to  the  Oak.  Thus  employed, 
what  an  admirable  cover  to  game ;  and  how  friendly  to  the 
fportfman  !  what  a  delightful  paflage  in  cultivated  nature ;  and 
how  profitable  to  the  planter  !  Box  wood  is  now  worth 
1 6s.  per  cwt. 

2.  The   Narrow-leaved  Tree-Box.     Of  this  beautiful 
plant  there    are   fome  fu6-varieties9    that    differ  in    the    foe 
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of  their  leaves ;  but  it  is  the  fmalleft-leaved  fort  that  is  here 
meant ;  and  as  this  fort  is  not  very  common,  it  is  valued  on  that 
account.  It  is  rather  of  a  lower  growth  than  the  former  fort,  and 
its  branches  are  more  (lender  and  numerous.  It  forms  itfclf  na- 
turally into  a  regular  head,  and  the  whole  fhrub  affumes  an  air 
of  delicacy.  The  leaves  grow  oppofite  by  pairs,  as  in  the  other 
fort ;  but  are  produced  in  great  plenty .  They  are  very  fmall 
and  narrow  ;  and  their  furface  is  not  fo  fhining  as  the  Broad- 
leaved  Box.  As  the  branches  and  leaves  are  the  only  ornament 
thefc  trees  afford,  nothing  further  need  be  added  to  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  fort.  v 

3. 4.  The  two  forts  with  firiped  leaves  arc  the  Common  Tree- 
Box  variegated ;  though  they  have  a  different  appearance  id 
their  manner  of  growth,  as  well  as  in  their  firiped  leaves.  They 
will  grow  indeed  to  be  as  tall ;  but  the  branches  will  be  naturally 
more  (lender  and  weaker,  and  mail/  of  them  will  often  hang 
downwards,  which  gives  the  tree  a  much  different  appearance 
from  the  plain  Tree-Box,  whofe  branches  are  naturally  flraight 
"and  upright.  The  leaves  of  thefe  forts  being  beautifully  flripedt 
makes  them  coveted  by  thofe  who  are  fond  of  variegated  trees* 

5.  The  Gold-edged  Box  is  ftill  the  Tree-Box,  in  the  fame  na* 
tural  upright  growth.  The  branches  of  this  are  not  fo  weak  as 
thofe  of  the  former  forts,  but  are  upright  and  flrong.  Their  bark 
is  rather  yellower  than  the  green  fort :  in  other  refpe&s  there  is 
no  difference,  except  that  the  leaves  are  tipped  or  edged  with 
yellow  ;  which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  very  ornamental  to  th$ 
^hrub. 

6.  The  Curled-leaved  Striped  Box  is  fo  called  on  account  of  its 
leaves  being  a  little  waved.  This,  together  with  the  Narrow* 
ieaved,is  the  fcarceft  of  all  the  forts  ;  and  is  indeed,  like  that,  a  very 
elegant  fhrub.  It  is  certainly  a  variety  of  the  Common  Tree-Box  ; 
but  it  feems  rather  of  lower  growth.  Its  leaves  are  waved ;  and 
they  are  variegated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  caufc  the  fhrub  to 
have  what  Han  bury  calls  a  lufcious  look.  It  makes  a  variety 
from  all  the  other  forts,  and  is  truly  beautiful  and  pleafing. 

7.  The  Dwarf  Box  is  a  plant  fo  well  known  as  an  edging  to 
the  borders  of  flower-gardens,  that  it  needs  no  defcription.  It 
may  be  planted  as  an  evergreen  fhrub  among  the  lower  forts, 
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The  method  of  propagating  the  Box  is  perfe&ly  eafy  :  it 
may  be  raifed  from  cuttings,  o  r  from  the  feed,  or  by  layering. 

1.  For  planting  the  cuttings,  Hanbury  fays,  the  month  of  Au- 
guft  is  the  beft  time,  if  any  rain  falls.  If  none  fhould  happen,  then 
the  work  muft  be  deferred  till  it  does.  Indeed  the  cuttings  may  be 
planted  with  fuccefs  any  time  in  the  winter,  even  till  the  middle 
of  April ;  but  it  is  moft  prudent,  if  the  ground  is  ready,  to  have 
this  work  done  as  foon  as  the  firft  autumnal  rains  fall.  Thefe 
cuttings  ought  to  be  of  one  and  two  years  wood,  fhould  be  about  a 
foot  long,  rather  more  than  the  half  of  which  muft  be  planted  in 
the  ground.  A  flip  of  the  laft  year's  wood,  ftripped  from  an  older 
branch,  is  an  excellent  fett,  of  which  there  will  be  little  fear 
of  its  growing.  The  cuttings  for  the  firft  railing  of  thefe  trees 
fhould  be  at  about  four  inches  diftance  in  the  beds  ;  and,  after 
they  are  planted,  will  need  no  trouble  except  watering  in  dry 
weather,  and  keeping  clean  from  weeds,  till  about  the  third 
year  after  planting ;  for  in  all  that  time  they  will  not  be  got 
too  big  for  the  feed-beds.  The  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe 
trees  from  the  feed-beds  to  the  nurfery  is  any  time  from  Auguft 
to  April;  though  if  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted  early^in  the 
autumn,  or  late  in  the  fpring,  moift  weather  fhould  be  made 
choice  of  for  this  purpofe.  The  diftance  thefe  plants  fhould  be 
placed  at  in  the  nurfery  muft  be  a  foot  afunder,  and  two  feet  in 
the  rows ;  and  here  they  may  ftand  till  they  are  planted  out. 

2.  The  Box -Tree  may  be  alio  propagated  from  feeds ;  and  trees 
raifed  this  way  will  often  grow  to  a  larger  fizc.  In  order  to 
raife  this  tree  from  feeds,  let  them  be  gathered  when  they  are 
quite  ripe,  and  juft  ready  to  burft  out  of  their  cells,  and  foon 
after  fow  them  in  a  border  of  light  fandy  earth,  about  half  an 
inch  deep.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear;  though  it 
fometimes  happens  that  they  lie  in  the  beds  one  whole  feafon 
before  they  come  up,  efpecially  if  they  happen  to  have  been 
kept  long  before  they  were  fowed  after  being  gathered.  If  they 
fhould  not  appear  in  the  fpring,  the  beds  muft  remain  undifturb- 
ed  till  the  next,  only  keeping  them  free  from  weeds,  and  now 
and  then  giving  them  a  gentle  watering  in  dry  weather.  After 
they  have-  made  their  appearance,  they  fhould  ftand  two  or  three 
years  in  the  feed-bed,  the  firft  of  which  will  require  attendance 
by  watering  in  dry  weather.    When  they  are  ftrong  enough,  to 
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plant  out,  they  maybe  fet  in  rows  in  the  nurfery,  as  was  directed 
for  the  cuttings.  3 .  The  Box  propagates  itfelf  by  layering  ;  for 
whether  it  be  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  its  own  foliage,  or 
be  broken  down  by  a  fall  of  fnow  lodging  upon  its  leaves  and 
branches,  it  no  fooner  comes  into  contact  with  the  ground  than 
it  fends  forth  fibres,  and  the  branch  layered  (whether  by  nature, 
by  accident,  or  by  art)  preiently  forms  to  itfelf  a  detached  nxr, 
which  being  fevered  from  the  main  tree,  a  feparate  plant  i» 
produced. 


CALLICARPA. 

Lixnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Tetrandria  Monogynla  :  Each 
flower  contains  four  males  and  one  female.  There  are  two 
Species  ;  one  of  which  is  enured  to  our  climate. 

Callicarpa  Americana  :  The  Callicarpa  ;  a  low  deciduous' 
Jbrub ;  native  of  many  parts  of  America,  but  particularly  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina. 

The  Callicarpa.  The  leaves  are  roundifh,  acute,  pointed, 
and  are  near  three  inches  in  length.  They  are  of  a  hoary  caft, 
being,  like  the  youngeft  (hoots,  covered  with  a  kind  of  woolly 
matter.  They  (land  oppofite  by  pairs  on  moderate  footftaiks, 
and  their  edges  are  made  delicate  by  beautiful  fmall  ferratures. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  whirls  round  the  twigs,  at  the 
fetting-on  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  a  reddifh-purple  colour. 
Each  flower  feparately  is  fmall  and  inconfiderable  ;  though  the 
whole  number  of  which  the  whirls  are  compofed  form,  together 
with  the  leaves  and  nature  of  the  growth  of  the  tree,  a  Angular 
and  pleafing  afpecl:.  Their  appearance  is  ufually  in  July,  and 
they  are  fucceeded  by  fucculent  berries,  which  are  at  firfl:  red, 
1  and  afterwards  of  a  deep  purple  when  ripe. 

^  It  is  propagated,  i.  By  cuttings.  When  by  cuttings,  they 
fhould  be  planted,  in  the  fpring,  in  a  moift  fandy  border.'  A* 
the  hot  weather  comes  on,  they  fhould  be  conftantly  (haded, 
sod  watered  if  the  bed  is  not  naturally  very  moift ;  and  by  thit 
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means  many  of  the  cuttings  will  ftrike  root,  and  become  good 
plants.  2.  By  layers,  which  is  a  certain  method,  thefe  plants 
may  alfo  be  encreafed.  If  a  few  plants  are  obtained  for  this 
purpofe,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  well-fheltered  fitua- 
tion ;  and  if  the  foil  be  naturally  fandy,  it  will  be  the  better. 
The  autumn  after  thefe  flools  have  fhot  forth  young  wood,  thefe 
young  fhoots  fhould  be  laid  in  the  ground,  and  by  the  autumn 
'  following  they  will  be  fit  to  take  off,  either  for  the  nurfery,  or 
where  they  are  to  remain.  3.  By  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  a  warm  border  of  fandy  earth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  fhould  be  carefully  fhaded  and  the  feedlings  fheltered ;  thefe 
plants  being  tender  when  young,  though  afterwards  they  are 
fufficiently  hardy. 


CALYCANTHUS. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Icojandria  Polygyria :.  Each 
flower  contains  twenty  males  and  numerous  females.  There  are 
two  Species  ;  namely,  Calycanthus  Precox  ;  not  enured,  we 
believe,  to  this  climate  ;  and 

Calycanthus  Floridus :  The  Flowering  Calycanthus, 
or  Carolina  Allspice  Tree;  a  deciduous  aromatic  Jbrub\ 
native  of  Carolina. 

The  Flowering  Calycanthus  is  a  fhrub  which  feldom 
grows,  at  leafl  with  us,  to  more  than  five  feet  high.  It  divides 
into  many  branches  irregularly  near  the  ground.  They  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  being  bruifed  emit  a  moft  agreeable  odour. 
The  leaves  that  garnifh  this  delighful  aromatic  are  of  an  oval 
figure,  pointed  :  They  are  near  four  inches  long,  and  are  at  leaft 
two  and  a  half  broad,  and  are  placed  oppoiite  by  pairs  on  the 
branches.  At  the  end  of  thefe  ftand  the  flowers,  of  a  kind  of 
chocolate-purple  colour,  and  which  are  pofTefTed  of  the  oppofite 
qualities  of  the  bark  on  the  branches.  They  ftand  fingle  on 
their  fhort  footftalks,  come  out  in  May  and  June,  and  are  fuc- 
cctded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

The 
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The  propagation  of  this  (hrub  is  not  very  difficult ;  tho* 
more  than  a  common  care  muft  be  taken,  after  (mail  plants  are 
obtained,  to  preferve  them  till  they  are  of  a  fize  to  be  ventured 
abroad.  The  laft  year's  fhoots  of  this  tree,  if  laid  in  the  ground, 
the  bark  efpecially  being  a  little  bruifed,  will  ftrike  root  within 
the  compafs  of  twelve  months,  particularly  if  the  layers  arc 
(haded,  and  now  and  then  watered  in  the  fummer's  drought.  In 
the  fpring  they  (hould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  pots  ;  and  if 
thefe  are  afforded  a  fmall  degree  of  heat  in  a  bed,  they  will  ftrike 
fo  much  the  fooner  and  ftronger.  After  they  have  been  in  this 
bed  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  they  fhould  be  taken  out.  In  the  heat 
of  the  fummer  they  (hould  be  placed  in  the  (hade ;  and  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  into  the  natural  ground,  it  will  be  fo  much  the 
better.  At  the  approach  of  the  fucceeding  winter's  bad  wea- 
ther, the  pots  (hould  be  removed  into  the  greenhoufe,  or  fome 
(helter,  and  in  the  fpring  may  refume  their  old  ftations :  and 
this  (hould  be  repeated  till  they  are  of  a  proper  fize  and  ftrength 
to  be  planted  out  to  (land.  If  the  pots  in  which  they  were  firft 
planted  were  fmall,  they  may  be  (hifted  into  larger  a  fpring  or 
two  after ;  and,  when  they  have  got  to  be  pretty  (hong  plants, 
they  may  be  turned  out,  mould  and  all,  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  By  this  care  of  potting  them,  and  houfing 
them  during  the  fevere  weather  in  winter,  the  young  crop  will  be 
prcferved  ;  otherwife,  if  they  were  planted  immediately  abroad, 
the  firft  hard  froft  the  enfuing  winter  would  deflroy  them  all  t 
Tanner's  bark  about  their  roots  will  be  the  mod  proper  fecurity ; 
as  they  are  at  beft,  when  full  grown,  but  tender  plants,  and  muft 
have  the  wanned  (ituation  and  the  dried  foil. 


C    A    R    P    I    N    U    S. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order  Monoecia  Polyandria:  Male 
flowers  containing  many  ftamens,  and  female  flowers  con- 
taining two  pidils  difpofed  in  feparate  catkins,  upon  the  fame 
plant  :  There  are  only  two  species  : 

i.  Carpinus  Betulus:  The  Common  Horn  beam  :  a  itct- 
duous  tree%  native  of  Europe  and  America. 

2.  Car- 
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i.  Car  PIN  us  QJlrya  ;  The  Hop  HorN&EAM  ;  a  Isvj  decl* 
duo  us  tret ;  native  of  Italy  and  of  Virginia. 

t.  The  Common  Hornbeam.  This  tree,  it  is  faid,  will 
grow  fo  high  as  fi  xty  or  feventy  feet :  we  feldom  fee  it,  however, 
arrive  at  fo  great  a  height.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  darkifh  green,  and 
about  the  fixe  of  thofe  of  the  Beech,  bat  more  pointed  and 
deeply  ferrated.  Its  branches  are  long,  flexible,  and  crooked  ; 
]ret  in  their  general  appearance  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Seech :  indeed  there  is  fo  great  a  likencfs  between  thofe  two 
trees,  efpecially  in  the  fhrubby  underwood  ftate,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  diftinguifh  them  at  the  firft  glance,  were  it  not  for 
that  glofly  varnifli  with  which  the  leaves  of  the  Beech  are  ftrongiy 
marked.  In  the  days  of  Evelyn,  when  topiary  work  was  the 
Gardener's  idol,  the  Hornbeam  might  be  confidered  as  deferring 
of  thofe  endearing  expreffions  which  that  enthuiiafHc  writer  has 
been  pleafed  to  iavifh  upon  it  :  neverthclefs,  as  an  ornamental 
in  modern  gardening  it  (lands  low  ;  and  its  frefent  u/es  are  few. 
As  an  underwood  it  affords  flakes  and  edders,  fuel  and  charcoal. 
Its  timber  ranks  with  that  of  Beech  and  the  Sycamore.  The 
only  fuperior  excellency  of  the  Hornbeam  lies  in  its  fitnefs  for 
SiCRfeEN»FENC£s  for  fheltering  gardens,  nurferies,  and  young 
plantations  from  the  feverities  of  the  winter  feafon.  It  may  be 
trained  to  almoft  any  height,  and  by  keeping  ir  trimmed  on  the 
fides  it  becomes  thick  of  branches,  and  confequently  thick  of 
leaves ;  which  being  by  their  nature  retained  upon  the  plant 
after  they  wither,  a  Hornbeam-hedge  occafions  a  degree  of 
fhelter  nearly  equal  to  that  given  by  a  brick  walj.  Indeed,  being 
lefj  reflective  than  that  expenfive  fkrecn,  it  affords  a  more  uni- 
form temperature  of  air  to  the  plants  which  fond  near  it.  In  this 
point  of  view,  too,  the  Hornbeam  is  ufeful  to  be  planted  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  or  in  alternate  rows,  amongfl  more  tender  plants  in 
expofed  fituations,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Birch  ;  to  which 
it  has  more  than  one  preference :  namely,  it  is  warmer  in 
winter,— And,  Hanbihly  fays,  the  Hornbeam  is  peculiarly 
grateful  to  hares  and  rabbits  ;  confequently  it  may  prevent  their 
injuring  its  more  valuable  neighbours :  yet,  like  Evelyn,  ho 
fecms  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  di&ffe&ed  by  deer.  If  this  be 
really  the  cafe,  the  Hornbeam  may  upon  many  occafions  be  in* 
troduced  into  deer-parks  with  Angular,  propriety. 
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The  Common  Hornbeam  may  be  propagated  either  by  lay- 
ering, (at  almoft  any  rime  of  the  year)  or  from  feeds,  in  the 
following  manner  :  In  the  autumn  the  feeds  will  be  ripe  ;  when, 
having  gathered  a  fufficienr  quantity  for  the  purpofe,  let  them 
be  fpread  upon  a  mat  a   few  days   to  diy.     After  this,  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  lerainary -ground,  in  beds  four  feet  wide, 
with    "-an    alley    of  about    two  feet,    and  from  one  to   two 
inches   deep.     In  this    bed  they  muft  remain  "till  the  fecond 
fpring  before  they  make  their  appearance  ;  and  all  the  fummec 
they  lie  concealed^  the* weeds  fhould  cbnftantly  be  plucked  up  ss 
foon  as  they  peep;  for  if  *hey  are  neglected  they  will  get -ft) 
"ftrong,  and  the  fibres  df  their  roots-  will  be  fo  far  flruck  down 
among  the  feeds,  as  to  endanger  the  drawing  many  feeds  out 
with   them,  on  weeding  the  ground.     After  the  young  plant* 
appear,  they  fhould  conftantry  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  during  the 
next'fummer;  and  if  they  were  to  be  now  and  then  gently  re- 
frefhed  with  \vater  in  dry  weather,  it  would  prove"  ferviceableto 
them.     In  the  fpring  following  they  may  be  taken  out  of  thefe 
beds,    and    planted    in    the    nurfery,    in  -which  fituation  they 
ihay  remain  till  they  are  of  a  fufficient  fize  to  plant  out  for 
Iftandards;  ■       "  :  •■  -■•«::-.-:;. 

*  :  Of  the  Common  Hornbeam-  there  are  three  Varieties :  The 
Eqfiern'  Hornbeam  Flowering  Hornbeam^  American  Hornbeam.  * 
The  Ekftern  ~lt6ntbeum  arrives  to  the  feaft  height  of  all  the 
forts:  about  ten  feet  is  the  farthefl  of  its'growth,  and  it  looks 
pretty  enough  with  trees  of  the  fame  growth.  The  leaves  are  by 
no  means  fo  large  as  the*  common  fort ;  arid  as.  the  branches  are 
always  cfbfer  in  proportion  to  the  fmattnefs  *of  the  leaves,  where 
a*  low  hedge  is  waited  of' the  deciduous  kihdj  this  wourd  iiot  be 
an  improper  tree  for  *  the  purpofe,  either  to  be  kept  fheered?  *or 
fuffered  to  grow  in  its  natural  ftate.  fnc  bark  of  this  fort  Is 
more  fpotted  than  that  of  "the  Common. 

The  Flowering  Hornbrani  is  The'itroft  free  fhooter  of  any  of 
the  forts  ;  and  will  arrive  ta  be  the  feigheft,  the  Common  Horn- 
beam only  excepted.  It  will  grow  to  be  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high.  The  branches  of  this  tree  -are  4efs  *  rpotted  with  greyrfh 
fpots  than  any  of  the  other  forts.  The  leaves  are  very  rough; 
M  a  dark-green  colour,  aid  are  longer  than  the  common  fofC 
Tfee  property  wWcVthe^Comtoon  Horhbe'am:is  poflefTcd  of,  ol 
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retaining  its  leaves  all  winter,  does  not  belong  to  this  fort,  the 
leaves  of  which  conftantty  fall  off  in  the  autumn  with  other  de- 
ciduous trees. 

American  Hornbeam  is  a  more  elegant  tree  than  any  of  the 
former  forts.  The  branches  are  (lender,  covered  with  a  brownifh 
fpeckled  bark,  and  are  more  fparingly  fent  forth  than  from  any 
pf  the  others.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed,  and  of  a  palifh 
green,  and  are  not  nearly  fo  rough  as  the  Common  Horn- 
beam, though  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  in  the  fame 
manner. 

2.  Hop  Hornbeam  is  of  taller  growth  than  the  Eaftern  kind. 
It  will  arrive  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  or  more.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  the  fize  of  the  common  fort,  and  fome  people  admire 
this  tree  on  account  of  the  Angular  appearance  it  makes  with 
its  feeds,  before  they  begin  to  fall.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this 
tree,  which  grows  to  thirty  feet  high,  moots  freely,  has  long 
rough  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  elm,  and  longifti  yellow-coloured 
flowers,  called  the  Virginian  Flowering  Hop  Hornbeam. 

Thefe  different  forts  of  Hornbeam  are  to  be  propagated  by 
4ayers ;  for  which  purpofe  a  few  plants  for  (tools*  miift  be  pro- 
cured. The  (tools  of  the  Eaftern  Hornbeam  (hould  be  planted 
a  yard,  and  the  other  forts  a  yard  and  a  half  or  two  yards 
afunder.  After  thefe  plants  have  made  fome  young  (hoots,  they 
fhould  be  layered  in  the  autumn,  an!d  by  that  time  twelvemonth 
they  will  have  (truck  root ;  at  which  time,  or  any  time  in  the 
winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  they  (hould  be  taken  off,  and  planted 
in  the  nurfery-way,  obferving  always  to  brufli  up  the  (tool,  that  it 
may  afford  fine  young  (hoots  for^frdfli  layering  by  the  autumn  fol- 
lowing. The  diftance  the  plants  (hould  be  allowed  in  the  nurfery 
need  be  no  more  than  one  foot,  in  rows  that  are  two  feet  afunder ; 
and  here  they  may  (tand,  with  the  ufual  nurfery  care  of  weeding 
and  digging  the  rows  in  winter,  until  they  are  to  be  finally  plant- 
ed out ;  though  the  Virginian  Hornbeam  will  frequently  fend 
forth  two  (hoots,  which  will  feem  to  (trive  for  maitery  in  the 
lead.  When  this  is  obferved,  the  weake(t  (hould  always  be 
taken  away,  otherwife  the  tree  will  grow  forked* 
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-  "Linnean  Oafs  and  Order,  Pcntandria  Monogynia  :  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  one  female.  There  are  three 
Species  ;  one  of  which  will  bear  the  open  air  of  this  climate. 

Cetanothus  Americana  :  The  New-Jersey  Tea,  or  the 
Red  Twig  ;  a  low  deciduous  firub ;  native  of  North  America. 

The  New-Jersey  Tea.  The  height  to  which  it  will 
grow  in  our  country  is  about  a  yard.  The  ttem,  which  is  of  a 
pale-brown  colour,  fends  out  branches  from  the  bottom.  Thefc 
are  thin,  flexible,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour,  which  may  have  occa- 
fioned  this  tree  to  go  by  the  name  of  Red  Twig.  The  leaves 
which  ornament  thefe  branches  fland  on  reddifli  pedicles,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  oval,  ferrated,  pointed,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  are  proportionably  broad,  and  have 
three  nerves  running  lengthways.  From  the  footttalk  to  the 
point .  they  are  of  a  light-green  colour,  grow  irregularly  on  the 
branches,  and  not  oppofite  by  pairs,  as  has  been  afTerted.  They 
are  late  in  the  fpring  before  they  ftieot.  The  flowers  grow  at 
the  ends  of  the  twigs  in  clutters  :  They  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  when  in  blow  give  the  fhrub  a  mofl  beautiful  appearance. 
Indeed,  it  feems  to  be  almott  covered  with  them,  as  there 
is  ufually  a  clutter  at  the  end  of  nearly,  every  twig  ;  and 
the  leaves  which  appear  among  them  ferve  as  ornaments  only 
like  myrtle  in  a  dittant  nofegay  :  nature  however  has  denied  them 
fmell..  This  tree  will  be  in  blow  in  July  ;  and  the  flowers  arc 
fucceeded  by  fmall  brownifh  fruit,  in  which  the  feeds  will  fome- 
times  ripen  in  England. 

The  propagation  of  this  plant  is  by  layering;  or  from 
feeds  fown  in  pots  of  compott  confitting  of  two  parts  virgin 
earth  well  tempered,  and  one  part  fand,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep;  being  equally  careful  to  defend  the  young  feedlings 
from  an  extremity  of  cold  in  winter  as  from  the  parching 
drought  of  the  fummer  months.  The  beft  time  of  layering 
them  is  in  the  fummer,  jutt  before  they  btgin  to  flower:  At 
thaf  tvme  lay  the  tender  twigs  of  the  fpring  flioots  in  the  earth, 
iate&nip  off  the  end.  which  would  produce  the  flowers.    By  the 
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autumn  twelvemonth  fomc  of  them  will  be  rooted.  At  the 
ftools,  however,  the  plants  fhould  remain  until  the  fpring,  when 
they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  the  beft-rooted  and  the  ltrongeft  may- 
be planted  in  the  nurfery-way,  or  in  a  dry  foil  and  well-fheltercd 
place,  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  while  the  bad-rooted  one9  and 
the  weakeft  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  ;  and  if  thefe  are  plunged 
into  a  moderate  warmth  of  dung,  it  will  promote  their  growth, 
and  make  them  good  plants  before  autumn.  In  the  winter  they 
thould  be  guarded  againft  the  frofis;  and  in  the  fpring  they  may 
be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 


CELASTRUS. 


Livnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Monogynia :  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  one  female.  There  are  eleven 
Species  ;  two  of  which  are  to  our  purpofe. 

x.  Celastrus  Bullatus  :  The  Staff-Tree  ;  an  uncertain- 
deciduous  Jbrub';  native  of  Virginia. 

2.  Celastrus  Scandens  :  The  Climbing  Staff-Tree*  or 
Bastard  Evonymus;  a  climber;  native  of  Canada. 

i.  The  Staff-Tree  is  a  fhrubof  about  four  feet  ingrowth 
riling  from  the  ground  with  feveral  ffelks,  which  divide  into 
many  branches,  and  are  covered  with  a  brownifh  bark.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  grow  alternately  on  the 
branches.  They  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  have  their  edges 
Undivided.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  July,  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  in  loofe  (pikes.  They  are  of  a  white  colour,  and 
in  their  native  countries  are  fucceeded  by  very  ornamental  ffcarlet 
fruit ;  but  with  us  this  feldom  happens. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  from  feeds  fown,  about  an  inch  deep, 
in  beds  of  good  frefh  mould  made  fine.  They  feldom  come 
up  until  the  fecond,  and  fometimes  not  before  the  third  fpring. 
This  fpecies  is  alfo  propagated  by  layers;  and,  to  be  concife, 
the  work  rauft  be  performed  on  the  young  wood,  in  the  autumn, 
by  a  flit  at  the  joint.  Thefe  layers  may  be  expe&ed  to  ftrike  root 
H  3  by 
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by  the  autumn  following;  when  they  may  betaken  up  and  planted 
in  the  nurfery-ground.  This  flirub  muft  have  a  well-fheltered 
fituation,  otherwife  the  leaves  are  apt  to  fall  off  at  the  approach 
of  trolly  weather.  And  Millar  fays,  that,  growing  naturally 
in  moift  places,  it  will  not  thrive  well  in  a  dry  foil. 

2.  The  Climbing  Staff-Tree.  The  Italks  are  woody, 
twining,  and  will  rife  by  the  help  of  neighbouring  trees  or 
buihes  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  fer- 
rated,  of  a  pleafant  green  colour,  pale,  and  veined  under- 
neath, and  grow  alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  bunches,  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  near 
the  ends.  They  are  of  a  grcenifh  colour,  appear  in  June ;  and 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh,  red,  three-cornered  capfules,  con- 
taining ripe  feeds,  in  the  autumn. 

The  plant  is  exceeding  hardy,  and  makes  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance among  other  trees  in  the  autumn,  by  their  beautiful  red 
berries,  which  much  refemble  thofeof  the  Spindle-tree,  and  will 
be  produced  in  vafl  profufion  on  the  tops  of  other  trees,  to 
the  height  of  which  thefe  plants  by  their  twifHng  property  af- 
pire.  They  fliould  not  be  planted  near  weak  or  tender  trees,  to  . 
climb  on ;  for  they  embrace  the  flalks  fo  clofely  as  to  bring  on 
death  to  any  but  the  hardieft  trees  and  fhrubs. 

It  is  propagated,  i. By  laying  down  the  young  fhoots  in  the 
fpring.  By  the  autumn  they  will  have  flruck  root,  and  may 
then  be  taken  off  and  fet  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain.  2.  They  are  alio  propagated  by  feeds.  Thefe  fhould 
be  foon  fown  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  will  be  two,  and 
fometimes  three  years  before  they  come  up.  When  they  make  their 
appearance,  nothing  more  need  be  done  than  keeping  them  clear 
from  weeds  all  fummer  and  the  winter  following ;  and  in  the 
fpring  the  ftrongeft  plants  may  be  drawn  out,  and  fet  in  the 
nurfery  for  a  year,  and  then  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  deligned  to  remain  ;  whilft  the  weakeft,  being  left  in  the 
feed-bed  one  year  more,  may  undergo  the  fame  difcipline. 
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Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Polygamic*  Monoecia.  Herma- 
phrodite flowers,  containing  five  itamens  and  two  piftils,  and 
male  flowers  containing  five  ftamens.  There  are  three  Species. 

1.  Celtis  Auftralis :  The  Southern  Celtis,  or  the 
Black-fruited  Nettle-Tree,  or  Lote-Tree  ;  a  deciduous 
tree  j.  native  of  Africa  and  the  South  of  Europe. 

2.  Celtis  Occidentalis  :  The  Western  Celtis,  or  the 
Purple-fruited  or  Occidental  Nettle-Tree;  a  deci- 
duous tree  ;  native  of  Virginia. 

3.  Celtis  Or'ientalis :  or  the  Eastern  Celtis  ;  or  Yellow- 
fruited  or  Oriental  Nettle-Tree  ;  a  deciduous  Jhruh ; 
native  of  Armenia. 

1.  The  Southern  Celtis. 

2.  The  Western  Celtis. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  grow  with  large,  fair,  flraight  items ; 
their  branches  are  numerous  and  diffufe ;  their  bark  is  of  a 
darkifti  grey  colour  ;  their  leaves  are  of  a  pleafant  green,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  deeply  ferrated,  end  in  a  narrow  point, 
nearly  refemble  the  leaves  of  the  common  fUnging-nettle,  and 
continue  on  the  trees  till  late  in  the  autumn  :  So  that  one  may 
cafily  conceive  what  an  agreeable  variety  thefe  trees  would  make. 
Add  to  this,  their  made  is  admirable.  The  leaves  are  late  in  the 
Spring  before  they  fhew  themfelves  ;  but  they  make  amends  far 
this,  by  retaining  their  verdure  till  near  the  clofe  of  autumn,  and 
then  do  not  refemble  mod  deciduous  trees,  whofe  leaves  fhew 
their  approaching  fall  by  the  change  of  their  colour ;  but  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  themfelves  of  a  pleafant  green,  even  to  the 
lait. 

Han  bury  fpeaks  highly  of  the  Celtis  as  a  timber-tree  : 
he  fays,  "  The  wood  of  the  Lote-Tree  is  extremely  durable. 
In  Italy  they  make  their  flutes,  pipes,  and  other  wind  inftru- 
ments  of  it.  With  us  the  coach- makers  ufe  it  for  the  frames  of 
their  vehicles."  Millar  mentions  alio  the  wood  of  the  Occim 
dentahs  being  ufed  by  the  coach-makers, 
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The  two  fpecies  of  Trec-Celtis  arc  PROPACAfrD  frcm  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  England,  if  they  have  a  favourable  autumn ;  but 
the  foreign  feeds  are  the  moil  certain  of  producing  a  crop.  Thefc 
feeds  ihould  be  fown,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  either  in  boxes,  or 
in  a  fine  warm  border  of  rich  earth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ; 
and  in  the  following  fpring  many  of  the  young  plants  will  ap* 
pear,  tho'  a  great  part  often  lie  till  the  fecond  fpring  before  they 
(hew  their  heads.  If  the  feeds  in  the  beds  (hoot  early  in  the 
fpring,  they  fliouid  be  hooped,  and  protected  by  mats  from  the 
frofls,  which  would  nip  them  in  the  bud.  When  all  danger 
from  frofls  is  over,  the  mats  ihould  be  laid  a  fide  till  the  parching 
beams  of  the  fun  get  powerful ;  when,  in  the  day-time,  they  may 
be  laid  over  the  hoops  again,  to  fcreen  the  plants  from  injury. 
The  mats  fhould  be  conflantly  taken  off  c\  ery  night,  and  the 
young  phnts  fhould  never  be  covered  either  in  rainy  or  cloudy 
weather.  During  the  whole  fummer,  thefe  feedlings  fhould  be 
frequently  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  the  beds  kept  clean  of 
weeds,  &c.  In  the  autumn,  they  muft  be  protected  from  the 
frofls,  which  often  come  early  in  that  feafon,  and  would  not  fail 
ro  deftroy  their  tops.  The  like  care  fhould  be  continued  all 
winter,  to  defend  them  from  the  fame  enemies.  In  this  femi- 
nary  they  may  remain,  being  kept  clean  of  weeds  and  watered  in 
dry  weather,  till  the  end  of  June,  when  they  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  their  beds,  and  planted  in  others  at  fix  inches  di fiance. 
And  here  let  no  one  (continues  Hanbury)  be  ftartlcd  at  my  re- 
commending the  month  of  June  for  this  work ;  for  I  have  found 
£y  repeated  experience,  that  the  plants  will  be  then  almofl  certain 
of  growing,  and  will  continue  their  fhoots  till  the  autumn  ; 
whereas  I  have  ever  perceived,  that  many  of  thofe  planted  in 
March  have  frequently  perifhed,  and  that  thofe  which  did  grow 
made  hardly  any  ihoot  that  year,  and  fliewed  the  early  figure  of  a 
Hunted  tree.  In  June,  therefore,  let  the  ground  be  well  dug, 
and  prepared  for  this  work  ;  and  let  the  mould  be  rich  and  good  : 
But  the  operation  of  removing  muit  be  deferred  till  rain  comes; 
and  if  the  feafon  ihould  be  dry,  this  work  may  be  poftponed  till 
the  middle  of  July.  After  a  fhower,  therefore,  or  a  night's 
lain,  let  the  plants  be  taken  out  of  their  beds,  and  pricked  out 
*:  fix  inches  diilance  from  each  other.    After  this,  the  beds  in 
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'which  they  are  planted  ftiould  be  hooped,  and  covered  with  mats 
when  the  fun  (nines  ;  but  thefe  muft  always  be  taken  away  at 
night,  as  well  as  in  rainy  or  cloudy  weather.  With  this  ma- 
nagement, they  will  have  fhot  to  a  good  height  by  the  autumn, 
and  have  acquired  fo  much  hardinefs  and  ftrength  as  to  need  no 
farther  care  than  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  for  two  or  three  years ; 
when  they  may  be  planted  out  in  places  where  they  arc  to  re- 
-roain,  or  fet  in  the  nurfery,  to  be  trained  up  for  large  ftandards. 
-  The  befl  feafon  for  planting  out  thefc  ftandard  trees  is  the  lat- 
ter end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November ;  and  in  perform- 
ing that  operation,  the  ufual  rules  muft  be  obferved,  with 
care. 

The  foil  for  the  Lote-tree  fhould  be  light,  and  in  good  heart ; 
and  the  iituation  ought  to  be  well  defended,  the  young  moots 
being  very  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  winter's  f rolls. 

3.  The  Eastern  Celtis.  The  height  to  which  this  fpecies 
will  grow  is  no  more  than  about  twelve  feet ;  and  the  branches 
axe  many,  fmooth,  and  of  a  greenifh  colour.  The  leaves  are 
fmailer  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  though  they  are  of  a 
thicker  texture,  and  of  a  lighter  green.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  oa  (lender  footftalks  :  They  are 
yeliowifh,  appear  early  in  the  fpring,  and  are  fuccceded  by  large 
yellow  fruit. 

The.  culture  of  this  fpeci«s  is  the  fame,  and  the  plants  may 
be  raifed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  two  forts,  only  let 
this  all  along  have  *  peculiarly  dry  foil,  and  a  well-fbeltered 
fituatioo,  otherwife  it  will  not  bear  the  cold  of  our  winters. 


CEPH  A*L  ANTHUS, 

LiNNEAtf  Clafs  and  Order,  Tetrandria  Monogynla:  Each 
flower  contains  four  males  and  one  female.  There  is  only  one 
Species, 

Cephalawthus  Occidentals  :  The  Cejphalanthus,  or 
Button-Woo©;  a  deciduous Jbruh ;  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

The 
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The  Cephalanthus  grows  to  about  five  or  fix  feet  high.  It 
is  not  a  very  bufhy  plant,  as  the  branches  are  always  placed 
thinly  in  proportion  t6  the  fize  of  the  leavesrwhich  will  grow 
more  than  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  if  the 
trees  are  planted  in  a  foil  they  like.  1  he  leaves  (land  oppofite 
by  pairs  on  the  twigs,  and  alfo  fometimes  by  threes,  and  are  of 
a  light-green  colour ;  Their  upper  furface  is  fmooth  ;  they  hare 
a  ftrong  nerve  running  from  the  footftalk  to  the  point,  and  fe, 
Teral  others  from  that  on  each  fide  to  the  borders  :  Thefe,  at 
well  as  the  footftalks,  in  the  autumn  die  to  a  reddifh  colour. 
The  flowers,  which  are  aggregate  flowers,  properly  fo  called,  arc 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  globular  heads,  in  July* 
The  florets  which  compofe  thefe  heads  are  funnel-fliaped,  of  a 
•yellow  colour,  and  fattened  to  an  axis  which  is  in  the  middle. 

The  propagation  of  the  Cephalanthus  is  from  feeds,  which 
we  receive  from  America.  Thefe  mould  be  fown  as  foon 
as  they  arrive,  and  there  will  be  a  chance  of  their  coming  up 
the  firft  fpring;  though  they  often  lie  till  the  fpring  after 
before  they  make  their  appearance.  They  may  be  fown  in 
good  garden  mould  of  almoft  any  foil,  if  fomewhat  moift  the 
better,  and  fhould  be  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep* 
This  ftirub  is  alfo  propagated  by  layers.  If  the  young  fhootf 
are  laid  in  the  autumn,  they  will  have  (truck  good  root  by  the 
autumn  following,  and  may  be  then  taken  up,  and  fet  in  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  Cuttings  of  this  tree, 
alfo,  planted  in  the  autumn  in  a  rich,  light,  moift  foil  will 
grow :  and  by  that  means  alfo  plenty  of  thefe  plants  may.be 
foon  obtained. 


C    E    R    C    I    S. 


Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Decandria  Monogynia:  Each 
flower  contains  ten  .males,  and  one  female.  There  are  only  two 
Species. 

i.  Ceecis 
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1.  Cercis  SiUquafirum  :  The  Common  Judas-Tree,  or  the 
Italian  Cercis  ;  a  tall  deciduous  flowering  Jbrub ;  native  of, 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

t.  Cercis  Canadcnfis  :  The  Canadian  Judas-Tree,  or  the 
Red  Bud,  or  the  Canadian  Cercis;  a  deciduous  flowering 
Jbrub  ;  native  of  Canada,  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  America* 

1.  The  Common  Judas-Trees  differ  in  the  height  of  their 
growth  in  different  places  :  In  fome  they  will  arrive  to  be 
fine  trees,  of  near  twenty  feet  high ;  whilft  in  others  they  will 
not  rife  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  forth  young 
branches  irregularly  from  the  very  bottom.  The  ftem  of  this 
tree  is  of  a  dark-greyifh  colour,  and  the  branches,  which  are  few 
and  irregular,  have  a  purplifh  caft.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  heart* 
fliaped,  and  roundifh,  of  a  pleafant  green  on  their  upper  furface, 
hoary  underneath,  and  grow  alternately  on  long  footflalks.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  fine  purple  :  They  come  out  early  in  the  fpring, 
in  clufters,  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  growing  upon  fhort 
footftalks  ;  and  in  fome  fituations  they  are  fucceeded  by  long  flat 
pods,  containing  the  feeds,  which,  in  very  favourable  feafons, 
ripen  in  England.  Some  people  are  fond  of  eating  thefe  flowers 
in  fallads,  on  which  account  alone  in  fome  parts  this  tree  is  pro* 
pagated.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  1.  The  Flefh-co- 
loured;  2.  The  White-flowered;  and,  3.  The  Broad-podded 
Judas-tree. 

2.  Canada  Judas-Tree  will  grow  to  the  fize  of  thefirft  fort  in 
fome  places.  The  branches  are  alfo  irregular.  The  leaves  are 
cordated,  downy,  and  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  ufually 
are  of  a  palifh  red  colour,  and  fliew  themfelves  likewife  in  the 
fpring,  before  the  leaves  are  grown  to  their  fize.  Thefe  too  are 
often  eaten  in  fallads,  and  afford  an  excellent  pickle.  There  is 
a  variety  of  this  with  deep  red,  and  another  with  purple  flowers. 
The  pleafure  which  thefe  trees  will  afford  in  a  plantation  may 
be  eafily  conceived,  not  only  as  they  exhibit  their  flowers  in 
clufters,  in  different  colours,  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves 
are  grown  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to  hide  them  ;  but  from  the  difference 
of  the  upper  and  lower  furface  of  the  leaves ;  the  one  being  of  a 
fine  green,  the  other  of  a  hoary  caft  ;  fo  that  on  the  fame  tree, 
•rearf*  this  refpeftf  is  (hewn  variety ;  an  improvement  where - 
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of  is  made  by  the  waving  winds,  which  will  prcfent  them  alter- 
nately to  view. 

As  thefe  fpecies  will  not  take  root  by  layers,    they  muft  be 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  had  from  abroad*     They 
are  generally  brought  us  found  and  good,  and  may  be  fown  in 
the  months  of  February  or  March.    Making  any  particular  com- 
poft  for  their  reception  is  unneccflary ;  common  garden  mould, 
of  almoft  every  fort,  will  do  very  well :    And  this    being  well 
dug,  and  cleared  of  all  roots,  weeds,  &c.  lines  may  be  drawn  for 
the  beds.     The  mould  being  fine,  part  of  it  fhould  be  taken  out, 
and  lifted  over  the   feeds,  after  they  are  fown,  about  half  an 
inch  thick.     Part  of  the  feeds  will  come  up  in  the   Spring,  and 
the  others  will  remain  until  the  fpring  following  ;  fo   that  who- 
ever is  defirous  of  drawing  the  feedlings  of  a  year  old  to  plant 
out,  muft  notdeftroy  the  bed,  but  draw  them  carefully  out,  and 
after  that  there  will  be  a  fuccceding  crop.     However,  be  this  as 
it  will,  the  feeds  being  come  up,  they  muft  be  weeded,   and  en- 
couraged by  watering  in  the  dry  feafen ;  and  they  will  require 
no  farther  care   during  the  fir  it  fummer.     In  the  winter  alfo 
they  may  be  left  to  themfelves,  for  they  are  very  hardy ;  tho* 
not  fo  much  but  that  the  ends  of  the  branches  will  be  killed  by 
the  froft,  nay,  fometimes  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  young  plant, " 
where  it  will  {hoot  out  again  afrefh  in   the  fpring.     Whoever, 
therefore,  is  defirous  of  fecuring   his  feediing-plants  from  this 
evil,  fhould  have  his  beds  hooped,  in  order  to  throw  mats  over 
them   during    the  hard   frofts.       Toward    the    latter   end     of. 
March,  or  beginning  of  April,  the  plants  having  been   iu  the 
feed-bed  one  or  two  years,  they  fhould  be  taken  out,  and  plant, 
ed  in  the  nurfery  :    The  di fiance  of  one  foot  afunder,  and  two 
feet  in  the  rows,  fhould  be  given  them.    Hoeing  the  weeds 
down  in  the  fummer  muft  alfo  be  allowed,  as  well  as  digging 
between  the  rows  in  the  winter.    Here  they  may  ftand  until  they 
are  to  be  removed  finally  ;  but  they  muft  be  gone  over  in  the 
winter  with  the  knife,  and  fuch  irregular  branches  taken  oft'  as 
are  produced  near  the  root ;  by  which  management  the  tree 
may  be  trained  up  to  a  regular  ftem.    Such,  continues  Han- 
bury,  i«  the  culture  of  the  fpecies  of  Cercis  j  forts  that  are 
not  to  be  omitted  where  there  are  any  pretentions  to  a  col* 
lection*     Betides,  the  wood  itfelf  is  of  great   value;    fer    it 
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polUhes  exceeding  well,  and  is  admirably  veined  with  black  and 
green. 


CHIONANTHUS. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Diandrla  Monogynia:  Each 
flower  contains  two  males  and  one  female.  -There  are  two 
Species  :  Chionanthus  Zeylonica  ;  and 

Chionanthus  yirglnica  :  The  Snow-Drop-Tree,  or  tht 
Fringe-Tree,  or  the  Virginian  Chionanthus  ;  a  tall  deck 
duous  Jbruh ;  native  of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  North 
America. 

The  Snow-Drop-Tree.  This  Ihrub  will  grow  to  the  height 
of  about  fifteen  feet,  and,  until  late  years,  was  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  our  gardens.  The  ftem  of  it  is  rough,  and  of  a 
dark-brown  colour.  The  leaves  are  large,  fhaped  like  a  laurel, 
broad  and  roundifli,  of  a  fine  deep  green  on  their  upper  fur- 
face,  but  rather  hoary.  The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches,  in 
May,  from  every  part  of  the  tree  :  They  are  of  a  pure  white ; 
and,  in  the  places  where  it  grows  naturally,  this  muft  be  a  molt 
delightful  plant ;  for  at  that  feafen  it  exhibits  its  white  flowers 
in  bunches  all  over  it,  fo  as  to  refcmble  a  tree  covered  with 
fhow.  The  few  trees  we  have  feldom  flower  ;  and  even  when 
they  do,  the  flowers  are  few,  and  make  no  great  figure.  Who- 
ever is  defirous  of  railing  this  fhrub  muft  plant  it  in  a  moid 
part  of  the  garden,  which  is  well  defended  with  other  trees  ;  for 
there  he  will  have  a  chance  of  feeing  the  flowers  (which  arc 
fuccceded  by  black  berries,  of  a  moderate  fize)  in  more  plenty, 
and  in  greater  perfection. 

The  culture  of  this  tree  is  not  very  eafy  ;  for  if  we  attempt 
to  propagate  it  by  layers,  thefe  are  with  difficulty  made  to  flrikc 
root  5  and  if  we  obtain  good  feeds  from  abroad,  great  care  and 
management  muft  be  ufed,  to  make  them  to  be  ftrong  plants, 
fit  to  be  fet  out  to  ftand.  m  By  layers  and  feeds,  however,  this 
tree  may  be  encreafed ;  and,  1.  When  layers  is  the  method 
adopted,  let  the  plants  defigned  for  ftools  be  fet  in  a  very  moift 
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place,  where  the  foil  is  rich  and  good.  After  thefc  ftools  have 
thrown  out  young  fhoots,  they  fhould  be  layered  in  the  autumn. 
If  there  be  many  twigs  of  the  fummcr's  growth  to  be  layered, 
different  methods  may  be  ufed  on  the  different  twigs ;  for  no 
one  particular  method  can  be  depended  om  and  yet  they 
will  grow  by  almoft  all.  One  time  the  layering  has  been  per- 
formed by  a  fmallflit  at  the  joint ;  another  twig  has  had  a  gentle 
twift,  fo  as  to  juft  break  the  bark  ;  a  third  has  been  wired.  The 
flit-layers,  after  three  or  four  years,  have  only  fwelled  to  a  knob, 
without  any  fibres ;  while  the  twifted  parts  have  (hot  out  fibres,  and 
become  good  plants.  At  other  times,  the  twifted  part,  after  waiting 
the  fame  number  of  years,  has  ftill  remained  in  the  ground  as  a 
-branch  without  any  root ;  whilft  the  flit-twig,  in  the  mean  time, 
■has  become  a  good  plant.  The  like .  uncertainty  has  been, 
found  to  attend  the  other  manner  of  layering.  To  propagate 
the  Snow-drop  tree  this  way,  every  method  fhould  be  ufed ;  and 
then  there  will  be  a  greater  chance  of  having  fome  plants  ;  but, 
at  the  beft,  you  mull:  not  expect  them  with  good  roots,  until  they 
have  lain  in  the  ground  about  three  years;  for  it  is  very- rarely 
that  they  are  to  be  obtained  fooner.  The  layers  fhould  be  taken 
-from  the  ftools  the  tatter  end  of  March,  and  planted  in  pots, 
Thefe  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hotbed  ;  and,  after  they  have 
ftruck  root,  fhould  be  ufed  to  the  open  air.  In  May  they  may 
be  taken  out,  and  plunged  in  the  natural  foil,  in  a  moift  fhady 
place.  When  the  froft  comes  on,  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  greenhoufe,  or  fet  under  a  hotbed-frame  for  protection  ;  and 
in  the  fpringthey  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  with  the  mould, 
into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  ought  to  be  na- 
turally moift  and  well  fheltered.  2.  From  feeds:  they  muft  be  fown 
in  large  pot?,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  a  ftrong  fandy  loam, 
plunging  the  pots  into  a  moift  fhady  place  in  fummer,  and  in 
winter  removing  them  into  the  greenhoufe  or  under  hotbed 
frames. 

Millar  fays,  "  This  fhrub  delights  in  a  moift,  fort,  loamy 
■foil  ;  and  is  fubject  to  decay  in  dry  foils  and  hot  fcafons." 
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CISTUS, 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Polyandria  Monogynia  :  Each 
flower  contains  numerous  males  and  one  female.  There  are 
no  lefs  than  forty-three  Species  of  this  genus  of  plants, 
'moil  of  which  are  herbaceous,  or  herbaceous-lhrubby  ;  of 
the  thirteen  arborefcent  fpecies,  twelve  are  naturalized  to  this 
climate. 

i.  Cistus  Populifolius :  The  Poplar-leaved  Cistus,  or 
Rock-Rose  ;  an  evergreen  Jbrub;  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

2,  Cistus  Laurifolius :  The  Bay-leaved  Cistus,  or 
'Rock-Rose  ;  an  evergreen  Jhruh ;  native  of  Spain, 

3.  Cistus  Ladaniferus :  The  Ladanum  Cistus,  or  Root. 
Rose  ;  an  evergreen  Jbruh ;  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  Crete,  and 
the  South  of  France. 

4;  Cistus  Jncanus :  The  Hoary  Cistus,  or  Hoary-leaved 
RocK-Rofe ;  a  low  evergreen  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Spain  and  fh* 
'South  of  France. 

5.  Cistus  Monfpelienjit  :  The  Montpelier  Cistus,  or 
Gum  Cistu^s  of  Montpelier  ;  an  evergreen  Jbrub ;  native  of 
the  South  of  France. 

6.  Cistus  Albidus :  The  White  Cistus,  or  Oblong 
White-leaved  Rock-Rose;  an  evergreen  Jbrub;  native  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France. 

7.  Cistus  Salvifolius  :  The  Sage-leaved  Cistus,  or 
Rock-Rose  ;  a  knv  evergreen  Jbrub ;  native  of  France,  Italy, 
-and  Sicity. 

•8.  Cistus  CrIJbus:  The  Curled  Cistus,  or  Waved* 
Ua^d  Rock-Rose  ;  an  evergreen  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Lufitania. 

9.  Cistus  Halimifolius :  The  Halimus-leaved  Cistus, 
or  Sea-Purslain-leaved  Rock-Rose  ;  a  low  evergreen  Jbrub ; 
grows  common  near  the  fea-fliore  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 

10.  Cistus  Filbfus :  The  Shaggy-leaved  Cistus,  or 
Spanish  Round-leaved  Rock-Rose  ;  a  low  evergreen  Jbrub ; 
native  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

11.  Cistus  Creticus:  The  Cretan  Cistus,  or  Rock-Rose; 
m  low  evergreen  Jbrub ;  native  of  Crete  and  Syria. 

it.  Cistus 
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12.  Cxstuo  L&anotis  :  The  Fjankikcekbe  Cistus,  or 
Narrow-leaved  Spanish  Rock-Rose  ;  a  Io»jj  evergreen Jbrub\ 
Dative  o£  Spain. 

i.  The  Poplar-leaved  Cistus  is  a  fhrub  of  about  fix 
feet  in  height,  though  it  begins  its  bloom  when  lower  than  two 
feet.  The  branches  have  no  regular  way  of  growth,  and  are 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  which  will  be  lighter  or  darker  ac- 
cording to  the  different  foils.  The  leaves  are  cordatcd,  fmooth, 
pointed,  have  footftalks,  and  a  little  refernblance  to  thofe  of  the 
Black  Poplar,  Old  Botanifts  have  diftinguifhed  two  fpecies  of 
this  fort,  which  they  called  the  Major  and  the  Minor,  the  one 
being  of  larger  growth  than  the  other ;  but  modern  improve- 
ments flicw  thefe  to  be  varieties  only.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  produced  about  Midfummer,  in  plenty,  at  the  ends  and  fides 
of  the  branches.  They  are  of  fhort  continuance  ;  but  there  will 
be  a  fucccflion  kept  up  for  near  fix  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
flirub  will  have  great  beauty. 

a.  Bay-j.eaved  Cistus  is  an  irregular  branching  fhrub,  of 
about  the  fame  height  with  the  former.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
pointed,  and  in  the  Midfummer  months  are  very  clammy.  Their 
upper  furfacc  is  of  a  ftrong  green,  but  their  under  is  white,  and 
they  grow  on  footftalks  which  join  together  at  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches, 
about  Midfummer.  They  are  white,  and  fhnd  on  naked  foot- 
ftalks ;  and  being  large,  and  produced  in  plenty  at  that  time, 
mak*-  a  good  figure.  This  fpecies  is  rather  tender,  and  requires 
a  warm,  dry  foil,  and  a  well  flickered  iituation. 

3.  The  Ladanum  Cistus  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  Ladanum 
of  the  fhops  is  collected  from  this  flirub.  There  are  many  varicr 
tic*  of  it  differing  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  or  in  fome  refpecl 
nr  other  ;  and  the  tree,  with  its  varieties,  will  grow  to  be  fix  ox 
more  feet  high  ;  though  it  produces  its  flowers  and  exhibits  great 
beauty  when  very  low.  It  rifes  with  a  woody  flem  ;  and  tho* 
it  produces  its  branches  in  no  regular  manner,  yet  it  has  the  ap- 
pravanoe  of  a  well-fafhioned  fhrub.  The  leaves  arc  of  a  lanceo- 
Utr  figure.  Their  upper  furface  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  green 
colour,  but  their  under  is  whitifh  and  veined.  They  are  fcent- 
ed  ;  tu\J  have  footftalks  that  join  together  at  their  bafe.  Thfc 
riiwrrt  are  very  large  and  delicate,  and  are  produced  all  over 
tiu  lluub  in  plenty.     Thev  ex^i^    *h»rrrelves  about  the  ufual 
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time  :  Many  of  them  arc  of  a  pure  white,  with  a  deep  purple 
fpot  at  the  bottom  of  each  petal ;  whilft  others  again  from  thefe 
afford  a  variety,  being  of  a  purple  colour,  or  having  their  edges 
of  a  reddifh  tinge.  The  beauty  of  this  tree,  when  in  blow,  is 
often  over,  in  very  hot  weather,  by  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing j  but  that  is  renewed  every  day ;  and  for  about  fix  weeks 
fucceffively  a  morning's  walk  will  be  rendered  delightful  by  the 
renewed  bounties  which  they  beflow. 

4.  The  Hoary  Cistus  is  a  fhrub  of  about  four  feet  high,  and 
forms  itfelf  into  a  bufhy  head.  There  are  four  or  five  varieties 
of  this  fort,  that  have  been  looked /upon  by  fome  authors  as  dif-' 
tin&  fpecies  ;  but  experience  now  teaches  us  better.  The  leaves 
of  all  are  hoary ;  but  they  differ  often  in  fhape,  fize  or  figure  ;  and 
this  has  occafioned  their  being  named  accordingly,  and  to  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Common  Hoary-leaved  Ciftus ; 
the  Long-leaved  Hoary  Male  Ciflus  :  the  Rounder-leaved 
Male  Cifhis ;  the  Large  Hoary-leaved  Male  Ciftus,  &c.  When 
thefe  different  forts  can  be  procured,  they  make  the  plantations 
more  agreeable.  The  leaves  of  thefe  forts  of  Ciflus  fit  clofe  to 
the  branches,  are  hairy,  and  rough  on  both  fides.  Their  figure 
will  be  different  on  the  fame  plant,  and  be  produced  in  different 
manners :  thofe  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  are  fpear-fhaped, 
and  grow  fingly  ;  but  the  lower  ones  are  oval,  and  joined  toge- 
ther at  their  bafe.  All  of  them  are  hoary,  though  fome  of 
the  forts  are  whiter  than  others;  and  thefe  leaves  make  a 
good  contraft  with  the  ftronger  greens  during  the  winter  months. 
Thefe  fhrubs  produce  their  flowers  earlier  than  the  other  forts  ; 
they  often  (hew  fome  in  May.  They  are  of  a  ptirple  colour, 
which,  in  different  forts,  will  be  ftronger  or  lighter.  They  fall 
away  in  the  evening ;  but  are  conflantly  renewed,  for  a  month 
or  longer,  by  a  fucceffion  every  morning; 

$.  The  Gum  Cistus  or  Montpklier  is  commonly  of  about 
four  feet  growth,  though,  like  the  others,  it  is  very  beautiful 
when  no  higher  than  one  or  two  feet.  The  branches  proceed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  in  plenty  ;  they  are  hairy,  tottgh, 
and  flender.  Their  leaves  are  lanceolated,  exfude  a  very  fragrant 
matter,  are  hairy  on  both  fides,  have  three  veins  running 
lengthways,  are  of  a  dark-green  colour*  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
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branches.  The  flowers  arc  produced  in  their  greateft  plenty 
about  Midfu miner,  and  fometimes  earlier,  on  long  footftalks,  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  They  are  white,  and  the  fucceffion  of 
the  blow  will  be  continued  often  longer  than  fix  weeks. 

6.  White  Cist  us  will  grow  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  high ;  and 
the  younger  branches,  which  will  grow  in  an  upright  manner, 
are  tough,  and  covered  with  a  woolly  fubftance.  The  leaves  arc 
oblong,  very  white,  downy,  trinervous,  and  fit  clofe,  furround- 
ing  the  ftalk  at  the  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  at  the  beginning  of  June.  They  are  large, 
of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  look  very  beautiful. 

7.  The  Sage-leaved  Cistus  is  a  much  lower  flirub,  and 
the  branches  are  many,  fpreading,  and  (lender.  The  leaves  re- 
fcmble  thofe  of  fome  of  the  forts  of  (age-plants.  They  ire 
oval,  on  both  fides  hairy,  and  have  very  fliort  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  June,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  white,  and  ftand  on  naked  footftalks ;  and  though  they 
are  (mailer  than  fome  of  the  other  forts,  yet  being  produced  all 
over  the  flirub,  they  make  a  fine  (how. 

8.  The  Curled  Cistus  is  of  about  four  or  five  feet  growth. 
The  branches  arc  very  many,  and  fpreading.  The  leaves  arc 
fpear-fhaped,  waved,  haiiy,  naturally  bend  backwards,  and  grow 
op  polite  by  pairs  on  the  braches.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  June.  Their  colour  is  white. 
The  fucceffion  will  be  kept  up  for  a  month,  or  longer. 

9.  The  Sea-Pursla in-leaved  Cistus  is  a  flirub  of  about 
four  feet  growth,  and  fends  forth  many  branches  in  an  upright 
pretty  manner.  The  younger  branches*  arc  downy,  and  the 
leaves  have  fome  little  refemblance  to  the  Sea-Purflain ;  though. 
there  are  varieties  of  this  fpecies  with  broader  and  narrower 
leaves ;  fome  that  approach  to  an  oval,  and  others  that  are 
(harp-pointed.  They  grow  oppofite  by  pairs,  and  make  a  good 
variety  by  their  white  and  hoary  look.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  June  and  July  on  very  long,  naked  footftalks,  which ' 
fupport  others  alfo  with  fhorter  footftalks.  They  are  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour,  and  make  a  good  figure  when  in  blow.  This  ii 
the  molt  tender  of  all  the  forts,  and  is  generally  treated  as  a- 
greenhoufc  plant ;  but  if  the  foil  be  naturally  dry  and  warm, 
and  the  fituation  well-fiieltered,  it  will  do  very  well  abroad  in 
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our  tolerably  opefl  winters.  It  may  be  advifeable,  however, 
to  fccure  a  plant  or  two  in  the  greenhoufe,  that,  in  cafe  a  very 
fevere  winter  fhotild  happen  to  kill  thofe  abroad,  a  frefh  ftock 
may  be  raifed  from  the  thus-pre(erved  plants* 

10.  Spanish  Round-leaved  Cistus.  This  is  a  branch- 
ing flirub,  of  about  a  yard  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  round,  haiiy,  and  placed  on  footftalks  on  the  branches* 
"The  flowers  come  out  in  plenty  from  the  tops  and  fides  of  the 
branches,  in  July*  Their  colour  is  purple ;  and  though  they 
are  very  fugacious,  yet  there  will  be  a  fueceffion  of  them  for  a 
long  time. 

11.  Cretan  CistTJs.  This  is  a  branching  fhrub,  of  about 
the  fame  height  with  the  former.  The  leaves  are  fpatulated, 
oval,  enervous,  rough,  and  grow  on  foot fta Iks  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  red ;  and  they  make  their  appearance  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  former. 

1  a.  Spanish  Narrow-leaved  Cistus.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby,  naked,  purple-coloured  (talk,  to  about  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  light,  reflexed  on  their  fides,  and  grow 
oppofite  to  each  other  without  any  footftalks.  The  flowers  grow 
in  fmall  umbels,  and  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the 
branches,  on  long  flender  footflalks.  Their  colour  is  white ; 
and  their  appearance  is  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

All  the  forts  of  CiHus  arc  propagated  by  feeds  and  cuttings. 
I.  Seeds  is  the  beft  way,  as  by  them  the  moft  handfome  plants 
are  produced,  though  they  will  not  always  afford  fo  great  a 
plenty  of  flowers  as  the  plants  raifed  from  cuttings.  When  they 
-are  to  be  raifed  by  feeds,  a  moderate  hotbed  fliouid  be  in  readi- 
nefs  for  their  reception  by  the  beginning  of  March;  and  they 
fliouid  be  fown  in  drills  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  A  dry  day 
fliouid  be  made  choice  of  for  the  purpofe,  and  pegs  fhould  bs 
ftuck  to  fhew  the  extremity  of  the  drills.  The  drills  may  be 
made  two  inches  afunder;  and  the  bed  being  nlated  up,  no 
other  covering  will  be  neceffary  than  an  old  mat,  to  guard  the 
plants,  when  coming  up,  from  the  fpring  frofts  which  may 
happen  ;  for  if  the  feeds  are  good,  you  may  expect  many  plant* 
to  appear  in  lefs  than  a  month  j  at  which  time  they  fhould  be 
covered  in  the  night,  but  be  always  kept  uncovered  in  open  and 
fine  weather.  As  the  dry  weather  comes  on,  they  mufl  be  watered 
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moderately  every  other  morning,  and  the  weeds  constantly  clear- 
ed off;  and  as  the  Cummer  heat  encreafes,  the  matt  ufed  to  guard 
them  from  the  froft  in  the  night,  muft  change  their  office :  They 
muft  never  come  near  them  in  the  night,  but  only  protect  them 
from  the  fcorching  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    By  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft  many  of  the  plants  will  be  four  or  five  inches  high; 
when  they  may  be  thinned,  and  thofe  drawn  out  either  prided 
in  the  nurfcry -ground,  in  beds  at  fmall  diftances,  in   well-fhel* 
tcred  places,  or  planted  in  pots,  to  be  fecured  in  the  winter,  and 
turned  out  at  lcifure.    Of  all  the  forts,  the  Bay  •leaved  and  the 
Sea  Purilain-leaved  fpecies,  with  all  their  varieties,  require  this 
treatment.     The  reft  are  all  very  hardy.    Thofe  that  are  prick- 
ed out  in  rows  in  the  nurfery  will  immediately  ftrike  root :  and, 
as  well  as  thofe  left  in  the  old  hotbed,  if  they  are  in  well-iheker* 
ed  places  will  do  without  any  protection.    If  the  place  is  not 
well  defended,  either  by  trees  or  hedges,  it  will  be  proper  to 
prick  fome  furze-bulhes  all  around,  to  break  the  keen  edge  of 
the  feverc  frofts.      Thofe   left  in    the   old  bed    fhould    be 
planted  outf  in  the  fpring  in  the  nurfery -ground ;  and  in  a 
fpring  or  two  after  this,  they  fhould  all  be  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  for  none  of  thefe  plants  fucceed  fo  well  if 
removed  when  grown  old  and  woody,     a.  Thefe  plants  an 
ealily  raifed  by  cuttings  ;  and  plants  raifed  this  way  are  often 
the  beft  flowerers,  though  their  manner  of  growth  is  not  always 
fo  upright  and  beautiful.    Auguft  is  the  month  for  this  work  * 
and  if  a  dripping  day  happens  in  that  month,  it  muft  be  made 
choice  of ;  if  net,  a  bed  of  fine  mould  muft  be  prepared,  and  the 
cuttings  fhould  be    planted  a  few  inches   afunder  y  and  after 
that  fhould  be  watered  to  fettle  the  mould  to  them.    The  beds 
fhould  be  hooped ;  and  the  next  day,  as  the  heat  of  the  fun 
comes  on,  they  fhould  be  covered  with  mats :  This  covering 
fhould  be  repeated,  obferving  always  to  uncover  them  in  the 
evenings,  and  alio  in  moift  and  cloudy  weather.    Thefe  cut* 
tings  will  take  root  in  a  very  little  time  ;  and  their  afifr  ma- 
nagement may  be  the  fame  as  the  feedlings* 
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CLEMATIS. 

LinKEan  Clafs  and  Order,  Polyandria  Polygyria  :  Each 
fWer  contain*  many  males  and  many  females.  There  are 
thirteen  Species,  ten  climbing,  and  three  ere& :  Eight  of  th* 
former  have  been  introduced  into  this  country. 

1.  Clematis  Viticella :  The  Virgin's  Bower  ;  a  deciduous 
climber ;  native  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

2.  Clematis  Vioma:  The  Virginia  Climber,  or  the 
Purple  Climber  ;  a  deciduous  climber  ;  native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina. 

3.  Clematis  Crijpa :  The  Carolina  Climber,  or  the 
Curled  Purple  Climber;  a  deciduous  climber ;  native  of  the 
Eaft. 

4.  Clematis  Oriental™ :  The  Oriental  Climber  ;  a  de- 
ciduous climber  ;  native  of  the  Eaft. 

5.  Clematis  Vitalba:  The  Traveller's  Joy,  or  Old 
Man's  Beard,  orBiND-wiTH;  a  deciduous  climber  %  growing 
naturally  in  the  hedges  of  England,  and  moft  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  ;  alfo  in  Virginia  and  in  Jamaica. 

A.  Clematis  Cirrbofa :  The  Evergreen  Clematis,  or 
Ev&rgreen  Spanish  Climber;  an  evergreen  climber;  native 
of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

7.  Clematis  Flammula  :  The  Creeping  Climber  ;  a  de- 
ciduals climber  %  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

8. Clematis  Virginiana  :  The  Sweet:Scented  Clematis, 
or  the  Sweet-Scented  American  Climber;  a  deciduous 
climber ;  native  of  North  America. 

i.  Virgin's  Bower.  Of  this  fpccies  of  Clematis  there 
are  the  following  Varieties  :   ^ 

Double  Purple  Virgin's  Bower.  ' 

Single  Purple  Virgin's  Bower. 

Single  Blue  Virgin's  Bower, 

Single  Red  Virgin's  Bower, 

Double  Purple  Virgin's  B.ower*  This  fort  ftands  firfl  on. 
the  lift,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  an  admirable  climber,  but  al- 
io is  poflcfled  of  a  large  double  flower.     It  will  grow  to  the 
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height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feetf  if  fupported  ;  and  is  very 
proper  to  cover  arbours,  as  well  as  walls,  hedges,  &c.  The 
branches  are  of  a  dark-brown  or  duiky  colour,  angular,  and 
channelled.  The  younger  branches  are  of  a  fine  green  colour, 
and  nearly  fquare  ;  They  are  very  numerous,  and  grow  from 
the  joints  of  the  older ;  and  thus  they  multiply  in  that  man* 
ner  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  plant*  The  leaves 
alfo  grow  from  the  joints;  They  are  both  compound  and  dc- 
compound  *.  The  fo Holes,  of  which  each  is  compofed,  are  of  am 
oval  figure,  and  their  edges  are  entire ;  and  in  fu miner,  when 
the  plant  is  in  full  leaf,  if  fe.t  alone  to  form  an  arbour,  after  it 
is  faid  to  be  grown  flrong,  the  branches  and  large  leaves  mail 
be  produced  in  fuch  plenty,  as  not  only  effectually  to  procure 
fhade,  but  even  to  keep  off  a  moderate  fhower ;  &  excellently  is 
this  plant  adapted  to  this  purpofe  ;  and  more  particularly  fb,  as 
it  will  grow,  when  it  has  properly  taken  to  the  ground,  fifteen 
or  fixteen  feet  in  one  year.  The  flowers  are  double,  and  of  a 
purple  colour :  They  blow  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fuo 
ceeded  by  no  feeds,  the  multiplicity  of  the  petals  entirely  de» 
ftroying  the  organs  of  generation. 

The  Single  Purple  Virgin's  Bower  ^s  rather  a  ftronger  fhooter 
than  the  Double,  and  will  climb  to  rather  a  IJill  greater  height. 
The  Double  is  only  a  fub-variety  of  this,  which  ought  not  --tap 
be  negle&ed  $  for  this  exhibits  a  fair  flower,  compofed  of  four 
large  petals,  in  the  center  of  which  are  feated  the  nupieroua 
ftaraina. 

The  Single  Blue  Virgin's  Bower  produces  its  ftioots,   leaves,  . 
and  flowers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  ;  and  makes  a  va- 
riety only  in  that  the  flowers  are  of  a  blue  colour, 

The  Single  Red  is  of  much  lower  growth,  and  feems  of  a  mo&B 
delicate  and  tender  nature  ;  not  but  it  is  hardy  enough  to  en* 
dure  any  weather ;  but  its  fhoots  are  weak,  and  fliort  in  propor- 
tion. They  are  angular,  and  channelled  in  the  manner  of  the 
other ;  but  they  are  of  a  reddifh  colour.  The  leaves. are  fmaller 
than  the  other  forts,  and  the  flowers  alfo  are  fmaller,  though 
they  make  a  fine  variety,  by  then*  colour  being  red.  Thcfe  all 
flower  at  the  fame  time ;  but  are  fucceecjed  by  no  ornamental 
feeds, 

*  popbly  jcomponfld. 
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a.  Virginia  Climber.  The  branches  are  (lender  and 
numerous;  and  the  leaves,  as  in  the  Virgin's  Bovver,  are  beth 
compound  and  decompound.  The  folioles  grow  by  threes,  and 
thefe  are  often  multiplied  to  form  a  decompound  leaf  of  nine  in 
number.  They  are  nearly  cordated,  of  a  good  green,  and  fome 
of  them  are  trifld.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  July  and  Auguft, 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  They  are  a  kind  of  blue  colour ; 
and  the  petals  (which  are  four  in  number),  of  which  each  is  com- 
pofed,  arc  of  a  thick  coriaceous  fubllarice.  This  fort  will  fome- 
times  ripen  its  feeds  in  England. 

3.  Carolina  Climber.  This  is  by  fome  called  the  Curled- 
flowering  Climber ;  and  indeed  by  that  name  it  is  chiefly  dif- 
tinguiihed  in  our  gardens.  It  is  one  of  the  lower  kind  of  climb- 
ers ;  feldom  arifing,  by  the  afliftance  of  its  clafpers,  to  mor* 
than  fix  feet.  The  (talks  are  very  weak  and  (lender.  The  leaves 
afford  great  variety,  being  fometimes  trifoliate  and  fometimes 
(ingle.  The  folioles  alfo  differ  much ;  for  fome  of  them  are 
found  whole  and  entire,  whilfl  others  again  are  divided  into  three 
lobes.  Thefe  leaves  are  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  are  pro- 
duccd  oppoflte,  from  the  joints  of  the  (talks.  '  The  flowers'  are 
produced  in  July  and  Auguft,  on  fhort  footftalks,  below  which  a 
pair  or  more  of  oblong  pointed  leaves  often  grow.    Thefe  flowers 

'are  cbmpofed  of  four  thick,  coriaceous,  purple*  curled  petals. 
This  fpecies  will  for  the  moil  part  produce  ripe  feeds  in  our 
gardens.  -     ' 

4.  Oriental  Climber  is  no  great  rambler;  for,  ndtwith- 
ftand'ng  its  (lender  (talks  are  well  furniflied  with  clafpers*  k-w 
feldom  found  to  climb  higher  than  about  ten  feet.  The  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  compound.  The  folioles  are  cut  angularly,!  and 
the  lobes  are  (haped  like  a  wedge.  They  are  of  a  -good  green 
colour,  and  are  very  ornamental  to  the  plant.  The  flowers-  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  early ;  for  it  will  often 
be  in  blow  in  April.  They  are  of  a  kind  of  yellowifli-green  co. 
lour,  and  the  petals  naturally  turn  backwards.  Thefe  flowers 
differing  in  colour  from  the  above  forts,  and  coming  earlier  in 
the  fpring,  make  it  more  defirable,  as  it  teftifies  how  many 
months  in  the  fummer  are  ornamented  with  the  blow  of  fome 
one  or  other  fpecies  of  Clematis.  Th*  feeds  of  this  fort  alfo 
"will  often  ripen  with  us. 

I  4  5-  Tra- 
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5.  Traveller's  Joy  it  a  noble  climber,  and  well  known  is 
many  parts  of  England ;  the  hedge*  where  it  abounds  being 
frequently  covered  with  it :  But  its  greateft  Angularity  is  in 
winter;  at  which  time  it  more  peculiarly  invites  the  traveller's 
attention.  The  branches  of  this  fpecies  are  very  thick  and 
tough,  fufficient  to  make  withs  for  faggots  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
it  is  always  ufed  in  the  woods  where  it  can  be  got*  Thefe  are  fo 
numerous,  and  produce  fide-branches  in  fuch  plenty,  which  di« 
vide  alfo  into  others,  that  they  will  over-top  hedges,  or  almoft 
any  thing  they  can  lay  hold  of  to  climb  by,  Bcfides  the  claf* 
pers  with  which  it  is  furnifhed,  the  very  leaves  have  a  tendency 
to  twine  round  plants.  Thefe  leaves  are  pinnated  ;  and  a  va« 
riety  is  occafioncd  by  them  ;  for  the  folioles  of  forne  forts  are 
indented  at  their  edges,  whilft  others  are  found  with  their 
edges  entire.  They  arc  of  a  blueifh-green,  and  moderately 
large.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  June,  July,  ana  Auguft, 
all  over  the  plant,  in  clutters.  They  are  fucceeded  by  flat 
feeds,  each  of  which,  when  ripe,  is  poflefled  of  a  white 
hairy  plume,  and,  growing  in  clutters  will  exhibit  themfelves 
in  winter  all  over  the  tops  of  bufties,  hedges,  &c.  which  at  that 
time  will  look  beautiful  and  Angular.  This  is  the^7#ra<f  of  old 
Botanifb ;  and  is  called  Traveller's  Joy  from  its  thus  ornament- 
ing hedges,  bushes,  &c,  tq  the  entertainment  of  the  traveller, 

6.  Evergreen  Clematis.  This  is  but  a  low  climber,  feldom 
g^qjvjng  higher  than  fix  or  eight  feet.  The  branches  are  very 
numerous,  weak,  and  flender ;  but  it  rifes  by  clafpers,  which 
mjKjrally  lay  hold  on  any  thing  near  them-  The  footftalka  of 
She  leaves,  alfo,  will  twine  round  twigs,  &c  fo  that  tbey  become 
clafpers,  and  enfure  the  hold  of  the  plant,  Nay,  if  there  be  no 
hedge  or  plant  near,  by  which  they  may  hold  and  rife,  they  will 
twine  among  themfejves  ;  and  as  the  branches  are  produced  in 
great  plenty,  they  will  be  fo  mixed  one  amongfl  another,  as  to 
form  a  low  thicket,  which  makes  this  plant  well  adapted  to  pro* 
duce  variety  in  evergreen  flirubbcry-quarters,  where,  if  p  lantcd 
£ngty»  »t  a.  diftance  from  other  trees,  it  will  naturatly  form  itfelf 
jnto  a  thick  bufh,  Thefe  leaves  are  fometimes  cut  into  three 
lobes,  fometimes  into  two,  and  many  of  them  are  undivided. 
The  lobes  when  moit  perfect  are  nearly  lanceolate,  have  thei*- 
edges  indented,  and  arc  of  as  line  a  (hining  green  as  can  be  con* 

ceived% 
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ctived.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the,  rnidft  of  winter,  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches  :  They  are  of  a  greenifh  colour, 
though  inclined  to  a  white  ;  but  the  petals  being  pretty  large, 
and  blooming  at  that  unufual  feafon,  makes  this  plant  highly 
valuable. 

7.  Creeping  Clematis,  or  Flammula,  will  mount  by  the 
affiftance  of  other  plants  to  a  good  height,  fometimes  near 
twenty  feet.  The  (talks  are  flender  and  numerous  ;  and  the 
leaves  are  in  this  reipeft  lingular  ;  for  the  lower  ones  are  pinnat- 
ed, and  their  edges  are  jagged  ;  but  the  upper  ones  grow  Jingle. 
They  are  of  a  lanceolate  figure,  and  their  edges  are  entire.  The 
flowers  of  this  fpecies  are  exhibited  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft. 
They  are  white,  and  by  fome  admired. 

S.  Sweet-Scented  Clematis.  This  fort  will  rife,  by  the* 
affiftance  of  neighbouring  buihes  and  trees,  to  a  great  height. 
The  branches  are  many,  fpread  themfelves  all  around,  and  lay 
hold  of  every  thing  that  is  near  them.  The  leaves  are  ternate. 
The  folioles  are  heart-fhaped,  angular,  and  nearly  cut  into  three 
lobes.  The  flowers  are  white,  and,  being  poffeffed  of  a  moft 
agreeable  fragrance,  render  this  climber  highly  proper  for  ar- 
bours, and  to  be  Rationed  near  feats  and  places  of  rcfort. 

Thefe  are  all  the  hardy  climbing  fpecies  of  this  genus  yet 
known.  The  varieties  of  the  firft  kind  are  notable,  and  afford 
as  much  diverfity  in  a  garden  as  if  they  were  diftin&  fpecies. 
The  other  forts  alfo  admit  of  varieties ;  but  the  difference  is  very 
inconfiderable,  and  makes  little  variety,  as  they  nearly  agree 
with  fome  or  other  of  the  above  forts. 

The  propagation  of  all  thefe  forts  is  by  layers  ;  and  this 
\%  beft  done  in  fummer  on  the  young  lhoots  as  they  grow.  As 
foon,  therefore,  as  they  have  (hot  about  a  yard  or  four  feet  in 
length,  let  the  ground  be  well  dug  about  each  ftool,  and  made 
fine,  and  a  gentle  hotlow  made  about  a  foot  from  the  {tool.  In 
jthis  hollow  let  the  young  moots  be  preffed,  and  covered  with 
mould,  leaving  their  ends  out  to  continue  growing.  In  a  very 
little  time  they  will  be  a  yard  or  more  in  length ;  when  a  fecond 
hollow  may  be  made,  at  a  di fiance  from  the  other,  and  the 
ihoots  preffed  down  and  covered  with  mould  as  before,  the  ends 
being  (till  left  out  to  grow.  On  fome  of  the  long  (hooting  forts 
ibis  may  be  repeated  again,  and  even  again  ;  and  thefe  Ihoots, 

thus 
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thus  layered,  will  ftrike  root,  ^any  of  the  forts  will  havegooi 
root  by  the  autumn ;  and  others  mult  be  waited  for  until  the 
autumn  following.  This  fummer-method  of  layering  is  highly 
ncceflary ;  becaufe  fome  of  the  forts,  particularly  the  Virgiii'i  1 
'  Bower,  if  layered  in  winter  in  the  common  way,  will  be  ofaa 
two  whole  years,  nay  fometimes  three,  before  they  will  ftrikc 
root.  Any  time  from  autumn  to  fpring  the  layers  may  be  takes 
up ;  and  from  one  ftool  fome  fcores  are  often  obtained.  Thofc 
with  good  roots  may  be  fet  out  to  remain  ;  and  every  bit  that 
has  a  fibre  fhould  be  cut  off  below  that  fibre,  and  fhould  be 
headed  to  one  eye  or  joint  above  the  part  that  had  been  out  of 
the  ground  ;  and  thus  all  the  layers  being  collected  together 
fliould  be  planted  in  the  nurfery  at  fmall  diftances,  and  in  i 
year  or  two  they  alfo  will  be  good  plants  for  ufe. 

The  Traveller's  Joy  may  be  layered  at  any  time,  for  the 
roots  will  cafily  flrike  ;  nay,  they  will  grow  by  cuttings. 

The  Evergreen  Spanish  Climber  requires  no  art  or 
trouble  to  lencreafe  it ;  for  it  will  encreafe  itfelf  if  the  ground  it 
left  undifturbed  a  year  or  two,  and  will  throw  out  plenty  of 
fuckers,  which  will  have  roots,  and  be  good  plants. 


C    L    E    T    H    R    A. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Decandria  Monogynia  j  Each 
flower  containing  ten  males  and  one  female.  There  is  only  one 
known  Species  : 

Clethra  Alnifolia:  The  Alder-leaved  Clethra,  or 
the  American  Alder  ;  a  deciduous  aquatic  Jbruh  ;  growing 
naturally  in  Virginia,  Carolina  and  Pennfylvania,  like  our  Alder, 
by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  watery  places. 

The  Clethra  is    fhrub,  with  us,    about  four  or  five  feet 

'  high,  tho*  in  its  native  foil  it  is  fometimes  found  lb  high  as  eight 

or  ten  feet.     The  branches    it  fends   forth  are  not  numerous; 

.  ,and  thefe  are  garniftied  with  leaves,  which  are  fpcar-fhaped  and 

fereatcdj 
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ferratcd.  They  are  about  three  inches  long,  an  inch  and  %  half 
broad,  and  have  fhort  footftalks.  The  Clethra  ufually  flowers  in 
July*  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
in  long  fpikes :  They  are  white,  and  poflefled  of  a  flrong  fcent. 
This  plant,  at  prefent,  is  not  very  common  in  our  gardens. 
-  The  culture  of  this  fhrub  is  by  layers,  feeds,  and  fuckers. 

..j.  The  plants  defigned  to  be  encreaied  by  layers  fhould  be  fet  in 
the  moiftefl  part  of  the  garden,  and  managed  like  thofe  of  the 
C*j x onan thus,  2.  By  feeds,— ~which  alfo  fhould  be  fown  and  ma- 
naged the  fame  as  Chionanthus.  3.  Thefe  fhrubs  will  very  often 
fend  out  fuckere,  by  which  they  may  likewife  be  propagatcd.Thefe 

,  may  be  taken  off  int  the  autumn,  if  they  have  good  roots,  and 
planted  out  in  the  /lurfevy-way  :  if  they  have  hot,  they  fhould 
be  let  alone  till  March  ;  then  taken  up,  and  planted  in  pots  of 
good  loamy  foil,  and  afterwards  plunged  into  a  moderate  warmth 
of  dung ;  which  will  promote  their  growth.  The  autumn  fol- 
lowing they  will  be  fit  to  be  planted  out  to  ftand,  * 


CNEORUM. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Triandria  Mbnogynia  :  Each 
flower  contains  three  males  and  one  female.  There  is  only  one 
Species  ; 

Cneorum  Tricoccom  The  <2neorum,  or  Widow-wail: 
m  low  mergreenjbrub ;  native  of  dry  gravelly  places  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  France. 

The  Cneorum,  or  Widow-wail,  is  a  fhrub  of  about  a  yard 
in  growth,  and  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  front  of  evergreen  quar- 
ters, where  the  loweft  fhrubs  are  to  be  placed.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  is  very  hard,  and  the  older  branches  are  covered  with  a 
brown  bark/  The  (tern  naturally  divides  into  many  branches ; 
and  the  bark  on  the  youngeft  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale-green 
colour.  The  leayes  are  fmooth,  of  a  fine  dark-green  colour, 
and  conflitute  the  greateft  beauty  of  this  fhrub.  They  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  and  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  : 

They 
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They  will  be  two  inches  or  more  long,  and  about  half  an  inch 
in  breadth.  Their  under  furface  is  of  rather  a  paler  green  than 
their  upper,  and  their  bafe  joins  to  the  young  branches  with- 
out  any  footftalk.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  make  no  great 
fhow.  A  healthy  plant  may  be  expected  to  be  in  blow  moft 
part  of  the  fumraer.  They  grow  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  and  are  fucccedcd  by  the 
feeds,  which  grow  together  by  threes  ;  which  will  be  of  a  dark*  ' 
brown  or  black  when  they  are  ripe. 

Cneorum  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  by  cuttings,  t.  By 
feeds.  Thefe  fhould  be  gathered  in  October,  and  be  thofe  which 
have  grown  from  the  firft  flowers  of  the  fhrub  that  fummer,  and 
which  will  be  then  black,  or  nearly  fo,  if  ripe.  They  fhould 
be  fown,  in  a  bed  of  common  garden-mould  made  fine,  about 
half  an  inch  deep.  One  may  expect  to  fee  the  plants  come 
up  in  the  fpring  ;  though  it  often  happens  that  the  greatcft 
part  of  them  remain  until  the  fecond  fpring  before  they 
appear.  2.  Thefe  plants  may  be  encrcafed  by  cuttings ;  but 
they  never  make  fuch  beautiful  fhrubs  ;  neither  is  the*  method 
worth  practifing  if  feeds  can  be  obtained.  The  cuttings  may  be 
planted  in  fpring ;  then  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fet  them  in 
pots,  and  give  them  the  affi fiance  of  an  hotbed  ;  and  this  will 
fet  them  a-growing.  The  beginning  of  Auguft  is  a  very 
good  time  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  or  flips.  They  fhould  be 
planted  in  beds  of  good  fine  mould  ;  and  thefe  fhould  be  hooped, 
and  matted  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  near  fun- 
fet.  Then  they  fhould  be  uncovered,  and  remain  fo  in  all 
cloudy  and  rainy  weather.  Moft  of  thefe  cuttings  will  grow  ; 
and  there  they  may  remain  without  removing  until  they  are  fet 
out  for  good. 

When  thefe  fhrubs  are  to  be  planted  out,  the  moft  dry  and 
gravelly  fpots  muft  be  chofen  for  them  ;  and  in  thefe .  places 
they  will  bid  defiance  to  our  fevereft  weather  ;  though  in  fuch  a 
foil  they  will  not  grow  fo  high  as  in  a  moift  fat  foil,  by  a  foot  or 
more,  which  is  confiderable  in  a  fhrub  of  fuch  a  natural  low 
growth  ;  but  it  is  necefTary  for  them  to.  be  planted  in  a  dry  or 
gravelly  foil,  becaufe  there  they  will  be  fecure  from  injury  by 
frofts. 

COLUTEi 
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C    O    L    U    T    E    A. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  DiaJeJpbia  Becandria  :  Each 
lower  contains  ten  males  and  one  female,  the  males  (landing  in 
two  divilions.  There  are  three  Species  ;  one  of  which  is  her- 
baceous, and  another ,  a  ihrub,  too  delicate  for  the  open  air  of 
this  climate,;  the  third  has  long  been  an  ornament  to  the 
Englilh  garden. 

Colutea  Arborefeens :  The  Bladder-Sena  j  a  well  known 
deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  particularly 
about  Mount  Vefuvius. 

The  Bladder-Sena  fports  in  the  following  varieties ;  all  of 
Which  are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  afford  delight  both  by 
their  flowers  and  leaves*;  viz.  1.  The  Common  Bladder-Setuu 
2.  The  Oriental  Bladder-Sena.  3.  Pocock's  Bladder-Sena. 
4.  The  Red-podded  Bladder-Sena. 

TYitipommon  Bladder-Sena  is  the  talleft  grower  of  all  the 
forts.  It  will  arrive  to  the  height  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
The  branches  are  of  a  whitilh  colour,  which  diftinguifli  it  in  the 
winter,  and  the  leaves  in  the  fummer  have  a  pleafing  effetfh 
They  are  pinnated ;  the  folioles  are  oval,  and  indented  at  the 
top  ;  they  confift  of  fometimes  four,  fometimes  five  pair,  placed 
oppofite,  and  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are 
of  the  butterfly  kind :  They  are  produced  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  in  clutters  ;  are  numerous,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  the 
fbotftalk  that  fupports  them  is  long  and  (lender.  The  flowers 
fire  fucceeded  by  large  inflated  pods,  like  bladders,  which  catch 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  never  before  feen  them.  This 
tree  has  variety  enough  of  itfelf  to  make  it  esteemed  ;  but  it 
fliould  always  be  planted  among  other  trees  of  the  fame  growth, 
to  break  the  force  of  the  ftrong  winds  ;  not  but  that  it  is  hardy 
enough  to  refift  our  fevereft  winters,  but  the  branches  will  eafily 
fplit,  which  will  make  it  unfightly,  unlefs  they  are  fheltered  in 
fome  degree  by  other  treei.  This  fort  will  ripen  its  feeds  in 
the  autumn. 

The  Oriental  Colutea  will  grow  to  the  height  of  about  five 
or  fix  feet.  The  branches  of  this  tree  alfo.  are  greyifh,  and  the 
leaves  pinnated,  as  well  as  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  and  th^ 
lobe?  are  pbverfely  cordated  and  fmall.   The  flowers  are  reddtm, 
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fpottcd  with  yellow,  and. grow  from  the  fides  of  the  tranche* 
on  footftalks,  each  of  which  is  formed  fometimes  with  two, 
fbmetimes  with  three  flowers.  This  tree  is  extremely  hardy; 
and  as  it  does  not  grow  to  the  fize  of  the  common  fort,  nor  in 
fo  luxuriant  a  manner,  the  branches  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  be 
fplit  off  by  the  wind*  J  and  therefore  the  precaution  neceflary 
for  that,  in  this  fort  may  be  the  lefs  obferved. 

Pocock's  Bladder-Sena  is  another  variety,  of  lower  growth  thin 
the  common  fort.  The  leaves  arc  pinnated,  and  the  folioles  ftand 
oppofite  by  pairs  in  both  the  kinds.  They  are  indented  in  the 
fame  manner  at  the  top  ;  neither  can  I  perceive  any  other  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  Common  Bladder-Sena,  only  that 
the  one  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  the  flowers  come  out  earlier 
in  the  year.  .  r.  ,■ 

The  Red-podded  Bladdet^Sena  is  alfo  a  variety,  which  will 
happen  in  common  to  all  the  forts,  more  or  lefs,  when  raifed  from 
feeds. 

Thefe  trees  are  all  very  eafily  propagated,  i.  By  feeds. 
Any  time  in  the  fpring  will  do  for  the  work,  though  the  month 
of  March  is  the  beft  feaibn  ;  and  no  other  compoft  will  be  re* 
quired  than  garden-mould  of  almoft  any  fort,  dug  and  raked 
fine.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  about  half  an  inch  deep,  they  will 
come  up  like  corn  in  a  month  or  two  after.  Keep  the  bedt 
weeded  until  the  fpring  following ;  and  then  plant  them  out  in  the 
nurfery-way,  obferving  always  to  fhorten  the  tap-root  which 
they  often  have.  In«a  year  or  two  they  will  be  good  and  proper 
plants  for  the  fhrubbery.  2.  Thefe  trees  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  layers;  and  that  is  the  method  generally  practifed  with 
Pocock's  fort,  to  continue  it  in  its  low  growth. 


cornus. 


Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia  :  Each 
flower  contains  four  males  and  one  female.  There  are  eight 
Species  ;  three  of  which  are  adapted  to  ornamental  gardening. 

1.  Cornus  Mafcula:  The  Cornelian  Cherry;  atallde* 
clduouijbruh  ;  growing  naturally  in  the  hedges  of  Auftria. 

2.  Cornus 
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a.  CoRNUa  Sanguinea  :  The  Common  Dogwood,  or 
Bloody-Twig  ;  a  deciduous  Jhruh  ;  common  in  our  hedges, 
and  is  natural  to  molt  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America. 

3.  Cornus  Florida  :  The  Virginian  DoGwood,  or  Flower- 
ing Cornus  ;  a  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Virginia. 

1.  The  Cornelian  Cherry  will  rife  to  twenty  feet  high. 
Its  principal  merit  as  an  ornamental  lies  in  its  flowering  early  in 
the  fpring,  and  in  exhibiting  its  beautiful  fcarlet  berries  in 
autumn.  Its  ufes  are  held  out  as  numerous.  Its  fruit  was  for- 
merly in  good  eftcem ;  and  its  wood  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  for 
wheel-work,  pins,  hedges,  &c.  It  is  arranged  by  Evelyn  and 
Han  bury  among  Foreft-trecs. 

2.  The  Common  Dogwood  is  well-known  all  over  England, 
as  it  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  a  few  of 
thefe  trees  are  neverthelefs  admiflible  into  the  (hrubbeiy,-  if 
they  are  not  already  too  common  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  for  the 
young  twigs  are  red,  efpecially  in  winter,  which  look  well  at 
that  feafon,  as  do  alfo  its  flowers  in  the  fummer,  and  its  leaves 
in  the  autumn.  The  rcdnefs  of  thefe  young  {hoots  has  occafion- 
ed  this  fort  to  go  by  the  name  Bloody-  Twig.  The  leaves  are 
about  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  :  Thefe- 
have  large  nerves,  which  terminate  in  a  point,  and  they  often 
die  in  the  autumn  to  a  reddifh  colour.  The  flowers  are  white, 
produced  in  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  arc  fuc- 
ceeded  by  black  berries,  like  thofe  of  the  Buckthorn,  but  have 
in  each  only  one  ftone.  The  wood,  it  is  faid,  makes  the  befr. 
kind  of  charcoal  in  the  world  for  gunpowder.  It  is  brittle,  ex- 
ceedingly white,  and  when  growing  is  covered  with  a  dark- 
b^own  bark,  the  twigs  being  red. 

3.  Virginian  Dogwood  will  grow  rather  higher  than  our 
Common  Dogwood.  The  twigs  are  of  a  beautiful  red.  The 
leaves  are  obverfely  cordated.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
large  bunches  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Elder :  Their  colour  is 
white;  they  come  out  in  May  and  June,  and  the  berries  ripen 
in  autumn. 

From  thefe  fpecies,  the  following  beautiful  varieties  figure  in 
ournurferies ;  viz.  Female  Virginian  Dogwood  ;  American  Blue- 
berried  Dogwood  ;  White-berried  Dogwood  of  Pennfylvania  ; 
tod  Swamp  Dogwood* 

Female 
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Female  Virginian  Dogwooa\  during  the,  winter  months,  ex- 
hibit! its  branches  of  fo  beautiful  a  red  colour,  as  to  diflinguifli 
itfelf  to  all  at  that  feafon.  It  grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ; 
the  leaves  are  fomewhat  fpear-fhaped,  acute,  nervous,  and  in  the 
autumn  die  to  a  fine  red.  The  flowers  come  out  in  umbels,  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  :  They  appear  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  berries  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  American  Blucberried  Dogwood  arrives  at  the  height  of 
about  eight  or  nine  feet.  The  twigs  of  this  tree  alfo  arc  of  a 
delightful  red.  The  leaves  are  large,  oval,  and  hoary  on  their 
under-fidc.  The  flowers  are  white,  come  out  in  umbels  from 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  arc  fucceeded  by  large,  oval, 
blue  berries,  which  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  autumn. 

Wbite-herr  led  Dogwood  arrives  at  the  fame  fize  with  the  others* 
The  young  (hoots,  like  thofe  of  the  former,  are  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour  during  the  winter.  Like  them,  alfo,  it  produces  its 
white  flowers  in  large  umbels  in  May  ;  but  they  are  fucceeded 
by  white  berries  in  the  autumn. 

Swamp  Dogwood  grows  naturally  in  moift  places,  almoft  all 
over  America ;  and  it  will  grow  with  us  in  almoft  any  foil  or 
ntuation.  The  leaves  of  this  are  of  a  much  whiter  colour  than 
any  of  the  other  forts  ;  though  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  pro- 
duced in  the  fame  manner. 

One  method  of  propagation  is  common  to*  all  thefe  forts 
of  Cornus ;  though  this  may  be  effected  three  ways  ;  by  feeds, 
layers,  and  cuttings,  i.  The  feeds  of  the  common  fort  fbould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  and  thefe  will 
come  up  in  the  fpring.  The  feeds  of  the  American  forts  we 
generally  receive  in  the  fpring :  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  directly ; 
but  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  fpring  following ;  nor  would 
thofe  of  our  common  fort,  if  they  were  kept  until  the  fpring 
before  they  were  fown.  No  particular  art  is  required  for  thefe 
feeds.  They  will  grow  in  common  garden-mould  of  almoft  any 
fort,  though  the  richer  it  is  the  better.  This  muft  be  made 
fine,  cleared  of  all  roots,  weeds,  &c.  and  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  about  half  an  inch  deep.  The  fpring  after  the  plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  the  nurfery,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  each  other,  where  they  may  (land  for  two  ox 
three  years,  and  then  be  planted  out  to  ftand.  2.  Thefe  trees 
may  be  eafily  propagated  by  layers ;  for  after  having  obtained 
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fdme  plants  for  the  purpofe,  if  the  (hoots  that  were  made  the 
preceding  fummer  be  only  laid  in  the  ground  in  the  autumn, 
they  will  have  good  roots  by  the  autumn  following,  Thefe  may 
be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery  for  a  year  or  two,  as  the 
feedlings  •  and  the  ftools  being  cleared  of  all  draggling  branches, 
and  refrefhed  with  a  knife,  they  will  make  ftrong  fhoots'  for  a 
fecond  operation  by  the  autumn  next  enfuing.  3.  By  cuttings 
likewife.  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated.  This  Work  fhould  be 
done  in  October  ;  and  the  cuttings  for  the  purpofe  fhould  be  the 
flrongeft  part  of  the  laft  year's  (hoot,  that  had  fliot  vigoroufly 
from  a  healthy  foil.  If  thefe  are  cut  into  lengths  of  about  a 
foot  long,  and  planted  in  a  moifUfh  foil,  three  parts  deep,  they 
will  grow,  and  make  good  fhoots  the  fummer  following  ;  and 
thefe  will  require  no  removing  before  they  are  planted  out 
finally. 


C    O    R    I    A    R    1    A. 

Lixnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Dioecia  Decandna  :  Male 
flowers  containing  ten  {lamina,  and  female  flowers  containing 
five  piftils  upon  diitinct  plants  :  There  are  two  Species  ;  one 
of  which  will  bear  the  open  air  of  this  climate. 

Coriaria  Myrtifolia:  The  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach,  or 
Tanner's  Sumach  ;  a  deciduous Jbrub ;  grows  naturally  about 
Montpelier  in  France,  where  it  is  faid  to  be  ufed  by  the  tanners 
in  tanning  of  leather. 

The  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach  is  a  fhrub  of  lowifh  growth, 
feldom  arriving  to  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  bark 
it  of  a  greyifh  colour,  and  fpotted.  The  wood  is  very  brittle, 
and  very  full  of  light  pith.  The  young  fhoots  are  produced  in 
great  plenty  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  :  They  are  fquare,  and 
come  out  three  or  four  together,  from  one  fide  of  the  flemf 
whilft  the  other  fide  is  often  furnifhed  with  an  equal  number. 
The  leaves  refemble  fome  of  the  forts  of  Myrtle,  which  gave 
occaiion  for  its  being  called  the  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach :  They 
are  oblong,  pointed,  of  a  bright-green,  and  ftand  oppofitc  by 
pairs  on  the  twigs.   The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes,  at  the  ends  and 
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fides  of  the  oranthc*,  and  have  little  beauty  to  recommend  them.. 
The  tree  is  planted,  however,,  as  a  dowering  fhrub,  amongff 
others  of  Us  own  growth  -r  but  the  place  in  which  it  it  left 
ihould.be  well  flic  It  e  red  ;  for  notwithstanding  this  is  a  very  hardy 
fhrubryet  the  ends  of  the  branches  arc  often  killed  in  the 
wiateiv  which  makes  the  plant  unfightly  in  the  fpring. 

The  propagation  of  the  Ceriaria  is  very  caly*  No  other 
art  need  be  ufed,.  than,  after  having  obtained  a  tew  plants,  to 
plant  them,  in  a  lightifh  foil  of  any  fort.  Here  they  will  pro- 
pagate shemfelvcs  in  great  plenty ;  for  they  will  (what  gardenen 
call)  Jpaivn ;  iVr.  their  creeping  roots  will  fend  forth  many 
young  plants,  at  more  than  throe  yards  di fiance  from  the  real 
plant.  The  iirongeft  of  thefe  may  be  taken  up,  and  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  whilfl  the  weakar  may  be  fct  in  the 
nurfery-way,  to  gain  ftrength,  before  they  are  fct  out  for 
good*  In  this  eafy  manner  may  plenty  of  thefe  fhrubs  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  every  winter  after  they  are  taken  up,,  if  the  mould 
about  the  mother-plant  be  raked  fmooth^and  weeded  in  fummcrr 
flic  will  afford  you  afrefli  crop  by  the  autumn  following,,  which 
may  be  taken  off  and  planted  as  before* 


CORONILLA. 

Lixxean  Clafs  and  Order,  Diadelpbia  DecanJrim  r  Bach 
flower  contains  ten  males  and  one  female,  the  males  being  di- 
vided at  the  bafe  into  twro  fets.  There  are  eleven  Species'  ; 
two  of  them  herbaceous,  the  reft  of  a  ligneous  nature ;  but 
only  one  of  them  has  been  introduced  into  our  flirubberies. 

Coronilla  Emerus:  The  Scorpion  Sena,  or  Jointer- 
podded  Co  luteal  a  deciduous  Jbrub ;  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe- 

The  Scorpion  Sena  fends  out  numerous  irregular  branches 
from  the  root  and  on  all  fides  ;  the  oldeft  and  mod  woody  of 
which  are  of  a  greyifh  colour,  whilft  the  youngeft  are  fmooth*. 
and  of  a  dark-brown.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  conflitute 
a  great  beauty  in  this  (hrub,  being  of  a  pleafant  green,  and  are 
composed  of  three  pair  of  folicles,  which  are  terminated  by  an. 

odd 
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odd  one ;  thefe  ftand  oppolite  on  the  midrib,  anjd  «eacb  has  a? 
indenture  at  the  top.  Thefe  leaves,  by  a  proper  fermentation, 
will  afford  a  dye  nearly  like  that. of  indigo.  However,  beauti- 
ful as  the  leaves  are,  it  is  the  flowers  which  conftitutc  the  beauty 
of  thefe  ihrubs ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  the.fhrubby  tribe,  there  is 
none  more  ftriking  or  pleafing  than  this  when  in  full  blow. 
This  ufually  happens  in  May  ;  when  it  will  be  covered  all  over 
with  bloom,  the  fhrub  itfelf  appearing  as  one  large  flower  divid. 
cd  into  many  loofe  fpikes ;  for  the  flowers  come  out  all  along 
the  fides  of  the  branches  by  the  leaves,  on  long  footftalks,  each 
fupporting  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are  buttevfly-fhaped,  of  a 
yellowifli  colour,  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  fhrub. 
Tfhey  are  fucceeded  by  longifh  pods,  in  which  the  feeds  are 
contained.     This  flirub  often  flowers  again  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  lower  growth,  called  Dwarf  Scorpion 
Sena. 

This  beautiful  fhrub  is  very  readily  propagated,  either  by 
feeds,  layers,  or  cuttings  ;  any  of  which  may  be  eafily  made  to 
grow.  i.  By  feeds.  Thefe  fhou Id  be  fown,  in  the  fpring,  in 
beds  of  common  garden-mould  made  fine,  and  cleared  of  the 
roots  of  all  weeds,  &c.  They  fliould  be  covered  about  half  an 
inch  deep  ;  and,  if  a  very  dry  fpring  does  not  enfue,  they  will 
be  up  in  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks.  If  this  fliould  happen, 
the -beds  muft  be  now  and  then  watered,  and  fhaded  from  the 
beat  of  the  fun,  which  fometimes  is  very  intenfe  and  parching, 
even  at  the  beginning  of  May.  They  may  ftand  in  the  feed-bed 
two  years  before  they  are  taken  up ;  all  which  time  they  will 
want  no  other  care  than  weeding ;  and  if  they  have  watering 
the  firft  fummer,  fhould  it  prove  a  dry  one,  they  will  grow 
the  fafter.  After  this,  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  feed-bed, 
planted  in  the  nurfery-way,  and  in  about  two  or  three  years 
will  be  good  plant9  to  join  in  the  fhrubbery.  2.  By  layers. 
This  bufinefs  may  be  performed  any  time  in  the  winter ;  but  as 
the  fhrub  fends  forth  numerous  branches,  many  of  them  fliould 
be  taken  off,  and  only  fuch  a  number  left,  as  that  they  may  be 
laid  into  the  ground  without  crowding  one  another.  The  branches 
fhould  be  of  the  laft  year's  Ihoot ;  and  the  operation  fhould  be 
performed  by  a  gentle  twifl,  fo,as  juit  to  break  the  bark ;  for, 
fays  Han  bury,  without  this  I  have  found  them  in  the  autumn 
juit  as  they  were  when  layered  ;  and  with  this,  they  have  always 
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feujek  roofrlb  ts  to  be  fit  to  take  off  the  winter  following.  Theft 
layers  fhould  be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery ;  and  after  having 
itood  about  two  years,  they  aHb  will  be  grown  to  be  go*! 
plants.  3.  By  cutting!.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  the  flrongeft  of 
the  lafl  year's  fhoots.  They  fhould  be  planted  clofe,  in  October, 
in  a  fhady  border  of  good  fine  mould.  If  the  fpring  and  fum- 
mer  prove  dry,  watering  mufl  be  afforded  them  every  other  day  ; 
and  by  this  means  many  plants  may  be  raifed.  If  the  cuttings 
are  planted  clofe,  and  mort  of  them  grow,  they  fliould  be 
thinned,  by  taking  Up  fo  many  as  may  leave  the  others  at  a 
foot  or  more  afunder  ;  and  thefe  plants  alfo,  thus  taken  wp, 
ihould  be  fet  out  in  the  nurfery-ground  a  foot  afunder,  in  row* 
at  a  foot  and  a  half  diftaoce  ;  Where  they  may  ftand  until  they 
are  finally  taken  up. 


CORYLUS. 

1«iknean  Clafs  and  Order,  Monoecia  Polyattdria  :  Male 
and  female  flowers  upon  the  fame  plant  :  The  males,  containing 
ten  flamina  each,  are  collected  in  cylindrical  catkins  ;  the 
females,  containing  two  piftils  each,  iflue  from  the  point  of  the 
leaf-bud  :  There  are  two  Species. 

1.  Corylus  Awllana  :  The  Hazel  ;  a  well-known  tali 
deciduous  JJirub -y  very  common  in  this  country,  and  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Corylus  Colurna:  The  Byzaktine  Nut,  or  Dwarf 
Nut  Tree  ;  a  hw  decidadvi  Jbrub ;  growing  naturally '  near 
Conftantinople. 

The  Hazel  will  grow  to  twenty  feet  high  and  upwards.  A 
particular  defcription  of  it  here  would  be  fuperfluous.  Linneus 
confiders  the  various  kinds  of  Filberts  as  Varieties  of  the 
common  Hazel,  improved  by  culture.  Millar  was  of  a  different 
opinion  :  he  fays,  "  I  have  feveral  times  propagated  both* from 
the  nuts,  but  never  have  found  them  vary  from  the  other, 
though  they  have  altered  in  the  fize  and  colour  of  thefr  fruit 
tVom  the  forts  which  were  fown  ;"  he  therefore  divides  them  into 
two  diitinct  fpecies :  But  Havbury  on  the  other  hand  fays, 
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tjiat  they  **  are  varieties  only  of  the  fame  fpecies  $  for  I  hare 
planted  the  nuts  of  all  the  forts,  and  forts  of  all  kinds  have 
been  produced  from  them."  {Page  m.)  As  an  Ornamental* 
the  Hazel  is  of  an  inferior  clafs  ;  neverthelefs,  in  reclufe 
quarters,  jtbe  Filbert  may  be  introduced  with  propriety:  the  . 
idea  of  utility  aflbciated  with  that  real  ornament  which  is  un- 
doubtedly given  by  the  various  tints  of  the  leaves  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  colours  of  Filberts,  may  probably  afford  more 
real  fat  is  faction,  especially  to  the  owner,  than  the  tranfient 
glare  of  a  ufelefs  exotic.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Hazel  in  point 
of  ufe  ftands  high ;  as  an  underwood  it  ha$  no  fupeiior :  indeed, 
1  the  Oak  and  Afli  excepted,  the  hufbandman  knows  not  fo  ufeful 
a  wood  as  the  Hazel,  For  flakes,  edders  and  withs  it  is  in  ufe 
every  where.  In  Surry,  {Cent,  and  other  fouthern  counties 
where  numerous  flocks  of  fheep  arc  kept,  the  Hazel  alone  Sup- 
plies the  farmer  with  folding-hurdles  ;  and  in  Yorkfhire  and 
other  parts  of  the  North  of  England,  from  whence  great  quan- 
tities of  butter  are  fent  to  the  London  market,  the  hoops  or 
firkin-rods  are  gathered  almoft  wholly  from  this  ufeful  flirub. 

2.  The  Byzantine  Nut.  This  is  diftinguifhed from  the 
other  fpecies  chiefly  by  the  ftipulse,  which  are  very  narrow  and 
acute*  whereas  thole  of  the  common  nut  are  oval  and  obtuf*. 
Jt  .differs  alfo  in  the  fize  of  its  growth,  the  true  Bizantine  Nut- 
tree  feldom  growing  higher  than  four  or  five  feet ;  and  hence 
the  name  Dwarf  Nut-tree  has  been  ufed  for  this  plant.  In  other 
refpeds,  it  is  like  our  common  nutrtree  ;  it  flowers  at  the  fame 
time,  the  fruit  is  produced  in  clutters,  and  it  ripens  accord- 
ingly. 

The  method  of  i>ro?agating  the  Hazel  kind  is  from  feed% 
by  layering,  or  from  the  fuckers,  which  it  fpontaneoufly  fends  up 
ja  great  plenty.  The  Nuts  fhould  be  fown  about  two  inches 
deep,  in  February  ;  until  which  time  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  raoift  place  to  prevent  the  kernels  from  becoming  dry  and 
inriTclled,  yet  fulficiently  airy  to  prevent  their  growing  mouldy. 
The  Varieties  are  beft  preferved  by  layering ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  a  few  plants  (hould  be  procured  of  the  mo  ft  valuable 
kinds,  and  planted  for  (tools.  They  will  grow  on  almofl  any 
foil ;  and  the  young  twigs  being  laid  in  the  ground  in 
the  autumn,  will  have  ftruclf  root  by  the  autumn  following. 
Theft  (hould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  the  irurfcry,  a  foot 
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•funder,  and  two  feet  diftant  .in  the  rows  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
young  (hoots  made  the  intermediate  fummer,  they  alio  may  he 
laid  down,  or  the  plant  headed  within  half  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  to  fend  forth  young  {hoots  lor  a  fecond  operation  the 
autumn  following.  By  this  means  the  forts  may  be  propagated, 
and  kept  diftindt  j  for  the  feeds  fown  of  any  of  them  will  not  in 
general  come  to  good ;  though  it  is  obfervable,  that  from  the 
beft  nuts  there  will  be  the  be  ft  chance  of  having  good  nutt 
again;  and  «*  I  have  (fays  Han  bury)  fometimes  known  fome 
-few  trees,  raifed  from  feeds,  which  have  produced  nuts  better 
than  thofe  they  were  raifed  from.  This  may,  perhaps,  induct 
a  gardener  defirous  of  obtaining  a  great  variety  to  try  this 
method,  when  he  may  extirpate  the  worft  forts,  and,  if  any 
ihould  be  worthy  of  it,  may  propagate  the  others  in  the  manner 
directed." 


CRATAEGUS. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Ieofandria  Digynia  :  Each 
flower^ contains  about  twenty  males  and  two  females  :  There  are 
ten  Species  ;  eight  of  which  add  confiderable  beauty  to  the 
modern  garden. 

i.  Crataegus  Oxicanthus  :  The  Hawthorn,  or  WhitjJ 
Thorn  ;  a  well-known  deciduous  tree  or  Jhrub  \  common  with 
us,  and  growing  naturally  all  over  Europe. 

2.  Crat^gus  Azarolus :  The  Azarole  )  a  tall  deciduous 
Jhrub ;'.  native  of  Italy  and  the  South  of  France.  *» 

3.  Crataegus  Aria :  The  White  Leaf;  or  the  Whit* 
Beam,  of  the  Aria,  or  the  Aria  Theophrasti  ;  a  deciduout. 
tree  or  Jhrub  ;  grows  naturally  upon  the  hills  of  Kent  and  Surry,, 
particularly  near  Box-hill  ;  and  in  moft  of  the  cold  parts  of 
Europe. 

4.  Crataegus  Tormlnalis :  The  WrLD  Service,  or  the 
Maple^leaved  Service  Tree  ;  a  deciduous  tree  ;  native  of 
England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Burgundy. 

5.  Cratagus  Cocclnea:  The  Virginia  Azarole;  a 
tall  deciduous  Jhrub  \  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada* 
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$.  "Cr  at  jegvsCkus  Galli  :  The  Cockspur  Hawthorn  $  a 
tali  deciduous  Jbrub  5  native  of  Virginia* 

7.  Crataegus  Tomentofa :  The  Gooseberry-leaved  V*r^ 
cin  I  a  Hawthorn;  a  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Virginia. 

8.  Crataegus  Firidis:  The  Green-lea.ved  Virginia 
Hawthorn  j  a  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Virginia,  y 

i.  The  Hawthorn,  in  the  ftate  in  which  we  are  ufed  to  ob- 
serve it,  is  nothing  better  than  a  tall,  encouth,  irregular  ftirub  ; 
1>ut  trained  up  as  a  ftandard,  Vt  fwclls  to  a  large  timber  fiae,  witk 
a  tall  ftera  and  a  full  fpreading  head .;  though  we  believe  it 
feldora  rife*  to  <a  great  height;  perhaps  not  often  fo  high  as 
.thirty  feet.  We  have  meafured  the  4lem  of  a  youthful  thriving 
Hawthorn  eight  feet  high,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  head  proportionable,  Mr.  Marfham  *  mentions 
^ne  near  Bethel-Church,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich, 
which,  at  four  feet  high,  girted,  in  the  year  1755,  n^ne  ^eet  one 
ifcch  and  a  quarter,  one  of  its  arras  ^xteoding  wore  than  fevea 
^rarHs,  The  Standard  Hawthorn,  whether-  we  view  its  flowers 
tn  the  fprtog,  its  foliage  in  the  fummer,  or  its  fruit  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  is  one  of  the  moft  arnamcntal  plants,  {land- 
ing fingdy,  that  can  be  fcattcred  over  a  park  or  lawn.  Its  ufc$ 
will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Hedges* 

la  order  to  propagate  a  quantity  of '  Shtick,  one  method  is 
generally  praclafed ;  namely,  firft  burying  the  haws,  and  taking 
(them  up  to  fow  the  Oftober  following  ;  though,  fays  Han  bur  y, 
there  is  another  way  more  preferable  .;  namely,  to  prepare 
the  beds,  and  fow  the  haws  foon  after  they  are  gathered. 
Whoever  purfiaes  the  former  method,  having  gathered  what 
■quantity  of  haws  will  anfwer  his  purpofe,  mould  in  fome  bye- 
corner  of  the  kitchen-garden  or  nurfery  dig  an  hole  or  pit  ca- 
pacious eaough  to  receive  them  ;  fome  of  the  earth  which  came 
out  of  the  iiole,  after  the  haws  are  put  In  it,  fliould  be  laid 
»pon  them ;  and,  being  thus  carefully  covered  down,  they  may 
remain  there  till  October,  Then,  having  ground  well  dag,  and 
cleared  of  the  roots  of  all  troublefome  weeds,  and  the  mould 
being  fit  for  working,  the  beds  ihould  be  made  for  the  haws. 
Four  feet  is  a  very  good  width   for  thefe  beds,  as  they  may  be 

•  Of  Norfolk,  in  a  Letter  p^bliihcd  io  the  Firfl  Volume  of  the  Paper* 
«f  the  Batb  Agriculture  Society. 
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eafily  reached  over  to  be  weeded ;  and  if  the  alleys  between  bo 
each  one  foot  and  a  half  wide,  they  will  be  of  a  good  fize* 
The  beds  being  marked  out  with  a  line,  fufficicnt  mould  rauft 
be  raked  out  to  cover  the  haws  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  This  ber 
ing  done,  and  the  bottom  of  the  beds  being  made  level  and  even, 
the  haws  fhould  be  fown,  and  afterwards  gently  tapped  dowa 
with  the  back  of  the  fpade  ;  and  then  the  fine  mould,  which  had 
been  raked  out  of  the  beds,  mud  be  thrown  over  them,  cover- 
ing them  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  In  the  fpriog  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  in  the  fu miner  following  fhould  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds  ;  though  it  docs  fometimes  happen,  that  few  of  them  will 
appear  till  the  fecondfpring  after  fowing.  Sometimes  the  young 
plants  arc  planted  out  from  the  feed-beds  at  one,  two,  or  three 
years  old ;  but  the  bed  plants  arc  obtained  by  tranfplanting 
them  into  frefh  mould  the  fird  or  fecond  year,  letting  them  rc-r 
main  in  the  nurfery  two  or  three  years  longer.  The  practice  of 
the  London  Nurferymcn  is  this  :  The  dronged  of  the  feed-bed 
plants  having  becn^rawn  at  two  or  three  years  old  for  fale, 
they  clear  the  beds  entirely  by  drawing  the  remaining  weak 
underling  plants^nd'tranfplanting  them  into  frefh  beds  in  this 
manner  (which  they  call  hddlng  them)  :  The  ground  having 
been  trenched,  and  the  tips  of  the  plants  as  well  as  the  lower, 
fibres  of  their  roots  having  been  taken  oft'  with  a  (harp  knife, 
they  drain  a  line  along  one  fide  of  the  bed  j  and,  by  chopping 
with  a  fpade  by  the  fide  of  the  line,  leave  a  cleft  or  drill,  of  a. 
depth  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  plants  to  be  laid  in  \ 
and,  drawing  the  loofe  mould  fomewhat  towards  them,  leave  the 
fide  of  the  drill  next  to  the  line  with  a  fmooth  polifhed  facet 
Againd  this  face  the  plants  are  fet  up,  leaning  towards  the  Jine^ 
about  three  inches  afunder,  leaving  their  h'eads  about  an  inch 
above  the  mould,  and  placing  their  roots  at  fuch  a  depth  as  to 
bury  their  flems  from  two  to  three  inches  deeper  than  they  ftoo^ 
in  the  feed-bed.  The  loofe  mould  being  returned  end  prcfled  gently 
to  the  roots  with  the  foot,  the  line  is  removed,  and  another  row 
planted  in  the  fame  manner,  about  a  foot  from  the  fird. 

The  Common  Hawthorn  fports  in  the  following  ^arutUi ; 

The  Large  Scarlet  Hawthorn* 

The  Yellow  Hawthorn* 

The  White  Hawthorn* 

The 
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Tlit  Maple-leaved  Hawthorn. 

The  Double-blottomcd  Hawthorn, 

The  Glaftoubury  Thorn. 

The  Large  Scarlet  Hawthorn  is  no  more  than  a  beautiful  va* 
ricty  of  the  Common  IJaw.  It  is  exceedingly  large,  pblongf 
f  erfe&ly  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright  fcarjet ;  and,  from  the  addi- 
tional fplendor  it  acquires  by  the  berries,  it  is  prppagated  to 
caufe  variety  in  plantations  for  obiervation  and  pleafure. 

Tell&w  Haw  is  a  moil  exquifite  plant,  The  buds,  at  their 
firft  coming  out  in  the  fpring,  are  of  a  fine  yellow,  and  th$ 
fruit  is  of  the  colour  of  gold.  The  tree  is  a  grea.t  bearer,  an4 
retains  its  fruit  all  winter,  caufing  a  delightful  effect  in  planta-r 
tions  of  any  kind.  It  was  originally  brought  from  Virginia, 
is  greatly  admired,  and  no  collection  of  hardy  trees  fliould  b$ 
without  it. 

White  Haw  is  but  a  paltry  tree,  compared  with  the  former,. 
It  hardly  ever  grows  to  the  height  of  the  Common  Hawthorn* 
is  an  indifferent  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  fmall,  and  a  very  ba4 
white. 

Maflc-lcavcd  Hawthorn  will  grow  to  be  near  twenty  feet 
high,  and  has  very  few  thorns.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  the; 
Common  Hawthorn,  refemble  thofe  of  the  Maple,  and  are  of  a 
whitifh -green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  larg£' 
bunches,  in  June,  and  arc  fucceeded  by  remarkable  fruit,  of  a 
fhining  red,  which  looks  beautiful  in  the  winter. 

Doublc-blojfomed  Hawthorn  produces  a  full  flower,  and  is  one 
of  the  fweeteft  ornaments  in  the  fpring.  Nature  fcems  to  have 
peculiarly  deligned  this  fort  for  the  plcafure-garden ;  for  though 
it  be  the  Common  Hawthorn  only,  with  the  flowers  doubled,  yet 
it  may  be  kept  down  to  what  fize  the  owner  plcafes  ;  fo  that  it 
is  not  only  fuitable  for  wildcrnefs-quarters,  fhrubberies,  and  the 
like,  but  is  alfo  ufeful  for  fmall  gardens,  where  a  tree  or  two 
only  are  admitted.  Thefc  beautiful  double  flowers  come  out  in 
large  bunches  in  May,  and  the  tree  is  fo  good  a  bearer,  that  it 
will  often  appear  covered  with  them.  Their  colour,  at  their  firfl 
appearance,  is  a  delicate  white  :  They  afterwards  die  to  a  faint 
led  colour,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  fmall  imperfect  fruit. 

Glaftonhtry  Thorn  differs  in  no  refpeft  from  the  Common 
Hawthorn,  only  that  it  fometimes  flowers  in  the  winter.  It  is 
$4  to  have  originally  been  the  fhff  of  Jofcph  of  Arimathea, 
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that  noble  coiiiifellor  who  buried  Chrift.  He,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  abbey  of  Glaftonbury,  attended  by  eleven  com- 
panions, came  over  into  Britain,  and  founded,  in  honour  of  the 
Bleffcd  Virgin,  the  firli  ChrifHan  Church  in  this  ifle.  At  a 
proof  of  his  million,  he  is  faid  to  have  (luck  his  flaff  into  the 
ground,  which  immediately  fhot  forth  and  bloomed.  This  tree 
is  faid  to  have  bloffomed  on  Chriitmas-Day  ever  fince,  and  is 
univerfally  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Glaftonbury  Thorn. 
Hanbttry  fays,  I  have  many  plants  that  were  originally  pro- 
pagated from  this  thorn  ;  and  they  often  flower  in  the  winter, 
but  there  is  no  exact  time  of  their  flowering  ;  for  in  fine  feafons 
they  will  fometimes  be  in  blow  before  Chriftmas,  fomctimes 
they  afford  their  bloflbms  in  February,  and  fometimes  it  fo 
happens  that  they  will  be  out  on  Chriflmas-Day. 

2.  L'Azakole.  The  Azarole  Thorn  will  grow  to  be 
fifteen  or  fixtecn  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  nearly  trifid, 
ferrated  and  obtufe.  The  flowers  are  large,  come  out  in  May, 
and,  in  the  different  varieties,  are  fuccceded  by  fruit  of  different 
fize,  ihape,  and  relifh. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies-are,  The  Azarole  with 
Jlrong  thorns ;  the  Azarole  with  no  thorns ;  the  Jagged-leaved 
Azarole  ;  the  Oriental  Medlar. 

3.  The  White  Leaf.  The  Aria  Theophraji,  called  the 
Whitc-leaf-tree,  will  grow  to  be  more  than  twenty  feet  high. 
This  tree  is  engaging  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  catches  the 
attention,  even  in  the  winter  ;  for  then  we  fee  it  fland,  though 
naked  of  le4Nes,  with  a  fine  {trait  item,  with  fmooth  branches, 
fpottcd  with  white,  at  the  end  of  which  are  the  buds,  fwelled 
for  the  next  year's  (hoot,  giving  the  tree  a  bold  and  fine  ap- 
pearance* '  In  the  fpriug  the  leaves  come  out  of  courfe,  and 
look  delightfully,  having  their  upper  furface  green,  and  the 
lower  white.  Their  figure  is  oval ;  they  are  unequally  ferrated* 
about  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  wide.  Several  flrong 
nerves  run  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  border,  and  they  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  branches,  which  appear  as  if  powdered  with 
the  fined  meal.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  in  May ;  they  are  white,  grow  in  large  bunches, 
having  meally  footftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  which 
will  be  ripe  in  autumn. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  Wild  Service,  The  Maple-leaved  Service  is  a  large- 
growing  tree.  It  will  arrive  to  near  fifty  feet,  and  is  worth 
propagating  for  the  fake  of  the  timber,  which  is  very  white 
and  hard.  This  tree  grows  naturally  in  feveral  woods  in  En- 
gland ;  and  it  is  the  fruit  of  this  fpecies  that  is  tied  in  bunches, 
and  expofed  for  fale  in  the  autumn  :  It  is  gathered  in  the  woods, 
and  by  fome  perfons  is  much  liked.  The  leaves  in  fome  degree 
refcmble  thofe  of  the  Maple-tree  in  fhape  ;  their  upper  furface 
it  a  fine  green,  their  under  hoary  ;  and  they  grow  alternately 
on  the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  in  May,  exhibiting 
themfelves  in  large  clutters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches :  They 
are  white,  and  are  fucceedcd  by  the  aforefaid  eatable  fruit, 
which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  about  the  fize  of 
a  large  haw. 

5.  Virginian  Azarole.  This  fpecies  will  grow  to  be  near 
twenty  feet  high*  The  ftem  is  robuft,  and  covered  with  a  light- 
coloured  bark.  The  branches  are  produced  without  order,  are  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  poflefled  of  a  few  long  (harp  thorns.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  fmooth,  and  ferrated  ;  of  a  thickifh 
confidence,  and  often  remain  on  the  tree  the  greateft  part  of  the 
winter.  Each  feparatc  flower  is  large ;  but  as  few  of  them  grow 
together,  the  umbels  they  form  are  rather  fmall.  They  come  out 
in  May,  and  are  fucceedcd  by  large  dark-red-coloured  fruit, 
which  ripens  late  in  the  autumn. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  The  Pear-leaved  Thorn  ; 
the  Plum-leaved  Thorn  with  very  long  Jlrong  /fines  fttd  large 
fruit ;  the  Plum-leaved  Thorn  with  Jhort  fpines  and f mat  fruit, 

6.  Cockspur  Hawthorn.  The  Virginian  Cockfpur  Thorn 
will  grow  to  about  twenty  feet  high.  It  rifes  with  an  upright 
item,  irregularly  fending  forth  branches,  which  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  brownifh  colour,  fpotted  thinly  with  fmall  white  fpots. 
It  is  armed  with  thorns,  that  refemble  the  fpurs  of  cocks,  which 
gained  it  the  appellation  of  Cockfpur  Thorn.  In  winter,  the 
leaf-buds  appear  large,  turgid,  and  have  a  bold  and  pleafant 
look  among  others  of  different  appearances.  In  fummer,  this 
tree  is  very  delightful.  The  leaves  are  oval,  angular,  ferrated, 
fmooth,  and  bend  backwards.     They  are  about  four  inches  long, 

.  Iftd  three  and  a  half  broad ;    have  five  or  fix  pair  of  ftrong 

nerves 
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nerves  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  border;  and  die  tot 
brownifh-rcd  colour  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  very  large  umbels,  making  a  noble  fhowy  in  May ;  and 
are  fucceeded  by  large  fruit,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  which  have 
a  good  effect  in  the  winter.  .  -    '. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  The  Cock/pur  Ifom* 
thwn  with  many  thorn*  ;  the  Cock/fur  Haivtbom  with  no  tbom ; 
the  Cock/pur  iviib  eatable  fruit.  The  latter  was  fent  me,  fays 
Hanbvry,  from  America  with  that  name,  and  I  have  raifed 
fome  trees  of  the  feed  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  produced  any 
fruit,  £b  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  (ay  how  far  it  may  be  defirable ; 
though  I  have  been  informed  it  is  rcliflaed  in  America  by  fome 
of  the  inhabitants  there. 

7.  Gooseberry-leaved  Virginia  Hawthorn".  Th» 
fpecics  grows  to  about  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The  branches 
are  ilender,  and  clofely  fet  with  fharp  thorns.  The  leaves  are  cu* 
perform,,  oval,  ferratecL,  and  hairy  underneath.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  white  colour  :  They  are  produced  from  the  iide* 
of.  the.  branches,  about  t£e  end  of  May ;  and  are  fucceeded  by 
yellow  fruit,  which  ripens  late  in  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this,  called  the  Carolina  Hawtbtrnt 
which  has  longer -and  whiter  leaves,  larger  flowers  arid  fruitt 
and  no  tfiorns* 

8.  Green-leaved  Virginia  Hawthorn.  The  Hem  and 
blanches  of  this  fpecies  are  altogether  deflitute  pf  thorns.  The 
{caves  aje  lanceolate,   oval,  nearly  trilobate,   ferrated,  fmooth, 

.  and  gre&i  on  both  iides,  The  flowers  are  white,  moderately 
large,  come  out  the  end  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a 
roundifh  fruit,  which  will  be  ripe  late  in  the  autumn. 

The  refpective  fpecies-  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  of  the 
feeds ;  and  the  varieties  are  continued  by  budding  them  upon 
tfocks  of  the  White  Thorn.  This  latter  method  is  generally 
pravtifed  for  all  the  forts;  though,  when  good  feeds  can  be 
procured,  the  largeft  and  moft  beautiful  plants  are  raifed  that 
way.  1.  In  order  to  raife  them  from  feeds,  let  thefe  be  fown  foon,  . 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  beds  of  frefh,  light, rich  earth.  Let  alleys  be, 
left  between  the  beds,  for  the  conveniency  of  weeding,  and  let 
the  feeds  be  covered  over  with  fine  mould,  about  an  inch  deep*'  „ 

The  ' 
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The  fummer  following,  the  beds  muft  be  kept  clean  of  weed*, 
and  probably  forae  few  plants  will  appear :  But  this  is  not  com- 
mon in  any  of  the  forts ;  for  they  generally  lie  till  the  fecond 
{bring  after  fowing  before  they  come  up.  At  the  time  they 
make  their  appearance  they  muft  be  watered,  if  the  weather 
proves  dry  ;  and  this  fhould  be  occafionally  repeated  all  fummer. 
They  fhould  alfo  be  confhmtly  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  in 
the  autumn  the  ftrongeft  may  be  drawn  out,  and  fet  in  the  mir- 
fery-ground,  a  foot  afunder,  in  rows  that  are  two  feet  diftant 
from  each  other  ;  while  the  weakeft  may  remain  until  another 
year.  During  the  time  they .  are  in  the  nurfery>  the  ground 
between  the  rows  Ihould  be  dug  every  winter,  and  the  weeds 
conftautly  hoed  down  in  the  fummer  ;  and  this  is  all  the  trouble 
they  will  require  until  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  which  may 
be  in  two,  three,  or  more  years,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  owner,  or 
according  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  wanted.    2.  Thefe  . 

trees  are  eafily  propagated  by  budding  alfo ;  they  will  all  rea-  | 

dily  take  on  one  another  ;  but  the  ufual  flocks  are  thofe  of  the 
Common  Hawthorn.  In  order  to  have  thefe  the  beft  for  the 
purpofe,  the  haws  Ihould  be  got  from  the  largcft  trees,  fuch  as 
have  the  feweft  thorns  and  large  ft  leaves.  After  they  are  come 
up,  and  have  flood  one  year  in  the  feed-bed,  the  ftrongeft  fliould 
be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery,  a  foot  afunder,  and  two  feet 
diftant  in  the  rows ;  and  the  fecond  fummer  after,  many  ct 
them  will  be  fit  for  working.  The  end  of  July  is  the  beft  time 
for  this  bufinefs  ;  and  cloudy  weather,  night  and  morning,  are 
always  preferable  to  the  heat  of  the  day.  Having  worked  all 
the  different  forts  into  thefe  flocks,  they  may  he  let  alone  until 
the  latter  end  of  September,  when  the  bafs  matting  fliould  be 
taken  off.  In  the  winter  the  ground  between  the  rows  fliould 
be  dug,  and  in  the  fpring  the  flock  fliould  be  headed  about  half 
a  foot  above  the  bud.  The  young  {hoots  the  flocks  will  always 
attempt  to  put  out,  fliould  be  as  confhmtly  rubbed  off;  for  thefe 
would  in  proportion  flarve  the  bud,  and  flop  its  progrefs.  With 
this  care,  feveral  of  the  forts  have  been  known  to  fhoot  fix  feet 
by  the  autumn ;  and  as  they  will  be  liable  to  be  blown  out  of 
their  fockets  by  the  high  winds  which  often  happen  in  the 
iiimmer,  they  fhould  be  flightly  tied  to  the  top  of  the  flock  thut 
is  left  on  for  the  purpofe,  and  this  will  help  to  preferve  them. 

C  U 
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CUPRESSUS. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Monoecia  Monadelphhia  :  Male 
flowers  containing  four  ftamens  connected  at  the  bafe,  and  fe- 
male flowers  containing  many  pifHls  ;  the  males  being  difpofed 
in  oval  catkins  ;  and  the  females,  collected  in  roundifh  cone* 
upon  the  fame  plant.  There  are  five  Species  (one  of,  them 
lately  difcovered  in  Japan)  : 

1.  Cupressus  Semper*? ir ens  :  The  Common  Cypress  ;  a  df~ 
clduous  tree ;  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Crete. 

2.  Cupressus  Tfyoides :  The  American  Cypress  ;  or  the 
Arbor-Vit^e-like  Cypress,  or  the  Small  Blue-berried 
Cypress  ;  an  evergreen  tree  or  Jhrub ;  native  of  Maryland  and 
Canada. 

3.  Cupressus  Junipcroides :  The  African  Cypress,  or 
the  Juniper-like  Cypress,  or  the  Cape  Cypress; 
a  deciduous  tree  or  Jbrub  ;  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

4.  Cupressus  Difticba  :  The  Deciduous  Cypress;  a 
deciduous  tree  ;    native  of  North  America. 

1.  The  Common  Cypress.  There  are  two  ftriking  varieties 
of  this  plant  (Millar  makes  them  two  diflinct  Spec i es)  ; 
namely, 

The  Upright  or  Female  Cyprefs,  and 

The  Spreading  or  Male  Cyprefs. 

There  is  alfo  a  third  variety  (which  the  fame  profeffional 
writer  confiders  likewife  as  a  diftinft  fpecies)  ;  namely, 

The  Small-fruited  Cyprefs. 

The  Upright  Cyprefs  is  a  moft  elegant  plant,  and,  notwith- 
flanding  it  has  of  late  years  been  fomewhat  unfafhionabie,  it 
certainly  merits  a  place  amongfl  ornamental  evergreens.  Its 
conical,  or  rather  fomewhat  obelifcal,  form  makes  an  agreeable 
variety  with  fuller-headed  plants.  It  afpires  to  a  confiderable 
height,  though  we  believe  it  feldom  fwells  to  a  large  girt.  How- 
ever, Evelyn  and  Hanbury  fpeak  of  this  kind  of  Cyprefs 

as 
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as  a  timber-tree ;  but  both  of  them  feem  to  give .  preference 
to 

The  Spreading  Cypre/s.  This  grows  with  a  fuller  and  lefs 
regular  head  than  the  upright  fort.  Millar  tells  us,  that  in 
the  Levant  this  is  the  common  timber ;  and  recommends  the 
planting  of  it  in  England  very  ftrongly  ;  efpecially  upon  hot, 
fandy,  or  gravelly  foils. 

The  Small-fruited  Cypre/s  is  ffiil  more  fpreading  than  the 
other,  and  produces  its  boughs  in  an  irregular  manner.  If  it  is 
not  crowded  by  other  trees,  and  is  left  to  nature,  it  will  be 
feathered  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  It  will  grow  to  about  the 
height  of  the  Common  Cyprefs,  and  is  a  fort  that  looks  well  if 
planted  fmgly  on  grafs-plats,  &c.  as  well  as  whea  affifting  to 
form  clumps,,  or  larger  quarters  of  evergreens. 

2.  American  Cypress.  This  is  the  lowcft  grower  of  all 
the'  forts  with  us  ;  though  in  America,  where  it  grows  naturally, 
it  arrives  to  timber,  which  ferves  for  many  excellent  purpofes. 
The  talleft  of  thefe  trees  feldom  rife  much  higher  than 
fifteen  feet ;  and  as  this  tree  is  encreafed  by  cuttings,  thofe  plants 
raifed  this  way  feldom  rife  higher  than  about  nine  or  ten  feet. 
The  branches  fland  two  ways,,  and  are  pretty  numerous ;  and 
the  tree  naturally  forms  itfelf  into  a  regular  head*  The  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  imbricated,  like  the  Arbor  Vita,  though 
fmall,  and  are  of  a  browner  kind  of  green  than  the  Common 
Cyprefs.  The  fruit  is  very  fmall,  and  of  a  blue  colour,  and 
will  be  produced  in  great  plenty  all  over  the  plant.  They  are 
of  the  fize  of  the  juniper-berry,  and  much  referable  it ;  though 
they  are  cones,  and  like  the  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  but 
much  fmaller.  When  thefe  plants  are  railed  from  feeds,  they 
will  afpire  to  a  greater  height,  efpecially  if  planted  in  a  moift 
foil  i  but  thofe  raifed  by  cuttings  generally  have  the  appear- 
ance of  fhrubs.  They  are  all,  however,  very  beautiful,  and 
greatly  embellifli  thofe  parts  of  the  evergreen  plantations  where 

hey  are  Rationed. 

3.  African  Cypress.  The  branches  of  this  fpecies  are 
numerous,  flender,  and  fpread  themfelves  all  around.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  awl-ihaped,  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  light- 
green  colour,  and'grow  oppofite  to  each  other  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  like  the 

Common 


Common  Cyprefs,  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  black  fruit ;  bttt- 
the  (beds  never  ripen  in  England. 

The  method  of  propagating  the  Common  Cyprefs  is  from 
feeds  fown  in  a  warm  border,  or  well-fheltcrcd  beds,  of  light 
fendy  loam,  near  half  an  inch  deep,  in  the  month  of  March  ; 
and  by  the  beginning  of  May  the  plants  will  be  up<  After 
they  have  come  up,  if  the  fummer  fhould  not  prove  very  dr}rf 
they  will  require  little  watering;  and  even  in  the  greateft 
drought  twice  a  week  will  be  fufficient  for  them,  provided  it  be 
done  in  the  evenings.  This  is  the  only  care  they  will  require 
the  firft  fummer,  except  being  kept  clean  from  weeds.  In  the 
winter,  if  the  place  where  they  are  fown  be  tolerably  well 
Weltered,  they  will  fland  it  very  well,  though  it  fhould  prove 
fevcre  ;  but  where  the  fituation  is  not  well  flickered  by  planta- 
tions to  break  the  violence  of  the  froity  black  winds,  they  muft 
be  fcreened,  otherwife  many  will  be  left.  It  is  the  black  frofta, 
attended  by  high  winds,  which  will  deftroy  thefe  plants  ;  fo  that 
where  there  is  not  fhelter  enough  to  break  their  edge,  the  beds 
fhould  be  hooped  over,  and  covered  with  mats  during  that 
fevere  weather.  The  enfuing  fummer  the  plants  may  remain 
tmdifturbed,  when  they  will  require  no  watering,  and  no  farther 
care  except  weeding.  The  fpring  following,  being  then  two 
years,  old,  they  fhould  be  fet  out  in  the  nurfcry,  exactly  at  two 
feet  fquare.  In  taking  them  out  of  the  feed-bed,  fome  earth 
fhould  be  taken  with  the  roots.  The  latter  end  of  March  is  the 
moil  proper  time  for  this  work  5  and  if  the  weather  fhould  prove 
dry  and  cold,  as  it  often  happens,  the  March  winds  blowing,  the 
work  muft  be  deferred  till  rainy  or  cloudy  weather  ;  for  without 
thefe  precautions,  you  will  find  this  a  difficult  plant  to  remove. 
After  they  arc  planted  out  in  the  nurfcry,  they  may  be  now 
and  then  watered  in  dry  weather,  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
thus  may  fland  till  they  are  of  a  fufficient  fize  to  be  planted  out. 
They  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil;  but  above  all  afteft  fandy 
gravelly  ground. 

With  regard  to  the  African  and  the  American  Cyprefs,  thefetifs 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes.  We  receive  them  from  abroad : 
They  are  very  fmall,  and  feldom  come  up  before  the  fecoxld 
fpring;  fo  that  there  will  be  lefs  danger  of  their  being  .loft  if 
they  are  fown  in  pots  or  boxes,  which  may  be. fet  in  the  (hade 
in  fummer,  and  removed  into  well-fhelt-ercd  places  during  the 

winter. 
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%nnter.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up  ;  and  after  that 
the  Blue-berried  Cyprefs  may  have  the  fame  treatment  as  the 
young  feedlings  of  the  Common  fort.  With  refpect  to  the 
Cape  Cyprefs,  the  plants  mud  be  fet  in  pots,  to  be  houfed  in 
winter,  until  they  are  grown  to  be  a  yard  high.  When  they 
are  turned  out  into  the  open  air,  they  fhould  have  a  dry,  warm 
foil,  and  a  well-fheltered  place,  and  even  thefe  will  not  enfure 
their  fafety ;  fo  that  whoever  is  delirous  of  having  thefe  trees 
in  his  plantations,  fhould  have  fome  wooden  fconces  made,  to 
cover  them  in  frofty  weather  ;  and  if  this  is  obferved  until  they 
arc  grown  of  a  tolerable  fize,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will 
lire,  in  a  warm  well-fheltered  place,  through  our  common 
winters. 

4.  The  Deciduous  Cypress  will  grow  to  be  near  fixty  feet 
high,  if  ftationed  in  a  place  fuitable  to  its  nature.  It  is  very 
hardy  in  refpeft  to  cold ;  and  a  fhare  of  the  moifteft  part  of  the 
plantation  mull  be  allotted  it.  In  Virginia  and  feveral  parts  of 
America,  where  this  tree  is  a  native,  it  is  a  real  aquatic  ;  being 
found  growing  to  a  very  large  fize  in  places  wholly  cover- 
ed with  water  j  and  with  us,  if  planted  in  watery  places,  by  the 
edges  of  rivers,  ponds,  fprings,  &c.  it  will  be  more  luxuriant, 
aad  will  proportionally  rife  to  a  greater  height  and  bulk  than 
if  planted  in  a  dry  foil.  This  tree  in  the  fummer  has  a  little 
the  refemblance  of  an  evergreen,  and  the  leaves  have  a  pleating 
effed,  appearing  in  fome  refpedt  like  fome  forts  of  the  Acacias  ; 
and  thefe  are  the  chief  inducements  for  its  admifllon  into  the 
pleafure-ground. 

This  fpecies  may  be  propagated  from  feeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Common  Cyprefs  ;  alfo  from  cuttings  planted  in 
October  in  a  moifl  fandy  foil.  Many  of  them  will  grow  ;  though 
a  general  crop  can  feldom  be  obtained ;  and  they  fhould  be 
kept  clean  of  weeds  the  fummer  following,  as  well  as  the  fum- 
nler  after  that.  In  the  autumn^  or  any  part  of  the  winter,  they 
Jfabttld  be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery  5  and,  if  they  are  to  (rand 
there  a  confiderable  time,  they  fhould  fee  allowed  a  good 
tKfhmce  ;  for  they  will  grow,  with  proper  care,  tfhen  removed 
at  a  large  fize.  If  any  part  of  the  nurfcry-ground  is  moiiter 
tlqan  the  other,  they  mud  have  a  fhare  of  it.  The  ground 
fhould  to  conftantly  dug. between  the  rows  every  winter,  the 
VteJ*   hoed  down  in  fummer,  and,  when  planted  out,   thefe 
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trees  (hould   have  moift   places,  in  conference  of  what  hi* 
been  before  obferved. 


CYNANCHUM. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Pcntandria  Bigynla  :  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  two  females :  There  are  fourteen 
Species  ;  moil  of  them  climbing  :  Three  are  fuflicicntly  hardy 
for  this  climate. 

i.  Cynanchum  Acutum :  The  Acute-leaved  Cynanchum, 
or  the  Acute-lbaved  Montpelier  Scammony  ;  an  berba* 
ceous  climber  j   native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

2.  Cynanchum  Monjpeliacum  :  The  Round-leaved  Cynan- 
chum, or  Round-leaved  Montpelier  Scammony  ;  an  her- 
baceous climber  -9  native  of  Spain  and  the  South  of  France. 

3.  Cynanchum  Suberofum  :  The  Carolina  Cynanchum* 
or  the  Carolina  Periploca  ;  a  ligneous  climber;  native  of 
Carolina  and  other  parts  of  America. 

1.  The  Acute-leaved  Cynanchum.  The  root  is  ftrong, 
creeping,  and  fpreads  itfelf  to  a  confiderable  diitance.  The 
ftalks  are  herbaceous,  twift  about  every  thing  that  is  near  them, 
will  grow  to  be  fix  feet  long,  but  always  die  to  the  ground  in 
the  autumn  ,  and  frefh  ones  are  put  forth  from  the  roots  in  the 
fpring.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  acute-pointed, 
fmooth,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  long  footflalfcs.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  bunches ; 
they  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  our  gardens.  This  plant,  on 
being  wounded,  emits  a  milky  juice. 

2.  Round-leaved  Cynanchum.  The  root  of  this  fpecies  - 
is  large,  thin,  juicy,  and  fpreads  itfelf  to  a  confiderable  diitance.  • 
The  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  and  twine  to  fix  or  feven  feet  high 
about  whatever  is  near  them.  The  leases  are  broad,  reniform, 
roundifh,  and  grow  oppofite,  on  long  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  in  fmall  bunches ;  the^ 
are  of  a  bad  white  colour,  appear  in  June  And  July,  and  arc 
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rarely  Alcceeded  by  good  feeds  in  our  gardens.  The  ftalks  die 
to  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  and  frefh  ones  arife  agam.in  the 
fpring»  On  wounding  any  part  of  this  plant**. a  milky  juice 
immediately  flows.  * 

3.  Carolina  Cynanchum.  The  (talks  of  this  fpeeies  are 
flendcr,  ligneous,  fhrubby,  and  will  twift  about  any  thing  t'6 
the  height  of  about  feven  feet.  They  are  hairy,  and  their 
lower  part  is  covered  with  a  thick,  fungous,  cloven,  cork-like 
bark*  The  leaves  are  oval,  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  and  grow 
oppofite  at  the  joints  on  long  hairy  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  bunches.They  are 
greenifh  on  their  firft  appearance,  but  die  away  to  a  bad  purple. 
They  exhibit  themfelves  in  July  and  Auguft ;  but  are  not  luc- 
ceeded  by  good  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by,  laying  down  the  young  fhoots  as 
they  advance  in  the  fummer,  and  covering  them  over  with  ibme 
fine  mould.  Thefe  will  foon  put  out  roots,  by  the  autumn  will 
be  good  plants,  and  may  then  be  removed  to  the  places'  where 
they  are  defigned  to  xemain.  This  fpeeies  is  rather  tender ;  and 
the  foil  in  which  it  is  planted  fliould  be  naturally  dry,  warm, 
light,  and  fandy,  and  the  fituation  well  defended.  Being  thus 
Rationed,  it  will  live  abroad,  and  continue  for  many  years ;  but 
if  the  foil  is  raoift,  rich,  and  ill-defended,  the  chance  will  be 
very  great  but  it  will  be  deftroyed  the  firft  winter. 

ThjB  two  firft  forts  are  exceedingly  hardy,  will  grow  in  any 
foil  or  fituation,  and  will  over-run  any  fmall  plants  that  are  near 
them.  Their  fituation,  therefore,  fliould  be  among  fuch  trees 
as  have  ftrength  enough  to  admit  their  embraces,-  and  their 
propagation  is  by  cutting  the  roots  in  the  autumn.  Every  <:ut 
will  grow ;  and,  when  planted,,  will  call  for  no  trouble  except 
keeping  them  clear  from  weeds,  when  they  firft  fhoot  up  in  the 
fpring. 


C    Y    T    I    S    U    S, 

Linnean  Ckfs    and  Order,    DiaMpbla  DecanJria  :  Each 
fewer  coatstfaa  ten  males  and  one  female  j  the  raales  rifing  in 
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two  divifions  :   There  are  fourteen  Species  ;    five  of  which' 
afford  coniiderable  ornament  to  the  Englifh  garden. 

i.  Cytifus  ScjJMfolius  :  The  Sessile-leaved  Cyti*us  (or 
Trefoil  Tree,  or  Base  Tree  Trefoil),  or  Cytisus  S*- 
cundus  Clusii,  or  the  Smooth  Round-leavei>  Cytisus  ; 
*  deciduous  jhrub  ;  native  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

j.  Cytifus  Nigricans:  The  Black  Cytisus  ;  or  the  Blackish 
Smooth  Cytisus  ;  a  deciduous  Jhrub  ;  native  of  Auflria,  Bohe- 
mia, Italy  and  Spain. 

3.  Cytifus  Auftriacusx  The  Tartarian  Cytisus;  or  tha 
Austrian  Cytisus  \  a  ku  deciduous  Jhrub  ;  native  of  Auflria* 
Siberia  and  Italy. 

4.  Cytifus  Laburnum  :  The  Laburnum  ;  a  decidutus  tree  $ 
native  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

5.  Cytifus  Hirfutus  :  The  Evergreen  Cytisus  ;  or  the 
Evergreen  Cytisus  of  Naples;  or  the  Italian  Cytisus 
Utith  Hairy  Leaves;  an  evergreen  Jhrub  ;  native  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Auftria  and  Siberia.. 

1.  The  Sessile-leaved  Cytisus  will  grow  to  the  height 
of  about  five  or  fix  feet-  The  branches  are  numerous* 
ereft,  very  brittle,  and  covered  over  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark* 
The  leaves  are  fmall,  and  of  a  fine  green  :  They  are  nearly  <rf 
an  oval  figure,  and  grow  by  threes  on  the  twigs  ;  on  fom6 
branches  they  fit  quite  clofe,  on  others  they^grow  on  very  ihort 
fbotftalks*  The  flowers  grow  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in 
fhort  ipikes  :  They  are  of  a  fine  yellow,  come  out  the  begin* 
ning  of  June,  and  when  in  full  blow  the  flirub  will  appear  al- 
inoft  covered  with  thenw    The  feeds  ufually  ripen  in  Auguft* 

2.  Black  Cytisu*  will  arrive  to  about  the  height  of  the 
former,  and  naturally  divides  into  many  branches.  The  bark  is. 
brown,  and  the  young  fhoots  are  of  a  greenifti-red.  The  leave* 
refemble  Trefoil  :  They  are  fmooth,  and  grow  three  together  one 
brownifti  footftalks  ;  the  folioles  are  of  an  oblong  oval  figure,. 
and  their  upper  furface  is  of  a  dark-green,-  but  they  are  paler 
underneath.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long,  erec%  clofe 
ipikes,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  :  They  are  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour,  come  out  in  July,  and  when  in  full  blow  make 
*  flue  appearance*    The  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.- 
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j.  Tartarian  Cytisus.  The  ftalks  are  fhrubby,  branch- 
ing, green,  and  grow  to  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  oblong,  fmooth,  and  of  a  whitifh-grccn  colour.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  clofe  heads  from  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
in  May  :  They  are  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  and  have  a  clufter 
of  leaves  under  them  ;  they,  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  fliort 
woolly  pods,  containing  the  feeds. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  with  naked  ftalks,  fmaller 
leaves  and  flowers,  rather  earlier  in  the  fpring,  ufually  called 
the  Siberian  Cylifus* 

4.  The  Laburnum  is  a  large-growing  tree  :  It  will  afpire  to 
the  height  of  near  .forty  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  noble  trees 
our  gardens  afford.  It  will  form  itfelf  into  a  fine  head ;  its 
branches  are  fmooth,  of  a  pale-green  colour,  and  poflefled  of 
a  few  greyifh  fpots.  The  leaves  Hand  by  threes  on  long  (lender 
footfialks ;  Each  of  thefe  is  oblong  and  entire ;  their  upper  fur- 
face  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  fhining  green,  but  their  under  furfacc 
is  more  inclined  to  be  downy.  The  time  of  this  tree's  flower* 
ing  is  May  %  and  the  effect  can  hardly  be  conceived  which  it 
will  have,  when  it  appears  covered  with  its  long  pendulent 
bunches  of  flowers,  of  a  delightful  yellow.  Each  flower  that 
helps  to  compofe  one  fet  is  tolerably  large  of  itfelf,  and  the 
common  (talk  to  which  they  adhere  by  their  own  ieparate  foot* 
ftalks  is  often  a  foot  or  more  in  length  ;  fo  that  the  appearance 
muft  be  mod  noble,  when  it  exhibits  thefe  long  fcries  of  flowers 
hanging  down  from  almoft  every  part  of  the  whole  head: 
Hanbury  continues,  "  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  timber  when 
felled  is  exceeding  valuable.  It  will  arrive  in  bulk  in  propor* 
tion  to  its  height  5  and  the  timber  is  both  heavy  and  hard,  and 
of  a  fine  colour,  inclined  to  yellow.  The  very  branches  of  this 
tree  are  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water.  It  polifhes  extreme* 
ly  well,  and  is  fo  much  like  to  green  ebony,  that  it  is  called  by 
the  French,  Ebony  of  the  Alps^  where  the  tree  grows  naturally. 
And  as  the  timber  is  fo  valuable  for  many  forts  of  rich  furni- 
ture, this  fhould  aroufe  the  timber-planter's  attention  ;  for  it 
will  grow  to  be  a  timber-tree  of  more  than  a  yard  in  girt,  in 
ftlmoft  any  poor  and  forry  foil,  where  other  trees  will  hardly 
grow,  let  the  fituation  be  what  it  will :  And  how  enchantingly 
•rjuuncntal  mull  large  quarters  or  clumps  of  thefe  trees  appear, 
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cither  by  the  borders  of  other  woods,  or  in  parks,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  expectation  of  the  timber-crop  retained  !" 

There  are  fome  other  forts  of  Laburnums,  of  equal  or  more 
beauty  than  the  preceding  :  One  is  called  the  Scotch  Laburnum* 
another  the  Italian.  The  leaves  of  thefe  are  larger,  and  the 
bunches  of  flowers  longer ;  and  the  individual  flowers  of  which 
the  bunches  are  compofed  proportionally  larger.  There  is  alfo 
another  fort,  with  fmaller  leaves,  and  bunches  longer  than  the 
common,  which  difference  it  always  preferves  from  feeds;  and 
thefe  being  planted  among  the  common  fort,  will  afford  the 
greater  variety. 

One  method  of  propagation  is  common  to  all  thefe  Yorts  : 
It  is  to  be  performed  both  by  feeds  and  cuttings,  i.  When  by 
feeds,  common  garden-mould,  when  dug,  and  cleared  of  the 
roots  of  all  weeds,  will  do  for  their  reception.  They  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  beds  ncated  up,  about  half  an  inch 
deep,  and  in  about  fix  weeks  the  young  plants  will  appear- 
Nothing  more  will  be  necefiary  than  keeping  them  clean  from 
Weeds  during  the  fummer,  unlefs  the  weather  proves  very  dry  • 
if.it  docs,  a  little  watering  fometimes  will  be  proper.  The 
fpring  following,  the  Lahtrnmns  fhould  be  planted  out  in  the 
nurfery ;  but  the  other  forts  fhould  ftand  in  the  feed-bed  two 
years,  to  gain  itrcngth,  before  they  are  taken  up.  Thefe 
fhould  be  planted  a  foot  afunder,  and  two  feet  diftant  in  the 
rows ;  but  the  Laburnums  ought  to  have  a  rather  greater  difhmce, 
efpecially  if  they  are  defigned  to  be  trained  up  for  itandards. 
2.  Another  method  of  encreafing  thefe  forts  is  by  cuttings. 
October  is  the  beft  month  for  the  work  ;  and  the  cuttings  may 
be  planted  either  a  foot  afunder,  and  two  feet  diftant  in  the 
rows,  fo  that  they  need  not  be  removed  till  they  are  taken  up 
'  for  good  ;  or  they  may  be  kt  very  thick,  and  thofe  which  live 
taken  up  the  winter  following,  and  planted  out  in  the  nurfery- 
way,  at  diirances  wide  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  are  to 
flimd. 

•5.  The  Evergreen*  Cytisus.  This  fhrub  is  naturally  of 
an  upright  growth,  and  its  common  height  is  about  fix  or  feren. 
feet.  It  may  be  trained  up  to  a  tingle  ftem,  for  two,  three,  or 
four  feet  high,  and  will  naturally  fend  out  many  branches, 
which  will  form  therafclveo  into  a  fine  head.     The  bark  on  the 
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Hera  is  of  a  grey  colour ;  the  branches  alfo  ate  grey  With  a 
green  call  at  a  distance ;  and  many  of  them  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  channelled,  the  bottom  of  the  grooves  being 
of  a  dufky  green,  but  their  upper  edges  white.  The  younger 
(hoots  are  green  and  {freaked,  and  the  r  furface  is  hairy.  The 
leaves  alfo  have  this  property,  and  Hand  three  upon  a  fhort  foot- 
ftalk.  They  are  nearly  of  an  oval  figure,  and  have  a  ftrong 
mid-rib  running  the  whole  length.  They  are  of  a  fine  green 
colour,  and  clothe  the  ihrub  with  great  beauty.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  and  are  fhaped  like  thole  of  the 
other  forts  :  They  appear  in  June,  and  are  produced  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches,  all  over  the  ihrub,  in  fliort  bunches  ;  (b 
that  its  golden  head  at  that  time  is  both  beautiful  and  {hiking. 
Neither  is  June  the  only  time  of  its  flowering ;  for  it  will  often 
flower  again  in  October ;  and,  if  the  winter  continues  opea 
and  mild,  it  will  fometimes  fliew  its  bloflbms  in  November  and 
December.  The  flowers  that  appeared  in  June,  which  is  it» 
regular  time  of  blow,  will  be  fucceeded  by  imall  hairy  pods, 
in  which  the  feeds  are  contained,  and  which  ripen  with  us  very 
weH  in  the  autumn. 

This  fort  fhould  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  fpring,  and  managed  as  directed  for  the  deciduous 
forts  ;  only  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  plant  the  feedlings  in  the  nurfery  when  they  have  flood 
one  year  in  the  feed-bed.  They  fhould  be  fet  about  a  foot 
afiKider,  in  rows  at  two  feet  diflance  ;  and  here  they  may  fiaod 
for  about  two  years,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  out. 


DAPHNE. 

LlNtfEAN  Clafs  and  Order,  OSlandrla  Mtnogyniii  7  Each 
flower  contains  eight  males  and  one  female  :  There  are  fifteen 
Species  ;  eight  of  which  are  proper  for  our  collection. 

1.  Daphne  Mezereum  :  The  Mezereon,  or  Spurge-Olive  ; 
a  low  deciduous  Jbrub ;  native  of  Germany  ;  and  lfes  been  dif* 
covered  in  this  country  in  fome  woods  near  Andover,  in  Hamp- 
ihiTe. 
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2.  Daphne  Gnidium :  The  Flax-leaved  Daphne,  or  Futifc 
leaved  Thymel-«a  ;  a  low  deciduous  Jbrub  \  native  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  about  Montpeiier. 

3.  Daphne  Cneotum:  The  Spear-leaved  Daphne,,  or  the 
Cneorum  ;  or  the  Cluster?flowerino  Spear-leay*d 
Paphne  ;  a  very  low  deciduous  Jbrub ;  native  of  Switzerland) 
Hungary,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains. 

4.  Daphne  Tartonraira:  The  Oval-leaved  Daphne,  or th* 
Tarton-raire  ;  or  Cluster-flowering  Oval-leaved 
Paphne  ;  a  very  low  deciduous  Jbrub ;  native  of  France  and  Italy. 

5.  Daphne  Alpina :  The  Alpine  Daphne;  or  the  Alpine 
Chamelasa  ;  a  low  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  the  Alps,  Genet 
va,  Italy  and  Auflria. 

6-  Daphne  Tbymelaa:  The  Milkwort-leaved  Daphne,  or 
the  ThymeluEA  ;  a  low  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Spain  an4 
the  South  of  France. 

7.  Daphne  Fillofa  :  The  Hairy-leaved  Daphne,  or  the 
Small  Hairy  Portugal  Oaphne  j  a  very  low  deciduous 
Jfirub  ;    native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

8.  Daphne  L aureola :  The  Spurge  Laurel,  or  the  Ever- 
green Daphne  ;  a  low  evergreen  Jbrub  j  common  in  fonte 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  alfo  in  Switzerland  and  France. 

1.  The  Mezereon.  Of  this  elegant  plant  there  are  four 
Varieties:  1.  The  White.  2.  The  Pale-red.  3.  The  Crimfon% 
and/  4.  The  Purple-Jiowering.— Pan  bury  is  very  lavifliof  his 
praife  of  |hefe  ftirubs  ;  he  fays,  "  they  have  each  every  pern 
feftion  to  recommend  them  as  flowering-fhrubs.  In  th$#  firft 
place,  they  are  of  low  gfowth,  feldom  ariling  to  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  in  height,  and  therefore  are  proper  even  for  the 
fmalleft  gardens.  In  the  next  place,  they  will  be  in  bloom 
when  few  trees,  efpecially  of  the  fhrubby  tribe,  prefent  their 
honours.  It  will  he  in  February,  nay,  fometimes  in  January  ; 
then  will  the  twigs  be  garnifhed  with  flowers,  all  around,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Each  twig  has  the  appearance  of  a  fpike 
of  flowers  of  the  moft  confummate  luftre  ;  and  as  the  leaves  are 
not  yet  out,  whether  you  behold  this  tree  near  or  at  a  diftance, 
it  has  a  moft  enchanting  appearance.  But  this  is  not  all  ^  the 
fenfe  of  fmeiling  is  peculiarly  regaled  by  the  flowers. ;  tfceir 
fpicy  fweetnefs  is.  diffufed  around,  and  the  air  is  perfumed  with, 
their  odours  to  a  considerable  diftance.  Many  flowers,  deemed 
fweet,  are  not  liked  by  all ;  but  ibA  agreeable  inoffenfiye  fweet-. 
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Urort.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clutters  from  the  fides  of  the 
ftalks  :  They  are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  have  no  footftalks,  appear  in 
March,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  yellowifh  berries,  which  will 
be  ripe  in  Auguft.  This  fort  requires  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm 
fituation.  # 

7.  Hairy-leaved  Daphne.  The  (talks  are  ligneous,  about 
two  feet  high,  and  fend  forth  branches  alternately  from  the  fides. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  plane,  hairy  on  both  fides,  and  grow 
on  very  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  have  very  narrow  tubes, 
are  fmall,  and  make  no  great  fhow  :  They  come  out  in  June,  and 
are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England.  This  fhrub,  in  fomc 
fituations,  retains  its  leaves  all  winter  in  fuch  beauty  as  to  caufe 
it  to  be  ranked  among  the  low-growing  evergreens  ;  but  as  in 
others  it  is  fometimes  fhattered  with  the  firft  black  winds,  it  is 
left  to  the  Gardener  whether  to  place  this  fhrub  among  the  Deci- 
duous Trees  or  Evergreens, 

All  thefe  forts  are  with  fome  difficulty  propagated  and  re- 
tained. They  will  by  no  means  bear  removing,  even  when  feed- 
lings  ;  and  if  ever  this  is  attempted,  not  one  in  an  hundred  mull 
be  expe&ed  to  grow.  They  are  raifed  by  feeds,  which  we  receive 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally ;  and  he  who  is  de- 
firous  of  having  thefe  plants,  mull  manage  them  in  the  following 
manner  :  Let  a  compoft  be  prepared  of  thefe  equal  divifions ;  one- 
fourth  part  of  lime-rubbifh  ;  one-fourth  part  of  drift  or  fea  faad ; 
another  of  fplinters  of  rocks,  fome  broad  and  others  fmallcr  ; 
and  the  other  part  of  maiden  earth,  from  a  rich  pafturc. 
Let  thefe  be  mixed  all  together,  and  filled  into  largifh  pots.  In 
each  of  thefe  pots  put  a  feed  or  two,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in 
the  finefr.  of  the  mould.  We  receive  the  feeds  in  the  fpring  ;  fo 
that  there  is  little  hopes  of  their  coming  up  until  the  fpring  fol- 
lowing :  Let,  therefore,  the  pots  be  fet  in  the  fhade  all  the  funw 
mer,and  in  the  autumn  removed  into  a  warm  fituation,  where  they 
may  enjoy  every  influence  of  the  fun's  rays  all  winter.  In  March 
let  them  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  will 
foon  after  appear.  This  bed  will  caufe  them  to  be  ftrong  plants 
by  the  autumn  ;  and  when  all  danger  of  froft  is  over,  they  may 
be  uncovered  wholly,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  the  open  air.  In  the 
autumn,  they  fhouldbe  removed  into  the  greenhoufe,  or  fet  under 
an  hot-bed  frame  all  winter ;  and  in  fpring  they  fhould  be  placed 
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in  the  feed-bed  until  the  fecond  autumn:  when  they  ffioCndtff 
taken  up  with  care,  and  planted  in  beds  at  a  foot  afunder  each 
way.  This  will  be  diftance  enough  for  thcfe  low-growing  fhrubs, 
October  is  the  beft  month  for  planting  them  out  finally ;  for 
although  they  will  grow  if  removed  any  time  between  then  and 
ipring,  yet  that  will  certainly  be  a  more  proper  fcafon  than  when 
they  are  in  full  blow.  Such  is  the  culture  of  this  fhrub.  The 
,  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  require  a  different  management. 

2.  Flax-leaved  Daphne  feldom  grows  higher  than  three 
feet.  The  branches  are  very  (lender,  and  ornamented  with  nai> 
row,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed  leaves,  much  like  thofe  of  the  Com- 
mon Flax.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  :  They  are  fmalL,  come  out  in  June,  but  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

3.  Spear-leaved  Daphne,  or  Cneorum.  This  rifes  with 
a  (hrubby,  branching  ftalk,  to  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  and  grow  irregu- 
larly on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at 
the  ends  of  the  little  twigs  :  They  make  their  appearance  in, 
March,  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  poflefTed  of  a  fragrance  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Mezereon  ;  but  they  are  feldom  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

4.  Oval-leaved  Daphne,  or  Tarton-raire.  This  rifes 
with  a  woody  flalk  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet.  The  branches 
are  numerous,  irregular,  tough,  and  covered  with  a  light-brown- 
coloured  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  very  fmall,  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  fhining.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  from 
the  fides  of  the  ftalks :  They  are  white,  come  out  in  June, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli  berries,  which  feldom  ripen  in  ' 
England.  This  fort  fliould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fitua-. 
tion. 

5.  The  Alpine  Daphne,  or  Chameljea,  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  about  a  yard.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe, 
and  hoary  underneath.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  very  fragrant :  They  appear  in 
March,  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  that  ripen  in  September. 

6.  Milkwort-leaved  Daphne,  er  Thymel^a,  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  a  yard.     The  ftalks  of  this  fpecies  are  upright, 
branched,  and  covered  with  a  light-brown  bark.     The  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  in  fome  refpeft  referable  thofe  of  Milk- 
wort* 
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ttort.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clutters  from  the  fides  of  the 
(talks :  They  are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  have  no  footftalks,  appear  in 
March,  and  are  fuccecded  by  fmall  yellow ifh  berries,  which  will 
be  ripe  in  Auguft.  This  fort  requires  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm 
fituation.  # 

7.  Hairy-leaved  Daphne.  The  ftalks  are  ligneous,  about 
two  feet  high,  and  fend  forth  branches  alternately  from  the  fides. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  plane,  hairy  on  both  fides,  and  grow 
on  very  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  have  very  narrow  tubes, 
are  fmall,  and  make  no  great  fhow  :  They  come  out  in  June,  and 
are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England,  This  fhrub,  in  fome 
nutations,  retains  its  leaves  all  winter  in  fuch  beauty  as  to  caufe 
it  to  be  ranked  among  the  low-growing  evergreens  ;  but  as  in 
others  it  is  fometimes  (nattered  with  the  fir  ft  black  winds,  it  is 
left  to  the  Gardener  whether  to  place  this  (hrub  among  the  Deci- 
duous Trees  or  Evergreens. 

All  thefe  forts  are  with  fome  difficulty  propagated  and  re- 
tained. They  will  by  no  means  bear  removing,  even  when  feed- 
lmgs  ;  and  if  ever  this  is  attempted,  not  one  in  an  hundred  mull 
be  expected  to  grow.  They  are  raifed  by  feeds,  which  we  receive 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally ;  and  he  who  is  de- 
firous  of  having  thefe  plants,  muft  manage  them  in  the  following 
manner  :  Let  a  compoft  be  prepared  of  thefe  equal  divifions ;  one- 
fourth  part  of  lime -rubbifh  ;  one-fourth  part  of  drift  or  fea  faad ; 
another  of  fplinters  of  rocks,  fome  broad  and  others  fmallcr  ; 
and  the  other  part  of  maiden  earth,  from  a  rich  pafture. 
Let  thefe  be  mixed  all  together,  and  filled  into  largifh  pots.  In 
each  of  thefe  pots  put  a  feed  or  two,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in 
the  fine  ft  of  the  mould.  We  receive  the  feeds  in  the  fpring  ;  fo 
tkat  there  is  little  hopes  of  their  coming  up  until  the  fpring  foL 
lowing:  Let,  therefore,  the  pots  be  fct  in  the  (hade  all  the  fum- 
ner,and  in  the  autumn  removed  into  a  warm  fituation,  where  they 
may  enjoy  ever)-  influence  of  the  fun's  rays  all  winter.  In  March 
let  them  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot -bed,  and  the  plants  will 
foon  after  appear.  This  bed  will  caufe  them  to  be  ftrong  plants 
by  the  autumn  ;  and  when  all  danger  of  froft  is  over,  they  may 
be  uncovered  wholly,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  the  open  air.  In  the 
autumn,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  greenhoufe,  or  fet  under 
Jm  hot-bed  frame  all  winter ;  and  in  fpring  they  (houldbe  placed 
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where  they  are  to  continue,  moulding  them  up  the  height  of 
the  pot ;  the  pots  being  fufficiently  broken  to  make  way  for 
their  roots,  as  they  fhoot,  and  then  left  to  Nature.—- The  fituation 
of  the  four  tenderer  forts  mufl  be  well  Jheltered,  and  if  it  be  na- 
turally rocky,  fandy,  and  dry,  i^ will  be  the  better;  for  in  the 
places  wliere  they  grow  naturally,  they  ilrike  into  the  crevices  of 
rocks,  and  flourifh  where  there  is  hardly  any  appearance  of  foil. 

This  is  one  method  of  obtaining  thefe  fhrubs-.  Another  waj 
is,  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  fuuation  and  nature  of  the  foil  fhouid  be  as  near  that  above 
defcribed  as  poiTible  ;  and  the  mould  fhouid  be  made  fine  in  forae 
places*  and  a  feed  or  two  fown  in  each.  After  this,  pegs  fhouid 
be  ftuck  down  on  each  fide  of  them,  to  direct  to  the  places  where 
they  are  fown.  The  exa&efr.  care  muft  be  obferved,  all  furamer, 
to  pull  up  the  weeds  as  often  as  they  appear  ;  for  if  they  are 
permitted  to  get  itrong,  and  have  great  roots,  they  will  pull  up 
the  feeds  with  them.  In  the  fpring  following,  if  the  feeds  arc 
good,  the  plants  will  appear.  During  the  fummcr,  they  fhouid 
be  watered  in  dry  weather  ;  and,  for  the  firft  winter  or  two, 
ihould  have  fome  furze-bufhes  pricked  all  round  them,  at  a  pro- 
per drftance,  which  will  break  the  keen  edge  of  the  frofly  winds, 
and  preferve  the  young  plants  until  they  are  flrong  enough  to  der 
fend  thernfelves. 

The  Cneorum  and  the  Alpine  Qh Amelia  are  very  hardy, 
and  will  grow  in  the  coldefl  fituation  ;  but  the  other  forts  fhouid 
have  a  warm  foil  and  a  weilrfheltered  fite,  or  they  will  be  fubjedfc 
to  be  deftroyed  in  bad  weather. 

8.  The  Spurge-Laurel,  or  Evergreen  Daphne,  is  a  low 
flirub,  feldom  growing  more  than  a  yard  or  four  feet  high ;  it 
fends  out  many  branches  from  the  bottom,  and  thefe  are  covered 
>vith  a  fraooth  lightrbrown  bark,  that  is  very  thick,  The  bark 
on  the  younger  branches  is  fmooth  and  green ;  and  thefe  am 
very  clofely  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  a  delightful  flrong  lucid 
green  colour.  Thefe  leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  are 
produced  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  have  the  appearance,  at  a 
{mall  diftance,  of  cluflers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  They  arc 
fpear-lhaped,  fhining,  fmooth,  and  thick ;  their  edges  are  entire, 
Han &UR Y  extola  this  plant  with  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  ;  con* 
ttnuing,  "and  this  is  another  excellent  properly  of  this  tree,  that 
||  is;  tfafts  pofleffed  of  fuch  delightful  leaves,  for  its  oraameat  .Thefe 

leaves. 
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leaves,  when  growing  under  the  drip  of  trees,  fpread  open,  and  ex- 
hibit their  green  pure  and  untarniflied)  in  its  natural  colour  :  when 
planted  fingly  in  expofed  places,  they  naturally  turn  back  with  a 
fcind  of  twill,  and  the  natural  green  of  the  leaf  is  often  alloyed 
with  a  brownifh  tinge.  This  fhrub  is  alfo  valuable  on  account 
of  its  flowers  ;  not  becaufe  they  make  any  great  fhow,  but  from 
their  fragrance,  and  the  time  they  appear ;  for  it  will  be  in  blow 
the  beginning  of  January,  and  will  continue,  fo  until  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  April  before  the  flowers  fall  off ;  during  which 
time  they  never  fail  to  diffufe  abroad  their  agreeable  odours, 
which  are  refrefhing  and  inoffenfive.  In  the  evenings  efpecially^ 
they  are  more  than  commonly  liberal ;  infomuch  that  a  few  plants 
will  often  perfume  the  whole  end  of  a  garden ;  and  when  thii 
happens  early,  before  many  flowers  appear,  the  unfkilful  in 
flowers,  perceiving  an  uncommon  fragrancy,  are  at  once  ftruck 
with  furprize,  and  immediately  begin  enquiring  from  whence  it 
can  proceed.  Neither  are  it9  odours  confined  to  a  garden  only  ; 
but,  when  planted  near  windows,  they  will  enter  parlours,  and 
afcend  even  into  bed-chambers,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  pof- 
feflbr,  and  furprize  of  every  frefh  vifitor."  Thsfe  flowers  make 
but  little  fhow  ;  for  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh-yellow. 
They  are  produced  amongft  the  leaves  from  the  fides  of  the 
fhlks,  in  fmall  clufters,  ana*  will  often  be  fo  hid  by  them,  as  to 
be  unnoticed  by  any  but  the  curious.  They  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  berries,  which  are  firft  green,  and  afterwards  black  when  ripe. 
Thefe  berries  will  be  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  be  very  ornamental  ; 
but  will  foon  be  eaten  up  by  the  birds  j  which  is  another  good 
property  of  this  tree,  as  it  invites  the  different  forts  of  whittling 
birds  to  flock  where  it  is  planted  in  great  plenty. 

This  fhrub  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Common  Mezereon.  The  feeds  muft  be  preferved  from  the 
birds  by  nets,  until  they  are  ripe.  Soon  after,  they  muft  be  fown 
as  is  di reded  for  the  Mexereon.  They  will  often  be  two  years 
before  they  come  up  ;  during  which  time,  and  afterwards,  they* 
may  have  the  fame  management  as  has  been  laid  down  for  the 
Common  Mezerein,  until  they  be  finally  fet  out. 

This  fhrub  will  grow  in  almoft  asy  foil  or  Situation,  but 
flouriflies  moft  under  the  fhade  and  drip  of  taller  plants,  giving 
a  peculiar  cirearfuinefs  to  the  bottom*  of  groves  and  clumps  in 
winter* 

DIOS- 
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Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Polygamia  Dtoecia :  Some  of  tntf 
plants  of  this  genus  bear  hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers  Upon 
the  fame  individual,  whilft  others  bear  male  flowers  only  ;  each 
of  which  contains  eight  ftamina.  There  are  five  Species  ;  three 
of  which  are  of  late  difcovery  :  The  other  two  are, 

i.  Dhfpyros Lotus  :  The  Indian  Date-Plum  ;  a  Uvj  deci* 
duous  tree  ;  native  of  Africa  and  the  South  of  Europe. 

2,  Dioffyros  Firginiana  i  The  Pishamin-Plum  ;  a  tall  Jc* 
clduousjhrub ;  native  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  many  parts  of 
North-America. 

i.  The  Indian  Date-Plum  will  arrive  at  the  height  of 
more  than  twenty  feet,  and  is  an  excellent  tree  for  (hade.  It 
afpires  with  an  upright  ftem,  and  the  young  branches  are  covered 
with  a  fmooth  whitifh  bark.  The  youngeft  twigs  ftand  alter- 
nately on  thofe  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  buds  for  the  next 
year's  (hoot  begin  to  fwell  foon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The 
leaves  are  of  two  colours  ;  their  upper  furface  is  of  a  delightful 
green,  and  their  lower  of  a  whitifh  caft.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  end  in  a  point,  and  are  in  length  about  four  inches  and  a 
half,  and  near  two  inches  broad.  They  are  placed  alternately  on 
the  branches,  and  feveral  ftrong  veins  run  alternately  from  the 
mid-rib  to  the  borders,  which  are  entire.  Thefe  leaves  will  be  of 
a  deep  green,  even  when  they  fall  off  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers 
have  little  beauty  to  recommend  them  :  they  are  pitchcr-fhaped, 
and  grow  fingly  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  on  the  fides  of  the 
branches  :  they  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
largifti  blackberries,  which  are  eatable,  like  the  medlar,  when  in 
a  ftate  of  decay. 

2.  The  Pishamin-Plum  will  notafpirc  to  the  height  of  the 
former  fpecies,  though  it  will  fometimes  grow  to  near  twenty  feet. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  are- whitifh,  fmooth,  and  produced  in 
an  irregular  manner.  The  leaves  are  very  large  and  beautiful  ; 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  three  broad.  Their  upper  fur- 
face  is  fmooth,  and  both  fides  are  of  a  beautiful  green.  They 
are  of  an  oblong  figure,  end  in  a  point,  grow  irregularly  on  the 
branches,  and  have  feveral  veins  running  from  the  mid-ribs  to 
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the  borders,  which  arc  entire.  They  fall  off  in  the  autumn,  at 
the  coming-on  of  the  firft  frofts,  when  their  colour  will  be  that 
of  a  purplifh  red.  The  flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  make 
no  great  appearance  ;  but  are  fucceeded  by  a  fruit,  which  is  eat- 
able, .when,  like  medlars,  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  decay. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  propagated  from  the  feeds,  which  we 
receive  from  abroad,  in  the  fpring.  The  compoft  proper  for  their 
reception  js  maiden  earth,  from  a  rich  pafture,  dug  up  fward  and 
all  a  year  before,  and  three  or  four-times  turned  in  order  to  rot 
the  fward.  This  being  made  fine,  a  fourth  part  of  drift  or  fea 
fand  fhould  be  added  ;  and  being  all  well  mixed,  the  feeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  The 
pots  fhould  afterwards  be  placed  in  a  fhady  place  during  the  fum? 
mer  ;  for  the  feeds  rarely  come  up  until  the  fccond  fpring ;  and 
in  the  autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  well-fheltered 
place,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun  all  winter. 
In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up  ;  and  if  they  are  aflifted  by 
plunging  the  pots  into  a  moderate  hotbed,  it  will  make  them* 
fhoot  ftrongcr  ;  though  this  is  not  abfolutely  necefTary.  All  the 
fummer  they  fhould  ftand  in  a  fhady  place,  where  they  may 
have  free  air ;  and,  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  they  fhould  be 
watered  every  other  evening.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  greenhoufe,  or  placed  under  an  hot- 
bed-frame, or  fome  fhelter ;  and,  when  all  danger  of  frofl  is  over, 
they  mufl  be  put  in  the  fame  fhady  fituation  as  in  the  former 
fummer.  In  the  winter  aifo  they  fhould  be  hooped  as  before  • 
and  in  fpring  may  be  planted  in  the  nurfery -ground.  Tme 
plants,  when  they  get  tolerably  ftrong,  are  very  hardy  ;  though 
even  then  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  fubject  to  be  killed};  fo 
that  when  they  are  feedlings,  or,  very  young,  they  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  the  frofts,  which  makes  the  above- 
dire&ed  care  and  protection  necefTary  till  they  have  gained 
ftrcngth« 
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Linnean  Clafs  and  Order  Tetrandria  Monogynia :  Each 
flower  contains  four  males  and  one  female  :  There  are  four 
Species  ;  two  of  which  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  ; 
one  of  them  requiring  a  ftove  heat ;  the  other  fufficiently  hardy 
to  bear  the  open  air  ;  namely, 

Eteagnus  Angufiifolia :  The  Narrow-leaved  Eljeagnvs, 
or  the  Oleaster,  or  the  Wild  Olive  ;  a  tall  deciducus  Jbruh  • 
Bative  of  Bohemia,  Spain,  Syria,  and  Cappaddcia. 

The  Narrow-leaved  El^eagnus,  or  the  Oleaster,  will 
grow  to  be  near  twenty  feet  high.  Whilft  the  leaves  of  moil 
trees  are  poffefled  of  a  verdure,  and  occafion  variety  by  the  dif. 
ference  of  greens  they  exhibit,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  under  con- 
iideration  arc  white,  efpecially  the  under-fidc,  and  ftand  upon 
white  twigs.  The  branches  are  of  a  brown  colour ;  but  the  pre- 
ceding  year's  fhoots  are  white  and  downy,  the  filvery  leaves  being 
placed  irregularly  upon  them  :  Thefe  are  of  a  fpear-fhaped 
iigure,  about  two,  and  fometimes  three  inches  long,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  are  as  foft  as  fatrin  to  the  touch* 
Neither  is  fummer  the  only  time  the  leaves  afford  us  pleaTurc : 
They  continue  on  the  tree  great  part  of  the  winter  ;  fo  that  the- 
effect  they  caufe,  when  other  trees  are  defpoiled  of  their  honours, 
may  be  eafily  conceived.  The  flowers  appear  in  July,  but  make 
.no  figure  :  They  are  fmall,  and  come  out  at  the  footftalks  of  the 
leaves  5  their  colour  is  white,  and  they  are  poffefled  of  a  ftrong 
fcent.  The  fruit  that  fucceeds  them  much  refembles .  a  fmall 
olive. 

This  fhrub  ha9  a  variety,  with  yellow  flowers. 
The  culture  of '  both  the  forts  is  very  eafy.  They  are 
PRorAGATED  by  cuttings,  which  rauft  be  of  the  laft  fumrner't 
ihoot.  But  in  order  to  have  them  proper  for  the  purpofe,  a  fuffi* 
cient  number  of  trees  mufl:  be  fixed  on,  from  which  the  family  is 
to  be  encreafed.  They  mufl  be  headed  near  the  ground  in  the 
winter  ;  which  will  caufe  them  to  make  ftrong  fhoots  the  fucceed- 
ing  fummer,  and  thefe  fhoots  afford  the  cuttings.  They  fhould 
be  jaken  off  in  the  autumn,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  about  a  foipt 
c&h,  tftree  parts  of  which  fhould  be  fct  in  the  ground.    They 

may 
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may  be  planted  very  clofe,  and  in  the  autumn  following  removed 
into  the  nurfery,  where  they  fhould  be  fct  a  foot  afunder,  and 
two  feet  diftant  in  the  rows  ;  or,  if  there  be  ground  enough,  they 
may  be  planted  thinner,  and  fo  will  want  no  removing  until  thejr 
be  finally  fet  out.  The  beft  foil  for  thefe  cuttings  is  a  rich 
garden  mould,  inclined  to  be  moift,  and  lying  in  a  fhady  place  ; 
in  fuch  a  foil  and  fituation  almoft  every  cutting  will  grow.  The 
tree  itfelf  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and  will  afterwards  (hoot  vigo- 
roufly,  in  almoft  any  foil  or  ftation. 


EPHEDRA. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Dioecia  MonaJelpbta:  Male 
flower,  containing  feven  ftamens  connected  at  the  bafe,  and  fe- 
male flowers  containing  two  piftils,  fituated  upon  diftinct:  plants. 
There  are  two  Species  ;  one  of  them  of  a  hardy  nature  ; — 

Ephedra  Distachya  :  The  Ephedra,  or  Shrubby  Horse 
Tail  ,•  a  fub-evergreenjhruh  ;  native  of  rocky  mountains,'near 
the  fea-coaft  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 

The  Ephedra  will  grow  to  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  high, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  which  it  is  placed ;  for  if 
it  be  a  fat  moift  foil,  it  will  arrive  to  double  the  height  it  will 
attain  in  that  of  a  contrary  nature,  and  will  be  more  tree-like  ; 
it  will  alio  have  much  larger  leaves,  and  be  more  beautiful. 
The  bark  on  the  old  ftem  is  rough,  and  of  a  dark,  dirty  colour. 
Thefe  items  or  branches  are  few  ;  but  they  have  joints  at  fhort 
intervals.  Mapy  of  them  are  protuberant,  and  fend  forth  younger 
{hoots  and  leaves  in  prodigious  plenty,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  fhrub  to 
have  a  clofe  buftiy  look.  The  older  branches  will  have  bark 
that  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  brown,  reddifli,  or  yellowifli  colour;  whilft 
that  on  the  younger  (hoots  will  be  of  a  fine  green.  The  larger 
branches  arc  jointed  and  hollow,  though  they  have  fometimes  in 
them  a  kind  of  reddifli  pith  ;  thofe  fend  forth  fmaller,  which  arc 
called  the  leaves.  Thefe  leaves  are  jointed,  grow  oppofite  by  pairs, 
are  alternately  produced  at  every  joint  in  oppofite  directions.,  and 
will  thus  branch  out  in  a  lingular  and  horfe-tail  manner,  in 
a  fuitable  foil,  to  a  great  length.  The  leaves  and  (hoots  of  this 
ferub  being  bruifed  in  the  winter,  emit  a  very  foetid  difagreeable 
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They  make  no  great  fhow ;  but  they  will  be  fucceededby  rotlgb, 
warted,  red,  five-cornered  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

This  fpecies  is  to  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
other  forts,  'x.  The  beft  way  is  from  feeds,  which  we  receirc 
from  Virginia.  Thefe  will  be  two,  and  fometimes  three  year* 
before  they  appear  ;  fo  that  a  perfon  fhould  not  be  too  hafty  in 
clifturbing  the  beds  ;  and  after  this  precaution,  what  has  been 
already  faid  relating  to  the  management  of  raifing  the  common 
forts  of  Spindle  Trees  from  feeds,  muft  conftantly  be  cbferved  in 
this  fpecies.  2.  By  layers  alfo,  and  cuttings,  it  may  be  en- 
creafed  ;  but  when  the  latter  way  is  to  be  pra&ifed,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  plant  each  cutting  feparately  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunge 
them  into  a  bark-bed,  otherwife  it  is  very  feldom  that  they  will 
grow.  After  they  have  taken  root,  the  pots  may  be  fet  in  the 
natural  mould  up  to  the  rims  for  about  two  years ;  then  the 
plants  fhould  be  turned  out  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, and  they  will  be  fure  of  growing. 


F    A    G    U    S. 


Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Monoecla  Pofyandrta :  Male  flowers 
and  female  flowers  upon*the  fame  plant  ;  the  males  containing 
about  twelve  {lamina,  and  the  females  three  piftils  each  :  There 
are  three  Species  : 

1.  Fagus  Syhatica  :  The  Beech;  a  well-known  tall  decidu- 
ous tree  ;  common  in  England  and  moll  parts  of  Europe,  alfo  in 
Canada. 

2.  Fagus  Caftanea:  The  Chesnut,  or  the  Spanish  or 
Sweet  Chesnut  ;  a  tall  deciduous  tree;  natural  to  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

$•  Fagus  Pumila:  The  Dwarf  Chesnut,  or  the  Chin- 
ojtepin  $  a  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  North- America. 

i.  The  Beech.  In  flatelinefs,  and  grandeur  of  outline,  the 
Beech  vies  with  the  Oak.  Its  foliage  is  peculiarly  foft  and  pleaf- 
ing  to  the  eye  ;  its  branches  are  numerous  and  fpreading  ;  and 
its  item  waxes  tof  a  great  fee*    The  bark  of  the  Beech  is  remark* 

ably 
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E    UONYMUS. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Monogynia  :  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  one  female :  There  are  four 
Species  ;  three  of  which  are  cultivated  in  this  country  ;  one  of 
them,  however,  requires  a  ftove-heat :  The  other  two  are, 

i.  Euonymus  Europaus :  The  Common  or  European  Euony- 
mus,  or  the  Spindle  Tree  ;  a  deciduous Jbrub  or  tree ;  native  of 
fome  parts  of  England,  and  of  Europe  in  general* 

i.  Euonymus  Americanus  :— The  Evergreen  or  American 
Euonymus  ;  or  the  Evergreen  Spindle; — an  evergreen Jbrub  ; 
native  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  North-America. 

i.  The  Common  Euonymus.  There  are  of  this  fpecies  five 
Varieties  : 

The  Deep  Red-berried  Narrow-leaved  Spindle  Tree. 

Pale  Red-berried  Spindle  Tree. 

White-berried  Narrow-leaved  Spindle  Tree. 

— —  Broad-leaved  Spindle  Tree. 
— —  Variegated  Spindle  Tree  •. 

The  Nan-ow-leaved  Spindle  Tree  will  grow  to  be  fixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  high,  will  afpire  with  an  upright  item  to  a  confident- 
ble  height,  naturally  forming  itfelf  into  a  regular  head.  The  bark 
of  the  ftem  is  of  a  dark-brown ;  but  that  of  the  firit  and  fecond 
years  fhoots  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  green,  the  White-berried  fort 
efpecially,  which  differs  from  the  Red-berried  in  this  refpect,  as 
the  (hoots  of  that  are  browner.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  of  a 
fine  deep  green  colour,  about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  broad,  very  (lightly  ferrated,  and  placed  nearly  oppofite 
on  the  branches.  The  flowers  have  little  beauty  to  recommend 
them :  They  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifli  colour,  produced  in 
fmall  bunches  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  the  latter  end  o£ 
May,  the  bunches  hanging  on  long  footftalks ;  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fruit,   which  conftitutes  the  greatefl  beauty  of  thefe  plants. 

*  Mil  la*  makes  the  two  laft  diftinfi  Sptcies;  but  Han  bur  y  (ays,  "  I 
have  raifed  thoufands  of  them  for  falc  (there  being  hardly  any  (hrub  more 
galled  for),  and  ever  found  the  feeds  of  die  Broad-leaved  Spindle  Tree  to 
come  up  the  Common  Narrowleavod  fort," 

M*  Tht 
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The  feeds  are  of  a  delightful  fcarlet ;  four  are  contained  in  each 
veffel ;  and  thefe  opening,  expofe  them  to  view  all  over  the 
head  or  the  plant,  fome  juft  peeping  out  of  their  cells,  others 
quite  out,  and  flicking  to  the  edge ;  and  thefc  velTels  being  in 
bunches  on  long  pendulcnt  footilalks,  have  a  look  which  is  Angu- 
larly beautiful.  The  feed-veifels  of  the  firlt-mentioncd  fort  are 
of  the  fame  deep  fcarlet  with  the  feeds  ;  thoic  of  the  fecond,  of  a 
paler  red  ;  thole  of  the  third  are  white,  which,  together  with  the 
twigs  of  the  latter  being  of  a  lighter  green,  conftitute  the  only  dif- 
ference between  thefc  forts  ;  for  the  feeds  thcmfelvcs  of  all  the 
forts  are  of  a  deep  fcarlet. 

The  Broad-leaved  Spindle  Tree  is  a  variety  of  the  Common 
Spindle  Tree,  though  it  will  grow  to  a  greater  height  than  either 
of  the  other  forts.  It  will  arrive  at  near  five-and-twenty  feethigh  ; 
and  the  branches  are  fewer,  and  the  leaves  broader.  The  young 
(hoots  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour;,  and  the  buds  at 
the  ends  of  them,  by  the  end  of  October,  will  begin  to  be  fwellcd, 
and  be  near  an  inch  long,  preparing  fo^  the  next  year's  fhoot. 
The  leaves  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  being, 
on  a  thriving  plant,  near  five  inches  long  and  two  broad.  Their, 
figu-e  is  like  the  other,  though  rather  inclined  to  an  oblong  oval : 
Some  are  mofi:  (lightly  ferrated,  of  a  light-green,  frand  oppofite 
by  pairs,  and  fall  off  much  fooner  in  the  autumn,  before  which 
their  colour  will  be  red.  The  flowers  make  an  inconfiderable 
figure,  though  they  are  rather  larger  than  the  other  forts  :  The 
feeds  that  fucceed  them  with  their  veilels  alfo  are  proportionably 
larger  ;  and  many  of  the  common  footftalks  to  each  bunch  will- 
be  four  inches,  which  caufes  a  more  noble  look  in  the  autumn  ; 
though  the  others  are  equally  pleafing,  as  the  flowers  are  produced 
on  the  Narrow-leaved  forts  in  greater  plenty  ;  Add  to  this,  the 
berries  of  the  Broad  will  fall  off  long  before  the  others. 

The  Wood  of  the  Common  Spindle  Tresis  fpoken  of, by  Mil- 
iar and  Han  bury  as  being  very  valuable.  The  mufical-in» 
ftmment-makers,  fay  they,  ufe  it  for  keys  of  organs,  and  other 
purpofes.  Tooth-picks,  fkewers,  and  fondles  of  .the  beft  kind  are 
alio  made  from  this  wood ;  hence  Spindle  Tree, 

There  is  but  one  good  method  of  propagatlng  the  Common 
Spindle  Tree,' and that  is- by  feejfs  j  thctughit  may  cafily  be  done 
by  layers  pr  cuttings  $  for  if  *be^<wng:ihoQt»  be  laid  in  the  grownd 
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in  the  autumn,  they  will  have  (truck  root  by  the  autumn  follow- 
ing ;  and  if  cuttings  are  planted  in  the  autumn  in  a  moift  rich 
earth,  that  is  (haded,  many  of  them  will  grow  ;  but  neither  of 
thefe  methods  will  produce  fuch  fyie  Upright  plants,'  or  that  will 
grow  to  fuch  a  height  as  thofe  raifed  from  feeds,  though  they  will 
be  every  whit  as  prolific  of  flowers  and  fruit*  Whoever  has  not 
the  convenience  of  procuring  the  feeds,  let  him  improve  thefc 
hints,  if  he  has  got  a  plant  or  two,  which  will  be  fufficieat  for  his 
purpofc  :  Whoever  can  get  the  feeds,  had  better  never  attempt 
thofe  arts.  The  feeds  mould  be  foWn  in  the  autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe.  They  will  thrive  in  almofl  any  foil  or  fituation, 
if  it  be  made  fine,  and  clear  of  the  roots  of  all  weeds,  &c.  though 
if  it  be  a  fine  garden-mould,  it  will  be  the  better.  They  fhould 
be  fown  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  It  feldcm  happens  that 
more  than  a  few  odd  plants  come  up  the  firft  fpring ;  the  bed* 
muft,  therefore,  remain  untouched  until  the  fpring  twelvemonth 
after  fowing ;  only  conftant.  weeding  mull  be  obferved.  At  that 
time  the  plants  will  come  up  very  thick,  and  all  the  fummer  they 
muft  be  weeded.  In  this  feed-bed  they  may  fhmd  two  years,  and 
be  then  planted  out  in  the  nurfery,  where  they  may  remain,  with 
no  other  care  than  weeding  and  digging  between  the  {rows  in 
winter,  until  they  are  finally  planted  out.     . 

The  Broad-leaved  fort  will  take  very  well  by  budding  it  on  the 
Common.  The  flocks  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  planted  out 
when  they  are  one  year's  feediings,  and  by  the  fummer  twelve- 
month after  they  will  be  fit  for  working ;  fo  that  whoever  has 
young  plants  of  the  Common  fort,  and  only  one  of  the  other,  may 
^encreafe  his  number  this  way. 

a.  The  Evergreen  Euonymus.  Beiides  the  genuine  fpecies, 
there  is  a  variety  of  the  Americanus^  haying  its  leaves  beau- 
tifully ftriped  'with  yellow.  Thefe  forts  grow  to  the  height  of 
about  feven  feet.  The  branches  are  (lender,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  green  bark,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  at  the  joints.  The 
leaves  alfo  grow  oppofite,  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  have  a^flrong 
mid-rib  running  their  whole  length.  The  upper  furface  is  of  a 
fine  (bong  green  colour,  but  their  under  is  paler.  They  are 
fmooth,are  lightly  indented,  acutely  pointed,  and  juftly  entitle  this 
fhrub  to  be  called  a  fine  evergreen.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
July,  from  the  fides  afid  ends  of  the*  branches,  in  fmall  bunches^ 
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They  make  no  great  ftiow ;  but  they  will  be  fucceeded  by  rough, 
warted,  red,  five-cornered  capfules,  containing  the  feeds. 

This  fpecies  is  to  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  tht 
other  forts,  'x.  The  beft  way  is  from  feeds,  which  we  receive 
from  Virginia.  Thefe  will  be  two,  and  fometimes  three  year* 
before  they  appear  ;  fo  that  a  perfon  fhould  not  be  too  hafty  in 
difturbing  the  beds  ;  and  after  this  precaution,  what  has  been 
already  faid  relating  to  the  management  of  raifing  the  common 
forts  of  Spindle  Trees  from  feeds,  muft  conftantly  be  cbferved  in 
this  fpecies.  2.  By  layers  alfo,  and  cuttings,  it  may  be  en- 
creafed  ;  but  when  the  latter  way  is  to  be  pra&ifed,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  plant  each  cutting  feparately  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunge 
them  into  a  bark-bed,  otherwife  it  is  very  feldom  that  they  will 
grow.  After  they  have  taken  root,  the  pots  may  be  fet  in  the 
natural  mould  up  to  the  rims  for  about  two  years  ;  then  the 
plants  fhould  be  turned  out  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, and  they  will  be  fure  of  growing* 


FAGUS. 


Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Monoecia  Potyandria :  Male  flowers 
and  female  flowers  upon*the  fame  plant  ;  the  males  containing 
about  twelve  {lamina,  and  the  females  three  piftils  each  :  There 
are  three  Species  : 

1.  Fagus  Syhatica  :  The  Beech;  a  well-known tail  dea'du- 
sus  tree  ;  common  in  England  and  moil  parts  of  Europe,  alfo  in 
Canada. 

2.  Fagus  Caftanea:  The  Chesnut,  or  the  Spanish  or 
Sweet  Chesnut  ;  a  tall  deciduous  tree;  natural  to  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

%.  Fagus  Pumila:  The  Dwarf  Chesnut,  or  the  Chin- 
ojtepin  j  a  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  North-America. 

i.  The  Beech.  In  ftatelinefs,  and  grandeur  of  outline,  the 
Beech  vies  with  the  Oak.  Its  foliage  is  peculiarly  foft  and  pleaf. 
ing  to  the  eye  ;  its  branches  are  numerous  and  fpreading  ;  and 
its  item  waxes  to  a  great  fee*    The  bark  of  *H«  Beech  is  remark* 

ably 
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ably  fmooth,  and  of  a  filvery  caft  ;  this,  added  to  the  (plendor  and 
fmoothncfs  of  its  foliage,  gives  a  (hiking  neatnefs  and  delicacy  to 
its  general  appearance.The  Beech,  therefore,  (landing  ftngly,  and 
fufFered  to  form  its*  own  natural  head,  is  highly  ornavtental  ;  and 
its  leaves  varying  their  hue  as  the  autumn  approaches,  renders  it 
in  this  point  of  view  (till  more  defirable.  In  point  of  a&tfal  Ufe 
the  Beech  follows  next  to  the  Oak  and  the  Afh  :  it  is  almoftas* 
neceflary  to  the  cabinet-makers  and  turners  (efpecially  about  the 
Metropolis),  as  the  Oak  is  to  the  (hip-builder,  or  the  Afh  to  the 
plough  and  cart-wright.  Evelyn  neverthelefs  condemns  it  in 
pointed  and  general  terms ;  becaufe  **  where  it  lies  dry,  or  wet 
and  dry,  it  is  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  worm  :"  He  addsr 
however,  "  but  being  put  ten  days  in  water,  it  will  exceedingly 
rcfift  the  worm."  The  natural  foil  and  fituation  of  the  Beech  is 
upon  dry,  chalky,  or  limeftone  heights  :  It  grows  to  a  great 
fize  upon  the  hills  of  Surry  and  Kent ;  as  alfo  upon  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  Cotfwold  and  Stroudwater  hills  of  Gloucefterfliire,  and 
flourifhes  exceedingly  upon  the  bleak  banks  of  the  Wye,  in  Here- 
ford and  Monmouth  (hires  ;  where  it  is  much  ufed  in  making 
charcoal.  In  (ituations  like  thofe,  and  where  it  is  not  already 
prevalent,  the  Beech,  whether  as  a  timber-tree  or  as  an  under- 
wood, is  an  objeft  worthy  the  planter's  attention. 

The  method  of  propagating  the  Beech  is  from  feeds  : 
Evelyn  is  brief  upon  this  head.  For  woods,  he  fays,  the  Beech 
mud  be  governed  as  theOak  : — In  nurferics,  as  the  A(h ;  fowing 
the  mads  "  in  autumn,  or  later,  even  after  January,  or  rather 
nearer  the  fpring,  to  prefcrve  them  from  vermin,  which  are  very 
great  devourers  of  .them.  But  they  are  like  wife  to  be  planted  of 
young  feedlings  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  places  where  the  fruitful 
trees  abound."  Millar  fays,  the  feafon  for  fowing  the  mails 
44  is  any  time  from  October  to  February,  only  obferving  to  fecure 
the  feeds  from  vermin  when  early  fowed,  which,  if  carefully  done, 
the  fooner.they  are  fown  the  better,  after  they  are  fully  ripe." 
Hanbury  orders  a  (ufficient  quantity  of  mads  to  be  gathered 
about  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  begin  to  fall :  Thefe 
are  to  be  **  fpread  upon  a  mat  in  an  airy  place  fix  days  to  dry  • 
and  after  that  you  may  either  proceed  to  fow  them  immediately, 
or  you  may  put  them  up  in  bags  in  order  to  fow  them  nearer  the 
(pring  ;  which  method  I  would  rather  advife,  as  they  will  keep 
Tcry  well,  and  there  will  be  lefs  dangefof  having  them  deflroyed 
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by  mice  or  other  vermin,  by  which  kinds  of  animals  they  are 
greatly  relifhed."  They  mull  be  fown  in  beds  properly  prepar- 
ed (as  directed  under  the  article  Propagation  from  Seed,  in 
the  Introductory  Part  of  this  Work)  about  an  inch  deep.  In 
the  firft  fpring  many  of  the  young  plants  will  appear,  whilft 
others  will  not  come  up  till  the  fpring  following.  Having  flood 
two  years  in  the  femmary,  they  fliould  be  removed  to  the 
Burferyr  where  they  may  remain  till  wanted.  More  will  be 
faid  of  the  Beech  under  Woodlands. 

2.  The  Chesnut.  This  is  a  tree  of  the  firfl  magnitude  ; 
growing  td  a  great  height,  and  fwclling  to  an  imraenfe  fizc 
Mr.  Brydone,.  in  a  tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta,  meafured  the 
ruins  of  a  celebrated  Chefnut,  called  Caftagno  de  cento  Cavalliy 
fianding  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  and  made  it  "  two  hundred 
and  four  feet  round !"  The  largeft  we  know  of  in  this  country 
ifonds  a4:  Tortworth,  near  Berkley,  in  Glouceitcrfhire.  Sir 
Robert  Atkins,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Glouccilerfhirc,  fays,  "  By  tra- 
dition, this  tree  was  growing  in  King  John's  reign;"  and  Mr* 
Marfham  calculates  it  to  be  "  not  lefs  than  eleven  hundred  years 
old."  Sir  Robert  makes  it  nineteen  yards,  and  Mr.  Marfham 
forty-fix  feet  fix  inches  in  circumference.  With  great  defer- 
ence however  to  the  authority  and  veracity  of  thefe  gentlemen* 
we  have  every  reafon  %o  believe  that  what  is  called  the  Tort* 
worth  Chefnut  is  not  one,,  but  two  trees  :.  fuppofing  them  to  be 
only  one,,  its  dimenfions  are  by  no  means  equal  to  what  are 
given  above.  We  have  the  higheft  opinion  of  Mr.  Marftiam's 
ingenuoufnefs  and  accuracy  \  and  fortunately,  in  this  cafe,  he 
has  furnifhed  us  with  a  proof  of  his  candour,  in  &ying,  **  As 
I  took  the  meafure  in  a  heavy  rain,  and  did  not  meafure  the 
firing  till  after  I  returned  to  the  inn,  I  cannot  fo  well  anfwer 
for  this  as  the  other  meafures."  We  will  venture  to  add,  that 
had  the  day  been  fine,  and  Mr.  Marfham  had  viewed  xhtjield- 
fide  as  well  as  the  garden  fide  of  this  venerable  ruin  ;  had  he 
climbed  upon  the  wall,  and  feen  the  gable  of  the  old  building, 
adjoining,  clafped  in  between  the  two  {terns'  j  and  had  further 
afcended  to  the  top  of  the  old  ilump,  which  is  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  high,  and,  looking  down  its  hollowncfs,  feen  it* 
cavity  tending  not  to  the  centre  of  the  congeries,  but  to  the 
centre  of  the  old  7rcey  we  are  convinced  he  would  not  have  fuf* 
fercd  fo  inaccurate  an  account  to  have  been  published  with  hit 
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fignature,  as  that  which  appears  in  page  8 1  of  the  Firft  Volume 
of  Papers  of  the  Bath  Agriculture  Society.  The  leaves  of. the 
Chcfnut  are  long,  fomewhat  large,  flrongly  marked  by  the 
nerves,  ^md  of  a  dark  and  fomewhat  glofTy  appearance,  in  fum- 
mer ;  but,  in  autumn,  change  to  a  yellow  hue.  In  open  un- 
crouded  fituations,  the  Chcfnut  throws  out  large  fprcading  arms, 
forming  a  magnificent  ftrongly-featured  outline ;  whilfr.  m  a 
clofe-planted  grove  the  Hera  will  fhoot  up  clean,  and  ftraight 
as  an  arrow,  to  a  great  height. 

As  an  Ornamental^  the  Chefnut,  though  unequal  to  the  Oak, 
the  Beech,  and  the  Efculus,  has  a  degree  of  greatnefs  belonging 
to  it  which  recommends  it  flrongly  to  the  gardener's  attention. 
Its  Ufa  have  been  highly  extolled  ;  and  it  may  deferve  a  confi- 
derable  (hare  of  the  praifc  which  has  been  given  it.  As  a  fub- 
fHtute  for  the  Oak,  it  is  preferable  to  the  Elm  :  For  door-jambs, 
window-frames,  and  fome  other  purpofes  of  the  houfe  carpenter, 
it  is  nearly  equal  to  Oak  itfelf ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be 
Jbakcy^  and  there  is  a  deceitful  brittlencfs'in  it  which  renders 
it  unfafc  to  be  ufed  as  beams,  or  in  any  other  fituation  where 
an  uncertain  load  is  required  to  be  borne.  It  is  univerfally  al- 
lowed to  be  excellent  for  liquor  calks ;  as  not  being  liable  to 
(brink,  nor  to  change  the  colour  of  the  liquor  it  contains  :  it  is 
alfo  ftrongly  recommended  as  an  underwood  for  hcp-polcs,  flakes, 
&c.  Its  fruit  too  is  valuable,  not  only  for  fvvine  and  deer,  but 
as  a  human  food  :  Bread  is  faid  to  have  been  made  of  it.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  Chefnut,  whether  in  the  light  of  ornament  or 
ufe,  is  undoubtedly  an  object  of  the  planter's  notice. 

The  propagation  of  the  Chefnut  is  chiefly  from  feeds : 
Evelyn  fays,  "  Let  the  nuts  be  firft  fpread  to  fweat,  then 
cover  them  in  fand  ;  a  month  being  paft,  plunge  them  in  water, 
and  reject  the  fwimmers  ;  being  dried  for  thirty  days  more,  fand 
them  again,  and  to  the  water-ordeal  as  before.  Being  thus 
treated  until  the  beginning  of  fpring,  or  in  November,  fet  them 
as  you  would  do  Beans  ;  and,  as  fome  pra&ife  it,  drenched  for 
a  night  or  more  in  new  milk ;  but  with  half  this  preparation 
they  need  only  to  be  put  into  the  holes  with  the  point  upmofl, 
as  you  plant  tulips."—"  If  you  defign  to  fet  them  in  winter  or 
autumn,  I  counfel  you  to  inter  them  in  their  hulks,  which  being 
every  way  armed,  are  a  good  protection  againfl  the  moufc,  and 
a  providential  integument."--"  Being  come  up,  they  thrive  beft 
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unremoved,  making  a  great  {land  for  at  leaft  two  years  upon 
every  tranfplanting ;  yet  if  Reeds  you  mud  alter  their  ftation, 
let  it  be  done  about  November ; — thus  far  Evelyn.— Millar 
cautions  us  againft  purchaiing  foreign  nuts  that  have  been  kiln* 
dried,  which,  he  fays,  is  generally  done  to  prevent  their  fprout- 
ing  in  their  paflage  ;  therefore,  he  adds,  "  if  they  cannot  be  pro- 
cured frefh  from  the  tree,  it  will  be  much  better  to  ufe  thofe 
of  the  growth  of  England,  which  are  full  as  good  to  fow  for 
timber  or  beauty  as  any  of  the  foreign  nuts,  though  their  fruit 
it  much  fmaller."  He  alfo  recommends  prcferving  them  in 
(and,  and  proving  them  in  water.  In  fetting  thefe  feeds  or  nuts, 
he  fays,  "  The  beft  way  is  to  make  a  drill  with  a  hoe  (as.  is  com- 
monly praclifed  for  kidney-beans)  about  four  inches  deep,  in 
which  you  fhould  place  the  nuts,  at  about  four  inches  diftance, 
with  their  eye  uppermoft  ;  then  draw  the  earth  over  them  with 
a  rake,  and  make  a  fecond  drill  at  about  a  foot  di fiance  from 
the  former,  proceeding  as  before,  allowing  three  or  four  rows 
in  each  bed." — "  In  April"  (he  does  not  mention  the  time  of 
fowing)  "  thefe  nuts  will  appear  above-ground ;  you  mull 
therefore  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  efpecially 
while  young  :  in  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  for  two  years, 
when  you  fhould  remove  them  into  a  nurfery  at  a  wider  diftance. 
The  beft  time  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees  is  either  in  October, 
or  the  latter  end  of  February,  but  Oclobcr  is  the  beft  feafon  :  the 
diftance  thefe  fhould  have  in  the  nurfery  is  three  feet  row  from 
row,  and  one  foot  in  the  rows.  If  thefe  trees  have  a  downright  tap- 
root, it  fhould  be  cut  off,  efpecially  if  they  are  intended  to  be  re- 
moved again  ;  this  will  occafion  their  putting  out  lateral  fhoots, 
and  render  them  lefs  fubjeft  to  mifcarry  when  they  are  removed 
for  good.  The  time  generally  allowed  them  in  the  nurfery  is 
three  or  four  years,  according  to  their  growth,  but  the  younger 
they  a^e  tranfplanted  the  better  they  will  fucceed.  Young  trees 
o(  this  fort  are  very  apt  to  have  crooked  ftems ;  but  when  they 
are  tranfplanted  out  and  have  room  to  grow,  as  they  increafc 
in  bulk  they  will  grow  more  upright,  and  their  ftems  will  be- 
come ftraight,  as  1  have  frequently  obferved  where  there  have 
been  great  plantations." — Hanbury  follows  Millar  almoft 
literally  ;  except  that  he  mentions  February  as  the  time  of 
fowing  ;  and  recommends  that  the  young  plants,  a  year  after 
they  have  been  planted  in  the  nurfery,  be  cut  down  to  within 
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an  inch  of  the  ground ;  which,  he  fays,  "  will  caufc  them  to 
(hoot  vigorously  with  one  ftrong  and  ftraight  ftem"  There  a 
one  material  objection  againft  (owing  Chefnuts  in  drills,  which 
are  well  known  to  ferve  as  guides  or  conductors  to  the  field* 
moufe,  w"ho  will  run  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  drill  without 
letting  a  fingle  nut  eTcape  her  :  we  rather  recommend  fating; 
them  with  a  dibble,  either  promifcuoufly  or  a  quincunx,  at 
about  fix  inches  diftance. 

Evelyn  fays,  that  coppices  of  Chefnuts  may  be  thickened 
by  layering  the  tender  young  fhoots  ;  but  adds,  that  "  iuch  as 
fpring  from  the  nuts  and  marrons  are  beft  of  all."  There  is  a 
ffcriped-leaved  variegation  which  is  continued  by  budding ;  and 
the  French  are  faid  to  graft  Chefnuts  for  their  fruit ;  but  Mil- 
lar  fays,  fuch  grafted  trees  are  unfit  for  timber. 

The  Chefnut  will  thrive  upon  almoft  any  foil  which  lies  out 
of  the  water's  way  ;  but  difaffects  wet  moory  land.  See  more  of 
this  tree  under  Woodlands. 

3.  The  Dwarf  Chesnut  grows  to  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 
The  flem  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches 
near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oval,  fpear-fhaped  figure, 
acutely  ferrated,  with  a  hoary  caft  on  their  under  fide.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  the  fpring,  in  (lender  knotted  catkins  :  They 
are  of  a  greenilh-yellow  colour,  and  are  very  feldom  fucceeded  by 
ripe  feeds  in  England.  This  tree  is  hardy,  and  thrives  beft  in  a 
moid  foil  and  fhady  fituation. 

The  method  of  propagating  the  Dwarf  Chefnut  is  from 
feeds,  which  we  receive  from  America.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted 
in  drills,  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  in  a  moifHfh  bed  of  rich  garden- 
mould.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  they  will  come  up  pretty  foon  in  the 
fpring;  After  they  appear,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  watering  them  in  dry  wea- 
ther. They  may  ftand  in  the  feed-bed  two  years,  and  be  atier- 
wards  planted  in  the  nurfery -ground,  at  a  foot  afunder  and  two 
feet  diftance  in  the  rows  ;  and  here  when  they  are  got  ftrong 
plants,  they  will  be  fit  for  any  purpofe. 
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Likneav  Clafs  and  Order,  Polygamia  Dioecia :  Hermaphro- 
dite flowers  and  female  flowers  upon  diflincl:  plants  :  the  former 
Containing  two  males  and  one  female  each  ;  the  latter  oncpiftil- 
jumonly:  There  are  three  Species, 

i.  Fraxinus  Exceljior  :  The  Common  Ash  ;  a  well-known  tall 
deciduous  tree  ;  common  throughout  England  and  moil  parts  of 
Europe, 

2.  Fraxinus  Ornus :  The  Flowering  Ash  ;  a  low  deciduous 
tree  ;  native  of  Italy  and  other  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Fraxinus  Americana  :  The  American  Ash  ,  a  low  deci- 
duous  tree;  native   of  Carolina    and  Virginia. 

1.  The  Common  Ash  is  one  of  the  loftieft  of  our  foreft-trecs. 
In  a  clofe  grove  and  in  a  foil   it  •« fleets  it  lengthens  out  into  a 
beautifully  clean  flcm,  and  rifes  to  an  afloniftiing  height :  But 
landing  fingly,  it  throws  out  large  arms,  forms  a  full  fpreading 
head,  and  fwclls  out  into  a  ftem  proportionable  :   Mr.  Marflianr 
mentions  a  very  flourifhing  one,  growing  in  B^nel  church-yard, 
three  miles  north  of  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  which,  in  1768,  mea. 
fured,  at  five  feet  high,  fixteen  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference. 
The  Laves  of  the  Afli,  too  well  known  to  require  defcription,  arc 
amongfl  the  lafl  which  foliate  in  the  ipring,  and  amongft  the  firfl 
which  fall   in  autumn,  *  This  alone  depreciates  its  value  very 
much  as  an  Ornamental,  efpecially  near  gardens  and  gravel-walks : 
and  planted  fingly   or  in  hedges,   it  becomes  an  utter  nuifance 
in  the  neighbourhood  it  Hands  in  :  every  hu (band man  knows  the 
injury  it  does  to  corn  ;  and  there  arc  few  dairy-women  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  evil  cfte&s  of  its  leaves,  in  autumn, 
upon  the  produce  of  her  dairy  ;  betides,   being  large  and  nu- 
merous, they  foul  and  injure  the  after-grafs  by  rotting  amongft 
it,     Clofe  groves  are  the  only  proper  fituation  for  the  Afh  5  its 
ufes  require  a  length  and  cleannefs  of  grain  ;  and  it  would  be  well 
for  the  occupiers  of  land,  and,  indeed,  for  the  community  at  large, 
if  a  fevere  penalty  was  laid  upon  planting  it  in  any  other  fituation. 
To  enumerate  the  Ufes  of  the  Afli  would  require  a  feparate  volume  : 
in  this  point  of  view  it  undoubtedly  (lands  next  to  the  Oak :  The 
Farmer  would  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs  without  it : 
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and,  indeed,  the  cooper  and  the  coach-maker  would  be  equally  at 
a  lofs  with  the  wheel-wright,  (hould  a  fcarcity  of  Afh  take  plate  ; 
and  we  know  of  no  fpecies  of  timber  fo  likely  to  be  worn  out  in  this 
country  as  the  Afh.  The  juft  complaints  of  the  Hufbandman  arc 
"expelling  it  very  properly  from  our  hedges  ;  and  we  are  concerned 
to  fee,  amongit  the  numerous  plantations  which  have  of  late  year* 
been  made,  fo  few  of  this  necefTary  tree  :  it  is  therefore  more  than 
probable  that  no  tree  will  pay  better  for  planting  ;  not,  however, 
in  (ingle  trees  and  hedge-rows,  but  in  clofe  plantations,  in  the 
manner  which  will  be  pointed  out  when  we  come  to  fpeak  ge- 
xicrally  of  Woodlands. 

The  method  of  propagating  the  Afh  is  from  feeds;  which 
are  peculiarly  prone  to  vegetation,  and  frequently  catch  under 
or  near  the  tree  they  are  produced  upon,  from  whence  tolerable 
plants  may  fometimes  be  collected ;  but  in  general  they  arc 
cither  cropt  by  cattle,  or  are  drawn  up  flender  and  ill-rooted,  and 
feldom  make  fo  good  plants  as  thofe  raifed  by  the  gardener'! 
afliftance  in  a  prepared  feed-bed.  » Evelyn  directs  us  to 
gather  the  keys  from  a  young  thriving  tree  in  October  or  No- 
vember, and  having  laid  them  to  dry,  fow  them  "  any  time 
betwixt  then  and  Chrifimas  ;  but  not  altogether  fo  deep  as 
your  former  mafts."  (meaning  thofe  of  Beech,  Hornbeam,  &c.) 
**  Thus  they  do  in  Spain,  from  whence  it  were  good  to  procure 
fomc  of  the  keys  from  their  beft  trees."  He  recommends  the 
young  plants'  Handing  two  years  in  the  feminary,  and  cautions  us, 
in  removing  them  into  the  nurfery,  "  not  to  cut  their  head  at  all, 
which  being  young  is  pithy,  nor  by  any  means  the  fibrous  part 
of  the  roots  ;  only  that  down-right  or  tap-root,  which  gives  our 
hulbandmen  (b  much  trouble  in  drawing,  is  to  be  totally  abated  ; 
but  this  work  ought  to  be  in  the  increafe  of  October  or  No- 
vember, and  not  in  the  fpring.  We  are,  as  I  told  you,  willing  to 
fpare  his  head  rather  than  the  (ide  branches  (which  whilft  young 
may  be  cut  clofe)  becaufe  being  yet  young,  it  is  but  of  a  fpungy 
fubftance ;  but  being  once  fixed,  you  may  cut  him  as  clofe  to 
the  earth  as  you  pleafe  ;  it  will  caufe  him  to  fhoot  prodigiouflyf 
fo  as  in  a  few  years  to  be  fit  for  pike-da ves."— "  Young  Aihes  arc 
fometimes  in  winter  frofl-burnt,  black  as  coals  ;  and  then  to  ufc 
the  knife  is  feafoftable,  though  they  do  commonly  recover  of 
themfelycs  ilowly."  He  adds,  "  You  may  accelerate  their  fpring- 
i»g  by  laying  the  keys  in  fand,  and  fomc  moift  earth,  Jiratum 
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fufer Jiratttm  ;"  but  docs  not  fay  that  this  preparation  will  caufe 
them  to  vegetate  the  firft  fpring.  Millar  fays,  "  the  feeds 
ihouldbe  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  then  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring ;  but  if  the  feeds  be  kept  out 
of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  *till  the 
year  after/* — "  If  they  make  good  progrefs  in  the  feed-bed, 
(he  (ays)    they  will  be    fit  to  tranfplant    by  the    following 

autumn/9 **  as  foon  as  their  le  aves  begin  to  fall."    Great 

care  (he  fays)  is  neceffary  in  taking  them  up  :  they  fhould  not 
be  drawn,  but  taken  up  with  a  fpade  ;  clearing  the  whole  bed  at 
once,  placing  the  larger  together  in  rows,  and  the  fmaller  by 
themfelves.  4<  The  rows  fhould  be  three  feet  afunder,  and  the 
plants  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance  in  the  rows :  in  this  nurfery 
they  may  remain  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  plant  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  the  younger 

they  are  planted  the  larger  they  will  grow.0 Hanbury  is 

very  deficient  upon  the  fubjeft  of  railing  A(hes  in  the  nurfery 
way  :  he  does  not  even  tell  us  the  depth  at  which  the  keys  are 
to  be  fown  ;  nor,  except  in  general  terms,  when  they  are  to  be 
fown ;  namely,  u  foon  after  they  are  gathered."— -We  beg 
leave,  however,  to  differ  from  thefe  three  great  authorities.  In- 
dead  of  fowing  the  keys  in  autumn,  prefently  after  they  are 
gathered,  we  venture  to  recommend  their  being  fown  in  the 
fpring,  in  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  in  February  or 
March ;  for  being  fown  in  autumn  fome  few  may,  and  in  ge- 
neral will,  vegetate  the  firft  fpring,  whilft  much  the  greateft 
part  will  lie  in  the  ground  until  the  fpring  following  :  the  few 
that  come  up  will  be  an  incumbrance  upon  the  beds,  and  will 
render  the  expence  of  clearing  them  the  firft  fummer  unnecefla- 
rily  great ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fowing  be  deferred 
•till  fpring,  the  hoe  and  rake  will  have  free  range  over  the  beds, 
and  the  expence  of  cleaning  them  the  firft  fummer  will  be  compa- 
ratively trifling.  If  the  keys  be  well  cured  by  fpreading  them 
thin  in  an  airy  place,  and  keeping  them  turned  for  a  few  day9 
after  gathering,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  heap  (moving  them  now 
and  then)  until  fpring,  with  fafety.  The  depth  proper  for  fowing 
Aflien  keys  is  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches, 
according  to  the  ftiffnefs  or  the  lightneis  of  the  foil  of  the  feed- 
bed.  If  they  be  fown  too  deep  in  a  clofe-textured  foil,  they  will 
be  apt  to  be  fmathcrcd ;  and  if  too  (hallow   in  a  porous   one,. 
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the  drought  has  too  much  power  over  them,  and  they  are  liable 
to  be  difturbed  by  the  hoe  and  rake  in  clearing  them  the  firft  fum-  • 
mer  after  (owing.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  fecond  fpring* 
the  furface  of  the  beds  fhould  be  made  as  light  and  pulverous 
as  poffible,  in  order,  to  give  to  the  embryo  plants  a  free  admiflion 
of  air,  and  to  facilitate  their  riling  :,  if  part  of  the  Hale  mould 
be  raked  off,  and  a  little  frefh  earth  be  lifted  over  in  its  ftead,  it 
will  add  confiderable  vigour  to  the  young  plants ;  which  may 
be  removed  into  the  nurfery  whenever  the  croudednefs  of  the 
beds,  the  ftrengtii  of  the  plants,  or  the  conveniency  of  the  planter, 
may  render  it  requifite.  For  railing  groves  of  Alh  fee 
Woodlands, 

There  are  three  Varieties  of  the  Common  Alh  :  The  &/- 
ver-Jlrifcd;  the  Gold-ftripcd ;  and  the  Tellow-c oloured  4/b.  Thefe 
'varieties  ,may  be  continued  by  budding. 

Evelyn  tells  us,  that  "  Alh  may  be  propagated  from  a 
bough  Jlipt  off  with  fome  of  the  old  wood,  a  little  before  the 
bud  fwclls,  but  with  difficulty  by  layers. 

The  Alh  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil ;  but  delights  molt 
in  a  moift  fituation,  fo  that  it  Hand  above  the  level  of  ftagnant 
water  ;  in  marines,  half-drained  bogs,  and  by  the  fides  of 
rivers  it  flourilhes  extraordinarily,  outgrowing  even  many  of 
the  aquatics  themfelves. 

2.  The  Flowering  Ash,  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two 
kinds  or  varieties:  The  Virginia  Flowering  AJb  ;—  and  the 
Dwarf  Jjb  of  Tbeopbraftus. 

The  Virginia  Flowering  Afh  when  in  blow  is  inferior  in  beauty 
to  few  of  our  flowering  trees.  It  will  grow  to  near  thirty  feet  in 
height.  The  branches  of  this  fort,  in  the  winter,  have  nearly  the 
fame  appearance  with  the  Common ;  only  they  are,  efpecially  the 
youngeft,  more  inclined  to  a  black  caft  :  The  buds  alfo,  which 
will  begin  to  fwell  in  the  autumn,  are  of  that  hue.  The  branches 
will  not  burn,  when  green,  fo  well  as  thofe  of  the  Common 
Alh.  The  leaves  are  of  a  fine  green,  fmooth,  ferrated,  and  con- 
lift  of  about  three  or  four  pair  of  folioles,  placed  a  good  way 
afunder  along  the  mid-rib  ;  and  they  are  ufually  terminated  by 
an  odd  one.  The  mid-rib  is  long,  but  not  firaight ;  fwelling 
where  the  leaves,  which  fall  off  early  in  the  autumn,  come  out. 
The  flowers  are  white,  produced  in  May,  in  large  bunches,  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  Hanbvry  fays,  "  I  have  had  this  tree* 
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the  fccond  year  from  the  bud,  produce,  on  the  leading  (hoot,  a, 
tuft  of  flowers ;  and  although  this  is  not  common,  yet,  when  it 
gets  to  be  about  ten  feet  high,  aimofl  every  twig  will  be  termi- 
nated with  them.  The  flowers  exhibit  themfelves  not  in  a  gaudy 
drefs,  but  in  a  loofe  eafy  manner,  all  over  the  tree,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  green  leaves  peeping  from  amongft  this  white 
bloom,  makes  the  appearance  extremely  pleating.  I  have  never 
-yet  known  the  flowers  to  bsjfucceeded  by  feeds." 

Dwarf  Ajb  ofTheophraf.us  is,  as  the  name  imports,  a  low  tree 
for  the  Afh  tribe  ;  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  fe«f  is  the  height  it 
generally  afpires  to.  The  branches  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  darkilh 
green.  The  leaves  arc  pinnated,  of  a  dark  green,  and  fcr- 
rated  on  the  edges,  but  proportionably  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
Common  Afli.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  make  no  fhow,  though 
they  arc  poflefled  of  the  petals  neceflary  to  complete  a  flower, 
which  are  denied  the  Common  Afh. 

3.  American  Ash.  The  'varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  Manna 
Afh,  White  Afh,  Red  Afli,  Black  Afh,  and  New-difcovered  Afli. 

Manna  AJ1?  will  grow  to  about  twenty  feet  high.  It  will 
fometimes  flioot  eight  feet  the  fir  ft  year  from  the  bud,  though  it 
feldom  (hoots  more  than  two  feet  in  a  fummer  afterward*.  The 
bark  of  the  young  fhoots  is  fmooth,  of  a  brownifh -green,  and  has 
a  few  greyifh  fpots.  The  leaves  arc  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair 
of  folioles,  placed  on  a  ftraight  mid-rib  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  plea- 
fant  green,  and  more  acutely  and  deeply  ferrated  than  any  of  the 
other  forts.  The  flowers  make  no  fhow  :  They  are  partly  the 
colour  of  thofe  of  the  Common  Afli,  and  are  produced,  like  them, 
early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves  appear. 

White  AJh  is  fo  called  from  the  whitifli  colour  of  the  young 
branches  in  winter.  They  are  fpotted  all  over  with  many  white 
fpots,  which  makes  their  colour  that  of  a  lightifh-grey.  This  fort 
will  arrive  to  about  thirty  feet  high  ;  and  the  branches  are  ftrong, 
and  produced  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  folioles  which  com- 
pofe  the  leaves  are  of  a  light  green,  and  obtufely  fawed  on  the 
edges :  They  feldom  confifl  of  more  than  three  pair,  with  the 
ufual  odd  one,  which  has  a  long  point ;  and  thefe  are  placed  far 
afunder,  on  the  mid-rib.  Thefe  leaves  fall  off  early  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  are  of  a  light  colour  :  This,  together  with  the  grey 
.  ^ranches,  mafce  the  tree  have  a  whitifli  look.     The  flowers  are 
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produced  in  die  fpring*  and  make  no  (how.  This  fort  is  com- 
monly called  the  New-England  A(h. 

Red  JJb.  The  Red  Afh  is  a  (Irongef  fiiooting  tree  than  any 
of  the  former,  the  Common  Afh  excepted.  The  branches, 
which  are  fewer,  are  finooth,  and  the  young  (hoots  are  of  a  red* 
difk  colour  ,in  the  autumn..  The  leaves  of  this  fort,  make  the 
moft  noble  figure  of  any  of  the.  others  $  for  although  they  are 
fcldom  compofed  of  more  than  three  pair  ,of  folioles,  befides  the 
odd  one,  yet  thefe  are  exceedingly  large, .  especially  the  odd  one, 
which  will  be  fometimes  fix  inches  long,  and  three  and  an  half 
broad.  The  pair  next  it,  alfo,  will  be  fine  and  large  ;  though 
they  diminifh  in  fize  as  they  get  nearer  the  bafe  of  the  footftalk. 
Thefe  folioles  are  diftinctly  fawed  on  their  edges*  are  of  a  fine 
light-green  during  the  fummer,  and  in  the  autumn  die  "to  a  red 
colour ;  from  which  circumftancc,  together  with  that  Qf  their  red 
twigs,  this  fort  takes  the  denomination  of  the  Red  A(h.  It  has 
its  feeds  very  broad,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Carolina  Afh. 

Black  Ajb  we  receive  from  abroad  by  that  name ;  though  it  is 
difficult  to  fee  the  propriety  of  its  being  fo  called.  The  colour 
of  the  (hoots  is  nearly  like  that  of  the  White  A(h  ;  but  they  (hoot 
ftronger,  and  promife  to  form  a  larger  tree.  The  leaves  are 
large,  and  ribbed  underneath ;  of  a  very  dark  green,  and  die  to  a 
ftill  darker  in  the  autumn.  The  folioles  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  the  Red  fort,  but  they  quit  the  tree  about  the  fame  time.  The 
keys  are  very  broad,  and,  when  wc  receive  thsm,  of  a  blackifh 
colour. 

**  New*dtfcovered  Ajb  I  received  from  Pennfylvania^  whefe  it 
was  difcovered  growing  in  the  woods  near  Philadelphia*  The  keys 
are  very  fraall  and  flat,  and  come  up  in  a  font  night  after  being 
fown.  The  young  (hoots  of  this  fort  are  covered  with  the  fame 
kind  of  bark  as  the  White  Ada,  and  the  leaves  nearly  refembtcthofe 
of  the  Black  Afh,  tho*  they  are  not  quite  fo  lSrge."  Hanbu*V. 

All  the  forts  of  foreign  Afties  are  eafily  ^opagated.  t;  By 
feeds,  if  they  can  be  procured  from  abroad*  'We  often  havd-them 
in  February;  and  if  they  are  fown  rdire6%;  rhey  will  fomedmes 
*  come  up  the  beginning  of  May;  though' they'  generally  lie,  or  at 
leafir  the  greateft  part  of  them,'J6fntil  the  fpriVig  following.  -The 
beds  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  garden ;  and  alrnoft  any 
fort  of  garden-mould,  made  fine,  will  do*  for  the  purpofe.    After 
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the  feeds  are  fown,  they  will  want  no  other  care  than  weeding} 
until  the  plants  are  a  year  or  two  old  in  the  feed-bed,  when  they 
maybe  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  at  the*  ufual  diftance 
of  a  foot  afander,  and  two  feet  in  the  rows,  which  will  be  fufficient 
for  them  till  they  are  finally  taken  up.  2.  Budding  is  another 
good  method  of  propagating  thefe  trees  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  have 
not  the  convenience  of  a  correfpondence  in  the  countries  where 
they  grow  naturally,  fhould  procure  a  plant  or  two  of  a  fort,  and 
raife  young  Afties  of  the  Common  fort  for  flocks.  Thefe  flocks 
fhould  be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery,  a  foot  afunder,  and  two  feet 
diftant  in  the  rows.  When  they  are  one  year  old,  and  grown  to 
be  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  bean-flraw,  they  will  be  of  a  proper 
Cze  for  working.  A  little  after  Midfummer  is  the  time  for  the 
operation ;  and  care  muft  be  obferved  not  to  bind  the  eye  too 
tight.  They  need  not  be  unloofed  before  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember. In  March,  the  head  of  the  flock  fhould  be  taken  oft  a 
little  above  the  eye  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  fummcr  following,  if 
the  land  be  good,  they  will  have  made  furprifing  ftrong  (hoots* 
many  of  them  fix  feet  or  more. 
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**    Linkean   Clafs   and  Order,    Diadclpkia  Becandriai    Each 
-  lower  contains  ten  males  and  one  female ;  the  males  Handing  in 

two  divifions:   There    are  fourteen  Species;  feven  of  which 
.  come  under  our  notice : 

fc.  Genista  Trident  at  a  :  The  Portugal  Broom;  a  deciduous 
.Jhrab;  native  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 

-vl  2,  Genista, Tinfioria:  The  Dyer^s  Broom,  01  Wood- Waxen; 
k*:lpm  deciduous  Jbrub ;  native  of  England  and  Germany. 
f .  :fc&*xi*TA\P}ity/a:   The  Branching  Broom;  a  decidavuj 

Jbruh  ;  native  of  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France. 
,."    4.  Genista  Anglica  :   The  D^arf  English  Brook,  or 
-rPsTTY  Whin  ;    a  deciduous  Jbrul ;     natural  to  moift,  heathy 

ground*  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

5.  Genista 
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5.  Genista  Germanica  :  The  Prickly  German  Broom; 
mIovj  deciduous  Jbrub :  native  of  Germany, 

6.  Genista  Hifpanica  :  The  Prickly  Spanish  Broom;  a 
Jkciduous  Jbrub  5  native  of  Spain  and  France. 

7.  Genista  Candicans  :  The  Italian  Broom,  or  The  Cytt- 
l us  of  Montpelier  ;  a  hw  deciduous  Jhrub  ;  native  of  Italy 
and  about  Montpelier  in  France. 

%•  For  another  Clafs  of  Brooms,  fee  Spartium. 

1.  The  Portugal  Broom  is  one  of  the  larger  growers  :  It 
will  arrive  to  be'  five  or  fix  feet  high  :  the  branches  are 
very  (lender,  tough,  and  for  the  mod  part  three-cornered  and 
jointed.  The  leaves  end  in  three  points,  and  are  fmall ;  though 
Tome  of  them  will  be  produced  by  threes,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  be  entirely  trifoliate  leaves ;  whiift  o:hef  s  again  are  often 
found  fingle.  By  the  beginning  of  May,  this  (hrub  will  be  in 
blow.  The  flowers,  which  are  yellow  and  of  the  butterfly  kind, 
are  each  very  large  :  They  grow  from  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
and  wings  of  the  leaves,  fingly,  on  fhort  footftalks,  and  are 
produced  in  fo  free  and  eafy  a  manner,  that  they  may  not  im- 
properly be  faid  to  have  a  genteel  appearance.  They  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  pods,  in  which  are  contained  kidney-fhaped  feeds, 
that  will  be  ripe  in  autumn. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies  of  Broom,  one  with 
larger,  the  other  with  narrower  leaves,  both  of  which  arc  fought 
after  by  thofe  who  are  fond  of  having  great  varieties.  Thefe 
forts  are  the  leaft  kinds,  and  require  a  fheltered  fituation. 

2.  The  Dyer's  Broom.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  va- 
rieties, one  of  which  has  a  narrower  leaf,  and  grows  more  up- 
right ;  the  other  is  more  fprcading  in  its  branches.  Their  na- 
tural growth  is  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  their  branches 
are  taper  and  channelled.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lance-like 
figure,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  Thefe  branches 
will  produce  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers  in  June,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  though  each  individual  flower  is  but  fmall  for  thofe 
of  the  butterfly  kind,  the  whole  fhrub  will  appear  covered 
with  them  to  the  pleafure  of  all  beholders.  Thefe  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  pods,  which  will  have  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Branching  Broom,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  plant 
whofe  branches  fpread  abroad,  and  decline',  towards  the  earth's 
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furface.  The  main  (talk  is  bcfct  all  over  with  tubercles,  and 
the  leaves  that  ornament  the  (lender  branches  are  obtufe  and 
fpear-fhaped.  The  flowers*  which  arc  yellow,  are  produced  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  fpikes,  in  June/;  and  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  fuch  profusion  as  to  make  a  delightful  fhow.  They 
are  fucceeded  by  pods  that  ripen  their  feeds  in  autumn. 

4.  Dwarf  English  Broom  has  many  beauties  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  gardener,  though  it  grows  common  in  many  of 
our  barren  heaths.  In  thefe  places,  it  goes  by  the  cant  name  of 
Petty-Whin,  All  the  forts  of  out  choiceft  cultivated  plants  grow 
wild  in  fomc  parts  of  the  globe,  but  lofe  nothing  of  their  value 
becaufe  they  appear  thus  fpontaneoufly  :  Why  then  (hould  thisf 
becaufe  it  is  common  in  fome  parts  of  England,  be  denied  ad- 
mittance into  gardens,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  at  a  remote;  dis- 
tance from  fuch  places,  as  it  has  many  natural  beauties  to  re- 
commend it  ?  It  is  a  low  plant,  fcldom  growing  to  be  more  than 
two  feet  high  ;  on  which  account  no  garden  is  fo  fmall  but  k 
may  be  there  planted,  if  the  commonnefs  of  it  be  no  objection 
to  the  owner.  This  fhrub  has  fome  (ingle,  long  (pines,  though 
the  flower-branches  are  entirely  free  from  them.  The  leaves, 
like  the  fhrub,  are  proportionally  fmall,  of  a  lanceolated  figure, 
and  grow  alternately  cm  the  branches.  The  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  fine  yellow,  are  produced  the  beginning  of  May,  In 
clufters,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  and  are  fucceeded  by 
thick,  fhort  pods,  in  which  the  feeds  are  contained. 

5.  German  Prickly  Broom  will  grow  to  be  about  a  yard 
high.  The  fhrub  is  armed  with  many  compound  fpines  ;  the 
branches  are  flender  and  numerous,  though  thofe  that  produce 
the  flowers  are  entirely  free  from  fpines.  The  leaves  of  this 
fort,  alfo,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  lanceolate  figure,  and  grow  al- 
ternately on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  plenty 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  June :  They  are  of  the  colour 
and  figure  of  the  others,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pods,  in  which 
the  feeds  are  contained.  *l" 

6.  Prickly  Spanjsh  Broom  will  grow  to  be  five  ox  Ojl 
feet  high.  This  fhrub  is  pofTefled  of  many  compound  fpines  ; 
though  the  branches  that  produce  the  flowers  are  entirely  free 
from  them.  The  leaves  are  exceeding  narrow,  many  of  them 
being  no  wider  than  a  thread)  but  very  hairy.    The  flowers  are 
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yellow,  produced  in  May,  in  clutters,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  hairy  comprefled  pods,  in 
which  the  feeds  are  contained. 

7.  Italian  Broom  rifes,  with  an  erecl,  (hrubby,  branching, 
ftriated  flalk,  to  the  height  of  about  a  yard.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
oval,  and  hairy  underneath.  The  flowers  come  oat  on  leafy  foot- 
falls, from  the  fides  of  the  branches :  They  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  appear  ia  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  hairy  pods,  con- 
taining ripe  feeds,  in  September. 

The  beft  way  of  propagating  all  thefe  forts  is  by  feeds  ; 
and  if  thefe  are  fown  fbon  after  they  are  ripe,  they  will  come 
np  earlier  in  the  fpring,  and  make  better  plants  by  the  autumn. 
They  Ihould  only  ftand  one  year  in  the  feed-bed  before  they  are 
mafpbnted.  They  fhould  be  taken  up  in  the  fpring,  and 
planted  out  finally,  in  ground  properly  prepared  for  fuch 
(mall  plants  ;  for  the  lefs  they  are  removed,  fo  much  the  fafirr 
will  they  thrive;  as  they  naturally  grow  with  long  frrong 
flringr  roots,  that  do  not  love  to  be  dhiurbed  ;  on  which  ac« 
coon:,  if  places  in  the  plantations  were  to  be  marked  out,  the 
nonld  made  fine,  a  few  feeds  cf  the  different  fom  fown,  and 
fikks  fet  as  guides  to  prsrezt  their  being  hoed  or  d:g  yp ; 
plants  that  have  been  thus  railed,  without  removing,  wiii  (hoot 
flronger,  and  flower  better,  than  any  th&x  hare  bete  bro  jzht 
front  the  (bed-bed  or  nurferr.  After  they  are  const  jp,  if  there 
be  too  many  in  a  place,  the  weak^x  azy  be  drawn  ci:t,  and  or.!/ 
two  or  three  of  the  uroaeel  left,  whkh  wili  ca&fe  thtm  to 
flower  better  and  irronger. 


GLEDITSIA. 

Linuv  Ciats  and  Ocder,    Ptfyga*:*  D.ttda :    KtrjTS*? 
flowers  and  male  flowers  upcm  one  pJut,  and  f»*le 
upon  a  d&eren:  plarr.     TLere  are  rwo  S?ECi£$ :  ore 
k a  Score-plan:;  the  other 

-  Gleditsia  Triscemikm  r  The  Tai*n-TEOirx^  Acacia  ;  * 
kaJmami  irtt ;  carive  oi  Virjl^ia  arid  PenrfylTar/:?. 

-  Tfce  6x£ditsia.    It*  rroirsh  »  nirariily  trpngir,  sad  its 
i»k  is  gaarded  ry  tLam.  of  xiree  or  soar  ir^i :  r.  ii  n«rb.  is 
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a  remarkable  manner.  Thefe  thorns  have  alfo  others  comiag 
out  of  their  fides  at  nearly  right  angles  :  Their  colour  is  red. 
The  branches  are  fmootb,  and  of  a  white  colour.  Thefe  an 
like  wife  armed  with  red  thorns,  that  are  proportionally  f mailer: 
They  arc  of  fcveral  directions,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
often  fland  tingle.  The  young  flioots  of  the  preceding  fum* 
mer  arc  perfectly  fuiooth,  of  a  reddiih  green,  and  retain  their 
leaves  often  until  the  middle  of  November.  Although  there  is  a 
peculiar  oddity  in  the  nature  and  petition  of  the  {pines,  yet  the 
leaves  conftitute  the  greateft  beauty  of  thefe  trees  :  They  are 
doubly  pinnated,  and  of  a  delightful  (hining  green.  The  pinnate 
ed  leaves  that  form  the  duplication,'  do  not  always  {land  oppofitc 
by  pairs  on  the  middle  rib  ;  the  pinnae  of  which  they  are  com* 
pofed  arefmall  and  numerous  ;  nolefsthan  ten  or  eleven  pair  be- 
long to  each  qf  them  ;  and  as  no  lefs  than  four  or  five  pair  of  fmall 
leaves  are  arranged  along  the  middle  rib,  the  whole  compound  leaf 
confifts  often  of  more  than  two  hundred  pinnae  of  this  fine  green 
colour:  They  fitclofe,  and  fpread  open  in  fine  weather;  though 
during  bad  weather  they  will  droop,  and  their  upper  fur- 
faces  nearly  join,  as  if  in  a  deeping  flate.  The  flowers  are  pro* 
duced  from  the  fide3  of  the  young  branches,  in  July :  They  are 
a  greenifh  katkin,  and  make  little  ihow ;  though  many  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  pods,  that  have  a  wonderful  effect ;  for  thefe  are  ex*  • 
ceedingly  large,  more  than  a  foot,  fometimes  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  a  nut-browa 
colour  when  ripe  ;  fo  that  trip  effect,  they  occafion,  when  hangr 
ing  on  the  fides  of  the  branches,  may  eafily  be  guefied. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  with  fewer  thorns,  fmallcr 
leaves,  and  oval  pods.  It  has  nearly  the  refemblance  of 
the  other ;  though  the  thorns  being  not  fo  frequent,  and  the 
pods  being  fmaller,  each  containing  only  one  feed,  this  fort  lofet 
that  lingular  effect  which  the  other  produces  by  them. 

The  propagation  of  thefe  trees  is  not  very  difficult.  We 
receive  the  feeds  from  America  in  the  fpring,  which  keep  well  U 
the  pods,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  good.  They  generally  arrm 
in  Fcbuary  ;  and,  as  foon  as  poffible  after,  they  fhould  beitfWJfc 
in  a- well-flieltered  warm  border  of  light  fandy  earth.  Ifjoo 
border  is  to  be  found  that  is  naturally  fo,  it  may  be  improved' bjF 
applying  drift  fand,  and  making  it  fine.  The  feeds  fhould  be 
fpwn  about  half  an  inch  deep  ;  and  they  will  for  the  tnpft  parf 

come 
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come  up  the  firft  fpring.  If  the  fummer  flioiild  prove  dry,  they 
muft  be  conftaatly  watered ;  and  if  (hade  could  be  afforded 
them  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  would  make  Wronger  plants 
by  the  autumn,  A  careful  attention  to  this  article  is  peculiarly 
requifite  ;  for  as  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  often  killed,  if  the 
young  plant  has  not  made  fome  progrefs,  it  will  be  liable  to  be 
wholly  deftroyed  by  the  winter's  froft,  without  protection  :  And 
this  renders  the  fowing  the  feeds  in  a  warm  border,  under  an 
hedge,  in  a  wcll-fheltered  place,  neceflary ;  for  there  thefe 
flirubs  will  endure  our  winters,  even  when  fecdlings,  and  fo  will 
require  no  farther  trouble;  nay,  though  the  tops  ftiould  be 
nipped,  they  will  {hoot  out  again  lower,  and  will  foon  overcome 
lu  It  will  be  proper  to  let  them  remain  two  years  in  the  feed- 
bed,  before  they  are  planted  out  in  the  nurfery.  The  fpring  is 
the  beft  time  for  the  work.  Their  diftances  fliould  be  one  foot 
by  two  ;  the  rows  fhould  be  dug  between  every  winter ;  and# 
being  weeded  in  fummer,  here  they  may  remain,  with  no  other 
particular  care,  until  they  are  fet  out  to  remain.  Thefe  trees  are 
late  in  the  fpring  before  they  exhibit  their  leaves,  but  keep 
(hooting  long  in  the  autumn. 


GLYCINE. 

LiNNEAN  Clafs  and  Order,  Diadelphia  Decandria:  Each, 
flower  contains  ten  males  riling  in  two  divifions,  and  one  female* 
There  are  fourteen  Species  ;  five  of  which  have  been  enured 
to  the  open  air  of  this  countiy. 

x.  Glycine  Frutefcens :  The  Carolina  Kidney  Bean  ; 

*  climher  ;  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia, 

a.  Glycine  Aplos  :  The  Ash-leaved  Milk-Vetch  ;  a 
climher ;  native  of  Virginia. 
j.  Glycine  Tomentofa :  The  Climbing  Rest-Harrow; 

*  climber  \  native  of  Virginia. 

'4.  Glycine  Gomofa :    The  Maryland  Kidney  Bean  ; 

*  climber ;  natural  to  moift  fhady  places  in  Virginia. 

5.  Glycine  Monoica:  The  Virginia'  Glycine;  * 
timber ;  native  of  moift  fhady  places  in  Virginia. 

N  4  !•  Caro- 
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i.  Carolina   Kidney    Bean     docs    not    rife    by     the 

afli fiance  of  clafpcrs,  but  b}  the  twining  branches,  which  na«« 
turally  twift  round  any  adjacent  tree  ;  nay,  if  trees  are  ten  feet  or 
more  diftance  from  the  root  of  the  plant,  its  branches,  being 
too  weak  to  fupport  themfelves,  will  trail  along  the  ground 
until  they  reach  thefe  trees,  and  then  they  will  twine  their 
branches  with  theirs,  and  arrive  to  a  great  height :  Indeed, 
where  trees  are  near  at  hand,  and  they  begin  by  the  firft  fpring- 
(hoot  to  twift  about  them,  they  will  twine  up  to  them  to  the 
height  of  near  twenty  feet.  This  climber  is  poflefTed  of  noble 
large  pinnated  leaves,  very  much  like  thofe  of  liquorice.  The 
folioles  arc  about  three  pair  in  number,  arranged  on  their  com- 
mon mid-rib,  and  they  always  end  with  an  odd  one.  Their 
colour  is  for  the  moft  part  of  a  lightifh  hoary  caft,  with  a 
blueifii  tinge.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and  ornamental  : 
Their  colour  is  that  of  a  blueifii  purple,  and  their  general  cha- 
racters indicate  their  ftru&urc.  They  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  in  July  and  Auguft  ;  and  are  fucceeded  be- 
long pods,  like  Kidney  Beans. 

This  fine  climber    is  calily   propagated,  i«  By   fecds9  if 
there  is  a  conveniency  of  procuring  them  from  abroad ;  for  they  ' 
never  ripen  with  us.      In  the  fpring,    as   foon  as  we  receive 
them,  they  fliould  be  fownj  in  fine  beds  of  light  fandy  earth, 
half    an    inch  deep.      They    will   readily  come    up,  and   all 
lummer  muft  have  frequent  waterings  3    and  if  the   beds  be 
ihaded  in  hot  weather,  it  will  be  the  better.     In  winter  the  beds 
fliould  be  hooped,  and  covered  with  mats  in  frofty  weather; 
And_in  fpring   the   ftrongeft  may  be  drawn  out,  which    will 
thin  the  bed,  and  make  way  for  the  others,  which  fhould  ftand 
until  the  next  fpring.     Plants  thus  drawn  fhould  be  fet  in  the 
nurfery,  at  fmall  diftanccs,  and  in  a  year  or  two  after,  they 
will   be  good  plants   for    any   place  where    they   are  wanted* 
2.  This  plant  is  alibeafily  encreafed  by  layers  ;  for  if  the  young 
{hoots  of  the  preceding   fummer  be  laid  in  the  ground  in  the 
autumn,  by  the  autumn  following  they  will  have  flruck  root  ; 
when  the  beft-rooted  and  itrongeft  layers  may  be  planted  out  to 
fkmd  where^they  are  wanted,  whilft  the  weaker,  or  thofc  with 
hardly  any  root,  ma/  "be.  f^t  in  the  nurfery,  like  the  feedings, 
«stgainvftrength. 

*^  2.  The 
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2.  The  Ash-leaved  Milk-Vetch  will  twine  from  fix  to 
twelve  feet  high,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ;  for  in  a 
rich  fat  mould  it  will  grow  near  double  the  length  it  will  in  a 
foil  of  an  oppofite  nature.  The  (talks  die  to  the  ground  every 
autumn  :  and  in  the  fpring  new  ones  are  iflued  forth  from  the 
roots,  which  are  compofed  of  many  knobs,  that  encreafe  in 
4  number,  the  longer  the  plant  is  fuffered  to  remain.  The  leaves 
fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the  Afli-tree,  being  pinnated  almofr. 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  folioles,  which  confift  of  three  pair 
befides  the  odd  one,  are  of  an  oval  lanceolate  fliape  ;  and  being 
arranged  oppofite  along  the  mid-rib,  and  terminated  with  a  tingle 
one,  form  a  fine  leaf.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  -the  fides 
of  its  twining  flalks,  in  Auguft.  They  grow  in  fmall  fpikes, 
are  of  a  reddifti  colour,  and  being  of  the  butterfly  or  pea-blof- 
fomed  kind,  make  a  pretty  good  fhow.  Thefe  flowers  are 
fometimes  fucceeded  by  pods,  which  never  perfect  their  feeds 
with  us. 

3.  Climbing  Rest-Harrow  is  but  a  low  plant  for  a 
climber,  feldom  arifing  higher  than  five  feet.  The  (talk  dies  to 
the  ground  every  autumn ;  and  the  iofs  is  repaired  by  a  natural 
fuccefiion  presented  from  the  root  every  fpring.  The  leaves  arc 
trifoliate  and  very  downy.  Every  one  knows  the  beauty  that 
arifes  from  leaves  of  an  hoary  nature,  amongft  the  variety  of 
greens  of  different  tinges.  The  flowers  are  of  the  pea- bloom 
kind,  and  are  produced  in  fhort  bunches,  in  June  and  July, 
from  the  fides  of  the  ftaiks.  They  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and, 
though  they  are  rather  fmall  in  proportion,  are  very  beauti- 
ful. They  are  fucceeded  by  pods,  in  which  two  feeds  only  are 
contained,  and  which  will  be  ripe  with  us  in  September. 

4.  The  Kidney  Bean  Plant  of  Maryland  has  a  (lender, 
annual,  twining  {talk,  which  will  arife  to  be  three  or  four  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftaiks. 
They  arc  hairy,  and  the  folioles  are  of  an  oval  lanceolate  fliape ; 
andj  being  pi  a  good  green,  make  the  whole  ornamental  enough. 
But  the  greateft  ornament  this  plant  receives  is  from  the  flowers, 
Which  arcalfo  o£  the  pea-bloom  kind,  and  are  of  a  clear  blue. 
TJwy  are  ppduceiin  June,  from  the  fides  of  the  flalks,  in  fine 

recurved 
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recurved  bunches  ;  and  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  pods,  which  wilt 
have  ripe  feeds  in  Auguft  or  September. 

5.  The  Virginian  Glycine  will  arife  with  its  (lender 
branches  to  a  degree  higher  than  the  other.  The  {talks  are  hairy, 
and  the  leaves  with  which  they  are  ornamented  are  trifoliate  and 
Baked,  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  (talks, 
in  June  and  July.  They  grow  in  pendulcnt  bunches,  and  are 
alfo  of  the  butterfly  kind.  They  are  very  beautiful,  and  each 
exhibits  a  variety  of  colours ;  for  the  wings  and  the  keel  are 
white,  whilft  the  ftandard  is  of  a  pale  violet  colour.  Thefe 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  half-rounded  pods,  hang* 
ing  by  lengthened  peduncles ;  and  the  feeds  will  often  be  ripe  in 
September. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  the  feeds  ;  and  this  may  be 
in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  warm  well-fhelter- 
ed  beds,  or  in  pots,  to  be  houfed  for  the  firft  winter,  if  it  fhould 
prove  fevere.  They  will  very  readily  come  up ;  and  if  they 
are  fown  in  the  open  ground,  the  beds  fhould  be  hooped  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  to  be  covered  with  mats,  in  cafe  it  fhould 
prove  bad.  It  will  be  proper  to  plunge  thofe  fown  in  pots,  .im- 
mediately after,  up  to  the  rims  in  the  natural  mould ;  this  will 
keep  them  cool  and  moift  :  At  the  approach  of  hard  frofts,  they 
may  be  removed  in*o  the  greenhoufe  ;  and  in  fpring  may  be  turn* 
ed  out  into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  Thofe 
in  the  beds,  alfo,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  fuch  places  :  Their 
after-management  will  be  only  to  part  the  roots  about  every 
three  or  four  years  ;  and  by  this  method  alfo  they  may  be  all 
encreafed.  The  fpring  is  the  beft  time  for  parting  the  roots ; 
and  by  this  way  they  may  be  multiplied  faft  enough.  As  to 
the  firft  fort,  this  method  is  chiefly  pra&ifed  for  its  propagation, 
as  it  does  not  ripen  its  feeds  here,  unlefs  there  is  a  conveniency 
of  procuring  them  from  abroad.  The  roots  of  this  fort  ire  cosn. 
pofed  of  feverai  knobs ;  and  thefe  being  taken  up  and  divided 
readily  grow,  and  become  good  plants. 

Thefe  perennials  are  all  proper  to  be  planted  amongft  ihmbs 
in  warm  and  well-lheltered  places;  for  they  are  rather  of  a- 
tender  nature,  and  are  often  deftroyed  by  fevere  frofts.  As  the 
ftaflcs  are  all  annual,  as  foon  as  they  decay  at  the  approach-  «rf 
winter,  they  fhould  be  cut  up  clofe  to  thfc  ground,  -and  cleared 
off  fuch  plants  as  arc  near  them,  by  which  they  have  afpired, 

otherwife 
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othenvife  they  will  have  a  dead  paltry  look;  and  render  the 
place  inelegant ;  for,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  neatnefs 
and  elegance  muft  be  obferved,  which  will  not  only  fliew  a 
more  promifing  expectation  of  a  refurre&ion,  but  the  clearing 
away  old  (talks,  &c.  will  be  better  for  the  plants  themfelves,  as 
they  would  in  fome  degree  hinder  and  choke  the  young  fhoots 
as  they  advance  in  the  fpring. 


GUILANDINA. 

Linns an  Clafe  and  Order,  Decandria  Monogynia:  Each 
flower  contains  ten  males  and  one  female :  There  are  five 
Species  :  one  of  which  will  fland  our  winter. 

Guilandina  Diolca :  The  Canada  Nickar-Tree  ;  a  deci- 
duous tree  orjbrub ;  native  of  Canada. 

The  Canada  Nick  a*  Tree.  The  Hera  is  erect,  firm, 
often  twenty  feet  high,  and  fends  forth  feveral  branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  fmooth,  bluifh,  afh-coloured  bark.  The 
leaves  are  bipinnated ;  and  the  folioles  are  large,  fmooth,  en- 
tire, and  ranged  alternately  on  the  mid-rib,  The  flowers  appear 
in  July  or  Auguit ;  but  are  very  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

This  fpecies  is  propagated,  i.  By  feeds,  which  rauft  be 
procured  from  the  places  where  the  tree  naturally  grows.  The 
feeds  are  very  hard,  and  often  lie  two  years  before  they  make 
their  appearance  ;  fo  that  if  they  are  fown  in  common  ground, 
the  beds  mud  all  the  time  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  In  the 
autumn  it  will  be  proper  to  flir  the  furface  of  the  mould,  but 
not  fo  deep  as  to  difturb  the  feeds,  In  the  fpring  the  plants 
will  come  up  :  All  fummer  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  in  the  autumn  the  flrongefr.  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery,  at  the  ufual  diftance,  While  the 
weakefl  may  remain  another  year  in  the  feed-bed  to  gain 
ftrength.  The  feeds  aifo  may  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged 
info  "a  hot-bed  :    This  will  bring  the  plants  up  the  firft  fpring. 

After 
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After  they  make  their  appearance,  they  muft  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  the  open  air.  2.  This  tree  may  likewife  be  pro- 
pagated by  layers.  Thefc  muft  be  the  fmaller  (hoots  of  the 
laft  year's  wood.  The  operation  muft  be  performed  by  making 
a  flit,  as  is  praclifed  for  carnations ;  and  the  beft  time  for  the 
bufineis  is  the  autumn.  3.  By  cutting  the  root,  alfo,  this  tree 
may  be  encrcafed.  In  order  to  this,  bare  away  the  earth  from 
the  top  of  the  mot ;  then  with  the  knife  cut  off  fomc  parts  of 
it,  leaving  them  ftill  in  the  ground,  and  only  directing  their 
ends  upwards  :  Then  cover  the  whole  down  lightly  with 
mould.  The  parts  that  have  been  fepa rated  will  (hoot  out  from 
the  ends,  and  come  up  as  fuckers  all  round  the  tree.  If  dry 
weather  fliould  happen,  you  will  do  well  to  water  them  all  the 
fummer ;  and  in  the  autumn  they  may  be  removed  to  the  place 
where  they  are  deiigncd  to  remain  ;  which  ought  always  to  be 
in  a  light  dry  foil,  in  a  weil-iheltcrcd  place. 


HAMAMELI.  S. 

Linnean    Clafs    and    Order,    Tetrandria    Digynia:    Each 
flower  contains  four  males  and  two  female  :  There  is  only  oae 

Species  : 

Hamamelis  Virginica  :    The   Dwarf  Hazel  ;  a  low  dt* 
culuous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Virginia. 

The  Dwarf  Hazel  is  a  fhrub  of  about  four  feet  in  growth, 
and  will  conftitute  a  variety  among  other  trees,  though  there  i* 
no  great  beauty  in  it,  except  what  is  afforded  by  the  leaves* 
Thefe  are  placed  on  the  branches,  which  are  numerous  and 
flender,  in  an  alternate  manner,  and  much  refcmble  thofe  of  our 
Common  Hazel,  that  are  known  to  all.  The  flowers  make  no 
(how  ;  but  perhaps  the  time  of  their  appearing,  which  happens 
in  winter,  in  November  or  December,  when  they  will  be  pro- 
duced in  clutters  from  the  joints  of  the  young  (hoots,  may  make 
the  plant  de  fir  able  to  forne  perfons.  Nothing  farther  need  be 
fajd  to  the  gardener  concerning  this  fhrub,  which  Nature  feemi 
'f     "■■'  ~  Lto 
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to  have  defigned  for  the  ftrieter  eye  of  the  botanift  ;  fo  that  wc 
fhall  proceed  to  its  culture. 

It  is  propagated,  i.  By  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from 
America,  for  they  do  not  ripen  here.  An  eafterly  border,  well 
defended  from  the  north  and  wefterly  winds,  is  beft  for  their  re- 
ception ;  for  thcfe  plants,  when  feedlings,  are  rather  tender ; 
when  older,  they  are  hardy  enough.  They  will  grow  in  almoft 
any  kind  of  good -garden-mould,  made  line  ;  and  they  fhould  be 
covered  about  half  an  inch  deep.  They  will  not  come,  up  before 
tne  fecond,  and  fometimes  the  third  fpring.  2.  This  tree  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  layers  ;  fo  that  whoever  has  not  the 
conveniency  of  procuring  the  feeds  from  abroad,  having  obtained 
a  plant  or  two,  may  encreafe  them  this  Way.  The  operation 
fhould  be  performed  on  the  twigs  of  the  preceding  Cummer's 
flioot:  Thefe  mould  be  flit  at  the  joint,  and  a  bit  of  chip,  or 
fomething,  put  in  to  keep  the  flit  open.  If  thefe  fiools  ftand  in  a 
moidifh  place,  which  thefe  fhrubs  naturally  love,  and  are  layered 
in  the  autumn,  they  will  have  fhot  root  by  the  autumn  following  ; 
and  may  be  then  either  planted  out  in  the  nurfery,  or  where  they 
are  to  remain. 


-  h  e  d  e  r  a. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Monogynia :  Each 
.flower  contains  five  males  and  one  female  :  There  are  only  two 
Species : 

*  i.  Hedera  Felix:  The  Common  Ivy  ;  a  well-known  *w- 
green  climber ;  native  of  England  and  moft  parts  of  Europe, 

Hedera  Quinquefotia  :  The  Deciduous  Ivy,  or  the  Vir- 
ginian Creeper  ;  a  deciduous  climber ;  native  of  Virginia  and 
Canada. 

1.  The  Common  Evergreen  Ivy.  Befides  the  genuine 
.fpecies  there  are  three  varieties :  namely,  the  Yellow-berried 
Ivy  ;  the  Gold-ftriped  Ivy ;  and  the  Silver-ftriped  Ivy. 

The 
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The  C*mmn  Ivy  is  well  known  all  over  England,  and  how 
naturally  it  either  trails  on  the  ground,  or  rifes  with  walla  of 
trees,  ftriking  its  roots  all  along  the  fides  of  the  branches  for  iti 
fupport.  It  chiefly  delights  in  old  houfes  or  walls  $  and  when 
it  has  taken  pofleffion  of  any  outfide  of  the  outer  buildings,  will 
foon  cover  the  whole.  It  will  make  furprifing  progrefs  when  it 
reaches  old  thatch  ;  and  will  foon,  if  unraolefted,  climb  above 
the  chimney  itfelf.  Neither  are  old  houfes  or  walls  what  it 
chiefly  likes  to  grow  on  ;  for  it  will  flrike  its  roots  even  into  the 
bark  of  trees.  But  above  all,  it  chiefly  affects  old  rotten  trees  or 
dodderels  ;  for  thefe  it  will  almoft  cover,  and  rear  its  head  with 
a  woody  (tern  above  the  trunk,  and  will  produce  flowers  and 
fruit  in  great  plenty.  There,  as  well  as  on  the  fides  of  old  walls 
and  buildings,  it  becomes  a  habitation  for  owls  and  other  birds. 
The  ufefulnefs  of  Ivy,  then,  in  Gardening,  is  to  over-run  caves, 
grottos,  old  ruins,  &c.  to  which  purpofe  this  plant  is  excellently 
adapted ;  and  were  it  not  for  its  commonnefs,  it  would  be 
reckoned  inferior  to  few  evergreens ;  for  the  older  grey  iialks 
look  well,  whilft  the  younger  branches,  which  are  covered  with 
a  fmooth  bark  of  a  fine  green,  are  very  beautiful.  The  leaves, 
alfo,  are  of  a  fine  ftrong  green,  are  large  and  bold,  and  make  a 
variety  among  themfelvcs ;  for  fome  are  compofed  of  lobes 
whilft  others  are  large,  and  of  an  oval  figure.  The  flowers  are 
nothing  extraordinary,  unlefs  it  be  for  the  figure  in  which  they 
grow.  This  is  ftri&ly  the  Cory  tubus  \  and*  all  flowers  growing  in 
fuch  bunches  are  called  by  Botanifts  Corymbofe  Flowers.  The 
fruit  that  fucceeds  them,  however,  is  very  beautiful ;  for  being 
black,  and  growing  in  this  round  regular  order,  and  alfo  conti- 
nuing on  all  winter,  it  makes  the  tree  lingular,  and,  were  it  not 
for  its  commonnefs,  defirable.  It  is  obfervable,  if  Ivy  has  no 
fupport,  but  is  left  to  creep  along  the  ground  only,  it  feldom 
flowers  ;  but  having  taken  pofleffion  of  rails,  hedges,  trees,  or 
buildings,  from  thefe  it  fends  out  woody  branches,  which  pro- 
duce the  flowers  and  fruit. 

The  Tettow-lerried  Ivy  differs  from  the  Common  Ivy  in  that 
its  berries  are  yellow.  It  grows  common  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago  ;  and  is  at  prefent  rare  with  us.  This  is  the  He  Jem 
Poetlca  of  old  authors. 

The 
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The  Gold-Jlripcd  Ivy  is  the  Common  Ivy  with  yellow- 
blotched  leaves  ;  though  it  is  obfervable,  that  this  fort  has  very 
little  inclination  to  trail  along  the  ground,  or  up  trees  or  buildings, 
as  it  naturally  rifes  with  woody  branches,  and  forms  itfclf  into  a. 
bufhy  head :  So  that  this  fort  may  be  planted  amongft  variegated 
trees,  or  evergreens,  as  a  fhrub.  Let  it  be  fet  where  it  will,  it  is 
Yery  beautiful ;  for  the  leaves  will  be  a  mixture  of  yellow  and 
green ;  and  fometimes  they  will  have  the  appearance  of  being 
all  yellow,  thereby  caufing  a  very  lingular  and  ftriking  look  at  a 
diftancc. 

The  Silver-ftriptd  Ivy  is  a  variety  of  our  Common  fort,  though 
the  branches  are  naturally  more  (lender.  The-  leaves  alfo  are 
fraaller  ;  and  of  all  the  forts  this  creeps  the  clofeft  to  walls  or 
buildings,  or  is  of  flrength  fufficient  to  form  its  ligneous  branches, 
when  got  to  the  top,  to  any  head,  "  This  plant  (continues  Han- 
bur  y,  with  whom  it  feems  to  be  a  very  great  favourite)  is  of  all 
others  to  be  planted  againft  walls  for  ornament ;  for  its  leaves  are 
very  finely  ftriped  with  ftreaks  of  filver,  and  the  fets  being 
firft  planted  at  fmail  diftances,  will  foon  cover  them  all  over,  lb 
as  to  have  a  delightful  look,  A  more  beautiful  ornament  to  a 
wall  cannot  be  conceived,  than  what  belongs  to  a  wall  of  Charles 
Morris,  Efq.  of  Loddington.  It  confifts  of  thefe  plants,  which 
having  firft  taken  properly  to  the  ground,  and  afterwards  to  the 
mortar-joints,  have  fo  over-fpread  the  furface  as  to  be  a 
light,  of  the  kind,  fuperior  to  any  I  ever  beheld ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded  there  are  few  people  of  tafte,  who  had  feen  any  thing 
of  this  nature,  but  tvould  be  induced  to  have  the  like,  even  againft 
their  choicefl  walls.  And  here  let  it  always  be  remembered,  that 
whereas  our  Common  Green  Ivy  is  to  hide  and  keep  from  view 
all  old  and  uniightly  walls,  fo  the  Silvcr-flriped  Ivy  is  to  orna- 
ment all  walls,  even  thofe  of  the  fineft  furface.** 

2.  The  Deciduous  American  Ivy  is  a  real  fpecies  of 
the  Hedera.  It  (heds  its  leaves  in  the  autumn  ;  and  will  fpread 
itfclf  over  pales,  walls,  buildings,  &c.  in  a  very  little  time.  It 
puts  forth  roots  at  the  joints,  which  fatten  into  mortar  of  all  forts; 
fo  that  no  plant  is  more  proper  than  this  to  hide  the  uniightly 
furface  of  an  old  bam  end,  or  any  other  building  which  cannot 
be  concealed    from  the  view  by  trees  being  planted  atfome 

diftance ; 
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diftance  ;  as  in  one  year  it  will  (hoot  often  near  twenty  feetf  00^ 
let  the  building  be  ever  fo  high,  will  fopn  be  at  the  top  of  it.  *H» 
bark  on  the  fhoots  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  brown  colour ;  and  tt*' 
buds  in  the  fpring,  as  they  arc  beginning  to  open,  will  be  of  * 
fine  red.  The  leaves  are  large  and  well*looking.  Each  is  col** 
pofed  of  five  fmaller,  which  are  ferrated  at  their  edges.  Thci  * 
common  foot-ftalk  13  proportionably  ftrong,  and  they  die  to  afii** 
red  in  the  autumn. 

All  the  forts  are  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings ;  for  thefi^ 
being  fet  any  time  in  the  winter,  in  almoft  any  foil,  will  ftrike^ 
root  by  the  autumn  following  ;  and  if  they  are  permitted  tore 
main  another  year,  they  will  then  be  ftrong  plants,  fit  to  be  fee 
out  for  good.    The  Common  Ivy  is  alfo  to  be  raifed  from  feeds* 


HIBISCUS. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order  Monadelphia  Polyandria:  Each 
flower  contains  numerous  males  and  one  female ;  the  males  being 
joined  together  at  the  bafe.  There  arc  thirty-feven  Species  5 
one  of  which  adds  great  beauty  to  our  grounds  and  fhrubberies, 
in  autumn. 

Hibiscus  Syriacus :  The  Althea  Frutex,  .0  the  Syrian 
Mallow,  or  the  Syrian  Hibiscus  ;  a  deciduous  Jbrul ;  native 
of  Syria. 

The  Althea  Frutex,  or  the  Syrian  Hibiscus.    Of  this 
fpecies  there  are  feveral  varieties  : 
The  White  Althea  Frutex. 

Red-flowering  Althea  Frutex, 
Yellow- flowering  Althea  Frutex* 
Pale  Purple-flowering  Althea  Frutex* 
Deep  Purple  Althea  Frutex. 

All 
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All  thefe,  though  fuppofed  to  be  only  forts  of  one  fpecics  of 
HihifcuSy  afford  wonderful  varieties  to  the  gardener.  They  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  about  fix  feet.  Their  branches  are  not 
Tcry  numerous  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  whitifh  colour.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  pleafant  green,  and  grow  on  fhort  footftalks,  irre* 
gularly  on  the  branches.  They  are  of  an  oval,  fpcar-fliapcd 
figure,  ferrated  at  the  edges,  and  many  of  them  are  divided  at 
the  top  into  three  diftinct  lobes.  The  flowers  have  longer  foot- 
flalks than  the  leaves,  and  come  out  From  the  fides  of  the  young 
(hoots  with  them ;  infomuch  that  the  young  moots  are  often 
garniflicd  with  them  their  whole  length.  The  Common  Mallow 
produces  not  a  bad  flower,  did  not  its  commonnefs  render 
it  unnoticed.  The  flowers  of  thefe  fpecies  fomewhat  refemble 
it  in  fhape,  but  by  far  exceed  it  both  in  fize  and  fplendor  of  co- 
lour ;  and  each  has  a  greater  variety  ;  infomuch  that  though 
they  are  termed  Red,  White,  Purple,  &c.  from  the  colour  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  petals,  yet  the  lower  part  of  all  of  them  is  very 
dark,  and  fecms  to  (hoot  out  in  rays  in  directions  towards  the 
extremity  of  each  petal.  Auguft  is  the  month  we  may  expect  to 
be  entertained  with  this  bloom ;  though  in  fhtrved  cold  foils,  the 
flowers  rarely  ever  appear  before  September. 

This  beautiful  flirub  may  be  propagated  by  two  methods. 
1.  By  feeds,  which  wc  receive  from  abroad.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fown  in  a  bed  of  light  Tandy  earth  ;  and  if  it  is  not  naturally  fo* 
drift  fand  muft  be  added ;  and  if  fome  old  lime-rubbifh,  beat  to 
powder,  be  alfo  mixed  with  it,  it  will  be  ,the  better.  Having 
worked  them  all  together,  and  made  the  bed  fmooth  and  fine,  the 
feeds  fltould  be  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  The 
fituation  of  this  bed  mufl  be  in  a  warm  well-fheltercd  place,  that 
the  young  plants  may  not  fuffer  by  frofts  the  firft  winter.  Any 
time  in  March  will  do  for  the  work  ;  and  in  about  fix  weeks  the 
young  plants  will  come  Up.  In  the  heat  of  fummcr,  it  will  be 
proper  to  (hade  them*  and  if  conftant  waterings  are  afforded 
them  in  dry  weather,  they  will  acquire  greater  ftrcngth  and  vi- 
gour by  the  autumn.  At  the  beginning  of  November,  befiues 
the  natural  (belter  of  thefe  beds*  it  will  be  proper  to  prick  fur/.e- 
bufhes  at  a  little  diftance  all  around,  to  break  the  keen  edge  of  the 
Dlack  frofts,  which  otherwife  would  deftroy  many  of  them  the 
firft  winter:  After  that,  they  will  be  hardy  enough  for  our  (c- 
iereft  weather*     They  flioulj  ftand  in-theic  fcsd-bl.-d-.  two  years. 
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and  all  the  while  be  weeded  and  watered  in  dry  weather,  ' 
fpring  is  the  beft  time  for  planting  them  out  in  the  nuri 
where  no  more  diftance  need  be  allowed  thcin  than  one  \ 
2.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  layers  ;  for  which 
pofe  the  {tools  fliould  be  headed  near  the  ground,  to  throw 
fome  good  ftrong  (hoots  the  following  fummer.  Thefe  fli 
be  laid  in  the  ground,  the  bark  being  broken,  or  cut  at  on 
two  of  the  joints,  and  they  will  have  ftruck  root  by  the  aur 
following,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in 
nurieiy,  like  the  feedlings  ;  and  a  fecond  operation  performe 
the  liools.  3.  Thefe  plants  may  be  raifed  aifo  by  buttings  ; 
by  planting  them  in  a  fhady  border,  many  of  them  will  gr 
though  this  is  not  a  certain  method. 


HIPPOPHAfi. 

Lin'keak  Clafs  and  Order,  Dioecia  Tetrandria :  Male  flo 
containing  four  ftamina,  and  female  flowers  containing  one  p 
upon  diitinc"t  plants  :  There  are  only  two  Species  : 

1.  Hip  pop  11  a£  Rhamnoides  :  The  European  Sea-Bt 
thorn  ;  a  tall  deciduous Jbrub  ;  native  of  the  fea-ihorcs  of 
country  and  moll  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Hippophae  Canadenjts  :  The  American  Sea-Bi 
thorn  ;  a  tall  deciduous  for  ub ;  native  of  Canada. 

1.  The  European  Sea-Bucktiiorn  will  grow  to  the  he 
of  about  twelve  feet,  and  fends  forth  numerous  branches  i 
irregular  manner.  Their  colour  is  that  of  a  dark  brown  ; 
on  them  a  few  ftrong  and  long  fharp  fpines  are  found,  nearly 
thoic  of  the  Common  Buckthorn.  This  tree  is  chiefly  adm 
for  its  lingular  appearance  in  winter  ;  for  the  young  flioot 
the  preceding  fummer  are  then  found  thickly  feton  all  iides  1 
large,  turgid,  uneven,  fcaly  buds,  of  a  darker  brown,  or  rath 
chocolate  culour,  than  the  branches  themfelves  :  Thefe  give 
tree  fuch  a  particular  lock,  that  it  catches  the  attention,  and 
ca lions  it  to  be  enquired  after,,  as  much  as  any  fhrub  in  the  f 
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Nation.  About  the  end  of  February  thefe  turgid  buds  will  be 
much  larger  ;  and  a  little  before  their  opening,  upon  {hiking  the 
tree  with  a  flick,  a  yellow  dnft,  like  brimfbne,  will  fall  from 
them.  Though' fome  think  the  beauty  of  this  ihrub  to  be  dimi- 
nifhed  after  the  leaves  are  opened,  yet  thefe  have  their  good  ef- 
fect;  for  they  are  of  two  colour  :  Their  upper  furface  is  of  a 
dark  green,  their  under  hoary  ;  they  arc  long  and  narrow,  en- 
tire, have  no  footftalks,  nearly  likethofe  of  the  rofemuiy,  though 
rather  longer  and  broader ;  and  they  are  placed  alternately  all 
around,  without  any  footftalks,  on  the  branches.  They  continue 
on  the  tree  green  and  hoary  late,  fome  times  until  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  at  length  die  away  to  a  light  brown.  The 
flowers  are  of  no  conference  to  any  but  Nature's  ftrict  obfervers* 
They  are  produced  in  July,  by  the  fides  of  the  young  fhoots  ; 
the  male  flowers  appear  in  little  clutters,  but  the  females  come 
out  fingly.  They  are  fucceeded  by  berries^  which,  in  the  autumn, 
when  ripe,  are  either  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  for  there  are  both 
thole  forts. 

2.  Canada  Sea-Buckthorn  will  grow  to  about  the  fame 
height  as  the  other  fpecies ;  nearly  the  fame  dark  brown  bark 
covers  their  branches ;  and,  except  the  figure  of  their  leaves, 
which  are  oval,  this  plant  differs  in  few  refpecte  from  the  Euro* 
pean  Sea-Buckthorn. 

Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated,  i»  By  cuttings  of  the 
young  {hoots,  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  in  Oclober  ;  though 
the  moil  certain  method  is  by  layers.  If  the  trees  to  be  encreafed 
are  of  fome  years  growth,  the  ground  fliould  be  dug  and  made  fine* 
as  well .  as  cleared  of  the  roots  of  bad  weeds,  &c.  all  round. 
The  main  branches  may  be  plaflied,  and  the  young  twigs  that 
form  the  head  laid  in  the  ground  ;  taking  off  their  ends  with  a 
knife,  that  they  may  only  juft  peep.  If  this  work  be  performed 
in  the  autumn,  they  will  be  good-rooted  plants  by  the  autumn 
following,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  either  planted  in  the 
nurfery,  oftvherc  they  are  to  remain.  2.  Both  thefe  forts  are 
fubject  to  fpawn,  and  throw  out  many  fuckers,  fometimes  at  a 
good  diftance  from  the  plants ;  fo  that  by  this  method  they  pro- 
pagate themselves. 
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HYDRANGEA. 

LiNNEAN  Clafs  and  Order,  Decandria  Digyuia:  Each 
flower  contains  ten  males  and  two  females  :  There  is  only  oat 
Species  : 

Hydrangea  Arborefcens  :  The  Hydrangea;  m  dccidutm 
Jbrub;  native  of  Virginia, 

The  Hydrangea  feldom  grows  to  more  than  a  yard  or  four 
feet  high,  and  affords  as  much  pleafure  to  thofe  who  delight  in 
fine  flowers  as  it  does  to  the  botanifh  It  forms  itfelf  into  no  re* 
gular  head ;  but  the  branches  of  which  it  is  compofed  fhoot 
chiefly  from  the  root.  Thefe,  when  young,  are  four-cornered 
and  green  ;  when  old,  of  a  fine  brown  colour :  They  are  Ycry 
large  for  their  height,  as  well  as  very  full  of  pith.  The  leaves 
are  a  great  ornament  to  thefe  plants;  being  alfo  very  large, 
and  having  their  upper  furface  of  a  fine  green,  and  their  under 
rather  downy.  Their  figure  is  nearly  fhaped  like  a  heart,  but 
ends  in  an  acute  point ;  and  their  fize  will  prove  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  they  grow  in.  On  a  dry  foil,  they  will 
often  be  no  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  fcarcely  an  inch  and 
a  half  broad ;  but,  in  a  moiit  rich  foil,  they  will  frequently 
grow  to  near  four  inches  long,  and  two  and  three  quarters  broad 
in  the  wideft  part.  They  are  ferrated  at  their  edges,  and  are 
placed  on  long  fbotftalks,  oppofite  to  each  other,  on  the  branches. 
But  the  flowers  conflitute  the  greateft  beauty  of  thefe  plants  ; 
for  they  are  produced  in  very  large  bunches,  in  Auguft  2  Their 
colour  is  white,  and  the  end  of  every  branch  will  be  ornamented 
with  them.  They  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and  make  fuch  a 
fhowall  together  as  todiftmguiih  themfelveseven  at  a  confiderable 
diftance.  With  us,  however,  they  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  any. 
feeds.  ^ 

The  propagation  of  this  plant  is  more  eafy  than  to  keep  it 
within  bounds  ;  for  the  roots  creep  to  a  confiderable  diflnncg, 
and  fend  up  ftalks  which  produce  flowers  ;  fo  that  thefe  being 
taken  off,  will  be  proper  plants  for  any  place*  It  likes  a  moift 
frU. 
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HYPERICUM. 

LrNNEAN  Clafs  and  Order,  Polyadelfbia  PolyanJria :  Each 
flower  contains  many  males  and  about  three  females  j  the  males 
being  joined  at  the  bafe  in  many  fets :  There  are  forty  Species  ; 
two  of  which  are  proper  for  ornamental  fhrubberies. 

i.  Hypericum  Hirdnum :  The  Shrubby  St.John's  Wort# 
or  the  Stinking  or  Goat-scented  St.  John's  Wort  >  a  decU 
dmeusjbrub ;  grows  naturally  by  the  fides  of  rivers  in  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  Crete* 

2.  Hypericum  Canarienfe  ;  The  Canary  St.  John's 
Wort  ;  a  Jicidutusjbruh  ;  native  of  the  Canaries. 

i.  The  Scrubby  St.  John's  Wort.  Of  this  there  are 
icveral  variettis.  The  Common  is  a  beautiful  flirub,  near  four 
feet  in  height.  The  branches  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  brown,  and 
come  out  oppofite  by  pairs  from  the  fide  of  the  ftrongeft  {talks  ; 
and  thefe  alfo  fend  forth  others,  which  alternately  point  out  di& 
fererit  directions.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong,  oval  figure,  grow 
oppofite  by  pairs,  and  fit  very  clofe  to  the  ftajks.  Thefe  being 
bruifed,  emit  a  very  ftrong  difagreeable  fcent.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  make  a  good  {how  in  June  and  July ;  for  they  will 
be  produced  in  fuch  clutters,  at  the  ends  of  the  young  {hoots, 
that  the  flirub  will  appear  covered  with  them.  They  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  bhek-coloured  capfuies,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in 
the  autumn* 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which  will  grow  to  be  eight 
feet  high :  The  ftalks  are  ftrong,  the  leaves  broad,  and  the 
flowers  large ;  and  being  produced  in  great  plenty,  caufes  it  to  be 
a  valuable  flirub  for  the  plantation.  There  is  another  variety 
with  variegated  leaves,  which  is  admired  by  tjiofe  who  are  fond 
of  fuch  kinds  of  plants.  There  is  alfo  a  variety  difpofleffed  of 
the  difogreeable  fraell,  which  caufes  it  tp  be  preferred  by  many 
on  that  account. 

2.  The  Canary  St.  John's  Wort  is  a  flirub  of  about  fix 
or  feven  feet  high  :  The  branches  divide  by  pairs,  and  the 
leaves,  which  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  grow  oppofite  by  pairs, 
without  any  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clutters  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches  :  They  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  have 
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numerous  {lamina,  which  arc  fliortcr  than  the  petals,  and  thiw 
ftyles.  They  appear  in  July  an  J  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  roundifh  capfulcs,  containing  the  feids. 

No  art  need  be  u'ed  in  propagating  thefe  fhrubs  ;  for,  i# 
Having  obtained  a  plant  or  two  of  each,  they  will  afford  encreafe 
enough  by  fuckers.  Having  flood  about  three  year?,  the  wnole 
cf  each  plant  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  the  fuckers  ■  and  flipi 
with  roots  that  this  may  be  divided  into,  may  reaforiaMy  b| 
iiippofed  to  be  twenty  in  number.  The  ilrongcft  of  thefe  rtay 
be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  while  the  \veakef  may  bo 
fet  out  in  the  nurfery  to  gain  (ircngih.  a.  Thefe  fhrubtf  nay 
alfo  be  prop-lilted  by  feed?,  which  ripen  well  with  u?,  and  will 
come  up  with  common  care  ;  nay,  they  will  often  flied  their 
feeds,  which  will  come  up  without  lowing,  efpccially  th4  lag 
fort. 


J    A    S    M    I    N   U    M. 

Linxean  Clafs  and  Order,  Biandria  Monogyni*:  Each 
flower  contains  two  males  and  one  female  :  There  are  fix 
Species;  three  of  which  arc  hardy  enough  for  our  purpofe. 

i.  Jasminum  Officinale:    The  Commox  White  Jasmiws  ; 

a  deciduous  Jhrub  or  climber  ;  native  of  India. 

2.  Jasminum  Frufkans  :  The  Common  Yellow  Jas* 
KIXb;  a  deciducus  Jhrub  gr  climber ;  native  of  the  South  of 
Euro)*?,  and  of  the  Eaft, 

3.  Jasminum  HumiU :  The  Italian  Jasmine  j  a  deciduous 
Jhrub  or  climber ;   native  of  Italy. 

1.  The   Common    White    Jasmines    have   ufually    been 

planted  againfl:  walls,  &c.  for  the  branches  being  flendcr,  tferik, 
and  pithy,  by  fuch  affittance  they  have  arrived  to  a  good  height,; 
though  this  flirub  is  not  the  mod  eligible  for  that  purpofe,  aa 
its  branches,  whu:h  are  numerous,  arc  covered  with  a  brown 
dirty-looking  bark,  and  afford  'flicker  for  fnails,  fpiders,  and 
other  infects,,  which  in  winter,  when  the 'leaves  ajc  fallen,  will 
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pvc  them  an  unfightly  look ;  and  if  they  are  clipped  and  kept 
lip  to  the  wall,  as  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  and,, 
wings  of  the  (hoots,  thefe  mud  of  courfe  be  (beared  off;  fo  that 
little  bloom  will  be  found,  except  what  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 
It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  difluade  thofe  people  who  are  fond 
of  it  from  planting  it  againft  walls  :  It  naturally  requires  fup- 
port,  though  attended  with  thofe  defeats.  It  may  neverthelcfs 
be  planted  among  fhrubs  in  the  fhrubbery,  to  appear  to  great 
advantage.  It  fhould  keep  company  with  the  lower  kinds  of 
(hrubs  ;  and  whenever  the  branches  grow  too  high  to  fuftain 
themfelves  without  nodding,  and  difcover  their  rufty  {terns, 
thefe  fliould  be  taken  off  from  the  bottom.  There  will  always 
be  a  fucceflion  of  young  wood ;  and  thefe  young  (hoots,  which 
are  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark,  of  a  delightful  green  colour, 
alfo  exhibit  the  leaves  and  bloom.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
and  very  beautiful :  They  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  ;  and  the 
folioles  are  ufually  three  pair  in  number,  befides  the  odd  one 
with  which  each  leaf  is  terminated.  They  are  all  of  a  dark 
(Irong  green  colour,  are  pointed,  and  the  end  one  is  generally 
the  largeft,  and  has  its  point  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  ends  and  joints  of  the 
branches,  during  mod  of  the  fummer  months  :  They  are  white, 
and  very  fragrant ;  but  are  fucceeded  by  no  fruit  in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fort  with  yellow,  and  another  with 
white  ftriped  leaves. 

2.  The  Yellow  Jasmine  is  often  planted  againft  walls, 
pales,  &c.  as  the  branches  are  weak  and  (lender ;  and  it  will 
grow  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  if  thus  fuppoi  ted.  It  may, 
however,  be  planted  in  (hrubbery-quarters,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  other.  The  young  (hoots  are  of  a  fine  (Irong  green  co- 
lour, angular,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  leaves  arc  trifoliate, 
though  fomctimes  they  grow  fingly  :  They  are  placed  alternate- 
ly on  the  branches,  are  of  a  thick  confidence,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
fine  deep  green  colour!  Thefe  leaves,  in  wcll-fheltercd  phecs, 
remain  until  the  fpring  before  they  fall  off;  fo  that  this  plant 
may  not  improperly  be'ranked  among  evergreens,  cfpecially  as 
the  young  (hoots  are  always  of  a  (Irong  green.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  aad  do  not  poflefs  the  fragrance  of  the  preceding  fpecies  : 
They  are  produced  in  June,  and  the  blow  is  foon  over ;  but 
they  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which,  when  ripe,  are  black. 
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Thefe  have  occafioned  this  fort  to  be  called  by  fome  perfons  the 
Berry-bearing  Jafmine., 

3.  The  Italian  Jasmine  is,  of  all  the  forts,  beft  adapted 
to  a  fhrubbery,  becaufe  it  lofes  part  of  its  beauty  if  nailed  to  a 
wall.  It  is  naturally  of  lower  growth,  and  the  branches  are 
ftronger,  fewer  in  number,  able  to  fupport  themfelves  in  an  up- 
right pofition,  and  are  angular.  The  bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  a 
fine  deep  green  colour.  The  leaves  grow  alternately  2  They 
are  chiefly  trifoliate,  though  fome  pinnated  ones  are  found  upon 
this  fhrub.  The  foliolcs  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  frrong  green :. 
They  are  much  broader  than  the  preceding  forts,  and  often 
continue  till  fpring  before  they  drop  off ;  fo  that  this  fhrub,  or 
account  of  the  beautiful  green  colour  of  the  young  {hoots, 
might  have  a  place  among  evergreens.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts  :  They  are  pro- 
duced in  Jujy,  and  are  fometimes  fuccecdcd  by  berries ;  but 
thefe  feldom  if  ever  come  to  perfection.  This  fpecies  is  very 
hardy,  and  has  grown  in  the  moil  expofed  places,  refitting  ,th'«. 
fevcreft  frofts  for  many  years. 

Little  need  be  faid  concerning  the  propagation  of  thefe 
plants ;  for  they  will  all  grow  by  layers  or  cuttings ;  fo  that  if 
either  way  be  purfued  in  the  winter,  you  will  have  plenty  of 
plants  by  the  autumn  following.  The  cuttings,  however,  muft 
have  a  moid  good  foil,  and  ftiould  be  fbaded  and  watered  as. 
the  hot  weather  comes  on,  the  beginning  of  funjmer.  The 
Common  Yellow  Jafmine  may  be  propagated  by  the  feeds  •  but 
it  naturally  fends  forth  fuch  plenty  of  fuckers  as  to  render  it" 
needlefs  to  take  any  other  method  for  its  encreafe ;  for  thefe 
being  taken  off,  will  be  good  plants ;  nay,  if  it  is  planted  in 
borders,  they  muft  be  annually  taken  for  ufe,  or  thrown  away, 
or  they  will  overfpread  every  thing  that  grows  near  them.  Th$ 
Yellow  and  White  ftriped-leaved  Jafmines  arc  propagated  by 
grafting,  budding,' or  inarching,  into  flocks  of  the  Common 
White:  They  are  rather  tender,  efpecially  the  White,  therefore 
muft  have  a  warm  fituation.  The  Yeilow-ftriped  is.  the  moft 
common  and  leaft  beautiful,  and  may  be  encrcafed.  ^y  layqrs. 
and  cuttings,  like  the  plain  fort. 
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LtNNEAN  Ctafs  and  Order,  Tefrmndna  Teiragynta:  Each 
flower  contains  four  males  and  four  females :  There  are  three 
Species  ;  one  of  Europe,  one  of  Afia,  and  one  of  America  : 
the  laft  has  been  introduced  into  our  gardens  and  fhrub* 
beries,  making  with  our  own  Holly  two  fpecies. 

x.  Ilex  Aquifolium  :  The  Common  Holly,  or  the  Euro- 
pean Holly  ;  a  well  known  evergreen  tree  or  Jhrub ;  native  of 
moft  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  of  England. 

2.  Ilex  Caffine :  The  American  Holly,  or  the  Do  ho  on 
Holly  ;  an  evergreen  tree  or  Jbruh ;  native  of  Carolina* 

i.  The  European  or  Common  Holly  will  grow  to  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  with  a  proportionable  ftem.  In  its  natural 
foil  and  fituation,  namely,  a  high,  chalky,  marly,  or  limeftone: 
loam,  the  item  frequently  (hoots  up  naked  and  filvery,  fix  or 
eight  feet  high,  fupporting  a  clofe,  fnug,  elliptical  head  :  This 
may  be  called  its  tree  (late*  But  the  Holly,  almoft  as  frequently, 
puts  on  a  very  different  appearance  ;  feathering  from  the 
ground  and  rifing  with  an  irregular,  loofe,  elegant  outline; 
forming  one  of  the  moft  Ornamental  evergreens  which  nature 
has  furnifhed  us  with*  What  renders  it  in  this  point  of  view 
peculiarly  valuable,— it  is  not  only  highly  ornamental  in  finglets 
or  groups  (landing  in  the  open  air,  but  will  flourifli  with  great 
beauty  under  the  (hade  and  drip  of  the  more  lofty  deciduous 
tribes.  Befides,  the  blufhing  fruit  of  the  Holly  renders  it  moft 
ornamental  at  a  time  when  the  face  of  nature  is  in  a  manner 
divefted  of  every  other  ornament :  In  this  light  it  is  fuperior 
to  the  Box ;  and,  indeed,  taken  all  in  all,  the  Holly  is  un. 
doubtedlv  entitled  to  take  rank  amongft  the  firft  clafs  of  Orna- 
mentals. In  refpeft  oi  Utility,  the  Holly  gives  place  to  the 
Box ;  except  for  the  purpofe  of  hedges,  and  for  this  purpofe 
it  (lands  unrivalled  j— but  of  this  under  the  Article  Hedges. 
Its  wood,  however,  is  in  good  efteem  among  the  inlayers  and 
turners  ;  it  is  the  wbitejl  of  all  woods  ;  its  colour  approaching 
tpwarcjs  that  of  Ivory. 
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The  propagation  of  the  Holly  is  principally  from  feeds. 
Evelyn  tells  us  that  young  feedlings,  collected  from  the 
woods,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  in  a  few  years  will  make  tolera- 
ble plants.  Millar  fays,  the  feeds  "  never  come  up  the  firft 
year;  but  lie  in  the  ground  as  the  Haws  do-:  therefore  the 
berries  fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground  one  year,  and  then  take* 
up  and  fown  at  Michaelmas,  upon  a  bed  rcpefed  only  to  the 
morning  fun  ;  the  following  fpring  the  plants  will  appear."— 
**  In  this  feed-bed,  he  fays,  the:piants  may  remain  two  years ; 
and  then  fhould  be  tranfpianted  in  the  autumn,  into  beds 
at  about  fix  inches  afunder,  whe*re  they  may  ftand  two  years 
longer,  during  which  time  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean 
from  weeds  ;  and  if  the  plants  have  thriven  well,  they'  will  be 
firong  enough  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ; 
for  when  they  are  tranfphrited  at  that  agef  there  will  be  left 
danger  of  their  failing,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  larger  fize  than 
thofe  which  are  removed  when  they  are  muck  larger."— —  Ho 
alfo  tells  us,  "  the  befk  time  for  removing  Hollies  h  in  autumn, 
efpecially  in  dry  land ;  but  where  the  foil  is  cold  .and  moift, 
they  may  be  tranfpianted  with  great  fafety  in.  the  fpring ;  if 
the  plants  are  not  too  old,  or  have  not  flood  long  unremoved  ; 
for  if  they  have,  it  is  great  odds  of  their  growing  when  re- 
moved." Han  bury  differs  with  Millar  in  regard  to  fow- 
ing  :  he  thinks  the  bell  way  is  to  fow  them  as  foon  as  they  arc 
ripe,  and  then,  he  fays,  "  they  will  undoubtedly  come  up.  the 
fpring  twelvemonth  following."—"  However,  he  adds,  if  the 
feeds  have  been  buried,  let  them  be  taken  up  in  October ;  and 
having  fome  fine  light  foil  for  the  feminary,  let  them  be  fown. 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  carefully  covered#from  the  mice."  He 
recommends,"  when  the  fccdlings  are  two  years  old,  that  ci  in^ 
the  fpring  they  fhould  be  taker*,  out  of  the  beds  and  planted  in 
the  nurfery  in  rows,  a  foot  afunder,  and  two  feet  .difhmce  be- 
tween the  rows.  Here  they  may  ftand  until  they  are  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  fize  to  be  finally  planted,  out."  He  follow*  Millar. 
as  to  the  time  of  tranfplariting ;  recommending  autumn  if  the 
land  be  naturally  dry  :  but  if  of -a  moift  nature,  he  fays,  "  the 
planter  need  not  be  very  anxious  about,  the  time  of  the  winter 
in  which  he  makes  his  plantations  of  Hollies."  /It  b  fomewhat 
extraordinary  that  men,  practical  as  Millar  and  Han  bury 
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jindoubtedly  were,  fliould  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
proper  time  of  removing  fo  prevalent  and  fo  ufeful  a  plant  as 
die  Holly  :  ana  it  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  that  the  prpfeffional 
nurferymen  of  the  prefent  day  fhould,  in  general,  be  involved 
in  the  fame  darknefs.  Spring  is  the  very  worft  time  for  per- 
forming this  bufinefs  ;  winter  and  autumn  may  be  fomewhat 
more  eligible ;  but  Summer  is  of  all  others  the  moft  proper 
feafon  for  tranfplanting  the  Holly.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
if  the  plants  be  young  and  well  rooted,  it  mitters  not  much 
how  dry  the  foil  is ;  for  they  will,  notwith {landing,  fucceed 
with  great  certainty,  Millar  neverthclcfs  is  right  in  faying 
that  large  Hollies  which  have  not  lately  been  moved  are  diffi- 
cult to  tranfplant ;  more  efpecially  fuch  as  have  flood  in  a 
thicket,  or  under  the  made  of  other  trees.  If,  however,  even  thefe 
be  taken  up  with  with  good  roots,  together  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  native  mould  adhering  to  them ;  their  heads  leflened  by 
pruning  them  in  the  conoidic  manner,  and  be  planted  during  the 
fummer  months  in  a  well-tempered  pafte,  agreeably  to  the  di- 
rections given  under  the  Article  Transplanting,  fuccefs, 
though  it  cannot  be  iiffured,  may  with  great  probability  be  ex- 
pected. Thus  far  the  Common  Holly ;— which  will  be  rcfumed 
again  under  the  Article  Hedges. 

But  belidcs  the  genuine  fpecics,  there  are  of  the  European 
Holly  almoft  endlefs  varieties  :  Millar  mentions  fome  eight  or 
ten ;  and  Hanbury  enumerates  upwards  of  forty !  Five  of  them 
are  fufficiently  diflinc*l  to  merit  fcparate  defcriptions  ;  the  reft, 
diftinguifhed  chiefly  by  the  variegation  or  mottled  appearance  of 
their  refpe&ive  leaves,  would  only  form  a  long  lift  of  uncouth 
names,  wholly  unintercfting  upon  paper,  how  elegant  focver 
they  themfelves  may  appear  in  a  group  of  Evergreens* 

The  Smooth-leaved  Holly. 

The  Green-leaved  Yellow-berried  Holly. 

The  Box-leaved  Holly. 

The  Hedge-Hog  Holly. 

The  Savv-lcavcd  Holly. 

The  Smooth-leaved  Holly  refembles  in  general  appearance  the 

Common  fort.     Of  the  two  it  fecms  to  be  the  ftrongeft  fhooter. 

and  bids  fair  for  the  largcft  growing  tree.     The  leaves  are  nearly 

aval,  and  moft  of  them  arc  entirely  free  from  prickles,  only  they 

end 
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end  in  acute  points.  This  fort  is  commonly  called  the  SaroIinU 
Smooth-leaved  Holly :  But  it  is  a  native  of  England,  and  n 
found  growing  amongft  the  others  in  many  parts* 

The  Green-leaved  Yellow-berried  Holly  differs  in  no  refpecl  from* 
die  Common  Holly,  only  the  berries  are  yellow  ;  and  as  this  tree 
produces  berries  in  plenty,  which  are  thought  by  moil  people  to 
be  uncommon  and  curious,  this  fort,  on  their  account,  is  deferr- 
ing of  a  place,  either  in  fmall  or  large  gardens,  in  fhrubbcry* 
quarters,  or  plantations  of  any  kind. 

The  Box-leaved  Holly  has  but  little  claim  to  be  fo  called ;  for 
though  fome  of  the  leaves  be  fmall,  pretty  free  from  prickles,  and 
nearly  oval,  yet  there  will  be  fo  many  nearly  as  prickly  as  the 
Common  Holry  as  to  merit  no  claim  to  chat  appellation.  The  leaves, 
however,  are  fmall ;  and  by  them,  on  that  account,  the  chief  va- . 
riety  is  occafioned.  _ 

The  Hedge-Hog  Holly  has  the  borders  of  the  leaves  armed  with 
ftrong  thorns,  and  the  furfacc  befet  with  acute  prickles,  a  little 
refembling  thofe  of  an  hedge-hog,  which  gave  occa£on  to  this 
fort  being  fo  called  by  the  Gardeners.  This,  together  with 
the  Striped  forts  of  it,  is  juftly  ranked  among  our  Hollies  of  the 
fxrft  rate. 

The  Saw-leaved  Holly  is  a  kind  very  different  from  any  of  the 
other  forts.  The  leaves  are  of  the  ordinary  length,  but  very 
narrow,  and  of  a  thick  fubftance.  Their  edges  are  formed  into 
the  likenefs  of  a  faw;  though  they  arc  not  very  fharp  and 
prickly.  This  is  a  very  fcarce  and  valuable  Holly,  and  is  by 
all  admired. 

Thefe  fix  forts  of  themfelves  form  a  Collection  truly  valuable 
to  our  evergreen  ornamental  plantations :  if  the  variegated 
forts  are  alfo  to  have  a  place,  which  they  may  properly  enough, 
we  introduce  then  a  frefh  Collection,  which  for  variety  and 
beauty  far  exceeds  not  only  the  variegated  forts  belonging  to  any 
one  genus,  but  perhaps  all  the  variegated  forts  of  trees  and 
fhrubs  put  together. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  culture  of  thefe  forts.  We 
have  already  fliewn  how  the  Common  Englifh  Holly  may 
be  raifed  from  the  berry.  That  method  is  to  be  praclifed,  and 
plenty  pf  that  fqrt  may  be  raifed.     Thefe  are  to  be  flocks,  on 
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**hich  the  others  are  to  be  budded  or  grafted  :  for  though  they 
Will  take  by  layers,  yet  plants  raifed  that  way  are  of  little  or  no 
value;  and  if  the  berries  of  the  variegated  forts  be  fown,  the 
giants  will  come  up  plain,  and  be  our  Common  Englifh  Holly 
(tho*  from  Hedge-Hog  berries  plants  of  the  Hedge-Hog  Holly  are 
frequently  raifed).  By  grafting  or  budding,  then,  thefe  forts  muft 
v  be  propagated  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  young  flocks  muft  be  raifed 
,    of  the  Common  Holly,  as  has  been  already  dire&ed.    After  thefe 
have  flood  two  years  in  the  feed-bed,  they  fhould  be  taken  up, 
have  their  roots  fhortened,  and  be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery,  a 
feot.afunder,  in  rows  at  two  feet  diftance.    The  fummer  1   - 
lowing  they  will  probably  make  few  (hoots ;  but  the  fummer 
after  that,  they  will  fhoot  ftrongly  ;  and  when  the  operation  is  to 
be  performed  by  grafting,  thefe  will  be  proper  flocks  foe  the 
purpofe  by  the  fpring  following.    The  firft  week  in  March  is  a 
good  time  for  the  work*    Whip-grafting  is  the  method  to  be 
pra&ifed  ;  and  it  muft  be  performed  on  the  young  wood,  namely, 
on  that  of  the  preceding  fummer's  fhoot.    The  cions  being  cut 
true  and  even,  and  well  jointed  to  the  flock,  many  of  them  will 
grow  ;  and  this  is  a  very  good  method  of  encreafing  thefe  trees* 
They  may  alfo  be  multiplied  at  pleafure  by  inoculation.    This 
operation  is  beft  performed  about  ten  days  after  Midfummer,  in 
cloudy  weather ;  and  for  want  of  this,  evening  fhould  be  the 
time  :  and  if  much  work  is  to  be  done,  morning  too  may  be 
added  ;  nay,  it  may  be  pra&ifed  all  day  in  the  hotted  fcafons, 
with  tolerable  fuccefs ;  but  this  is  never  fo  eligible,  unlets  when 
the  multiplicity  of  work  obliges  us  to  iofe  no  time.    The  young 
wood  of  the  preceding  fummer's  fhoot  is  proper  for  the  purpofe ; 
and  the  operation  is  .to  be  performed  in  the  ufual  way.    In  the 
autumn  the  bands  fhould  be  loofed,  and  in  the  fpring  the  flocks 
dreffed  up,  and  headed  two  or  three  inches  above  the  bud ;  the 
-  buds  will  be  as  early  in  fhooting  out  as  any  of  the  fhoots  of  th* 
growing  trees,  and  will  foon  become  good  plants  for  any  place. 

a.  The  Dohoon  Holly  is  an  American  plant,  particularly  of 
Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  be  nearly  as  large  a  tree  as  our  Holly 
does  with  us.  It  naturally  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem,  which  if 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  this'  affords  plenty  of  younger 
branches,  whofe  bark  is  green  and  very  fmooth.  The  leaves  are 
pretty  large,  and  of  an  oval  lanceojated  figure ;  they  are  of  a 
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thickifh  compofition,  of  a  fine  green,  and  grow  alternately  on  the 
branches*  Their  edges  are  ferrated,  though  altogether  different 
from  the  Common  Sawed  Holly,  their  fcrratures  towards  the 
upper  end  § f  the  leaf  being  fmall  and  fharp.  The  leaf,  on  the 
whole,  is  of  a  fine  compofition,  and  grows  on  fhort  footftalks  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  and  a  little  re- 
fcmble  thofc  of  the  Common  Holly,  They  are  produced  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  in  fhort  thick  clufiers ;  and  are  in 
their  native  climate  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  equalling  thole 
of  our  Common  fort  in  beauty. 

The  Dohoon  Holly  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  we 
receive  from  the  countries  where  it  grows  naturally ;  for  the 
berries  will  not  ripen,  and  indeed  are  very  feldom  produced,  in 
England.  The  beft  way  is  to  fow  them  in  pots  filled  with  light 
fandy  earth,  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  then  plunge  them  up  to 
the  rims  in  the  natural  mould,  where  they  may  remain  until  the 
fpring  following ;  for  they  rarely  ever  come  up  the  fir  ft  furiuner. 
The  fpring.after  that  the  plants  will  appear  ;  and  if  they  have 
then  the  alMancc  of  a  hotbed,  it  will  greatly  help  them  forward. 
They  muft  be  ufed  to  the  open  air  foon.  The  pots  muft  be 
taken  up  and  plunged  in  a  fhady  place,  and  in  O&ober  they 
fheuld  be  removed  into  the  greenhoufe  for  the  winter.  In  the 
fpring  the  plants  in  the  pots  may  be  thinned  by  drawing  out  the 
ftrongeft ;  and  thole  thus  drawn  fhould  be  planted  each  in  a  fe- 
parate  pot,  and  muft  be  fet  forward  with  a  hotbed  as  before. 
The  others,  alfo,  may  be  taken  out  at  two  or  three  years  growth^ 
planted  in  pots,  and  affifted  in  the  fame  manner.  Every  October 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  greenhoufe,  fet  out  in  the 
fpring,  and  treated  as  greenhoufe-plants,  until  they  are  at  leaft 
five  or  fix  years  old  ;  for  before  then  they  will  be  hardly  woody 
enough  to  venture  the  planting  them  out  to  ftand.  Theiatter 
end  of  March,  when  the  danger  of  bad  weather  is  chiefly  over,  it 
the  beft  time  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  if  they  have  a  dry  foil  and  a 
warm  fituation,  they  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  common  winters  ; 
though  if  a  very  fevere  winter  fhould  happen  before  they  are  got 
very  ftrong  and  woody,  it  is  more  than  prqbafcle  that  all  of  them. 
will  bs.deftroyed. 
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Linn e an  Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Monoffnia :  Each, 
flower  contains  five  males  and  one.  female :  There  is  only  one 
Species  : 

Itea  Fifginic* !"..•  The  Itea;  a  deciduous  Jbrul '*■;  native  of 
Virginia. 

The  Itea  is  a  plant  of  about  five  or  fix  feet  in  height.  Tht 
branches  are  numerous,  and  arc  produced  irregularly  all  round. 
The  leaves  with  which  they  are  ornamented  are  of  a  fine  green 
colour,  gentle  ferratures  poflefs  their  edges,  their  figure  is  that  of 
a  fpear,  and  they  grow  alternately  on  the  twigs.  But  the 
flowers  confHtute  the  greateft  beauty  of  thefe  flirubs  ;  for  they 
are  produced  in  July,  at  the  ends  of  the  young  fhoots,  in  large 
erect  fpikes  :  Their  colour  is  white  ;  and  as  moll  of  the  branches 
will  be  terminated  by  them,  the  tree  itfelf  appears  at  a  diflance 
like  one  large  bunch  of  white  flowers  :  So  delightful  is  the 
variety  which  Nature  furnifhes  for  our  contemplation  and 
pleafurc. 

The  propagation  of  this  beautiful  fhrub  is  not  very  eafr  ; 
though  it  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  arid  layers,  x.  We  receive 
the  feeds  from  abroad.  They  fhouid  be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes 
of  fine  loamy  earth,  mixed  with  drift  or  fea  fand ;  and  thefe 
fhouid  be  plunged  up  to  the  brim  in  the  moifted  part  of  the 
garden,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  fpring  after ;  for  the 
feeds  feldom  come  up  the  firft  year.  In  March,  therefore,  the 
pott  fhouid  bo  taken  up,  and  plunged  into  an  hotbed,  which 
will  promote  the  growth  of  the  feeds,  and  make  them  become 
Granger  by  the  autumn.  After  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  over, 
they  may  be  put  in  the  fame  moifl  places  again.  The  plants 
ought  to  be  conftantly  weeded  and  watered ;  and  in  the  autumn 
ihould  be  removed  into  the  greenhoufe,  or  placed  under  an  hot. 
ked-frame,  to  be  protected  in  feverc  weather.  This  care 
Ihould  be  continued  through  the  next  winter  alfo.  In  the  fpring, 
*  damp  day  being  made  choice  of,  and  a  moil!  part  of  the  nur* 
ftry  being  well  prepared,  they  fnould  be  taken  out  of  the  pots 
•F  boxes,  and  planted  at  about  a  foot  afunder,  which  will  be 
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dilhmce  enough  for  their  {landing  two  or  three  yearn,  when  they 
will  be  of  a  fufficient  fize  to  be  finally  planted  out.  2.  Theft 
trees  are  alfo  propagated  by  layers  ;  for  which  purpbfe,  ibme  of 
them  Ihould  be  planted  for  {tools  in  a  moift  rich  foil.  The 
young  fhoots  of  the  preceding  fummer  ihould  be  laid  in  the 
ground  in  the  autumn ;  and  in  order  to  make  them  ftrike  root,  a 
little  wire  ihould  be  twitted  pretty  clofe  round  the  bud,  where 
the  root  is  jdefiredto  be :  This  wire  impeding  the  motion  of  the 
iap  the  fucceeding  fummer,  will  occafion  them  to  fwell  in  thofe 
parts,  and  ftrike  root.  There  are  other  methods  by  which  the 
operation  may  be  performed ;  but  this  has  been  found  the  moft 
expeditious  and  furefL 
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Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Monoecla  Petyandria  :  Male 
flowers  containing  many  {lamina,  and  female  flowers  containing 
two  piftils,  upon  the  fame  plant ;  the  males  being  collected  in 
oblong  catkins,  the  females  fitting  in  clufters  clofe  to  the 
branches  :  There  are  five  Species,  four  of  which  are  fumcientlj 
hardy  for  this  climate. 

i.  Juglans  Regia:  The  Common  Walnut;  a  deciduous 
tree;  whofe  native  country  is  uncertain. 

2.  Juglans  Nigra:  The  Black  Virginia  Walnut  $  m 
deciduous  tree ;  native  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Maryland. 

3.  Juglans  Alba  ;  h  e  Hickery-Nut,  or  White  Vie* 
GiNiA  Walnut  ;  a  low  deciduous  tree ;  native  of  Virginia. 

4.  Juglans  Cinerea:  The  Pennsylvania  Walnut;  a 
low  deciduous  tree ;  native  of  Pennfylvania  and  other  parts  or* 
North-America. 

1.  The  Walnut-Tree.  This  as  a  fruit-tree  is  univer- 
fally  known.  We  fometimes  fee  it  rife  to  a  confiderable 
height,  and  grow  to  great  fize ;  in  general,  however,  it  does  not 
rife  higher  than  fortyfeet ;  fpreading  out  into  a  globular  inelegant 
head ;  this  added  to  the  late  feafon  at  which  it  puts  forth  its 
leaves,  and  the  ftiff  uncouth  appearance  it  takes  after  their  fall, 
renders  it  of  low  value  as  an  Ornamental  j   unlefs  kft&ed  its 
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general  appearance  be  heightened,  by  the  imagination,  with  the 
idea  of  Utility.  In  this  point  of  view,  whether  we  confider  its 
fruit,  or  the  timber  it  produces,  the  Walnut  ranks  high,  and  is 
no  doubt  an  object  of  notice  to  the  planter.  We  are  far,  how- 
ever, from  being  fuch  enthufiafts  to  the  Walnut  as  Evelyn* 
was :  indeed  its  ufes  as  a  timber  are  greatly  leflened  fince  his 
day  :  Mahogany  has  fuperfeded  it  in  the  more  elegant  kinds  of 
furniture  ;  and  the  Beech,  being  raifed  at  lefs  expence,  and,  from 
the  cleannefs  of  its  texture,  being  worked  with  lefs  trouble,  hag 
been  found  more  eligible  for  the  commoner  forts ;  chairs 
more  efpecially.  Neverthelefs,  the  Walnut  is  ftill  a  ufeful 
wood  :  it  takes  a  fine  polifli,  and  is  in  good  efteem  among  the 
cabinet-makers,  turners,  and  gunfmiths.  Were  the  importation 
of  Mahogany  to  be  obfbru&ed,  the  Walnut  it  is  probable  would 
become  a  very  valuable  wood. 

The  method  of  propagating  the  Walnut  is  from  feeds : 
Evelyn  recommends  the  Black  Virginia  fort  for  tUnber ;  and 
fays  the  nuts  fhould  be  kept  in  the  hulks,  or  fhucks,  until 
March ;  when  they  fhould  be  planted  in  the  hufks  ;  for,  he 
fays,  "  the  extreme  bitternefs  thereof  is  moil  exitial  and  deadly 
to  the  worm  ;  or  it  were  good  to  ftrew  fomc  furzes,  broken  or 
chopt  fmall,  under  the  ground  among  them,  to  prcferve  them 
from  mice  and  rats  when  their  (hells  begin  to  wax  tender."  He 
recommends  their  being  planted  In  the  place  where  they  are  to 
abide  ;  the  Walnut  being  very  impatient  of  tranfplanting.  If, 
however,  if  be  neceflary  to  remove  the  plants,  he  cautions  us 
not  to  touch  the  head  with  the  knife ;  nor  even  the  tap-root, 
except  when  very  young.  Speaking  of  experienced  hufband- 
men,  he  fays,  **  what  they  hint  of  putting  a  tile-fhard  under  the 
nut,  when  firft  fet,  to  divaricate,  and  fprcad  the  roots  (which  are 
otherwife  apt  to  penetrate  very  deep)  I  like  well  enough."  And 
from  the  fame  fource  he  was  informed,  "  that  if  they  be 
tranfplanted  as  big  as  one's  middle,  it  may  be  done  fafer  than 
when  young  :"  he  adds,  however,  "  I  do  only  report  it." 
Millar  alfo  recommends  the  Black  Virginia  fort  for  timber, 
which  he  fays  "  i&  much  more  inclinable  to  grow  upright 
than  the  Common  fort ;  and  the  wood  being  generally  of  a 
more  beautiful  grain,  renders  it  preferable  to  that,  and  better 
worth  cultivating."  "  I  have  feen  fome  of  this  wood,"  continues 
he,  "  which  hath  been  beautifully  veined  with  black  and  white, 
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which   when  poliflicd   has  appeared  at  a  ui fiance  like  veined 
marble."     The  nuts,  he  fays,  ihould  be  kept  in  the  huflts  till 
February,  the  proper  time  of  fowing.     If  the  trees  be  intended 
for  timber,  the  nuts  (hould  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain ; 
but  if  for  fruity  in  a  iecd-bed  ;  became  trail  i  plantation  checks 
their  upward  growth,  and  renders  them   more    fruitful*      For 
timber,  "  they  (hould  be  planted  in  lines  at  a  diftance  you  in- 
tend them  to  remain ;    but  in  the  rows  they  may  be  placed 
pretty  clofe,  for  fear  the  nuts  fhouid  mi  fear  ry  ;  and  the  young 
trees  where  they  are  too  thick  may  be  removed,  alter  they  have 
grown  two  or  three  years,  leaving  the  remainder  at  the  diftance 
they  are  to  ftand."      He  alfo  cautions  again  ft  too  free  a  ufe  of 
the  pruning-knife,    either  to  the  roots  or  the  branches  ;   but 
when   th«re  is   a  neceflitv,    he   fays,   of  cutting  any  of  their 
branches,  "  it  fliould  be  done  early  in  September." — He  addf, 
"  The  beft  ieafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees  is  as  foon  as  the 
leaves  begin    to  decay,  at  which  time,    if  they  are  carefully 
taken  up,  and  their  branches  prefcrved  entire,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  their  fuccecding,    although  they  are  eight   or  ten 
years  old  ;  though  thefc  trees  will  not  grow   fo  large  or  con- 
tinue fo  long  as  thofe  which  arc  removed  young."    Han  bury 
likewife  follows  Evelyn  in  recommending  the  Black  Virginia 
Walnut  in  preference  to  the  Common  fort  for  timber.  His  further 
directions  concerning  the  choice  of  the  feed  and  the  method  of 
propagation  are    as  follow  :  "    If  the  fruit  of  thefe  trees  are 
greatly    coveted,  the  utmoft  care  fliould    be   taken   to  gather 
the   nuts    from    thofe    trees    which    produce    the    be  ft   forts ; 
and    although   the. varieties    of    Walnuts    are    only    feminal 
variations,  yet  there  is  the  greater  chance   of  having  a    fuc- 
ccflion   of  good  nuts,   if  they    are   gathered   from   trees  that 
produce  good  fruit.     This  maxim  holds  good  in  animals  :  The 
fincft  breed  would  degenerate,  if  attention  was  not  paid  to  the 
forts  for  breeding  ;  and  the   like  care  mud  be  extended  through- 
out the  whole  fyftcm  of  planting,  whether  for  fruit  or  timber. 
If  for  timber,  we  fliould  be  folicitous  to  gather  the  feeds  fropi 
the  hcalthieft,  the  moft  luxuriant  and  thriving  young  trees  :  If 
for  fruit,  from  thofe  which  produce  the  richeft  and  beft  kinds. 
Having  marked  the  trees  that  produce  the  iincft  nuts,  either  for 
thinnefs  of  flic  11  or  goodnefs  of  taftc,  when  they  have  begun  to 
fall  they  will  be  ripe  enough  for  gathering.    But  as  collecting 
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them  by  the  hand  would  be  tedious,  they  may  be  beat  down  by 
long  poles  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  Having  procured  the 
quantity  wanted,  let  them  be  preferved,  with  their  hulks  on, 
in  fand  till  the  beginning  of  February,  which  is  the  time  for 
planting  them.  This  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner  : 
Let  drills  be  made  acrofs  the  feminary,  at  one  foot  afunder, 
and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  and  let  the  nuts  be  put 
in  thefe  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  foot.  In  the  fpring  the 
young  plants  will  come  up ;  and  here  they  fhould  continue  for 
two  years,  being  conflantly  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  when  they 
will  be  of  a  proper  fize  to  plant  out  in  the  nurfery.  The 
ground  fhould  be  prepared,  as  has  been  always  directed,  by 
double  digging ;  and  the  trees  being  taken  out  of  the  feminary , 
and  having  their  tap-roots  fhortened,  fhould  be  planted  therein, 
in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  and  the  plants  at  a 
foot  and  a  half  diflance.  Here  they  may  remain,  with  the 
fame  culture  as  has  been  all  along  directed  for  the  management 
of  timber  trees,  till  they  are  of  a  proper  fize  for  planting  out 
for  good.  If  they  are  defigned  for  frandards  to  be  planted  in 
fields,  &c.  before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  nurfery  they  fhould 
be  above  the  reach  of  cattle,  which  may  otherwife  wantonly 
break  their  leading  flioots,  though  they  do  not  care  to  eat  them 
on  account  of  their  extraordinary  bitternefs.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  removed  with  the  great;efl  caution,  and  the  knife 
fhould  be  very  fparingly  applied  to  the  roots.  They  muft  alfo 
be  planted  as  foon  as  poffible  after  taking  up ;  and  this  work 
fhould  be  always  done  foon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf." 

Evelyn  tells  us,  that  the  Walnut-Tree  may  be  propagated 
•*  by  a  branch  flipped  off  with  fome  of  the  old  wood,  and  fet  in 
February  ;"  and  in  another  place,  "  it  is  certain  they  will  re- 
ceive their  own  cyons  being  grafted,  and  that  it  does  improve 
their  fruit." 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  Walnut  requires  a  dry, 
(band,  good  foil,  and  will  make  but  little  prog  re  Is,  as  a  timber 
tree,  in  a  cold  barren  fituation. 

♦  2.  The  Black  Virginia  Walnut.  This  is  the  fort  re- 
commended for  timber,  and  will  grow  to  a  large  tree.  The 
young  fhoots  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  greenifh-brown.  The  leaves 
are  produced  irregularly :  They  are  large  and  finely  pinnated, 
being  compofed    of  about  eight,  ten,  twelve,,  and  fometimes 
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fourteen  pair  of  fpear-fhaped,  fharp-pointcd  folioles,  which  are 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  fawed  at  the  edges,  and  the  bottom 
pair  are  always  the  lcaft.  The  flowers  give  pleafurc  only  to  the 
curious  botanift.  They  blow  early  in  the  fpring ;  and  the  fe- 
males are  fucceeded  by  nuts  of  different  fizes  and  (hapes.  The 
nuts  of  the  Common  fort  have  a  very  thick  {hell,  inclofing  a 
fweet  kernel.  They  are  furrowed,  and  of  a  rounder  figure  than 
thofe  of  the  Common  Walnut. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  and  nuts  of  different 
fizes,  like  thofe  of  the  Common  Walnut,  will  always  be  the 
effect  of  feed  :  Some  will  be  fmall  and  round ;  others  oblong* 
large,  and  deeply  furrowed.  You  muft  expect  alfo  to  find  a 
variety  in  the  leaves ;  fome  will  have  no  fcent,  others  will  be 
finely  perfumed.  Hence  the  names,  Common  Virginian  Walnut, 
Aromatic  Walunt,  Deeply-furrowed-fruited  Walnut,  &c.  have  been 
uied  to  exprefs  the  different  varieties*  of  this  fpecies. 

3.  The  White  Virginian  Walnut,  called  the  Hickery- 
Nut,  is  a  tree  of  lower  Hature,  feldom  rifing  more  than  thirty  or. 
thirty -five  feet  high  ;  though  the  fort  called  the  Shag-Bark  i* 
the  ftrougeft  fhootcr.  The  young  (hoots  of  all  arc  finooth.  The 
leaves  arc  alfo  pinnated,  though  fome  of  them  are  fmall,  the 
number  of  folioles  being  from  two  or  three  pair  to  fix  or  feven, 
be  fides  the  odd  one  with  which  they  are  terminated.  The  fo- 
lioles are  of  a  pleafant  green  colour,  narroweft  at  their  bafe,  and 
ferrated  at  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  no  ornament  ;  and  the 
nuts  are  fmall,  hard,  and  of  a  white  colour. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  go  by  the  various  names  of 
Cm  mot  Hickery-Nut,  Small-fruited  Hickcry-Nut,  Shag-Bark 
ilickery-Nut,  &C. 

4,  Pennsylvania  Walnut,  This  fpecies  grows  to  about 
tiit  height  of  the  former.  The  leaves  arc  very  long,  being 
coTupoied  of  about  eleven  pair  of  foliolcs,  befides  the  odd  one 
with  which  they  are  terminated.  The  flowers  are  yellowi&, 
ccme  cat  at  the  ufual  time  with  the  others,  and  are  fucceeded 
for  tlv  moft  part  by  fmall,  roundifh,  hard-fhelled  fruit ;  though 
the  nuts  will  be  of  dittcrent  fizes  in  the  different  varieties. 

The  method  ot  propagating  thefc  trees  is  from  the  nuts, 
which  we  receive  from  America,  where  they  grow  naturally. 
Thcfc  rauft  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  in  the  manner  di- 
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reeled  for  railing  the  Common  Walnut.     Their  afcer-manage- 
ment  mult  alfo  be  the  fame. 


JUNIPERUS. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Dioecia  Monadelphia  :  —  Male 
flowers  containing  three  ftamina,  and  female  flowers  containing 
three  piftils,  fituated  on  diftinct  plants.  There  are  tea 
Species  ;  nine  of  them  as  follow; 

i.  Juniperus -Communis  :  The  Common  Juniper  ;  an 
evergreen  Jbruh ;  native  of  England,  and  of  many  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe, 

2.  Juniperus  Oxycedrus  :  The  Spanish  Juniper;  an 
evergreen  Jbrub  or  tree  j  native  of  Spain  and  South  of  France. 

3.  Juniperus  Firginiana  :  The  Virginia  Cedar,  or 
the  Red  Cedar  ;  an  evergreen  tree  ;  native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina. 

,   4.  Juniperus  Bermudiana:   The  Bermudian  Cedar  ;  an 
evergreen  tree ;  native  of  Bermudas  and  America. 

5.  Juniperus  Barbadenfis :  The  Jamaica  Cedar;  a  tall 
evergreen  tree ;  native  of  Jamaica  and  other  Weft-India  Iflands. 

6.  Juniperus  Tburifera  :  The  Spanish  Cedar  ;  an  ever* 
green  tree  orjbrub ;  native  of  Spain. 

7.  Juniperus  Lycia :  The  Lycian  Cedar;  an  ever* 
green  tree  orjhrub  ;  native  of  Spain,  Italy  and  France. 

8.  Juniperus  Pbcenicea  :  The  Phenician  Cedar;  an 
evergreen  Jbrub  §r  tree  ;  native  of  Portugal,  South  of  France  and 
the  Eaft. 

9.  Juniperus  Sabina :  The  Savin  ;  a  very  low  ever' 
green  Jbrub ;  native  of  Italy,  Siberia,  Mounts  Olympus  and 
Ararat,  and  of  Lufitania. 

1.  The  Common  Juniper.  This  fpecies  is  divided  into  two 
varieties  : 

The  Englifti  Juniper.  *  . 

The  Swedifh  Juniper.  •  •••/ 
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The  Englljh  Jun'per  grows  common  upon  the  chalky  hills 
about  Banftead  and  Leatherhead  in  Surry,  where  it  appears  in 
a  low  weak  ftate,  as  if  cropped  and  kept  down  by  the  browfing  of 
flieep,  feldom  rifin^' higher  than  two  or  three  feet  ;  but  when 
planted  in  a  good  foil,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
lixteen  feet,  and  will  produce  numerous  branches  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  forming  a  large  well-looking,  bufhy  plant. 
Thefe  branches  are  tough,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  with  a  gentle  tinge  of  purple.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  and  fliarp-pointed :  They  grow  by  threes  on  the 
branches ;  their  upper  furface  has  a  greyifh  ftrcak  down  the 
middle,  but  their  under  is  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  they 
garnifh  the  flirub  in  great  plenty.  This  tree  flowers  in  April 
and  May.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and 
make  no  figure.  They  are  fucceeded  by  the  berries,  which  are  of 
a  kind  of  a  blueifh  purple  when  ripe,  which  will  not  be  before 
the  autumn  twelvemonth  following. 

The  Sivedljb  Juniper  has  a  natural  tendency  to  grow  to  a 
greater  height,  and  confequently  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
tree  than  the  former  fort  ;  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  however,  is 
the  higheft  it  commonly  grows  to  ;  and  the  plants  raifed  from 
ks  feeds  have,  for  the  moil  parr,  a  tendency  to  grow  higher, 
and  become  more  woody  and  ramofe.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  grow  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  of  the  fame  nature, 
which  fbews  it  to  be  a  variety  only.  Old  Botanifts  mention  it 
as  a  diilinct  fpecies  :  Caspar  Bauhine  aflerrs  this,  and  call* 
one  the  Shrubby  Juniper,  and  the  other  Tree  Juniper  ;  and  he 
alfo  mentions  another  fort,  which  he  calls  *the  Lefler  Mountain 
Juniper,  with  a  broader  leaf  and  a  larger  fruit.  This  is  ftill  a 
variety  of  the  Common  Juniper.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
however,  are  much  the  fame ;  though  there  may  be  fome  dif- 
ference in  the  iize  of  their  growth.  From  what  has  been  faid, 
the  Gardener  will  know,  when  he  meets  with  them  by  thofe 
different  names,  where  to  plant  them  in  fuitable  fit  u  at  ions.  It 
is  obfervable  of  both  thefe  forts,  that  in  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  May,  when  they  will  be  in  full  blow,  the  farina  of  the  male 
flowers  is  difcharged  in  fuch  plenty,  that  upon  flriking  the 
ftrjb  with  a  flick,  it  will  rife  up,  in  a  flill  air,  like  a  column 
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of  white  fmoke,  and  like  that  will  be  wafted   with  the  gentler! 
wind,  until  it  is  loft  or  out  of  fight. 

2.  Spanish  Juniper  will  grow  to  be  rather  an  higher  tree* 
than  the  Swedifh,  in  forae  foils.  It  will  be  feathered  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  if  left  untouched  from  the  firit  planting,  or  if 
not  crowded  with  other  trees.  The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  and 
finely  fpread  open.  They  are  very  fhort,  fharp-pointed,  and 
give  the  tree  a  fine  look.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large 
reddifh  berries,  which  are  very  beautiful  when  ripe. 

3.  Virginia  Cedar.  This  tree  is  held  out  by  Evelyn 
and  Han  bury  as  being  proper  to  be  planted  as  a  foreil  or  timber- 
tree.  It  grows  to  near  forty  feet  high,  the  branches  forming  a. 
beautiful  cone,  and,  if  left  unpruned,  the  tree  will  be  feathered 
to  the  very  bafe;  confequently  it  is  highly  ornamental.  And 
Hanbury  fays,  it  "  is  valuable  for  many  excellent  and  rare  vfess 
It  will,  he  fays,  continue  found  and  uncorrupt  for  many  ages, 
being  pofiefied  of  a  bitter  refin,  which  prevents  the  worms  from  - 
attacking  it.  The  wood  may  be  converted  into  utenfils  of  moil: 
forts,  as  well  as  applied  to  great  part  of  the  ufes  to  which  the 
cyprefs  is  adapted.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  for  being  of  a 
rery  brittle  nature,  and  is  therefore  not  proper  to  be  introduced 
into  buildings  where  any  great  weight  is  to  be  lodged.  Never* 
thelefs,  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  they  abound,  thefe  trees 
are  ufed  in  ftru&ures  of  all  kinds,  with  this  precaution  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  prefer  the  timber  to  moft  other  wood  for  wainfeotin^ 
their  rooms,  and  building  of  veffels." 

4.  Bermudian  Cedar.  In  the  ifland  from  which  this  tree 
takes  its  name,  it  grows  to  a  timber  fize  ;  but  in  this  country  it 
is  a  very  tender  plant,  and  requires  not  only  a  dry  warm  foil,  but 
open  mild  winters  to  make  it  continue  thro'  them  ;  fo  that  when 
a  perfon  is  defirous  of  having  an  extenfive  collection,  then  and 
then  only  is  this  fort  to  be  fought  after ;  for,  when  planted 
abroad,  even  in  the  warmeft  quarters,  the  plants  require  fheds 
to  preferve  them  from  the  winter's  frofh  It  is  the  wood  of  the 
Bermudian  Cedar  of  which  pencils  are  made ;  alfo  drawers  of 
cabinets ;  and  formerly  wainfeotting  was  made  of  this  wood. 
In  the  ifland  of  Bermudas  (which  is  in  a  manner  covered  with 
this  tree),  as  well  as  upon  the  Continent  of  America,  {hips  arc 
built  of  it :  its  fcent  is  peculiarly  aromatic  ;  but  though  agreje-  . 
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able  to  moft  people,  it  is  offer fi7e  to  feme  ;  and  this  may  be  cne 
rcafon  why  lefs  of  this  wood  has  of  late  years  been  imported  into 
this  country  than  was  formerly. 

5.  Jamaica  Cedar.  This,  in  Jamaica,  is  a  very  large 
timber-tree  j  but  in  our  climate  it  is  ftill  more  delicate  than  the 
Cedar  of  Bermudas ;  both  of  which  ought  to  be  confidered  at 
greenhoufe  rather  than  as  fhrubbcry  plants. 

6.  Spanish  Cedar  giows  plentifully  in  the  country  by  whole 
name  it  is  diftinguiihcd  :  it  is  a  handle  me,  regular-growing  tree, 
rifing  in  a  conical  form,  if  the  branches  are  untouched,  to  the 
height  of  thirty  or  mere  feet.  The  leaves  arc  imbricated,  and  lie 
over  each  other  four  ways ;  they  arc  acute,  and  ol  a  fine  green 
colour  :  From  thefe  properties  only,  an  idea  of  a  fine  tree  may 
be  had.  The  flowers  are  infigni^cant  to  a  common  obfervcr  ; 
but  they  are  fucceeded  by  berries  which  make  a  good  (how 
when  ripe  ;  for  they  are  very  large,  and  of  a  fine  black  colour, 
and  adorn  the  young  branches  in  great  plenty. 

7.  JLycjan  Cedar,  alfo  common  in  Spain,  will  rife  to  the 
height  of  about  twenty-five  feet ;  the  branches  have  naturally  an 
upright  pofition,  and  their  bark  is  of  a  reddifh  hue.  The  leaves 
are  every  where  imbricated,  and  each  is  obtufe  and  of  an  oval 
figure.  They  rcfcmble  thofc  of  the  Cyprcfs,  and  are  very  beau- 
tiful. The  tlowers  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval  berries,  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  will  be  produced  in  plenty  from  the  fides  of 
the  younger  branches  all  over  the  tree, 

8.  Phenician  Cedar  feldom  grows  higher  than  twenty  feet, 
and  is  a  beautiful  upright  fort,  forming  a  kind  of  pyramid,  if  un- 
touched, from  the  bottom.  It  has  both  tcrnate  and  imbricated 
leaves ;  the  under  ones  grow  by  threes,  and  fprcad  open ;  and 
the  upper  ones  are  obtufe,  and  lie  over  each  other  like  the  Cyprefs, 
The  flowers  are  produced  frcm  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  and 
the  fruit  that  fucceeds  them  is  rather  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour. It  is  commonly  called  the  Phcnician  Cedar,  though  it  is 
found  growing  naturally  in  moft  of  the  fouthcrn  parts  of 
Europe. 

9.  Savin.     Of  this  fpecies  there  arc  three  forts  : 

Spreading  Savin, 

•  Uprighr  Savin,  and 

/  •  Striped  Snwn. 
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Spreading  Savin  is  a  low-fpreading  fhrub  ;  the  branches  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  grow  horizontally,  or  nearly  i'o ;  10  ihat 
it  rauft  be  ranked  amongft  the  loweft  growing  flirt:! -s  ;  inibiiiUch 
that  unlets  it  is  planted  againft  a  wall,  or  fupported  in  an  upright 
pofition,  we  feldom  have  it  higher  than  two  feet.     When  u  is  to 
be  planted  and  left  to  Nature,  room  mull  be  firft  allowed  for  its 
fpreading  ;  for  it  will  occupy  a  circle  of  morte  than  two  or  three 
yards  diameter,  and  will  choke  any  other  lefs  powerful  fhrub 
that  is  placed  too  near  it.     The  bark  on  the  older  (hoots  is  of  a 
light-brown  colour ;  but  the  younger,  which  are  covered  with 
leaves  running  into  each  othert  are  of  as  fine  a  green  as  any  fhrub 
whatever.     Thefe  leaves  are  erec*r,  and  acute-pointed.   They  are 
placed  oppofite,  and  grow  a  little  like  thofe  of  the  French  Ta- 
marifk.     This  fhrub  feldom  produces   flowers  or  berries ;  but 
when  any  berries  do  appear,  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  blueifh  co- 
lour.    It  deferves  a  place  amongft  low-growing  evergreens,  on 
account  of  the  fine  ftrong  green  of  its  leaves  both  in  winter  and 
fummer  ;  but  it  is  valuable  for  nothing  elfc ;  for  it  produces 
neither  flowers  nor  fruit  ornamental,  and  is  poilefled  of  a  very 
ftrong  fmcll  5    infomuch  that,  being  flirred  by  whatever  runs 
amongft  it,  the  whole  air  is  filled  with  a  foetid  fcent,  which  is 
emitted  from  its  branches  and  leaves,  and  which  to  moft  people  is 
di&greeable.     It  is  in  great  requeft  with  horfe-do(f>ors  and  cow- 
leeches,  by  which  they  much  benefit  thofe  creatures  in   many 
disorders.  The  juice  of  it,  mixed  with  milk  ai;d  honey,  is  faid  to 
kgood  to  expel  worms  from  children;  as  well  as,  without  that 
fixture,   to   deftroy  thofe  in  horfes,   for  which  purpofe  it  is 
wongly  recommended. 

Upright  Savin  is  a  delightful  tree ;  it  will  grow  to  be  twelve 
°f  fourteen  feet  high.  The  branches  are  numerous  and  {lender, 
^  give  the  tree  a  genteel  air.  The  leaves  are  nearly  of  the 
«me  nature  wi|fc  the  other,  though  they  are  of  a  darker  green; 
The  flowers,  though  produced  in  plenty,  make  no  fhow  j  but 
they  are  fucceeded  by  berries  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  caufe  a  good 
effeft.  The  upright  tendency  of  growth  of  this  tree,  together 
*ith  the  very  dark  green  of  the  leaves,  which  caufes  a  good 
wntraft  with  others  that  are  lighter,  together  with  its  not  being 
poflefled  of  that  ftrong  difagreeablc  fcent  of  the  other  fort,  makes 
it  raluable  for  evergreen  plantations. 

Variegated 
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VaricgattA  Tai-in  is  a  variety  of  the  foTrner  ;  it  has  not  ths 
tendency  to  fpread  i:kc  the  Common,  neither  does  it  grow  quit: 
fo  upright  as  the  Berry -baring  Sarin.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  2nd  at 
prtfent  rattier  fcarce.  The  ends  of  fereral  of  the  young  (hoots 
are  of  a  fine  cream-colour  ;  nay,  ail  the  f mailer  branches  appear 
often  of  that  colour,  and  at  a  d; fiance  will  hare  the  appearance 
of  flowers  growing  on  the  tree.  In  ihort,  to  thofe  who  are  food 
of  variegated  plant*,  thi»  fiirub  has  both  bcaury  and  fcarcity  to 
recommend  itfclf. 

The  method  of  rRO?AGATi?.G  this  genus  of  plants  varies  in 
ionic  degree  v.irh  the  refpective  fpecie;. 

The  Common  Juniper, 

The  Spanifti  Juniper, 

The  Virginia  Cedar, 

The  Spanifh  Cedar, 

The  Lycian  Cedar,  and 

The  Phcnician  Cedar, 
are  raifed  from  feeds  procured  from  the  refpective  places  of  their 
growth,  and  fown  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the  beginning 
of  March,  in  beds  of  light  fandy  earth,  about  half  an  inch  deep. 
In  about  twelve  months  after  fowing  the  plants  will  appear. 
Having  flood  two  years  in  the  feed-bed,  they  may  be  removed 
to  the  nurfery,  planting  them  from  one  to  two  feet  diilance  in  the 
rows,  with  two-fert  intervals  ;  and  here  they  may  remain  until 
w:mtcd  for  ufc.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  cither  in  autumn  or 
in  fpring,  care  being  had  to  perform  the  removal  in  moift 
weather,  preserving  as  much  mould  as  poflible  amongft  the 
fibres.  Han  bury  recommends  that  the  feeds  of  the  Common 
Juniper  be  fown  as  foon  as  poflible  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if 
this  precaution,  he  fays,  is  obferved,  they  will  come  up  the 
fpring  following ;  whereas  if  they  are  ncglcdlea  till  the  ipring, 
they  will  not  appear  till  the  fpring  after  that ;  and  fomctimes  a 
great  part  of  them  will  remain  till  the  fecond  and  even  third 
i'cafon  before  they  come  up.  The  Common  Juniper  may  alfo 
be  incrcafed  by  layers. 

The  Bermudian  Cedar,  and 
The  Jamaica  Cedar, 

require 
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require  that  the  feeds  be  fown  in  pots  ;  that  the  young  feedlings 
be  planted  out  into  fcparate  pots  ;  and  that  thefe  be  always 
houied  in  the  winter. 

The  Common  Savin  is  to  be  increafed  by  flips,  which  if 
planted  almoft  at  any  time,  or  any  how,  will  grow.  The  Upright 
Savin  aifo  is  to  be  encreafed  by  flips  planted  in  moift  weather,  in 
Auguft,  and  kept  fliaded  and-watered  in  dry  weather  afterwards. 
This  is  the  beft  way  of  treating  cuttings  of  the  Upright  Savin, 
though  they  will  often  grow  if  planted  at  any  time,  either  in 
winter  or  fummer.  The  Striped  Savin  alfo  is  to  be  encreafed 
this  way  ;  though  care  muft  be  always  ufed  to  take  off  thofe 
branches  that  are  moft  beautifully  variegated,  and  fuch  alfo  as 
are  entirely  of  a  cream-colour  ;  for  this  will  be  the  moft  probable 
method  of  continuing  it  in  its  variegated  beauties.  This  plant 
is  alfo  to  be  raifed  by  berries  ;  and  if  thefe  have  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  the  other  forts,  it  will  be  very  proper ;  and  by  thefe  the 
moft  upright  and  beft  plants  are  raifed. 


K    A    L    M    I    A. 


Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Decandria  Monogynla :  Eachficwer 
contains  ten  males  and  one  female :  There  are  two  Species  : 

1.  Kalmia  Latifolia  ;  The  Broad-leaved  Kalmia  ;  an 
evergreen  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
fy  lvani  a. 

2.  Kalmia  Anguftifolia :  The  Narrow-leaved  Kalmia; 
an  evergreen  JJsrub  j   native  of  Pennfylvania  and  Carolina. 

1.  The  Broad-leaved  Kalmia  feldom  rifes  to  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  and  the  branches,  which  by  no 
means  are  regularly  produced,  are  hard,  and  of  a  greyiih  colour. 
The  leaves  are  of  an  oval,  fpear-fhaped  figure,  and  of  a  fine 
Ihining  green  colour.  Their  confiftence  is  rather  thick  in  pro- 
•  portion  to  their  footftalks,  which  are  but  {lender,  and  grow  irre- 
gularly on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of 

the 
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the  branches,  in  roundlfh  bunches.  They  are  firft  of  a  fine  deep 
red,  but  die  away  to  a  paler  colour.  Each  is  compofed  of  a  fingles 
petal,  which  is  tubular  at  the  bottom,  fpreading  open  at  the  top* 
and  has  ten  permanent  corniculae  furrounding  them  on  their 
outfide.  They  generally  fkwer  with  us  in  July  ;  and  arc  fuc— 
cecded  by  roundifh  capiulcs,  full  of  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  in. 
England.  In  feme  places  this  is  a  fine  evergreen ;  and  in. 
others,  again,  it  often  lolcs  its  leaves,  and  that  fometimes  before 
the  winter  is  far  advanced. 

2.  The  Narrow-leaved  Kalmia  is  rather  of  lower  growth 
than  the  other,  and  the  branches  arc  more  weak  and  tough. 
The  leaves  arc  very  beautiful,  being  of  a  fine  fhining  green ; 
they  are  of  a  lanceolate  figure,  and  in  all  refpe&s  are*  fmaller 
than  thole  of  the  former  fort,  and  ftand  upon  very  fhort  foot- 
ihtlks.  They  are  produced  in  no  certain  regular  manner,  being 
fometimes  by  pairs,  at  other  times  in  bunches,  growing  oppofite 
at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  in  roundifh  bunches ;  they  are  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and 
each  is  compofed  of  one  petal,  that  has  the  property  of  fpreading 
open  like  the  former.  They  flower  in  July,  and  are  very  beau- 
tiful j  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  with  us. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  to  be  propagated  three  ways ;  by  feeds, 
layers,  and  fuckers,  i.  By  feeds.  Thefe  we  receive  from 
abroad  ;  and  for  their  reception  we  fhould  prepare  a  compoft, 
confifting  of  half  frefh  foil  from  a  rich  pafture,  taken  from  thence 
a  year  before,  and  half  drift  or  fca  fand  :  thefe  being  well  mixed, 
will  be  proper  for  the  reception  of  the  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fbwn 
in  pots  or  boxes,  half  an  inch  deep.  As  foon  as  they  are  fown, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  fhady  place,  to  remain  until  the 
fpring  following,  and  all  this  time  nothing  but  weeding  will  be 
wanted ;  for  they  feldom  if  ever  come  up  the  firft  fummer. 
About  the  beginning  of  March  it  will  be  proper  to  plunge  thefe 
pots  into  an  hotbed,  and  this  will  fetch  the  plants  up,  and  make 
them  grow  ftrong.  They  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the 
air,  and  then  fet  in  a  fhady  place.  Watering  muft  be  now  and 
then  given  them,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry  ;  and  at  the  approach 
of  winter  they  may  be  removed  into  the  greenhoufc,  or  fet  un» 
dcr  an  hotbed-fnime,  but  fliould  always  have  the  free  air  in 
open  weather.     In  thefc  pots  or  boxes  they  fliould  remain  until 

they 
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they  arc  two-years-old  feedlings ;  when  they  fhould  be  fiiaken 
out,  and  planted  in  a  feparate  pot.  They  fhould  then  be  forced, 
by  plunging  the  pots  into  an  hotbed.  Afterwards,  they  may  be 
removed  into  the  {hade ;  and  if  they  are  kept  growing  in  the 
pots,  and  removed  under  fhelter  in  hard  weather  for  a  year  or 
two,  they  may  be  afterwards  planted  out  finally.  2.  Thefe 
fhrubs  are  propagated  by  layering.  It  fhould  be  done  in  the 
autumn ;  and  the  young  wood  of  the  preceding  fummcr's  {hoot 
is  proper  for  the  purpofe.  If  the  foil  is  free  and  light,  they  will 
ftrike  root  pretty  readily ;  though  we  muft  fometimes  wait  two 
years  before  we  find  any  :  But  by  this  way  the  ftrongeft  plants 
are  obtained  in  the  leaft  time.  3.  They  are  alfo  encreafed  by 
fuckers ;  for  if  the  foil  be  light  and  fine,  and  is  what  agrees  with 
them,  after  {landing  a  few  years,  they  naturally  fend  out  fuckers 
in  plenty.  'Thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  in  the  fpring  :  andthofe 
with  bad  roots  fhould  be  fet  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  an  hotbed, 
to  make  them  grow. 


LAVATERA. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Monadelpbia  Poly  anuria  :  Each 
flower  contains  many  males  and  many  females ;  the  males  being 
joined  together  at  the  bafe :  There  are  nine  Species  ;  four  of 
which  are  cultivated  in  our  open  grounds  : 

1.  Lavatera  Arborea  :  The  Common  Lavatera,  or 
Mallow-Tree;  a  deciduous Jbruh  ;   native  of  Italy. 

2.  Lavatera  Triloba  :  The  Three-loeed  Lavatera,  or 
Mallow-Tree  ;  a  deciduous  Jhrub  ;  native  of  Spain. 

3.  Lavatera  Olbia  :  The  Five-lobed  Lavatera,  or 
Mallow-Tree;  a  deciduous  Jbruh ;  native  of  the  South  of 
France. 

4.  Lavatera  Micani :  or  the  Glittering  Lavatera; 
or  the  Sh  1  n  1  ng-le aved  Mallow-Tree  ;  a  deciduous  Jbrub  ; 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

1.  The  Common  Lavatera  is  a  well-known  plant:  It 
ufually  grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  in  a  rich  foil  will 

grow 
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grow  to  twelve,  or  more.  The  item  is  thick  and  firong,  aad  di- 
vides near  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  clofely  orna- 
mented  with  large  downy  leaves;  they  arc  fort  to  the  touch,  plait- 
ed, and  their  edges  are  cut  into  many  angles.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  clutters,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  in  June,  and 
there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of  them  until  late  in  the  autumn.  Each 
flower  has  its  fcparate  footftalk :  Their  colour  is  purple ;  their 
fhape  like  that  of  the  Common  Mallow  ;  and  they  would  make  a 
great  fhow,  were  they  not  much  obfeured  by  the  largenefs.of  the 
leaves.  The  whole  tree  has  a  noble  look  ;  and  its  continuing  for 
about  three  months  in  flower  makes  it  very  valuable.  But  thof 
its  fhort-lived  continuance  is  much  to  be  regretted,  yet  Nature 
feems  to  have  made  fome  amends  for  this,  by  furnifhing  it  with 
good  feeds  in  very  great  plenty  ;  for  by  thefe  thoufands  of  plants 
may  be  foon  raifed  ;  nay,  they  will  fometimes  flied  themfelves, 
and  come  up  without  any  art.  But  when  they  are  to  be  regularly 
fown,  let  it  be  done  in  April,  in  the  places  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  and  they  will  flower  the  fummer  after.  Tho* 
this  plant  is  called  a  biennial,  in  fomc  warm  dry  fituations  the 
ftalks  become  hard  and  woody,  and  the  plants  will  continue  to 
produce  flowers  and  feeds  for  many  years. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies  ;  the  leaves  of  fome 
being  round  and  indented,  others  acutely  cut,  others  waved : 
Thefe  among  old  gardeners  go  by  the  names  of  the  Round-leaved, 
Waved-leaved  Mallovt-^ree,  &c. 

2.  The  Three-lobed  Lavatera.  This  fpecies  is  very  or- 
namental in  the  front,  or  among  the  low  (hrubs  in  the  wilder- 
nefs-quarters,  or  when  flationed  in  large  borders  in  pleafure- 
grounds,  as  it  is  naturally  of  low  growth,  fcldom  riling  to  above 
four  or  five  feet  high.  It  has  rather  a  large  fpreading  root,  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  fhrub.  The  branches  are  numerous, 
and  of  a  palifli  green  colour ;  and  the  leaves  are  of  different 
figures,  though  chiefly  trilobate,  or  compofed  of  three  lobes,  that 
are  indented  on  their  edges.  They  vary  much  in  their  fize,  fome 
being  larger,  fome  fmaller,  and  fomc  more  divided  than  others. 
Their  colour,  when  the  plant  is  in  perfect  health,  is  a  very  plea- 
(ant  green  ;  but  they  will  often  fliew  themfelves  a  little  varie- 
gated ;  at  which  time  you  may  be  allured  the  fhrub  is  in  a  fickly 
ftate.    This  often  does  not  continue  long,  and  the  plant  will 
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afliirae  its  former  verdure,  and  as  frequently  and  very  fpeedily 
relapfe  into  its  weak  ftate  ;  which  fliews  that,  though  hardy  with 
refpect  to  cold,  it  is  rather  of  a  iickly  nature  in  this  country. 
The  flowers  are  produced  iingly,  on  fliort  footftalks  :  They  grow 
from  the  joints,  at  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves ;  three  or  four  of 
them  will  appear  at  each  joint ;  and  being  large,  they  make  a 
fine  (how  in  Auguir,  the  time  of  flowering. 

There  are  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  differing  in  the  fliape  of  tha 
leaves  and  fize  of  the  flowers,  which  ftiil  have  names  among  old 
botanifts. 

3.  ThcFivE-LOBED  Lavatera  is  a  diftincl  {pedes  from  the 
preceding,  though  it  differs  Kttle  from  it,  except  in  the  nature 
of  the  leaves,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  five  lobes,  that  are 
haftated,  or  pointed  like  a  fpear,  and  in  the  flowers  of  this 
ftirub  being  fmaller.  They  will  be  in  full  blow  in  Auguft,  and 
there  will  often  be  a  fucceffion  of  them  till  the  early  frofts  ad- 
vance. The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  vary :  Some  are  (haped  like 
Briony  ;  others  are  nearly  round;  and  the  lobes  of  others' are 
very  acute.  Hence  the  names  Briony-leaved,  Round-leaved, 
Acute-leaved  Mallow-Tree,  &c.  have  been  ufed  to  exprefs  them. 

4.  Glittering  Lavatera  grows  to  about  the  height  of 
-the  former.     The  leaves  are  large,  feptangular,  plaited,  downy, 

white,  and  gliften  towards  the  fun.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  bunches,  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  :  They  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Common  Mallow,  come  out  in  July,  and  con- 
tinue in  fucceflion  until  the  end  of  autumn. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  go  by  the  names  of  IPrave^Ieavetit 
the  Common  Spanijb,  the  Sulphur-leaved  Malhmu^Treey  &c.  Thcfe 
three  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
planted,  early  in  the  fpring,  in  a  fhady  border  of  ligh  rich 
earthv  Many  of  them  will  grow ;  and  the  plants  may  fland  two 
or  three  years  before  they  are  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  defigncd  to  remain. 

The  beft  method  of  propagating  all  the  forts  is  by  feeds  5 
and  by  this  way  frefti  varieties  may  be  obtained.  The  feeds 
(hould  be  procured  from  Spain,  where  the  plants  naturally  grow  ; 
for  none,  except  the  firft:  fort,  ripen  well  here.  Having  got  a 
fufficient  quantity,  fow  them  in  a  border  of  light,  fine,  rich 
earth,  about  the  middle  of  March.    They  will  eafily  come  up, 

and 
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and  nothing  but  weeding  and  watering  in  dry  weather  will  be 
required  until  the  fpring  afrer  :  when  they  ihould  be  planted  in 
nurfcry -lines,  there  to  remain  until  they  are  fet  out  to  fond* 
The  leaves  of  all  the  forts  continue  until  the  frofb  come  on;  fo 
that  if  an  open  winter  happens,  they  will  continue  in  verdure  the 
greateft  part  of  the  feafon. 

The  Lavatera  tribe  afTcft  a  warm  fandy  fituation  and  foil,  ia 
which  they  will  fometimes  continue  to  exhibit  their  beauties  for 
many  years)  but  in  general  they  are  fhort -lived,  continuing 
only  two  or  three  years  :  this  renders  them  peculiarly  eligible 
to  be  fcattered  plentifully  in  a  newly  made  fhrubbery  ;  they  will 
add  warmth  to  young  plants,  and  will  die  away  themfelvcs  be- 
fore the  fpaces  they  occupy  will  be  required  by  the  furrounding 
fhrubs. 


L    A    U    R    U     S. 

Lixnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Enneandria  Monogynia  :  Each 
flower  contains  nine  males  and  one  female  :  There  are  eleven 
Species  ;  four  of  which  are  adapted  to  our  purpofe  : 

i.  Laurus  Nob  His  :  The  Evergreen  Bay,  or  the  Com- 
mon Bay  ;  an  evergreen  Jhrub  or  tree  ;  native  of  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Alia. 

2.  Laurus  MJliwalis :  The  Deciduous  Bay;  a  tall  de- 
ciduous Jhrub  \  native  of  fwampy  places,  and  the  fides  of  brooki 
and  rivers  in  Virginia. 

3.  Laurus  Benzoin:  The  Benzoin  Tree,  or  Benjamin 
Tree  ;  a  deciduous  tree  or  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

4.  Laurus  SaJJafras  :  The  Sassafras  Tree  ;  a  deciduous 
tree  or  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Virginia,  Carolina  and  Florida. 

1.  The  Evergreen  Bay.  Evelyn  fays,  he  has  feen  Bay 
Trees  near  thirty  fret  high  and  almoft  two  feet  in  diameter ;  and 
enumerates  the  Bay  amon'gft  ufeful  trees.  Han  bury  catches  at 
this  idea,  and  tells  us  in  general  terms,  that  "  it  will  grow  to 
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thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  of  two  feet  in  diameter,"  and, 
accordingly,  he  arranges  it  amongft  his  Foreft  Trees  :  he  ac- 
knowledges however  at  the  fame  time  that  the  wood  is  of  little 
value.  The  Bay  is  ncvcrthelefs  a  fine  aromatic  and  a  beautiful 
evergreen :  It  is  faid  to  be  the  true  Laurus  or  Laurel  of  the 
.  antients,  with  which  they  adorned  the  brows  of  their  fuccefsful 
generals*  The  leaves  ftand  clofe,  are  about  three  inches  long 
and  two  broad  ;  are  hard,  rigid,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The 
Bay,  too,  like  the  Holly,  Box,  and  Laurel,  will  bear  the  fhadc 
and  drip  of  taller  trees,  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  defina- 
ble, as  being  a  very  ornamental,  evergreen.  There  are  feveral 
varieties  :  as  the  Broad-leaved  Bay,  the  Narrow-leaved  Bay, 
and  the  Wave-leaved  Bay. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  the  berries.  In  or- 
der to  raife  a  quantity  of  thefc  trees  by  layers,  fome  ftools  fliould 
be  planted  for  the  purpofc  ;  and  after  thefe  are  (hot  about  a  yayd 
high,  the  branches  muft  be  brought  down  to  the  ground  in  the 
winter,  all  the  preceding  fummer's  (hoots  laid  on  it,  and  pegged 
down  (being  firftflit  in  the  joint),  and  the  leaves  taken  off,  which 
would  otherwife  be  under  ground.  In  one  year's  time  thefe  layer* 
will  have  taken  root ;  and  in  the  fpring  they  (hould  be  taken  up, 
and  pkinted  in  the  nurfery  a  foot  afunder,  in  rows  two  feet 
diftancc.  After  they  are  planted  out,  if  the  weather  ihould 
prove  dry,  they  muft  be  conftantly  watered  ;  for  without  fuch 
care,  it  is  difficult  to  make  thi3  tree  grow.  After  they  have  taken 
well  to  the  ground,  they  will  require  no  farther  trouble  than 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  digging  between  the  rows 
each  winter,  till  they  are  finally  planted  out.  2.  In  order  to 
raife  this  tree  from  the  berries,  they  ought  to  hang  on  the  trees 
till  about  January  before  they  are  gathered.  A  well-fheltered 
fpot  of  ground  for  the  feminary  muft  be  made  choice  of ;  and 
having  the  mould  fmooth  and  fine,  they  (hould  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  gathered  in  beds,  or  drills,  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch  deep.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  during  fummer  muft  be  duly  attended,  by  water- 
ing and  weeding.  In  the  winter  following,  their  (heltered 
fituation  muft  not  be  trufted  to,  to  defend  them  from  the  froft  : 
Furze-bu(hes,  or  fome  fuch  things,  ought  to  be  ftuck  in  rows* 
between  the  beds  or  drills,  to  guard  them  from  the  black  frofts. 
Ildeedt  without  this  precaution,  if  the  winter  (hould  prove  very 
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frofty,  few  of  the  young  fecdlings  will  be  alive  in  fpring.    Dur"""" 
ing  the  following  fummer,  weeding  and  watering  muft  be  ob^ 
ferved,  and  the  winter  after  that  they  fhould  be  defended  wit&~ 
covering  as  before  ;  for  they  will  be  ltill  in  danger  of  being  de- — 
ftroyed  by  fevere  frofta.     In  tht  enfuing  fpring,  the  ftrongef^ 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  feed-beds,  and  planted  in  the  nurferj^" 
way  ;  though  if  they  have  not  by  that  time  made  good  fhoots^» 
it  will  be  advifeable   to  let  them  remain  in  their  beds  till  the=- 
thiid  fpring ;  for  a  fmali  plant  of  this  kind  is  with  more  diffi-^ 
culty  made  to  grow  than  one  which  is  larger.      When  they  are^ 
planted  in  the  nuricry,  the  diitancc  which  fhould  be  allowed- 
them  is  the  fame  as  the  layers,  a  foot  afuuder  and  two  feet 
diitancc  in   the  rows;  and  this  will  not  be  found  tcoclofe;  for 
notwithitanuing  the  grcatcft  care  is  exerted  in  planting  them  in. 
the  uurfery,  even  making  choice  of  rainy  and  cloudy  weather, 
which   mutt  always  be  obferved    in   fetting  them  out,  many  of 
them   will  be  loil  by  being  transplanted.     After  they  are  thus? 
planted  out   in   the  uurfery,  whether  layers  or  feedlings,  they 
Bftuft  be  Hill  watered  in  dry  weather,  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
the  rows  dug  between  every  winter.     You  will  even  find,  that 
thofe  plants  which  fuffer  lcait  by  being  transplanted  will  have 
met  with  a  check,  which  they  will  not  recover  in  two  or  three 
years ;  and  till  they  have  ac  uired  new  ftrength  they  fhould  nojt 
be  taken  from  the  nuricry ;  but  when  they  appear  to  be  good  ftiff 
plants,  having  the  year  before  made  a  vigorous  {hoot,  they  will 
be  then  proper  plants  for  planting  out  where  they  are  tc  remain* 
Holes  fhould  be  got  ready   for  their  reception  ;  and   as  foon  as- 
the  iiril:  autumnal  rains  fall,  the  work  ihould  be  fet  about,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  land  be  gravelly  or  dry  ;  but  if  it  be  moi ft,  the  fpring 
will  do  as  well.     Being  now  planted  at  one  yard  diitancc,  they 
will  make  a  poor  progreis  for  two  or  three  years  more  ;   but  after 
thi:,  when  they  have  overcome   all  thefc  difficulties,  they  will 
grow  very  faft,  and  arrive  to  be  good  trees  in  a  few  years. 

Although  this  tree  flourifhes  beft  in  old  gardens,  where  the  foil 
has.  been  made  rich  and  deep,  and  loves  the  made,  Han  bury 
tells  uiy  "  it  thrives  ncvcrthclcfs  exceedingly  well  in  our 
hotted  gravels  and  fands ;  and,  after  it  has  furmounted  the 
hardfliipsof  tranfplanting,  will  grow  in  fuch  fituations  extreme- 
ly fait,  and  arrive  to  a  larger  bulk,  " 

2.  The- 
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'  i.  The  Deciduous  Bay*  in  a  itioift  rich  foil,  in  which  it 
principally  delights,  will  grow  to  be  about  fixteen  feet  high  ; 
but  in  fome  foils,  that  are  poflctfed  of  the  oppofite  qualities,  it 
will  hardly  arrive  at  half  that  height.  The  branches  are  not 
very  numerous,  but  they  arc  fmooth,  and  of  a  purplilh  colour, 
look  well  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  exhibit  their  leaves  of  an 
oval  fpear-fliaped  figure  :  They  are  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  arc  proportionally  broad,  and  placed  oppofite  to  each 
other  on  the  branches.  Their  upper  furface  is  fmooth,  and  of 
a  pleafant  green  colour,  whilft  their  under  is  rough  and  veined. 
"The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  make  no  figure,  come  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large 
red  berries,  which  never  ripen  in  England :  So  that,  notwith- 
flanding  the  leaves  in  fummer  are  very  pretty,  and  the  colour  of 
the  bark  makes  a  variety  in  winter,  it  is  principally  the  fcarcity 
of  this  plant  which  makes  it  valuable. 

.  3.  The  Benzoin  Tree  will  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  than 
the  other,  and  its  branches  are  rather  numerous :  They  are 
fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  light-green  colour.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
acute,  near  four  inches  long,  and  two  broad ;  their  upper  furface 
is  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  light  green  colour,  but  their  under  fur- 
face is  venofe,  and  of  a  whitifh  caft  :  When  bruifed,  they  emit 
a  fine  fragrance.  The  flowers  make  no  figure  :  They  are  fmall 
and  yellowifh,  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  in  little 
clutters,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  blackifh*benies,  which 
never  ripen  in  England. 

4.  The  Sassafras  Tree.  The  wood  of  the  SaflFafras  is 
well  known  in  the  fliops,  where  it  is  fold  to  be  made  into  tea, 
being  eiteemed  an  excellent  antifcorbutic  andpurger  of  the  blood. 
A  decoction  of  the  leaves  'and  bark  is  alio  faid  to  pofTefs  the 
fame  virtues,  and  is  drank  by  many  perfons  for  thofe  purpofes. 
This  tree  will  grow  to  nearly  the  height  of  the  others,  though 
the  branches  are  not  fo  numerous.  Its  bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  a 
red' colour,  which  beautifully  diftinguiflies  it  in  winter ;  whilft 
the  fine  fliining  green  of  its  leaves  conftitutes  its  greatell  beauty 
ill  fummer.  In  thefe,  indeed,  there  is  a  variety,  and  a  very 
extraordinary  one.  Some  are  large,  and  of  an  oval*  figure  ; 
others  are  fmaller,  and  of  the  fame  fhape;  whilft  others,  again, 
are  fo  divided  into  three  lobes,  as  to  refemble  the  leaves  of 
flwne  fprts  of  the    Fig-tree.     Their  edges '  are   entire  ;  their 
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under  furface  is  of  a  whitifh  caft  ;  their  footftalks  arc  pretty 
long,  placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  and  die  to  a  red  co- 
lour in  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  yellowifh: 
They  are  produced  in  clutters  on  longifh  pedicles,  and  are  fuc- 
cceded  by  blackifh  berries,  which  never  ripen  in  England, 

The  propagation  of  thefe  three  forts  of  trees  may  be  per*- 
formed  two  or  three  ways,    i.  By  the  feeds*      Thefe  we  re- 
ceive, from  the  places  where  the  trees  grow  naturally,  in  the 
lpring.     They  fheuld  be   prefcrved  in  fand ;   and,    as   foon  as 
they  arrive,  (hould  be  fown  in  largifh  pots,  an  inch  deep.    The 
foil  for  their  reception  fhould  be  taken  from  a  rich  pafiure  at 
lcaft  a  year  before,  with  the  fward.     It  fhould  alfo  be  laid  on  an 
hc:ip,  and  frequently  turned,  until  the  fward   is  grown  rotten,. 
and  the  whole  appears  well  mixed  and  fine.     If  the  pafhire  from 
whence  it  was  taken  near  the  furface  is  a  fandy  loam,  this  is  the 
beft  compoft  for  thefe  feeds  ;  if  not,  a  fmall  addition  of  drift  or 
fca  land  fhould  be  added,  and  well  mixed  with  the  other  mould. 
After  filling  the  pots  with  this  foil,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  an 
inch  deep;    and  then   they  fhould    be  plunged  into  common 
mould  up  to  the  rim.     If  the  foil  be  naturally  moifr, '  it  will 
keep   them  cooler,  and  be  better ;  and  if  the  place   be  well- 
fheltered  and  fhaded,  it  will  be  better  ftill.     Nothing  more  than 
weeding,  which  muft  be  conftantly  obferved  during  the  fummer, 
will  be  neceflary  ;  and  in  this  ftation  they  may  remain  untiHhe 
March  following ;  about  the  middle  of  which  month,   having 
prepared  a  good  hot  bed,  the  pots  fhould  be  taken  up  and  plun- 
ged therein.     Soon  after  the  feeds  will  come  up  ;  and  when  the 
young  plants  have  fufficiently  received  the  benefit  of  this  bed, 
they  fhould  be  enured  by  degrees  to  the  open  air.   Weeding  and 
watering  muit  be  obferved  during  the  fummer  ;  and,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cold  weather  in  the  autumn,  they  mould  be  re* 
moved  under  an  hot-bed  frame,  or  fome  cover,  to  be  protected 
from  the  frofts  during  the  winter.     In  the  fpring,  when  this 
danger  is  over,  they  fhould  refume  their  firft  flation  ;  namely, 
the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rim,  as  when  the  feeds 
were   firft  fown;     and  if    this  place   be  well  fheltered,    they 
may  remain  there  all  winter ;  if  not,  and  fevere  frofts  threaten, 
they  fhould  be  taken  up  and  placed  under  cover  as  before.  After 
they  have  been  thus  managed  three  years  from  the  feeds,  they 

fhould 
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mould  be  taken  out  of  the  pots  with  care,  and  planted  in  the 
nurfery-ground,  at  fmall  diftances ;  where  they  may  remain 
until  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  finally  fet  out.  By  fowing 
the  feeds  in  pots,  and  affifting  them  by  an  hotbed,  a  year  at 
leaft  is  faved  ;  for  they  hardly  ever  come  up,  when  fewn  in  a 
natural  border,  under  two  years  from  the  feeds ;  nay,  they 
haye  been  known  to  remain  three,  and  even  fome  plants  to  come 
up  the  fourth  year  after  fowing ;  which  at  once  fliews  the  pre- 
ference of  the  former  practice,  and  fhould  caution  all  who  have 
not  fuch  convenience,  not  tov  be  too  hafty  in  diflurbing  the 
beds  when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  natural  ground ;  as,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  not  well  preferved  in  mould  or  fand,  thefe  may 
be  fome  years  before  they  appear.  Indeed,  it  is  the  long  time 
we  are  in  obtaining  thefe  plants,  either  by  feeds,  layers,  &c.  that 
makes  them  at  prefent  fo  very  fcarce  amongft  us.  a.Thcfe  plant! 
may  alfo  be  encreafed  by  layers ;  but  very  llowly  ;  for  they 
will  be  two,  and  fometimes  three,  or  even  four  years,  before  they 
hare  ftruck  out  good  roots  ;  though  the  Benjamin  Tree  is  propa- 
gated the  faiteft  by  this  method.  The  young  twigs  mould  be 
laid  in  the  ground  in  the  autumn ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
twilling  the  wire  round  the  bud,  fo  as  in  fome  degree  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  jthe  fap,  and  taking  away  with  a  knife  a  little  of  the 
bark,  is  a  more  effectual  method  of  obtaining  good  roots  foon 
than  by  the  flit  or  twifting,  efpecially  when  practifed  on  the  Saf- 
fafras  Tree.  3.  Plants  of  thefe  forts  are  likewife  fometimea 
obtained  by  fuckers,  which  they»  will  at  all  times  throw  out,  and 
which  may  be  often  taken  off  with  pretty  good  roots ;  but  when 
they  are  weak,  and  with  bad  roots,  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
pots,  and  affifted  by  a  moderate  heat  in  a  bed  :  With  fuch  ma- 
nagement they  will  be  good  plants  by  the  autumn,  and  in  the 
fpring  may  be  planted  out  any  where.  4.  Cuttings  of  thefe 
trees,  when  planted  in  a  good  bark-bed,  and  duly  watered,  will 
alfo  oftentimes  grow.  When  this  method  is  pra&ifed,  and 
plants  obtained,  they  muft  be  enured  by  degrees  to  the  open 
air,  till  they  are  hardy  enough  to  be  finally  planted  out. 
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LiNNEAN"  Clafs  and  Order,  Diandria  Monogynia.  :  Each 
flower  contains  two  males  and  one  female  :  There  is  only  one 
SrECiEs: 

Ligustrum  Vulgarc  :   The  Privet;    a    well-known  decU 
duous  or   evergreen  for  uh  ;   common  in  the  woods   and  hedges  of 
many  parts  of  England,  urn;  almoft  all  Europe, 
The  Privet  u  divifiblc  into  two  var  it-ties  : 

The  Deciduous  or  Common  Privet,  and 
The  Evergreen  Privet. 

The  Dcciauous  Privet  will  grow  to  the  height  of  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet.      The  branches   are  very  numerous,  flender,  an4 
tough ;  covered  with  a  fmooth  grey  bark  ;  and,  when  broken, 
emit  a  flrong  fc~it.     The  young  twigs  are  generally  produced 
oppofite,  and   alternately   of  contrary   directions  on   the   older 
branches.     The  leaves  alfo  are  placed  oppofite  by  pairs  in  the 
fame  manner.     They  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  fmall,  fmooth,  of 
a   dark  green  colour,  have  a   naufeous   difagreeable  tafle,  and 
continue   on  the  trees  very  late.     The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clo:*.   fpikes,  at   ihe  ends  of  the  branches,  in  May,  June,  and 
often  in  July:  They   are  white,   very  beautiful,  and  fucceedr 
ed  by  b,  xk.  berries,   which    in    the  autumn  will  conftitute  the 
grcatcft  beauty  of  this  plant  ;  for  they  will  be  all  over  the  tree, 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  thick  clutters.     They  are  of -a 
jet  black  ;  an  J    will  thus  continue  to  ornament  it  in  this  lingular 
nr-mner  curing  the  greatcft  part  of  the  winter. 

The  propagation  of  the  Privet  is  eafy  $  for  it  may  be  ea-  ■ 
crcufeJ,  #i.  By  the  feeds ;  and  by  this  way  the  flrongefr,  plants 
may  be  obtained.  The  feeds,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  ihould 
be  ibwn  in  a- v  bed  of  common  garden-mould  made  fine.  They 
ought  u  be  covered  about  an  inch  deep;  and  all  the  fucceed* 
ing  fummer  fhouid  be  kept  clean  of  weeds  ;  for  the  plants  never, 
at  leafl  not  many  of  them,  ccme  up  until  the  fpring  after.  After 
they  M'e  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care  than  weeding;  - 
r,nd  in  the  fpring  following  may  be  planted  in  the  nurfery-ground, 
where  they  will  require  very  little  care  befides  keeping  the 
weeds  down,  until  they  are  taken  up  to  plant.    2.  Thefe  plants 

may 
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tnxy  be  encrcafcd  by  layers  ;  for  the  young  (hoots  being  laid  in 
the  ground  in  the  autumn,  will  by  that  time  twelvemonth 
have  taken  good  root ;  the  largcit  of  which  may  be  planted 
out  to  ftand,  and  the  fmalleft  iet  in  the  n-urfery,  to 
gain  ftrengtlu  3.  Cuttings,  alio,  planted  in  October,  will  ihike 
toot  freely ;  and  if  the  foil  is  inclined  to  be  moift,  and  is  fiiaded, 
X  will  be  the  better  for  them,  efpeciaily  if  the  fucceeding  Yum- 
mer  mould  prove  a  dry  one.  If  thefe  cuttings  are  thinly 
planted,  they  will  require  no  other  removing  till  they  are  finally 
fct  out.  If  a  large  quantity  k  delired,  they  may  be 
placed  clofe,  within  about  two  or  three  inches  of  each  other, 
*nd  then  taken  up  and  planted  in  the  nurfcry  the  autumn  fol- 
lowing, to  remain  there  until  they  are  wanted  for  the  above 
Purpofe. 

The  Privet,  of  all  others,  will  thrive  bell  in  the  fmoke  of 
peat  cities  ;  fo  that  whoever  has  a  little  garden  in  fuch  places, 
.  and  is  defirous  of  having  a  few  plants  that  look  green  and 
healthy,  may  be  gratified  in  the  Privet,  becaufe  it  will 
flourifh  and  look  well  there.  It  will  alfo  grow  very  well  under 
the  fliade  and  drip  of  trees. 

The  Evergreen  Privet.  This  variety  has  a  tendency  to  grow 
to  be  a  taller  and  a  ftronger  tree  than  the  common  deciduous 
fort.  The  leaves  are  rather  larger,  more  pointed,  of  a  thicker 
confidence,  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  they  continue  on 
the  fame  plant  fo  long  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of  Ever- 
green ;  though  it  may  often  be  obferved  to  be  almoft  defti- 
tute  of  leaves  early  in  winter,  efpeciaily  thofe  that  were  on  the 
ends  of  the  higheft  branches,  which  are  often  taken  off  by  the 
firft  cutting  winterly  winds.  In  order  to  have  this  tree  keep  up 
the  credit  of  an  evergreen,  it  fliould  have  a  wcll-fhcltered  fitu- 
ation  ;  for  although  it  be  hardy  enough  to  bear  with  impunity 
the  fcvercfl  cuts  of  the  northern  blafts,  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
craggy  rocks,  &c.  yet  without  fomc  fhelter  the  leaves  are  feU 
dom  preferved  all  winter,  and  with  protection  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  an  handfome  evergreen.  As  it  is  a  variety  of  the 
deciduous  fortf  the  fame  flowers  and  fruit  may  be  expected. 

It  is  to  be  raifed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  layers  or  cuttings  ; 
and  the  feeds  of  this  fort  fometimes  produce  plants  of  the  like 
fort,  that  retain  their  leaves. 

CL4  LI- 
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Linnfan  Clufs  and  Order,  Monotcia  Polyandria:  Male 
flowers  containing  many  (lamina,  and  female  flowers  containing 
two  pidils,  fituatcd  upon  the  fame  plant ;  the  males  being  col- 
lected into  long  conical  loofe  katkins,  and  the  females  forming  a 
globe  fituatcd  at  the  bafe  of  the  male  fpike  :  There  arc  only 
two  Species  ; 

i.  Liquidamber  Styracijlua  :  The  Virginia  Liquidam- 
ber, or  the  Maple-leaved  Liquidamber  ;  a  deciduous  tree; 
native  of  the  rich  moid:  parts  of  Virginia  and  Mexico. 

2.  Liquidameer  Pcrcgrinum  :  The  Canada  L»iquidam- 
ber,  or  the   Spleenwort-leayed  Gale  ;    a  deciduous  tree  j 

native  of  Canada  and  Pennfylvania. 

i.  The  Virginia  Liquidamber  will  fljoot  in  a  regular 
manner  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  having  its  young  twigs  co» 
vercd  with  a  fmooth,  light-brown  bark,  while  thofe  of  the  older 
are  of  a  darker  colour.  The  leaves  grow  irregularly  on  the 
young  branches,  on  long  footftalks  :  They  reft  mble  thofe  of  the 
Common  Maple  in  figure  ;  the  lobes  are  all  ferrated  ;  and  from 
the  bafe  of  the  leaf  a  drong  mid-rib  runs  to  the  extremity  of 
each  lobe  that  belongs  to  it.  They  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and 
emit  their  odoriferous  particles  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  perfume  the 
circumambient  air  ;  nay,  the  whole  tree  exfudes  fuch  a  fragrant 
tranfparent  rcfin,  as  to  have  given  occafion  to  its  being  taken  fop 
the  Sweet  Storax.  Thefe  trees,  therefore,  are  very  proper  to  be  ' 
planted  fingly  in  large  opens,  that  they  may  amply  difplay  their 
fine  pyramidal  growth,  or  to  be  fct  in  places  near  feats,  pavi- 
lions, &c.  The  flowers  are  of  a  kind  of  faffron  colour :  They 
are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  fometimes  fooner  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  round  brown 
fruit,  which  looks  fingvilar,  but  is  thought  by  many  to  be  no 
ornament  to  the  tree. 

2.  Canada  Liqjj i damber.  The  young  branches  of  this. 
fpecies  are  {lender,  tough,  and  hardy.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
of  a  deep  green  colour,  hairy  underneath,  and  have  indentures 

on 
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on  their  edges  alternately,  very  deep.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  like  the  former ;  and  they  ar£ 
fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  fruit,  which  feldom  ripens  in 
England. 

The  propagation  of  both  thefe  fpecies  is  the  fame,  and  may 
be  performed  by  feeds  or  layers ;  but  the  firft  method  is  the  befh 
1,  We  receive  the  feeds  from  America  in  the  fpring.  Againffc 
their  arrival  a  fine  bed,  in  a  warm  well-fheltered  place,  fhould  be 
prepared.  If  the  foil  is  not  naturally  good,  and  inclined  to  be 
fandy,  it  fhould  be  wholly  taken  out  near  a  foot  deep,  and  the 
vacancy  filled  up  with  earth  taken  up  a  year  before,  from  a  freih 
pafture,  with  the  fward  and  all  well  rotted  and  mixed  by  being 
often  turned,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  a  fixth  part  of  drift  or 
fea  land.  A  dry  day  being  made  choice  of,  early  in  March,  let 
the  feeds  be  fown,  and  the  fineft  of  this  compoft  riddled  over 
them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  When  the  hot  weather  in  the 
fpring  comes  on,  the  beds  fhould  be  fliaded,  and  waterings  given 
often,  but  in  very  fmall  quantities,  only  affording  them  a  gentle, 
nay,  a  very  fmall  fprinkling  at  a  time,  Millar  fays,  the  feeds 
of  thefe  plants  never  come  up  under  two  years*  But,  continues 
Han  bury,  with  this  eafy  management,  I  hardly  ever  knew  it 
longer  than  the  end  of  May  before  the  young  plants  made  their 
appearance.  The  plants  being  come  up,  (hading  fhould  fiill 
be  afforded  them  in  the  parching  fummer,  and  a  watering  every 
other  night ;  and  this  will  promote  their  growth,  and  caufe  them 
to  become  ftronger  plants  by  the  autumn.  In  the  autumn,  the 
beds  fhould  be  hooped  to  be  covered  with  mats  in  the  fevere 
frofts.  Thefe  mats,  however,  fhould  always  be  taken  off  in 
open  weather.;  and  this  is  all  the  management  they  will  require 
during  the,  firft  winter.  The  fucceeding  fummer  they  will  re* 
quire  no  other  trouble  than  weeding  ;  though,  if  it  fhould  prove 
a  very  dry  one,  they  will  find  benefit  from  a  little  water  now  and 
then.  By  the  autumn  they  will  be  grown  flrong  enough  to 
refift  the  cold  of  the7  following  winter,  without  demanding  the 
trouble  of  matting,  if  the  fituation  is  well  fheltered ;  if  not,  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  the  hoops  prepared,  and  the  matts  ready, 
againft  the  black  northern  frofls,  which  would  endanger  at  leail 
their  lbfing  their  tops.  After  this,  nothing  except  weeding  will 
fre  wanted  j  and  in  the  fpring  following,  that  is,  three  years  from 
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their  firit  appearance,  they  fliould  be  taken  up  (for  they  ftiould 
not  be  removed  before,  unlefs  iome  of  the  ltrongefl  plants 
be  drawn  out  of  the  bed)  and  planted  in  the  nuriery,  a  foot 
afundcr,  and  too  feet  diftant  in  the  rows.  Hoeing  the  weeds  in 
the  rows  in  the  fummer,  and  digging  them  in  the  winter,  is  all 
the  trouble  they  will  afterwards  occafion  until  they  are  finally 
planted  out.  2.  Thefe  plants  are  eafily  encrcafed  by  layers. 
The  operation  muft  be  performed  in  the  autumn,  on  the  young 
fummer's  fhoots;  'and  the  beft  way  is  by  flitting  them  at  a 
joint,  as  is  pracYifed  for  carnations.  In  a  ftrong  dry  foil,  they 
will  be  often  two  years  or  more  before  they  ftrike  root ;  though, 
in  a  fine  light  foil,  they  will  be  found  to  take  freely  enough. 
By  this  method  good  plants  may  be  obtained,  though  it  is  not 
fo  eligible  as  the  other,  if  we  have  the  conveniency  of  procuring 
the  feeds. 


LIRIODENDRON. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Polyandria  Polygyria:  Each 
flower  contains  many  males  and  many  females  :  There  are  two 
Species  ;  one  of  them  bearing  a  tulip-like,  the  other  a  lily-like 
flower  ;  the  former  is  not  uncommon  in  our  open  grounds : 

Liriodendron  Tullpifcra :  The  Tulip-Tree,  or  the  Vir- 
ginia Tulip-Tree  ;  a  deciduous  tree  ;  native  of  moft  partaof 
America. 

The  Tulip-Tree.  In  thofe  parts  of  America  where  it  grows 
common,  it  will  arrive  to  a  prodigious  bulk,  and  affords  excellent 
timber  for  many  ufes  ;  particularly,  the  trunk  is  frequently  hol- 
lowed, and  made  into  a  canoe  fufficient  to  carry  many  people;  and 
for  this  purpofe  no  tree  is  thought  more  proper  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thofe  parts.  With  us,  it  may  be  Rationed  among  trees 
of  forty  feet  growth,  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  grey  bark. 
The  branches,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  of  the  two-years-old 
wood,  are  fmooth  and  brown  ;  whilfl  the  bark  of  the  fummer's 
/hoots  is  fmoother  and  {hining,  and  of  a  blueifh  colour.     They 
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are  vcrv  pithy.  Their  young  wood  is  green,  and  when  broken 
emits  a  ftrong  fcent.  The  leaves  grow  irregularly  on  the 
branches,  on  long  footftalks.  They  are  of  a  particular  tiruclure, 
beino-  compofed  of  three  lobes,the  rniddlemoft  of  which  is  fhorten- 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  appears  as  if.it  had  been  cut  off 
and  hollowed  at  the  middle  :  The  two  others  are  rounded  off. 
They  are  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  as  many  broad. 
They  are  of  two  colours ;  their  upper  furface  is  fmooth,  and  of  a 
ftrongcr  green  than  the  lower.  They  fall  off  pretty  early  in  au- 
tumn ;  and  the  buds  for  the  next  year's  fhoots  foon  after  begin 
to  fwell  and  become  dilated,  infomuch  that,  by  the  end  of  De- 
cember, thofe  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  will  become  near  an 
inch  long,  and  hajf  an  inch  broad.  The  outward  lamina  of  thefc 
leaf-buds  are  of  an  oval  figure,  have  feveral  longitudinal  veins, 
and  are  of  a  blueifh  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  with  us  in 
July,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  :  They  fomewhat  refemble  the 
tulip,  which  occafions  its  being  called  the  Tulip-tree.  The 
number  of  petals  of  which  each  is  compofed,  like  thofe  of  the 
tulip,  is  fix  ;  and  thefe  are  fpotted  with  green,  red,  white,  and 
yellow,  thereby  making  a  beautiful  mixture.  The  flowers  are 
iucceeded  hy  large  cones,  which  never  ripen  in  England. 

The  propagation  of  the  Tulip-tree  is  very  eafy,  if  the  feeds 
are  good  ;  for  by  thefe,  which  we  receive  from  abroad,  they  are 
to  be  propagated.  No  particular  compoft  need  be  fought  for  ; 
neither  is  the  trouble  of  pots,  boxes,  hotbeds,  &c.  required ; 
They  will  grow  exceeding  well  in  bed3  of  common  garden- 
jnould,  and  the  plants  will  be  hardier  and  better  than  thofe  raifed 
with  more  tendernefs  and  care.  Therefore,  as  foon  as  you  receive 
the  feeds,  which  is  generally  in  February,  and  a  few  diy  days 
have  happened,  that  the  mould  will  work  freely,  fow  the  feeds, 
covering  them  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep  ;  and  in  doing  of 
this,  obferve  to  lay  them  lengthways,  othcrwife,  by  being  very 
long,  one  part,  perhaps  that  of  the  embryo  plant,  may  be  out  of 
the  ground  foon,  and  the  feed  be  loft.  This  being  done,  let  the 
beds  be  hooped ;  and  as  foon  as  the  hot  weather  and  drying 
winds  come  on  in  the  fpring,  let  them  be  covered  from  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  fun-fet.  If  little  rain  happens,  they  mull:  be 
duly  watered  every  other  day  ;  and  by  the  end  of  May  the 
plants  will  come  up.     Shade  and  watering  in  the  hotteft  fummer 
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rouft  be  afforded  them,  and  they  will  afterwards  give  rery  little 
trouble.  The  next  winter  they  will  wa  nt  nojother  care  than,  at 
the  approach  of  it,  flicking  fome  furze-bufhes  round  the  bed,  to 
break  the  keen  edge  of  the  black  frofts ;  for  it  is  found  that  the 
fecdlings  of  this  fort  are  very  hardy,  and  feldom  fuffer  by  any 
weather.  After  they  have  been  two  years  in  the  feed-bed,  they 
ihould  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  a  foot  afunder, 
and  two  feet  diftant  in  the  rows.  After  this,  the  ufual  nurfery 
care  of  hoeing  the  weeds,  and  digging  between  the  cows  in  the 
winter,  will  fuffice  till  they  are  taken  up  for  planting  out. 


L    O   N    I    C    E    R    A. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Monogynia :  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  one  female  :  There  are  fourteen 
Species  ;  eleven  of  which  will  bear  the  open  air  of  this 
country. 

i.  Lonicera  CaprifoVium  :  The  Italian  Honeysuckle; 
a  deciduous  or  evergreen  clunker ;  native  of  Italy  and  the  South  of 
Europe. 

a.  Lonicera  P ericlymenum  :  The  English  Honeysuckle, 
or  Woodbine  ;  a  deciduous  or  evergreen  climber  ;  native  of 
England,  Germany,  and  the  midland  pans  of  Europe. 

3.  Lonicera  Sempervirens :  The  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  ; 
a  deciduous  or  evergreen  climber ;  native  of  America. 

4.  Lonicera  Diervilla:  The  Diervilla,  or  Acadian 
Honeysuckle  ;  a  deciduous  Jhrul ;  native  of  Acadia  and 
Nova-Scotia. 

5.  Lonicera  Symphoricarpus :  St.  Peter's  Wort,  or  the 
Virginia  Honeysuckle  3  a  deciduous Jbrub  ;  native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina. 

6.  Lonicera  Cterulea  :  The  Blue-berried  Honeysuckle, 
or  the  Upright  Blue-berried  Honeysuckle  ;  a  deciduous 
Jbrub  ;  native  of  Switzerland. 

7.  Lo- 
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7.  Lonicera  Alpigena:  The  Red-berried  Honeysuckle; 
or  the  Upright  Red-berried  Honeysuckle  ;  or  the  Alpine 
Honiysuckle;  a  deciduous  Jbrub-y  native  of  Savoy,  and  the 
Helvetian  and  Ryrenean  Mountains. 

8.  Lonicera  Nigra  :  The  Black-berried  Honeysuckle; 
or  the  Black-berried  Upright  Honeysuckle  ;  a  deciduous 
fyrub  ;  native  of  Switzerland  and  the  Alps.  x    %   . 

9.  Lonicera  Xylofteum  :  The  Fly  Honeysuckle;  a 
deciduous  Jbrub  :  native  of  moft  of  the  coldcft  parts  of  Europe. 

10.  Lonicera  Pyrenaica :  The  Pyrenean  Honeysuckle, 
or  Dwarf  Cherry  ;  a  deciduous  Jhruh ;  native  of  the  Pyrenean 
mountains. 

t.  Lonicera  Tartarica :  The  Tartarian  Honey. 
suckle,  or  Dwarf  Cherry,  or  the  Dwarf  Cherry  with 
Heart-shaped  Leaves  ;  a  deciduous  Jbrub ;  native  of  Tartary. 

1.  The  Italian  Honeysuckle.  The  varieties  of  this 
fpecies  are,  Early  White  Italian  Honeyfuckle,  Early  Red  Ita- 
lian Honeyfuckle,  *  Yellow  Italian  Honeyfuckle,  Late  Red- 
flowered  Italian  Honeyfuckle,  Evergreen  Italian  Honeyfuckle. 

The  Early  Wlntc  Italian  Honeyfuckle  is  that  which  firft  makes 
its  appearance  in  May.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  oval,  and 
placed  oppofite  by  pairs,  clofe  to  the  branches,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  the  leaves  quite  furround  it.  The  flowers  grow  in 
bunches  round  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  have  a  very  fine 
fcent.  Their  blow  will  be  foon  over  ;  and  they  are  fucceeded 
by  red  pulpy  berries,  which  will  be  ripe  in  the  autumn. 

The  Early  Red  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  the  leaves 
are  narrower,  the  fibres  of  the  flowers  are  more  flender,  and  it 
blows  a  little,  later  in  the  fpring. 

The  Yellow  Italian  Honeyfuckle  does  not  blow  quite  fo  early  as 
the  other,  and  the  flowers  are  yellow  ;  In  other  refpects  it  is  very 
much  like  the  former. 

Late  Red-flowered  Italian  Honeyfuckle  is  one  of  the  be  ft  we 
have.  The  ftem  is  tolerably  firm  ;  the  branches  are  few,  and 
the  leaves  large  ;  the  flowers  are  alfo  large,  of  a  deep-red  colour, 
though  lefs  fcented  than  the  earlier  forts. 

Evergreen  Italian  Honeyfuckle.  This  is"  a  ftronger  fhooter  than 
any  of  the  forts.  The  joints  are  more  difiant  from  each  other. 
The  leaves  are  Urge,  of  a  thick  confiftence,  unite,  and  furround 
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the  ftalk  with  their  bafe,  and  continue  all  winter.  The  flowers 
are  large,  of  a  good  red  colour,  with  fome  paler  {tripes,  and  often 
continue  to  bluw  to  the  end  oi  autumn. 

2.  English  Honeysuckle*  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies 
are,  The  Common  Woodbine  of  our  Hedges,  The  Oak-leaved 
Honeyfuckle,  Red  Dutch  Honeyfuekle,  Midfummer  Honcy- 
fuckle,  Late  German  Honeyfuckle,  Long-blowing  Honeyfuckle, 
Evergreen  Honeyfuckle. 

The  Common  Woodbine  is  known  all  over  England,  in  our 
woods  and  hedges.  There  are  ftill  varieties  of  this  fort,  in  its 
wild  ftate;  fome  having  prodigious  weak  trailing  branches  ;  others 
again  with  tolerably  woody  items.  Some  of  the  flowers  are 
whitifli,  others  are  of  a  gre?nifh  caft  ;  whilft  others  are  pollened 
of  a  reddifh  tinge.  As  the  flowers  of  none  of  thefe  are  nearly  fo 
beautiful  as  thofe  of  the  cultivated  forts,  only  a  plant  or  two  of 
them  fhould  be  introduced  ;  which  will  caufc  fome  variety,  and 
ferve  as  a  foil  to  let  the  others  off.  There  is  afub-variety  of  this 
fort,  with  ftriped  leaves. 

Oak-leaved  Honeyfuckle  is  an  accidental  variety  of  our  Common 
Woodbine.  It  diifcrs  in  no  reipctt  from  it,  only  that  fome  of 
the  leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Oak-tree,  on  which  account 
it  is  valuable,  and  make*  a  pretty  variety  in  collections.    • 

There  is  alfo  zfub-variety  of  this  fort,  with  leaves  beautifully 
variegated,  called  Striped  Oak-leaved  Honey] uckle. 

Red  Dutch  HoneyJucUe  is  a  very  good  fort.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  will  often  continue  in  blow  a  month  or  two.  The 
branches  have  a  fmooth  purpliih  bark,  and  may  be  known  from 
the  others  even  in  winter,  when  thpy  will  appear  with  their 
fwclled  buds  alfo  of  that  colour.  The  leaves  arc  of  an  oblong 
oval  figure,  and  ftand  oppoiite  by  pairs  on  the  branches,  on  fhort 
footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches :  Their  otitfiik  is  red,  biu  within  they  are  of  a 
ycllowifh  colour,  and  pofleiled  of  a  delightful  odour. 

The  Midfummer  Hones  fuclde  is  very  much  like  the  former, 
only  the  {talks  are  more  liender,  of  a  lighter-brown  colour,  and 
the  tubes  of  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  neither  are  they  fo  red.  It 
will  be  in  biow  about  Midiummer;  and  the  plant,  whether  fet 
againfl  a  wall,  pales,  a  hedge,  or  in  the  ground,,  will  be  all  over 
covered  with  bloom,  making  an  enchanting  appearance  to  the 
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eye,  and  perfuming  the  air  all  arouud  to  a  conflderable  dis- 
tance. 

Late  German  Honeyfuckle  is  very  much  like  the  Red  Dutch, 
only  it  blows  later.  It  will  flower  in  July  and  Augufl: ;  and  has 
all  the  properties  of  the  other  forts,  as  to  fragrance  and  beauty. 

The  Long-blowing  Honeyfuchle  is  flill  another  variety  of  the 
Dutch.  It  will  often  exhibit  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Augufl, 
though  the  profufion  will  not  be  fo  great  as  that  of  the  other 
forts. 

Evergreen  Honeyfuckle  is  another  variety  which  retains  its 
leaves  all  winter.  It  often  flowers  late  in  the  autumn  ;  and 
fometimes,  in  mild  feafons,  retains  its  bloom  until  Chriftmas, 
which  makes  it  flill  more  valuable. 

3.  Trumpet  Honeysuckles.  Of  thefe  are  the  following 
varieties :  Virginian  Trumpet  Honeyfuckle,  Carolina  Trumpet 
Honeyfuckle,  Evergreen  Trumpet  Honeyfuckle. 

Virg' 'ni 'an  "Trumpet  Honeyfuckle  is  the  mod  beautiful  of  all  the 
forts,  though  Nature  has  denied  it  fmell.  The  branches  are 
flender,  fmooth,  and  of  a  reddifli  colour.  The  leaves  lit  clofe  to 
the  branches  by  pairs.  They  are  of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  and 
their  lower  furface  is  not  of  fo  Alining  a  green  as  the  upper. 
Thofe  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  near  the  flowers  furround 
the  itaik,  through  which  it  comes.  The  flowers  grow  in 
bunches,  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoot,  and  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet  co- 
lour. They  will  often  be  in  blow  from  June  to  October ;  but 
the  flowers  have  no  fcent. 

Carolina  Trumpet  Honeyfuckle  differs  in  no  refpeft  from  the  for- 
mer, only  that  the  branches  are  more  flender,  and  the  leaves 
and  flowers  alfo  are  proportionably  fmaller,  thereby  making  a 
pretty  variety.  This  fort  was  introduced  into  our  gardens  from 
Carolina,  as  was  the  preceding  from  Virginia. 

Evergreen  Trumpet  Honeyfuckle.  The  leaves  are  of  a  thicker 
fabftance,  and  continue  on  the  plants  all  winter ;  but  the  flowers 
are  of  a  deep  fcarlet,  like  the  other,  and  are  pofTefTed  of  little  or 
no  fragrance. 

TIk^  propagation  of  thefe  forts  is  very  eafy.  1.  The  young 
branches  being  laid  in  the  ground  any  time  in  the  winter,  with 
no  other  art,  will  become  good  plants  by  the  autumn  following, 
and  may  be  then  taken  off  for  ufe.    2.  But  our  common  ratth->d 
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of  propagating  thefe  forts  is  by  cuttings.  The  bell  month  for 
this  work  is  October.  By  this  way  prodigious  quantities  of 
plants  may  be  raifed,  and  hardly  any  of  them  will  fail  growing. 
So  eafily  may  thefe  delightful  plants  be  multiplied!,  when  a  plant 
of  each  fort  is  once  obtained. 

The  Evergreen  Italian  Honeyfuckle  (the  bed  of  the  ever- 
green forts)  does  not  readily  take  by  cuttings ;  fo  that  in  order 
to  make  fure  of  this  plant,  the  young  branches  muft  be  layered, 
any  time  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  and  by  the  autumn  following 
they  will  have  plenty  of  roots,  and  be  good  plants  fit  for  re- 
moving to  any  place. 

The  Evergreen  Honeyfuckles,  though  climbing  plants,  fliould 
occafionally  be  flationed  in  the  evergreen  quarters,  as  fhould  all 
the  other  forts  among  the  deciduous  trees  and  ftirubs  ;  being  (b 
managed  that  their  appearance  may  agree  with  thofe  of  upright 
growth.  This  is  done  by  nipping  off  the  young  (hoots  (which 
would  foon  get  rambling  and  out  of  reach),  that  the  plants  may 
be  kept  within  bounds,  and  made  to  join  in  the  collection  with 
great  beauty.  Neither  may  they  only  be  kept  low,  to  almofl 
what  height  is  required  ;  but  they  may,  by  fixing  a  (lake  for 
their  fupport,  be  trained  up  to  a  ftem;  which  will  every  year 
grow  more  and  more  woody  and  firm  ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe  the  ' 
eye  muft  frequently  overlook  the  tree,  to  take  off  the  young 
ihoots  as  they  grow  out,  and  not  permit  the  head  to  grow  too 
large  and  fpreading  for  the  item,  which  it  foon  would  do  without 
this  care  ;  and  with  it,  the  head  may  be  fo  kept  in  order  as  to 
bear  good  proportion  to  the  Hem,  thereby  caufing  the  tree  to 
have  the  appearance  of  an  upright  ill  rub. 

4.  Diervilla  is  a  fhrub  of  about  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet.  The  branches  are  few,  and  larger  in  proportion  than 
the  height  of  the  fhrub  ;  they  are  very  full  of  pith,  and  when 
broken  emit  a  ftrong  fcent.  The  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  by 
pairs,  on  fhort  footftalks  :  They  are  near  three  inches  long,  and 
about  half  as  broad  ;  and  of  an  oblong  heart -fliaped  figure, 
finely  fer rated,  and  end  in  acute  points  :  Their  upper  furface  is 
fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour  ;  their  under  is  lighter,  and 
has  five  or  fix  pair  of  flrong  nerves  running  irregularly  from, 
the  mid-rib  to  the  borders.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
bunches,  both  at  the  ends   and  at  the  fides  of  the  branches : 

Each 
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J^  it  formed  of  one  leaf;  the  tube  is  long,  and  the  top  is  di- 
vided into  .five  parts,  which  turn  backward*  They  are  of  a  yel- 
low colour*  and  will  be  in  blow  in  May,  and  fometimes  mod:  of 
tit  rammer  months.  Thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded,  in  the  coun- 
tam  Where  they  grow  naturally,  by  black  oval  berries,  each 
attaining  four  cells*  DicrvJlla  forms  an  agreeable  variety 
inongft  other  ftirubs  of  its  own  growth,  though  the  flowers 
mike  no  great  figure.  It  is  very  hardy  with  refpect  to  cold ;  and 
my  be  planted  in  any  part  of  the  nurfery  where  it  is  wanted. 

No  art  is-  required  to  propagate  this  plant ;  it  fpiiwns,  and 
thus  propagates  itfelf  in  great  plenty*  Thefe  fuckers  fliould 
be  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  planted  out  in  the  nurfery  :  After 
TfU*wg  there  a  year  or  two,  they  may  be  finally  taken  up. 
Tab  tret  may  be  alfo  encrcafed  by  cuttings.  They  fhould  be 
planted  in  Odober,  very  clofe,  if  a  quantity  arc  wanted.  By  the 
autumn  following,  they  will  have  good  roots.  They  may  be 
taken  up  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  like  the  fpawn,  for  a  year 
artwo,  and  then  fet  out  to  fland.  Plums  railed  this  way.  will 
lot  be  quite  fo  fubject  to  throw  out  fuckers  as  the  others. 

5.  St.  Peter's  Wort.  St.  Peter's  Wort  will  arife  to  the 
bright  of  about  four  or  five  feet.  The  main  Items  are  ragged, 
ud  of  a  dirty  dark  brown.  The  branches  arc  numerous  and 
lhort,  though  oftentimes  it-  fends  out  fome  trailing  flender 
branches,  which  will  grow  to  a  great  length.  The  leaves  of  this 
(hrub  constitute  its  greateft  beauty  :  They  are  very  numerous, 
fmall,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  an  oval  figure.  Their 
fbotftalks  are  exceeding  fhort,  and  they  fland  oppofite  by  pairs 
on  the  flender  branches :  Thefe  die  in  the  autumn  to  a  dark 
brown.  The  time  of  this  plant's  flowering  is  Auguit.  The 
flowers  grow  round  the  flalks :  They  are  fmall,  of  an  herba- 
ceous colour,  and  make  no  figure. 

The  propagation  is  very  eafy.  1.  If  a  fpade-full  of  mould 
be  thrown  over  each  of  the  trailing  branches,  any  time  in  the 
winter,  they  will  by  the  autumn  following  have  ftruck  root ;  and 
thefe  may  be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery,  to  ftand  until  they  are 
..of  a  proper  fize  to  be  planted  out  for  good.  2.  This  fhrub  may 
be  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  good 
cuttings  for  the  purpofe,  the  year  before  the  plants  fliould  b« 
lmdcd  neu  the  ground,  which  will  make  them  flioot  vigoroutty 
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the  fummcr  following.  Thefe  young  moots  muft  be  the  cuf* 
tings  to  be  planted.  October  is  the  beft  month  for  the  work  j 
and  if  they  arc  planted  in  a  moifthli  fort,  and  have  a  fhady  fitua* 
tion,  they  will  have  taken  good  root  by  the  autumn.  If  they 
are  planted  very  thick,  as  cuttings  commonly  are,  tliey  fhotrtd 
be  all  taken  up  and  planted  in  the  nurfery  a  foot  afunder*  and 
two  feet  diflant  in  the  rows ;  but  if  the  living  cutting*  are  no 
■nearer  than  about,  a  foot,  they  may  remain  without  removing 
until  they  arc  planted  oat. 

6.  The  Blue-berried  Honeysuckle  is  a  fhrub  of  about 
four  feet  in  growth*  The  branches  are  round,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
reddifh-purplifh  colour.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-fhaped, 
of  a  fine  green,  and  ftand  oppofitc  by  pairs  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  produced  in  Jblay  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  blue  berries,  that  will 
be  ripe  in  Auguft. 

7.  The  Red-eerr  ied  Honeysuckle  will  grow  to  the  height 
of  about  five  feet.  The  branches  are  very  upright ;  the)  young 
fhoots  are  angular,  and  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The  leaves 
are  tolerably  large,  fpear-Ihaped,  a  little  refembling  thofe  of  the, 
mock  Orange,  and  grow  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  (ides  of  the  branches,  on  long  footihiks  :  They 
are  of  a  red  colour,  come  out  in  April,  and  are  each  fucceeded  by 
a  pair  of  red  berries,  which  will  be  ripe  the  end  of  July  or  early 
in  Auguft. 

8.  Black-berried  Honeysuckle  differs  from  the  Blue- 
berried  only  in  that  the  feeds  of  this  are  black,  and  grow  two 
together  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  Blue-berried  are  (ingle  and  di- 
flinct.  Except  this,  there  is  hardly  any  difference  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

9.  Fly  Honeysuckle  will  grow  to  the  height  of  about 
feven  or  eight  feet.  The  bark  on  the  branches  is  of  a  whitifh 
colour,  which  caufes  a- variety,  and  makes  it  diftinguifhed  in  the 
winter  feafon.  The  leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite  by  pairs, 
arc  downy,  and  of  an  oblong  oval  figure.  The  flowers  are  white 
and  erect :  They  are  produced  from  the  fldes  of  the  branches  in 
June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  two  red  bcrrie«,  which  will  be  ripe 
in  September. 
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to.  The  Pyrenean  Honeysuckle,  or  Dwarf  Cherry, 
b  but  a  low  fhrub :  It  fcldom  arrives  to  more  than  a  yard  in 
height;  The  branches  are  produced  irregularly.  The  leaves 
are  fmooth,  oblong,  and  placed  oppofite  by  pairs.  The  flowers 
ire  white,  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  on  {lender 
footftalks,  in  April ;  and  arc  fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries,  which 
will  be  ripe  in  September.  "* 

11.  Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  or  Dwarf  Cherry  with 
Heart-shaped  Leaves,  is  a  fhrub  of  about  three  or  four  feet 
high;  Its  branches  are  erccr,  like  the  upright  forts ;  and  it  differs 
in  few  refpects  from  them,  except  that  the  leaves  are  heart- 
lhaped.  It  exhibits  its  flowers  in  April ;  and  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded by  twin  red  berries,  which  will  be  ripe  in  Auguft. 

Thefe  are  the  Upright  forts  of  the  Lonlcera  ;  to  which  one 
method  of  propagation  is  common ;  and  that  may  be  per* 
formed  two  ways.  1.  By  feeds.  Common  garden-mould,  dug 
fine,  and  cleared  of  the  roots  of  all  weeds,  will  ferve  for  their 
reception.  In  this  the  feeds  mould  be  fewn  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  about  half  an  inch  deep.  After  the  beds  are  neated  up, 
they  will  require  no  other  care  until  the  fpring  ;  when  the  weeds 
lhould  be  picked  off  as  fail  as  they  appear.  Some  of  the  plants 
by  this  time  will  have  come  up  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  will 
remain  until  the  fecond  fpring  before  they  (hew  them fe Ives  ;  fo 
that  the  beds  mud  be  entirely  untouched  until  at  leaft  two  years 
after  fowing.  They  will  require  no  care  all  this  time,  except 
being  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  though  if  watering  be  afforded  them 
in  dry  weather,  it  will  be  the  better.  After  they  are  all  up,  and 
Have  flood  a  year  or  two  in  the  feed-bed,  they  may  be  taken  up 
and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  at  fmall  diftances  ;  and  in  two  or  three 
years  they  will  be  of  a  proper  iize  to  plant  out  to  Hand.  2.  All 
thefe  forts  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  Thefe  fhould 
be  planted  in  October,  in  any  fort  of  garden-mould  that  is  to- 
lerably good.  If  a  quantity  is  wanted,  they  may  be  placed  very 
clofe ;  and  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  will  hold  thoufands.  If  the 
place  be  fliadcd,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage,  as  moil  cuttings  are 
in  danger  of  fuffcring  by  the  violence  of  the  fun's  rays  before 
they  have  ftruck,  or  whilfr,  they  are  fhiking  root.  The  winter 
following,  they  may  be  all  taken  up  and  planted  out  in  the 
nurfery,  a  foot  afunder,  and  two  feet  diftant  in  the  rows,  where 
they  may  fiand  until  they  are  finally  taken  up  for  planting. 
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Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Pcntandria  Monogyniai  Eac& 
tower  contains  five  males  and  one  female  :  There  are  eight 
Species  ;  one  only  of  which  «  hardy  enough  to  fiand  a  fevere 
winter  in  our  climate. 

Lycivm  Barlarwvt :  The  Boxthorn  ;  a  deciduous  creeper  t 
native  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  ■ 

The  BdXTHot w.  This  fpecies  affords  two  vmrietks  r 
The  Broad-leaved  Boxthorn, 
The  Narrow-leaved  Box  thorn. 

77?e  Broad-leaved  Boxthorn  is  a  rambling  plant,  and  will,  if 
let  a!oncr  in  a  few  years  overfpread  every  thing  that  is  near  it* 
The  branches  are  very  many,  and  fpread  about  in  all  diredh'onsv 
They  will  Tic  upon  the  ground,  if  unfupported,  and  will  (hoof, 
in  a  good  foil,  iixteen  feet  in  length  in  one  fummer.  Thole 
branches  that  lie  upon  the  ground  will  frrike  root ;  fo  that  from- 
every  part  frefli  (hoots  will  be  fee  forth  the  next  fpring  ;  and 
thus  in  a  few  years  they  will  occupy  a  large  compafs  of  ground  * 
fo  that  whenever  this  plant  is  defired,  they  fhould  be  conftantly 
kept  within  bounds.  Indeed,  from  its  exceeding  rambling  na- 
ture, not  above  a  plant  or  two  for  variety  or  obfervation  fheuld 
be  admitted  in  hardly  any  place.  The  branches  of  this  plant 
arc  covered  with  a  grey  or  whirifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
light,  whitifh-green,  and  of  a  thick  confidence.  They  grow  oft 
the  branches,  on  all  fides,  by  threes.  This  plant,  of  all  the  (bits, 
is  poflbfled  of  the  longeft  fpines  (fbme  of  which  are  a  foot  or  more 
fn  length).  Thefe  fpmes  are  garniftred  with  leaves ;  and  on  thefe 
they  for  the  mb(r  part  (land  fingly  in  an  alternate  manner.  Of* 
the  branches  where  they  grow  by  threes,  the  middle  one  is  always 
ihe  largeft.  They  arc  all  of  an  oval,  fpear-fhaped  figure,  are 
very  fmooth,  a  little  glofly,  and  often  continue  till  the  middle  of 
winter  before, they  fall  off.  Befides  the  long  leafy  thorns*  before-* 
mentioned,  it  produces  many  fhort  (harp  (pines*  of  %  white  co* 
lour,  near  the  ends  of  the  (hoots*  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
Auguft,  and  there  will  be  often  a  fueceffion  of  blow  until  the 
irofo  come  on.    They  grow  fingly  at  the  joint*,  o*  Audit  foot* 
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ftaflcs.    They  are  of  a  purplifli  colour,  fmall,  and  are  fucceedcd 
tgr  no  fruit  with  us,  ai  I  could  diferve. 

The  £*/»£  Narrow-leaved  Boxtborn  is  alio  a  very  great  rambler. 
The  branches  are  many,  and  are  produced  irregularly  on  all 
fides. .  It  is  poffeffed  of  fpines,  but  theft  arc  very  fhort,  and  the 
lark  with  which  they  are  all  covered  is  pretty  white.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  lanceolate  figure,  and  are  narrow  and  long.  Their  cor 
lour  is  that  of  a  whitifli-green,  and  they  grow  alternately  on  the 
tranches.  The  flowers  areTmall,  and  appear  in  July  ;  and  are 
fucceeded  by  red  berries,  which  ripen  in  September,  and  at  that 
time  are  very  beautiful. 

The  propagation  of  thefc  forts  »3  by  cuttings ;  for  they  will 
^row,  if  planted  at  any  time,  in  any  manner,,  and  in  almofl  any 
foil  or  fituation,  except  a  white  clay.  In  a  Mack  rich  earth,  they 
will  be  the  moil  healthful  and  moil  vigorous  (hooters ;  and 
Chough  the.  cuttings  will  grow  at  all  times,  yet  the  winteiv 
months  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  purpofc. 


MAGNOLIA. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Pofyandria  Polygyria:  Eaoh 
Howcr  contains  many  males  and  many  females  :  There  are  four 
Species  : 

i.  Magnolia  Glauca :  The  Sea-green  Magnolia,  or  the 
Bay-leaved  Tulip-Tree,  or  the  Small  Magnolia;  a  tall 
fub-evergreenjbmb ;  native  of  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania. 

2.  Magnolia  Acuminata:  TheLoNG-LEAVEDMA<5N*OL*ft ; 
tf fub-evergreen  Jhrub  or  tree  ;  native  of  PennfyWania* 

3.  Magnolia  Tripeiaia:  The  Umbrella-Tree;  afub-ever- 
green  Jhrub  or  tree  ;  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

4.  Magnolia  Gr^ttdiflora  :  The  Evergreen  Magnolia, 
or  Laurel-leaved  Tulif-Treb  ;  au  evergreen  tree  ;  native 
*>f  Florida  and  Carolina. 

1.  The  Sea-green  or  Small  Magnolia  grows  with  us  to 
about  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet*    The  wood  is  white  ;  and 
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the  branches,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  are  covered  with  ft 
fmooth  whitiih  bark.  The  leaves  are  tolerably  large,  and  of 
two  colours  ;  their  upper  furfacc  being  fmooth  j  and  of  a  fine 
green,  whilft  their  under  is  hoary.  They  are  of  an  oval  fi£uref 
have  their  edges  entire,  and  often  continue  tfre  greateft  part  of 
the  winter  before  they  fall  off  -the  trees.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  May ;  Their  colour  is  white ; 
and  the  petals  of  which  tfoey  are  compofed  are  concave  and  large  ; 
fo  that,  together  with  the  numerous  ftamina  in  the  center,  they 
prcfent  a  beautiful  appearance.  They  are  alfo  remarkable  for 
their  fweet  feent  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  conical  fruit,  which 
never  ripens  in  England ;  but  in  the  places  where  they  grow  na- 
turally, a  fingular  beauty  and  oddity  is  added  to  thefe  trees  by  the 
fruit;  for  the  feeds  are  large,  and  lodged  in  cells  all  around  the 
cone.  When  quite  ripe,  thefe  are  difcharged  from  their  cells  ; 
and  hang  each  by  a  long  narrow  thread,  caufing  thereby  an  un- 
common and  pleafing  effect. 

2.  Long-leaved  Magnolia  will  grow  to  be  pear  twenty 
feet  high.  The  wood  of  this  fort  is  yellow,  and  the  branches 
are  covered  with  a  fmooth  light  bark.  The  leaves  are  very 
large,  being  near  ten  inches  long ;  their  figure  is  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  all  end  in  points.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  ' 
jn  May,  are  white,  and  compofed  of  twelve  obtufe  petals, 
which,  together  with  the  number  of  (lamina,  make  a  good  fhow. 
Thefe  alfo  are  fucceeded  by  conical  fruit,  which  never  ripens 
in  England. 

3.  The  wood  of  the  Umbrella-Tree,  which  grows  to  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  is  more  fpongy  than  any  of  the  other 
fps^ics  of  Magnolia,  \t  is  called  the  Umbrella-Tree,  from  its 
manner  of  producing  the  leaves  j  for  thefe  are  exceeding  large^ 
and  fo  produced  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  an  umbrella.  The 
flowers  of  this  fort  alfo  are  white,  and  the  number  of  petals  of 
which  each  is  compofed  is  about  ten :  They  are  fucceeded  by 
fruit  of  a  conical  figure,  with  many  cells  all  round  for  the  feeds, 
which  never  ripen  in  England, 

All  thefe  forts  may  be  propaoatbp  by  feeds,  layers,  and 
cuttings.  By  the  firft  of  thefe  methods  the  belt  plants  are  raifed, 
though  it  is  a  very  tedious  way,  and  rouft  be  followed  with  great 
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faience  and  trouble.    We  receive  the  feeds  from  thofe  parts  of 
America  where  they  grow  naturally,    Thcfe  are  always  preforved 
in  find,  but,  neverthclcfs,  will  not  always  prove  good.     As  foon 
npoffible  after  they  arrive,  which  is  generally  in  February,  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  about  half  an  inch  deep.     The  beft  com- 
poft  for  them  is  a  frefli  loamy  earth,  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of 
drift  (and ;  and  the  feeds  fbould  be  thinly  fown  in  each  pot. 
After  this  is  done,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in 
the  natural  mould,  under  a  warm  hedge,  where  they  may  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  fun  during  the  month  of  March  and  part  of  April  ; 
but  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  begin  to  be  ftrong  and  powerful , 
•drying  the  mould  in  the  pots  very  fair,  they  fhould  be  taken  up 
and  plunged  again  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  border.    By  the  end 
of  May ?  if  the  feeds  were  good,  the  plants  will  come  up  ;  and  all 
die  fummer  Jthey  muft  be  conftantly  attended  with  weeding  and 
watering.     At  the  approach  of  winter,  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  greenhoufe,  or  placed  under  fome  cover ;  but  in  mild 
weather  fhould  always  have  the  benefit  of  the  open  air  and  gentle 
flwwers.     In  March,  the  pots  with   their  fccdlings  fhould  be 
plunged  into  an  hot-bed  to  fct  them  forwards.     Tanners  bark  is 
what  the  hotbed  fhould  be  compofed  of;  and  as  much  air  as  the 
nature  of  the  bed  will  allow,  flioujd  always  be  afforded  them. 
Water  alfo  muft  be  given  pretty  often,  thpugh  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, and  the  glaffes  muft  be  (haded  in  the  heat  of  the  day.   After 
thii|  about  June, they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  ;  watering 
pull  (till  be  afforded  them ;  and  this  is  what  they  require  dining 
the  fecund  fummer.     It  has  been  a  practice  to  plunge  the  pots 
into  an  hotbed  foon  after  the  feeds  arc  fown  ;  but  this  is  a  very 
bad  method,  for  the  young  plants  being  thereby  forced,  grow 
thin  and  (lender,  and  are  fcldom  made  to  live  longer  than  rh» 
Myear.     The  fecond  fummcr's  management  alfo  has  ufually 
been,  to  plant  the  feedlings  in  March,  in  little  pots,  and  then 
plunge  them  into  a  hotbed  ?  but  this  is  alfo  a  very  bad  way  ;  for 
thefe  feedlings,  whether  raifed  on  hotbeds  or  the  common  ground, 
will  be  final],  and  pot  of  confidence  fufficient  to  dra^v  the  juices, 
though  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  affiled  by  an  hotbed  :  Tlm=, 
hardly  any  of  them   furvive  this   early   tranfplanting.     This 
having  been  the  general  practice,  thcfe  plants  have  been  alwaj  a 
(bought  very  difficult  to  prefe  rve  the  fecond  year  ;  whereas  all 
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thofe  difficulties  vanifh,byobferving  the  *bove*dire&ed  methoda 
for  by  letting  the  feeds  have  only  this  natural  foil,  they  will  the 
firft  fummer  be  formed  into  young  plants,  which,  though  finall, 
will  neverthelcfs  be  plants,  and  healthy.  Thus  being  in  the 
fpring  in  their  natural  date,  with  their  pores  open  toYecehre  the 
nutritious  juices,  and  not  having  fuffered  by  being  tranfplanted, 
the  hotbed  will  fo  help  them,  that  they  will  be  pretty  plants  by 
the  autumn.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  they  rauft  be  removed 
again  under  cover,  and  the  former  affiftance  of  an  hotbed  Ihoukl 
be  afforded  them  j  and  this  fhould  be  repeated  until  the  plants 
are  grown  to  be  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  The  fpring  following^ 
the  mould  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  fhakep  from  the 
roots,  and  each  plant  put  into  a  feparatc  pot.  For  thefe,  an  hot* 
bed  of  tanners  bark  fhould  be  ready,  which  will  promote  their 
growth,  and  make  them  healthy  and  fine.  During  the  time  the/ 
are  in  the  bed,  they  fhould  be  fhaded  ;  and  about  Midfummer 
the  pot6  may  be  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  fhady  border.  The 
winter  following,  it  will  be  proper  to  houfe  theifi  in  fevere  frofty 
weather  ;  but  always  obferve  to  place  them  abroad  in  mild  fea* 
fons.  In  March  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  the  mould 
hanging  to  the  roots,  and  planted  with  that  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  2.  Thefe  plants  may  be  alfo  propagated  by 
layers.  _  The  young  fhoots  in  the  autumn  are  moft  proper  for 
he  purpofe  ;  and  it  is  found  that  a  gentle  twift,  fo  as  juffc  to 
break  the  bark  about  the  joint,  is  a  better  method  than  any 
other  in  practice.  Thefe  will  fomctimes  flrike  root  in  one  year, 
and  fometimes  you  mud  wait  more  than  two  before  you  find 
them  with  any.  After  they  have  {truck  root,  aiyl  are  taken  up, 
the  belt  time  for  which  is  March,  it  is  moft  eligible  to  plant 
each  fcparately  in  a  pot,  and  plunge  them  into  an  hotbed,  as  dU 
reded  for  the  fcedlings  ;  and  by  the  fpring  following  they  will 
be  flrong  good  plants  for  any  place.  3.  Thefe  plants  may  like* 
wife  be  encreafed  by  cuttings  ;  by  which  they  may  be  procured 
in  plenty,  if  a  perfon  has  the  conveniency  of  a  good  ftove  5  and 
without  one  this  method  lhould  not  be  attempted.  Thefe  cut- 
tings fhould  be  planted  in  pots  ;  and  after  they  are  fetin  the 
ileve,  muft  be  duly  watered  and  fhaded  :  By  obferving  thefe  di- 
rcc'Hons,  many  of  them  will  grow.  After  this,  they  fhould  be 
brought  by  degrees  to  the  open  air ;  tfcc  winter  following  they 
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be  placed  voder  an.  hotbed-frame,  or  fome  flicker  ;  and 
hi  tke  fpring  planted  out  to  remain. 

Thefc  plains  often  retain  their  leaves,  efpecially  when  young, 
•11  winter  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  in  fome  fixations;  and  in 
filch  they  pafrfor  evergreens. 

4.  The  £vENft£EN  Laviel-leaved  Magnolia.  In  the 

countries  where  k  grows  naturally,  it  arrives  to  the  height  and 

balk  of  »  timber-tree.    Thofe  countries  arc  adorned  with  woods 

that  are  chiefly  compofed  of  this  plant ;  and  indeed,  a  wood  of 

4b  noble  a  tree*  luxuriantly  fliooting,   flowering,  and  feeding, 

healthy  end  ftroag,  in  foil  and  fltuation  wholly  adapted  to  its 

nature,  jbuH  be  41  light  of  which  we  can  hardly  form  an  adequate 

idea,  or  hate  a  juft  conception  of  its  beauty  or  grandeur  ;  for  the 

tree  naturally  afpircs  with  an  upright  item,  and  forms  itfelf  into 

a  regular  bead.    Many  other  trees  do  the  fame ;  but  its  moft 

excellent  properties  confiir  of  thtf  fupcrlativc  beauties  of  the  leaves, 

flower*,  and  feeds.    The  leaves  much  rcfcmblc  thofe  noble  leaves 

of  the  Laurel,  from  which  it  is  fo  called,  only  they  arc  larger, 

and  of  a  thicker  confidence :  Many  of  them  will  be  ten  inches 

or  jhotc  in  length,  and  four  broad,  and  all  arc  firm  and  lrrong. 

Their  upper  furfacc  is  of  a  (liining  green,  but  their  under  it 

lighter,  and  often  of  a  brownifli  colour.    This  tinge,  which  is  not 

always  found  in  all  trees,  is  by  fome  thought  a  great  beauty,  and 

by  others  an  imperfection ;  fo  various  is  the  talk  of  different. 

people.     Thefc  leaves  are  produced  without  any  order  on  the 

tree,  and  (it  clofc  to  the  branches,  having  no  feparate  lootitalks. 

The  idea  we  can  form  of  a  tree,  of  feventy  or  eighty  feet 

high*  plentifully  ornamented  with  fuch  large  and  noble  leaves, 

rauft  be  very  great,  and  will  induce  us  on  their  account  only  to 

endeavour  to  naturalize  fo  noble  a  plant  to  our  country.     But  let 

us  confider  their  flowers.     Thefc  we  find  large,  though  finglc, 

and  of  a  pure  white.     They  are  produced   at  the  ends  of  the 

branches,  in  July,  and  each  is  compofed  of  about  nine  or  tea 

large  fprcading  petals.     They  have  the  ufuai  properties  of  thofe 

that  are  broad  and  rounded  at  their  extremity,  of  being  narrow 

at  the  bafe,  and  their  edges  are  a  little  undulated  or  waved.     In 

the  center  of  thefc  petals  are  fuuatcd  the  numerous  itamina, 

which  the  Botanift  will  be  more  curious  in  obferving  than  the 

Gardener.     But  what  affects  all  equally  s^ikc  that  have  the  funic 

of 
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of  fraelling  is,  their  remarkable  fragrance,  which  indeed  is  of  fo 
great  a  degree,  as  to  perfume  the  air  to  fome  diffamce ;  and  if  one 
<rec,  when  in  blow,  is  fofficient  to  effect  this,  what  conception, 
Should  we  form  of  the  odours  diffufed  in  the  countries  where 
there  are  whole  woods  of  this  tree  in  full  vigour  and  blow  !  The 
fruit  is  nearly  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  large  egg  j  but  what 
make  it  moil  lingular  and  beautiful  are  the  pendulous  feeds,  of  a 
fine  fcarlet,  which  being  difcharged  from  their  cells,  hang  bjr 
long  threads,  and  have  an  effe.<$  both  ftriking  and  uncommon* 

Rules  have  been  given  above  for  propagating  deciduous 
Magnolias :  the  fame  rules  obferved,  whether  for  feeds,  layers^ 
or  cuttings,  will  raife  plenty  of  this  fort ;  neither  need  any  thiny 
be  added,  except  hinting  to  the  Gardener,  that  this  is  more  ten* 
der  than  the  other  forts,  and  that  from  thence  he  fhould  learn 
not  to  be  over-hafty  in  committing  thefe  plants  to  the  winter's 
cold,  and  planting  them  finally  out.  Snow  is  peculiarly  inju? 
rious  to  them  while  young  ;  fo  that,  at  the  approach  of  fuch 
weather,  they  mud  be  particularly  covered ;  and  if  fnow  fhould 
happen  to  fall  unawares^  it  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  off  the 
leaves  and  items.  When  thefe  plants  are  fet  abroad  to  remain,  if 
the  place  is  not  exceedingly  well  fheltered,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  a  flied  at  hand,  which  the  Gardener  may  put  together,  tc* 
fcreen  them  from  the  fevere  northern  frofls,  andtke  £lack  eaflerly 
winds,  from  which  this  fhrub  is  raoft  likely  fo  fuflfef  flamage  * 
and  thefe  frofty  winds  are  the  mod  deftruftivc  to  it  when  they 
come  early  in  the  winter,  while  the  {hoots  are  rather  tender ;  for 
then  they  are  often  deftroyed,  and  the  tree  rendered  upfightly  fo? 
fome  time,  though  it  will  (hoot  out  again.  When  this  (hrub  i$ 
to  be  encreafed  by  layers,  it  will  be  neceffary,  after  the  operation; 
is  performed,  to  make  an  hedge  of  reeds,  or  fomething,  at  a  little 
diftance  round  it,  to  keep  off  the  ftrong  winds,  and  prevent  them, 
from  blowing  the  layers  out  of  the  ground ;  for  without  fome 
guard  this  will  be  in  danger  of  being  done  ;  finee  the  leaves 
being  very  large  and  ftrong,  the  wind  mult  have  great  power  ove^ 
them. 
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JLlKNEAN  Glafs  and  Order,  DiaMphia  Decan&ria  :  Eacfe 
flower  contains  ten  male*  and  one  female  ;  the  males  being  con- 
ceded at  the  imfc  in  two  divifions  :  There  are  twenty-four 
'Species  ;  one  of  which,  only,  is  admiflible  into  our  collection ; 
the  reft  being  herbaceous  plants, 

Medicago  Arborea  :  The  Tree  Lucerne,  or  Tree  Me- 
Dick,  or  Moon -Trefoil  ;  an  evergreen  Jhrub ;  native  of  Italy, 
(Crete,  and  the  iflarids  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  Tree  Lucerne  will  grow  to  be  fix  or  (even  feet  high, 
find  divides  without  any  order  into  many  branches,  wWch  arc 
covered  with  a  grey  bark.  There  is  a  delicacy  in  the  young 
fhoots  beyond  what  is  found  in  moft  trees ;  for  they  are  white 
and  fiivery,  and  at  the  fame  time  covered  with  the  fmeft  down, 
Thefe  young  (hoots  are  plentifully  ornamented  with  leaves* 
many  of  which  come  out  from  a  bud.  They  are  trifoliate, 
and  grow  on  long  flender  footftalks.  One  of  the  folioles  is 
cuneiform,  or  fliaped  like  a  wedge  ;  the  others  grow  out  more 
into  a  lanceolate  figure,  have  alfo  a  whitUh  look,  and  are  downy 
though  not  to  fo  great  a  degree  as  the  young  twigs  on  which 
they  grow.  They  have  a  large  mid-rib,  which  contrails  the 
borders  in  the  evening,  and  this  alters  their  pofition  of  fides  on 
the  alteration  of  weather.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches,  in  clutters,  on  long  footttalks.  Each  of 
thefe  clutters  will  be  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  yellow.  They  are  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  and 
are  fucceeded  by  moon-fhaped  pods,  that  ripen  their  feeds 
very  well.  One  or  other  of  thefe  trees  is  to  be  found  in  blow 
almoft  at  all  tiinest  The  beginning,  of  the  blow  is  generally 
{aid  to  be  in  April  or  May ;  and  indeed  then  we  may  expeft  to 
fee  the  flowers  largett  and  in  the  grcatcft  perfection  ;  but  the 
flowers  of  thefe  trees  may  be  feen  in  July,  Augutt,  and  Septem- 
ber ;  and  in  grcenhoufps  have  been  known  to  blow  all  winter  ; 
which  makes  the  tree  more  valuable  to  thqfe  who  are  defiroua  of 
feeing  flowers  in  unufual  months, 

Thi§  fhrub  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  Cytifus  of 
Virgil,     It  grows  plentifully  in  Italy,  in  the  illands  of  the  Ar- 
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Aipelago,  and  many  other  parts,  where  it  is  efteemed  excellent 
fodder  for  cattle.  "  For  this  purpofe,  continues  Han  bury,  the 
railing  of  it  has  been  recommended  in  England ;  hut  there  feems 
no  probability  of  fuch  a  fcheme  being  brought  to  bear  here  f  nei- 
ther fs  it  any  way  necefiary  to  give  ourfelves  the  trouble  to  try 
experiments  of  this  kind,  as,  fhould  it  even  fucceed  to  our  ut> 
moft  wifhes,  we  have  many  fortf  of  fodder  that  will  exceed  sC  in 
quantity  and  quality,  without  any  proportion  to-  the  extraordi- 
nary expence  which  muft  attend  the  railing  any  quantity  of  tnefe 
ihrubs,  to  cut  for  that  ufe»  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  top-fboots 
have,  however,  a  fine  peafe-like  tafte,  which  is  what,  I  make  no 
doubt,  moil  cattle  would  be  fond  of,  and  of  which  the  inhft* 
bitants  of  fome  countries  where  it  grows  naturally  reap  the  ad* 
vantage ;  for  the  goats  that  feed  on  it  yield  a  greater  qtuintitf 
as  well  as  a  more  excellent  kind  of  milk,  from  which  good 
cheefe  is  at  length  obtained,  where  thefe  creatures  have  plenty 
of  thefe  ihrubs  to  brouzc  upon. 

"  In  our  wildernefs-quarters  we  muft  give  this  tree  a  very  drjr 
foil  and  a  well-fheltcred  fituation ;  for  with  us  it  is  rather  a  tender 
fhrub,  and  has- been  frequently  treated  as  a  greenboufe-plant  ;• 
and  this  is  another  argument  againft  any  attempt  to  raife  thefe 
/hrubs  for  fodder  in  England :  They  are  too  tender  to  bear  our 
fevere  winters  without  fhelter ;  and  fhould  we  proceed  in  Tailing 
fixty  or  feventy  acres,  a  thorough  frofty  winter  would  deftroy 
the  grcateft  part  of  them ;  or,  if  the  winter  fhould  not  be  fo 
fevere  as  totally  to  kill  them,  yet  their  end  fhoots  would  be^f© 
nipped  and  damaged,  that  it  would  be  late  in  the  fummer  before 
they  would  fhoot  out  and  recover  this  injury,  and  confequently 
fmall  crops  muft  be  expected." 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  x.  The 
feeds"  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch 
deep,  in  beds  of  fine  light  garden-mould.  After  they  are  come 
Tip,  the  ufu&l  care  of  weeding  muft  be  afforded  them ;  and  if 
they  are  (haded  and  now  and  then  watered  in  hot  weather,  it 
will  be  fo  much  the  better.  The  beds  muft  be  hooped  againft 
winter,  and  plenty  of  mat9  muft  be  ready  to  cover  the  plants 
when  the  froft  comes  on  ;  and  if  this  fhould  be  very  fevere, 
their  covering  fhould  be  encreafed,  or  there  will  be  danger 
of  lofing  them  all.  In  the  fpring  the  ftrongeft  may  be 
drawn  out,  and  planted  in  pots,  to  be  houfed  for  a  winter  j>r  two, 

until 
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ttf3  they  are  got  flrong ;  but  where  a  quantity  is  wanted,  an£ 
dm  it  no  fuch  coaveniency,  it  may  be  proper  to  let  then  rc~ 
ffmm  in  the  feed-bed  another  winter,  for  the  conveniency  of 
tang  corertd  in  bad  weather ;  and  then  in  the  fpring  they  may 
be  pU»»***  out  in  the  nurfery,  in  lines  two  feet  afunder, 
gui  at  one  foot  diftance.  This  nurfery  fhould  be  in  a  well- 
fchcred  warm  place,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  tranfplanting 
whenever  wanted,  s.  Thefe  plants  may  be  raifed  by  cuttings.  If 
a  few  only  are  wanted  for  ornamenting  a  fhrubbery,  the  befl  way 
will  be  to  plant  thefe  in  pots,  and  fet  them  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
flndy  place,  Aat  they  may  have  the  conveniency  of  being 
heufed  in  winter.  When  a  quantity  is  wanted,  they  muft  take 
die  chance  of  wind  and  weather,  and  the  moll  we  can  then  do 
h  to  plant  them  in  fine  light  foil  in  a  wcll-fheltered  place.  The 
latter  end  of  March  is  the  beft  time  for  the  purpofe ;  they  will 
trik£  foot  freely,  efpecially  if  they  are  fliaded  and  watered  ia 
dry  weather ;  and  from  this  place  they  need  not  be  removed 
aatfrthey  be  finally  fet  out. 
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LltfKEAX  Oafs  and  Order,  Becandria  Monogynra  :  Each 
fiower  contains  ten  males  and  one  female  :  There  arc  two 
SriCZES  ;  one  of  which  will  bear  the  open  air ;  the  other  is  a 
hot-houfe  plant. 

Melia  A%edarach  :  The  Bead-Tree,  a  dtciducm  tret ; 
native  of  Syria. 

The  Bead-T«.ee  is  a  large  plant :  in  its  native  country  k 
will  grow  to  the  fize  of  one  of  our  pear-trees  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  if  our  foil  and  fituation  fuitcd  it,  that  it  would  arrive  to 
near  that  magnitude  with  us.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
grey  bark ;  and  the  young  branches,  which  arc  not  very  nu- 
merous, are  quite  fmooth  and  green.  The  leaves  are  a  very 
great  ornament  to  this  tree :  They  are  compound,  and  very 
large,  the  whole  leaf  being  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  fometiines 
pear  two  feet  long.    Each  is  competed  of  a  great  number  of 

folioles, 
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• 
foliolcs,  which  are  all  terminated  by  an  odd*  one.  *!Theft  uftle 
leaves  have  their  upper  furface  of  a  ftrong  tinning  green  ;  their 
under  is  paler  ;  and  their  edges  are  indented.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  July,  from  the  fides  of  the  branches',  in  long  clus- 
ters :  They  arc,  feparatcly,  fmall,  of  a  blueifh  colour,  very  fra- 
grant, and  each  ftands  on  a  long  footftalk.  The  flowers  are 
fucccedcd  by  a  yellow  fruit,  tolerably  large,  in  which  fome 
nuts  arc  enclofcd,  ufed  in  the  Catholic  countries  to  compofo 
lomc  forts  of  rofaries  ;  on  which  account  this  tree  is  called  the 
Bead-Tree. 

"  It  is  generally  prcferved  in  winter  as  a  gstenhoufe  plant  > 
and  indeed  a  few  plants  of  this  fine  fhrub  ought  always  to  be  inx 
traduced  in  fuch  places  defigned  for  trees  as  are  proper  for  then*. 
The  rcalbn  of  its  being  treated  as  a  greerihoufe  plant  b,-  be- 
cauie  it  is  rather  of  a  tender  nature  ;  and  as  the  plants  are  not 
yet  very  plentiful  in  England,  to  this  may  be  added,  the  defire 
of  preferving  thofe  few  a  perfon  has  obtained.  But  notwith- 
fianding  the  Bead-Tree's  being  looked  upon  as  a  greenhoufe- 
plant,  fome  gardeners  have  ventured  to  fet  them  abroad  againft 
warm  walls,  where  they  have  flood  the  winter,  and  flourifties  ex- 
ceeding well ;  others^  have  planted  them  out  in  wcll-fheltercd 
places  only,whcre  they  have  flouriflicd  nnd  flood  the  brunt  of  many 
winters.  What  inclines  me  to  introduce  the  Melia  amongft  our 
hardy  trees  is,  that  I  have  planted  it  in  an  open  cold  expanfe, 
in  a  naturally  damp  and  moiit  foil,  where  it  has  flourifbed  for 
more  than  feven  years,  and  difplayed  its  beautiful  foliage  every 
fummer,  to  the  great  pleafure  of  all  beholders.  This  treat- 
ment and  practice,  however,  mu  ft  be  ufed  with  caution;  and 
whoever  ventures  to  plant  them  abroad  mult  have  a  dry  foil,  as 
well  as  a  warm  -and  well -flickered  fituation,  and  then  nothing 
but  our  hardeft  frofts  will  deprive  the  owner  of  thefe  treafurea* 
But,  were  they  more  tender,  and  if  a  perfon  has  no  grcen- 
houfe,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  venture  the  planting  a  few 
abroad,  though  there  fhould  be  little  chance  of  bis  keeping 
them  longer  than  two  or  three  winters,  as  they  are  fcarce  plants 
with  us,  and  the  leaves,  the  only  beauties  the  tree  can  afford  in 
that  time,  are  compounded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  afford  admU 
ration  and  pleafure."    Hanbury. 

Propagation.  Care  and  trouble  muft  be  ufed  before  we  can 
raife  thefe  plants  to  ba  of  fufficient  ftrcngth  and  hardinefs  to 

defend 
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defend  themfelves,  when  planted  finally  out*    They  are  all  to  be 
nifed  from  feeds  ;  and  thefe  are  to  be  procured  from  tke  places 
where  they  commonly  grow,  which  is  in  moft  of  the  Catholic 
countries.     Thefe  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with  light 
flmiy  earth,  half  an  inch  deep,  the  end  of  March.    This  done, 
the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  bark-bed,  which  will  caufc 
diem  to  come  up.    When  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  have 
plenty  of  air  and  water ;    and  the  open  air  muft  be  afforded 
them  pretty  foon  in  the  fummer,  that  they  may  be  hardened 
before  winter.  After  they  are  taken  out  of  the  beds,  they  fhould 
be  fet  in  a  fhady  place,  and  every  other  day  watered  till  the 
autumn  :  and  at  the  approach    of  winter,  they  fhould  be  re- 
moved into  the  greenhoufe,  with  the  hardieft  of  thofe  plants. 
In  April  following,  the  plants  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  j,  and  after  this  is  done, 
they  fhould  have  the  benefit  of  the  bark-bed  as  before,  to  fct 
them  a-growing.      Care  muft  be    taken  to    give  them   iufli- 
fcient  air,  and  not  to  draw  them  too  much  ;  and  after, they  arc 
well  entered  upon  a  growing  ftate,  they  muft  be  hardened  to 
the  open  air  as  foon  as  poliiblc,  and  the  pots  taken  out,  and 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  border,  which  will  prevent 
the  mould  in  the  pots  drying  too  much.     They  will   require 
little  watering,  if  this  method  be  ufed,  during  the  fummer  ; 
and  at  the  approach  of  winter,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
greenhoufe  as  before,  or  placed  under  a  hot-bed-frame,  or  iomc 
fhelter.     The  next  fpring  they  muft  be  fet  out  with  other  grceu- 
houfc-plants,  and  managed  accordingly,  and  removed  into  the 
houfe   again  with  them.      Every  other  year,  they  lhould  be 
Hiifted  out  of  their  pots,  with  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  plant- 
ed in  larger ;  and  by  thus  treating  them  as  grccnhoufe-plants, 
and  letting  them  have  larger  pots  as  they  encreafe  in  fizc,  till 
they  are  fix  or  eight  .years  old,  they  will  arrive  to  be  good  ftiong 
trees.      Then    in  April,    having  made  choice    of  the   drieft 
war  me  ft,  and  beft-flieltcred  fmiation,  there  they  may  be  planted, 
taking   them  out  of  the  pots  with  all  their  mould ;  which  if 
done  with  care,  they  will  never  droop  on  being  removed. 
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MENISPERMUM. 

Linnbam  Oafs  and  Order,  Dhecia  Dodecandris:  M*U 
flowers  contusing  twelve  {lamina,  and  female  flower*  containing 
two  piftiis,  are  fituatcd  upon  diliinct  plants :  There  are  eight 
Si'ECiES  ;  three  of  them  as  follows  : 

i.  MgNisPERKUM  Canadenfe :  The  Canada  MoONftHBBf 
m  ligneous  climber  ;  native  of  Canada  and  Virginia. 

2.  Mexispermum  Flrginkum  :  The  Virginia  Moonsu»| 
m  ligneous  climber ;  native  of  the  fca-fhorc  of  Virginia  and  Q*» 
rolina* 

3.  Menispermttm  Carolinum  :  The  Carolina  Moonseed  j 
mn  fjerbdeeeus  climber;  native  of  Carolina. 

i.  The  Canada  Moonseed  will  twine  round  trees  to  die 
neight  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet ;  and  if  there  be  no  trees  near  for 
k  to  afpire  by,  its  aim  oft  numbcrlefs  branches  will  twift  and  run 
one  among  another,  fo  as  to  form  a  thick  clofe-fet  bufh.  Theft 
twining  ftalks  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  green  bark,  though  in\ 
fome  places  they  are  often  reddifli,  and  in  winter  often  of  a 
brown  colour*  The  lcav.es  arc  very  krge,and  ftand  fingly  upon 
long  green  footilalks,  which  alfo  have  a  twining  property,  and 
afliit  the  plant  to  climb.  Thefe  leaves  have  their  upper  furface 
fmooth,  and  of  a  ftrong  green  colour,  but  arc  hoary  underneath. 
They  are  what  arc  called  peltated  leaves  :  The  footftalk  is  not 
near  the  middle  of  the  leaves,  but  within  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  the  bafe,  and  from  thence  it  branches  into  feveral  veins 
unto  the  extremity.  Thcfc  peltated  leaves  are  of  a  roundifh 
figure  in  the  whole,  though  they  are  angular,  and  being  large, 
and  of  a  good  green,  make  it  a  valuable  climber.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  July,  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks.  They  grow 
in  bur.-jhes,  and  arc  of  a  grccnifli  colour.  They  are  fuccecded 
by  feed?,  which  often  ripen  well  here. 

2.  The  Virginia  Moon-seed  differs  very  little  from  the 
other,  except  in  the  fliapc  of  the  leaves  ;  for  it  has  the  fame 
kind  of  twining  ftalks,  produced  in  great  plenty,  and  the  flowers 
and  fructification  arc  'the  fame ;  fo  that  nothing  more  need  be 
obil-rvcd  of  thi«,  oniy  that  the  leaves  are  often  heart-ftiapcd,  and 
many  of  th^m  have  lobes  like  thofc  of  the  common  Ivy. 

3.  The 
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$••  The  Carolina  Moonseed  is  an  herbaceous  climber,  and 
\rill,  by  tne  affiftancc  of  trees,  rife  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high.  The  twining  (talks  are  garniflied  with  heart-ftiaped  leaves, 
wnich  dp  not  divide  into  lobes  like  the  othefs.  Thefe  leaves, 
Which  are  of  a  good  ftrong  green  colour,  have  their  under  furfacc 
hairy,  arid  are  much  fmaller  than  either  of  the  other  forts ;  the 
(\>ecies  itfelf  being  of  all  the  leaft  valuable,  as  it  is  fcarcely  ever 
known  to  produce  flowers  here. 

All  thefe  forts  propagate  thehlfelvfes  very  fafh  1.  If  they 
are  planted  in  a  light  foil,  their  roots  will  fo  fpfead  and  multi- 
ply the  (hoots,  that  in  a  few  years  after  planting,  each  of  them 
being  wholly  taken  up,  they  may  be  parted,  often  into  fome 
feores  of  plants,  which  will  be  fit  to  fet  out,  the  weakeft  in  the 
nurfery  to  gain  ftrength,  and  the  ftrongeft  where  they  are  to  re- 
main. Any  time  from  October  to  March  will  do  for  taking  off 
the  fuckers  or  parting  the  roots.  2.  The  young  (hoots,  alfo, 
being  covered  with  mould,  will  £row,  and  be  good  plants  in 
One  year.  3.  They  may  be  likewife  raifed  by  feeds  *  for  if 
thefe  are  fown  in  the  Q>ring,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  half  an 
inch  deep*  they  will  come  Up,  and  require  no  other  trouble 
than  weeding  until  they  arc  finally  planted  out,  which  may  be 
two  years  after  their  appearance,  and  which  may  be  done  very 
well  from  the  feed-bed,  without  previous  planting  in  the  nurfery. 
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Mespilus* 

LlftXEAtf  Chfs  and  Order,  Icofandria  Penldgynia  :  Each 
flower  contains  about  twenty  males  and  five  females*  There  are 
Mine  Species  ;  (even  of  which  are  here  treated  of : 

I.  Mespilus  Gtrmanica  :  The  German  Medlar,  or 
Dutch  Medlar  ;  a  deciduous  tree  ;  native  of  the  fouth  of 
Jturope. 

i.  Mespilus  Arbutifilia  :    The  Arlutus-leaved  Med- 
lar,   or  the  Virginia  Wild   Service  Tree  ,  a  deciduous 
Jhruh  1  native  of  Virginia. 
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5.  M:ispilus  Amelanchier  :  The  Amelavchie*  ;  a  £ui~ 
duons  jhrub ;  native  of  Auttria,  France  and  Italy, 

4.  Mespilus  Ganadcnfis  :  The  Can* ada  Medlar  ;  a  deci- 
duous JJ:  rub  ;   native  of  Canada  and  Virginia. 

$.  Mespilus'  Cotoneafter  :  The  Dwarf  Quince  j  a  Ac 
Uduous  Jhrub  ;  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  Ararat,  and  many  of  the 
cold  parts  of  Europe. 

6.  Mespilus  Cbama  Mtjpilus  :  The  Bastard  QjJiNCE f 
a  deciduous  Jhrub  ;  native  of  the  Auftrian  and  Pyrenean  xnoun* 
tains. 

7.  Mespilus  Pyracantha  :  The  Pyracantha,  or  E.ver- 
greenThorn;  an  evergreen  Jhrub  or  climber  ;  native  of  Italy 
and  the  fouth  of  France. 

1.  The  German  Medlar  in  fomc  fituations  grows  to  be  ?. 
moderately  large  tree.  It  grows  irregularly,  and  the  branches  are 
frequently  crooked.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  large,  entire, 
downy  underneath,  and  grow  on  very  fhort  channeled  foptftaljts. 
The  flowers,  which  grow  fingly  from  the  fides  of  tho  branches, 
are  very  large,  and  of  a  white  colour.  They  come  out  the  end; 
of  May,  and  are  iucceeded  by  that  well-known  fruit  called  the 
Medlar. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecics  arc,  The  Pear-fruited  Medlar,  and 
The  Nottingham  Medlar.  Thefe  arc  plants  of  more  uprigh* 
growth  than  the  Dutch  Medlar.  Their  leaves  are  narrower, 
and  their  flowers  and  fruit  fmaller. 

2.  Arbutus-leaved  Medlar.  This  is  frequently  called 
Virginia  Wild  Service-tree  with  an  Arbutus  Leaf.  It.  is-  a 
fhrub  about  fix  feet  high,  frequently  fending  forth  many  fuckers 
from  the  root,  and  branches  from  the  (ides  of  the  plant* 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  downy  underneath,  and  in- 
dented, They  grow  alternately  on  very  fhort  footflalks.  Their 
uppejf  furface  is  a  fine  green  xolour,  though  white  below ; 
and  they  die  to  a  purple  colour  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  buuehes-from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches  : 
They  arc  fmall,  white,  come  out  in  May,  and  arc  fucceeded  by 
A  dark-brown  fruit,  like  the  common  Haw,  which  will  fometiraes 
be  ripe  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Amelanchier.  The  ftalks  of  this  fpecies  are  flenderf 
branching  a  little,  and  grow  to  about  four  feet  high.  The 
young  branches  are  of  a  rcddifh-purple  colour,  and  the  whole 
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plant  is  altogether  deftitute  of  thorns.  The  leaves  are  oval  and 
ferrated,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  half  an  inch 
broad,  greea  on  their  upper  furface,  and  woolly  underneath. 
The  towers  are  produced  in  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  :  Their  colour  is  white  ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by 
fmaLl  black  fruit,  of  a  fweetifh  tafte,  which  will  be  often  ripe 
.  in  the  autumn.  This  is  a  beautiful  fhrub,  and  in  different  parts 
goes  by  the  various  names  of  the  Dwarf  Black-fruited  Medlar^ 
the  N^j^EnglaTtd  Quince,  Viti$  Ida  a,  &c.  The  young  fhoots 
which  fupport  the  flowers  are  woolly  underneath  ;  but  this  by 
degrees  wears  ofij  and  they  foon  become  Of  a  purple  colour, 
which  remains  all  winter, 

4.  Canada  Medlar.  This  fhrub,-  which  rifes  to  about 
five  feet  nigh,  is  free. from  thorns,  and  divides  into  a  few  • 
branches,  which  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The 
Waves  are  oval,  oblong,  fmooth,  (lightly,  ferrated,  and  grow  on 
long  flender  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  terminate 
the  branches  in  fmaU  bunches  :  They  come  out  in  May  ;  and 
ore  fucceeded  by  a  purplifh  fruit,  hardly  fo  large  as  the  com- 
mon Haw. 

5.  Dwarf  Quince  grows  to  about  four  or  five  feet  high* 
The  branches  are  few,  fmooth,  and  of  a  reddifh-purplc  colour* 
The  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  and  grow  on  very  fliort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced,  two  or  three  together,  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches,  without  any  footftalks.  They  are  final  1,  of  a 
purplHh  colour,  come  out  in  May, "and  are  fucceeded  by  round 
fruit,  of  a  bright  red  colour  when  ripe,  in  the  autumn, 

6.  Bastard  Quince.  This  fpecies  grows  to  about  four  or  five 
feet  high.The  branches  are  few,  fmooth,  (lender,  and  covered  with 
a  purplifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  ferrated,  of  a  ycl- 
lowifli  green,  and  grow  on  pretty  long  footftalks.  The  powers 
■are  produced  in  fmall  heads,  from  the  wings  of  the  (talks ;  and 
between  them  arc  long  narrow  bra&eae,  which  fall  off  before  the 
flowers  decay.  Both  flowers  and  bracleae  are  of  a  purplifh  co- 
lour :  The  fruit  is  fmall,  and  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  forts  are  to  be  propagated  from  the  feeds,  from 

layers,  and  by  budding  them  upon  Hawthorn  ftocks.     1.  The 

*  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in, 

a  bed  of  good  earth,  in  a  moift  part  of  the  garden.    They 
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ufually  lie  two  years  before  they  make  their  appearance ;  during 
which  time  the  bed  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.    When  die 
.  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  frequently  watered,  if  dry  wea- 
ther fliould  happen ;  and  this  fliould  occafionally  be  repeated  all 
the  Cummer.     Weeds  mud  be  eradicated  as  they  arife  ;  and  in 
the  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring,  the  ftrongeft  plants  may  be  drawn 
out,  and  fet  in  the  nurfery  ground,  a  foot  afundcr,  in  rows  two 
feet  diitant  from  each  other ;  whilft  the  others  may  remain  in 
the  feed-beds  a  year  longer,  to  gain  ftrength.    In  the  nurfery 
the   Medlars  fliould  be  trained  for  ftandards,  if  defigned  for 
fruit ;  or  they  may  be  headed  to  any  height  if  for  other  pur- 
pofes,  while  the  lower  kinds  will  require  no  other  management 
than  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  digging  the  ground 
between  the   rows   in  winter.     2,  TLcfe  .plants  may  be  alfo 
raifed  by   layers,   efpccially  the  five  laft  forts.     The  young 
branches   fliould  be   laid  early  in  the  autumn;    and  by  the 
autumn  following   many  of  them  will  have  {truck  root,  when 
They  fliould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery -ground,  like' 
the  feedlings,  to  remain  there  for  a  year  or  two,  before  they  are 
finally  fet  out.    3.  Eut  the  mod  expeditious,  and  by  far  thebeft 
way  of  railing  thefe  forts  is,  by  budding  them  upon  {beta  of 
die  White-thorn.    Tl^e  Haws  to  raife  the  flocks  fliould  be  gar 
thercd  from  fuch  trees  as  are  largcft,  flioot  frceft,  and  have  the 
largcft  leaves  and  fcwell  thorns.    When  the  flocks  are  one  year. 
old,  they  fliould  be  let  in  the  nurfery  at  the  beforementioned 
tiiftancc.     By  the  end  of  July,  many  of  them  will  be  ready  for 
working;  when  they  fliould  be  budded  in  the  ufual  way,  and 
they  will  calily  take.     Seldom  any  other,  method  than  this  is 
practifcd  for  railing  Medlars  ;  and  the  other  forts,  when  growing 
on  lb  firm  a  bails  as  the  White-thorn,  will  be  larger,  have  a 
better  lock,  and  be  more  fertile  in  flowers  and  fruit. 

7.  The  Pyracamha,  or  Evlrgreek  Thorn,  has  beta 
chiefly  u fed  to  ornament  or  hide  the  ends  of  houfes,  barn*, 
;;.ible*,  or  other  buildings  that  break  in  upon  the  view ;  and  for 
:lio  puipol'c  bo  pl.int  id  better  adapted,  as  by  its  evergreen  leaves, 
vluiely  let,  it  will  not  only  keep  from  fight  whatever  cannot  re* 
g'Jc  that  feme,  but  will  be  to  the  highelt  degree  entertaining 
by  the  pioiufuii  of  berries  it  will  produce,  and  which  will  be 
".  full  glow  ail  winter.  But  though  the  hiding  as  well  as  or- 
n-.v.emii;,;  of  w.u»,  &c.  has  been  the  chief  ufe  for  this  tree,  it 
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jfe  with  very  good  rcafon  planted  as  an  evergreen  in  flirubbcry- 
quarters,  where,  notwithftanding  its  branches  againit  walls,  &c. 
are  very  flexible,  it  will  become  ftronger  and  more  woody,  and 
will  diffufe  its  leafy  branches  in  an  agreeable  manner.  The 
branches  will  be  terminated  with  its  fine  fruit,  which  will  glow 
in  the  quarters  all  winter,  if  they  are  not  eaten  by  the  birds  ;! 
fo  that  the  tree  before  us  is  proper  for  any  place.  A  further 
account  of  this  (hrub  is  almoft  needTefs,  as  it  is  well  known  • 
there  being  few  towns  which  have  not  an  houfe  or  two  whofe 
front  is  ornamented  with  them,  being  trained  up  to  a  great 
height ;  but  when  planted  fingly  in  quarters,  though  their 
items  naturally  become  ftronger,  they  fcldom  grow  higher  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet;  and  they  will  fpread  abroad  their 
(lender  branches,  and  will  often  have  a  bufliy,  though  not  un- 
pleafing  form  *  Thefe  branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark, 
which  is  of  a  dark-greenifh  brown  colour,  and  often  fpotted  with 
greyifh  fpots ;  and  they  are  often  pofleficd  of  thorns,  which,' 
though  not  numerous,  are  fharp  and  flrong.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-ftiaped,  oval,  and  their  edges  are  crenated.  Their  upper 
furface  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  fhining  green ;  their  under  is 
paler ;  and  they  are  produced  in  much  plenty  all  over  the 
fhrub.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches,  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Hawthorn  ;  though  they  are  fmall,  and  not  of  fo  pure 
a  white.  They  are  often  later  before  they  are  produced  ;  and 
are  fucceeded  by  thofe  large  delightful  bunches,  or  berries, 
which  are  of  a  fiery  red,  and  which  are  as  ornamental  in  the 
winter  as  any  that  act  produced  on  trees  of  the  berry -bearing- 
tribe. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  the  berries,  or  from 
layers,  f  •  The  berries  fhould  be  fown  in  any  common  garden- 
mould  made  fine,  an  inch  deep  ;  and  thefe  will  remain  two 
years  before  they  appear :  though  if  the  berries  are  old  ones 
(for  they  will  often  remain  on  the  tree  two  years)  they  will 
frequently  come  up  the  fucceeding  fpring.  After  the  plant* 
have  flood  one  or  two  years  in  the  feed-bed,  in  the  fpring  they 
fhould  be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery,  at  fmall  di dances  ;  and  in 
about  two  years  more  they  will  be  good  plants,  fit  for  any  place. 
a.  They  are  ealily  propagated  by  layers ;  and  this  buiinef* 
ihould  be  performed  in  the  autumn,  on  the  you?\£  (hoot--.     A 
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gentle  twift  may  be  given  them ;  though,  if  they  arc  only  laid 
down,  and  covered  with  earth,  they  will  ftrike  root  by  the  next 
autumn ;  nay,  continues  Hanbury,  "  I  have  known  that,  by 
fomc  mould  being  accidentally  thrown  on  a  branch  which  was 
near  the  ground,  roots  have  (hot  from  almoft  every  joint."  Thefe 
layers  fhould  be  taken  cfFany  time  in  the  winter;  the  ftrongeft 
will  be  fit  for  immediate  ufe,  while  the  weaker  may  be  fet  in 
the  nuncry,  like  the  feedlings,  and  in  a  very  little  time  they 
will  grow  to  be  good  plants. 


morus. 


Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Monoecia  Tetrandria  z  Male 
flowers  containing  four  liamina,  and  female  flowers  containing 
two  piftils,  upon  the  fame  plant ;  the  male  flowers  being  eel. 
le&ed  in  a  katkin.  There  are  feven  Species  ;  four  of  whidi 
are  proper  for  our  collection  : 

1.  Morus  Alba:  The  White  Mulberry,  or  the  Siljc^ 
Worm  Mulberry  ;  a  deciduou*  tree  ;  native  of  China,  amj 
cultivated  almoft  univerfally  for  the  feeding  of  iilkworms. 

2.  Morus  Nigra  :  The  Rlack  Mulberry,  or  the  Common 
Garden  Mulberry;  a  deciduous  tree;  native  of  Perfia, 
and  the  maritime  parts  of  Italy. 

3.  Morus  Fafyrlfera:  The  Papebi  Mulberry;  0 /rtv 
«:c\di:ous  iree  ;  native  of  Japan. 

4.  Morus  Rubra:  The  Virginia  Mulberry  ;  ahwde* 

fiduons  tree ;  native  of  Virginia. 

j.  The  White  or  Silkworm  Mulberry*  will  grow  to  a 
large  fize  :  Its  leaves  are  of  a  clear  light  green ;  and  open  con-. 
fiderably  earlier  in  the  fpring  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies  of 
Mulberry  :  Its  fruit  is  alfo  paler-coloured  than  that  of  the  other 
forts,  which  makes  this  take  the  name  of  the  White  Mulberry. 
««  This  tree  (fays  Hanbury)  poffefles  the  peculiar  property  of 
breeding  no  vermin  either  growing  or  cut  down  ;  neither  does  it 
harbour  any  fort  of  caterpillar,  the  Silk-worm  only  excepted^ 
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wliofe  food  is  its  leaves.  The  Mulberry-tree  was  very  earneft* 
\y  recommended  by  King  James  to  be  planted  in  great  quanti- 
ties to  feed  thefc  worms,  in  order  to  have  iilk  of  our  own  work- 
ing: and,  indeed,  if  we  confider  what  vaft  (urns  the  produce  of 
filk  brings  into  other  gates,  we  might  And  an  undertaking  of 
this  nature  worthy  of  a  princely  care  and  affiftancc.**  The 
Mulberry  delights  molt  in  a  light  dry  foil ;  but  there  is  very 
little  land  in  this  kingdom,  generally  fpeakingf  .which  might 
not  be  planted  with  thefe  trees,  and  probably  to  great  national 
advantage.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  fufficiently  ornamental  to  be 
admitted  into  a  large  collection :  And,  befides  the  vfes  of  its 
leaves  to  the  Silk-worm,  Evelyn  and  Hanbury  recommend  ijt 
very  ftrongly  as  a  foreft  or  timber-tree,  and  enumerate  fomc  of 
theufes  of  its  wood;  none  of  them,  however,  fufficiently  linking 
to  induce  us  to  recommend  it  to  the  planters  notice  merely  as 
a  timber-tree, 

3.  The  Black  or  Garden  Mulberry  is  principally 
cultivated  for  the  fruit  5  and  in  ornamental  plantations  a  few  of 
them  will  be  fufficient,  to  make  the  collection  general,  as  well 
as  to  be  ready  at  ail  feafons  for  the  aotice  and  obfervation  of 
the  Botanift. 

There  is  a  variety  of  it,  with  jagged  leaves,  which  makes  it 
efteemed  on  that  account ;  but  the  fruit  is  fmailer  than  that  of 
of  the  common  fort. 

3.  The  Paper  Mulberry  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  inha- 
bitants where  the  trees  grow  naturally  make  paper  of  the  bark. 
It  will  grow  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet  ;  and  exhibit* 
its  fine  large  leaves  of  different  fhapes,  many  of  them  being 
divided  into  feveral  lobes,  whilft  others  again  arc  entire.  They 
are  of  a  fine  flrong  green  colour,  though  the  under  furfucc  i* 
paler  than  the  upper.  The  flowers,  as  has  been  obferved,  arq, 
male  and  female  ;  and  the  females  are  fucccedcd  by  fmall  black 
fruit*  Jt  is  the  bark  of  the  young  (hoots  of  which  the  paper  is 
made  5  and  for  this  ufe  it  is  cultivated  much  in  China,  as  well  as 
Japan,  where  large  plantations  arc  raifed.  The  plants  are  head- 
ed to  within,  about  a  foot  of  the  ground  ;  and  every  year  tk« 
crop  of  the  fummer's  (hoots  is  taken. 

4.  The  Virginia  Mulberry 'Tree  will  grow  to  bci 
thirty  or' more  feet  high.     It  fend?  forth  many  large  branches  j 
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and  the  bark  of  the  young  (hoots  is  of  a  blackifh  colour.  T*h» 
leaves  are  larger  than  the  Common  Mulberry,  and  rougher  j 
though  in  other  refpe&s  they  fomewhat  refemble  them,  ft  pro* 
duces  plenty  of  katkins,  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  the  Birch-tree  j 
and  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  dark  reddifh  fruit. 
This  is  a  very  fcarce  plant  at  prefent ;  and  is  coveted  by  none 
but  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  making  their  collection  general. 

Thefe  fcveral  fpecies  of  Mulberry  may  be  propagated  from 
feeds,  by  layers,  and  from  cuttings,  i.  Where  the  feeds  can  be 
procured,  it  is  the  moft  expeditious  way  of  raifing  great  quanti- 
ties ;  and  whoever  has  a  correfpondence  in  the  South  of  France, 
or  in  Italy,  may  through  that  channel  obtain  them.  Having 
th«  feeds  ready,  let  a  fine  warm  border  of  rich  mellow  earth  be 
prepared,  and  let  this  border  be  hooped,  in  order  to  fupport 
mats  to  defend  the  young  plants,  when  they  appear,  from  frofts. 
If  no  fuch  border  can  be  eafily  had,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  and  cover  it  with  fat  mould  :  This  alfo  muft  be 
hooped,  as  the  border.  Then  fow  the  feeds  in  little  drills, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  The  middle  of  March,  is  the 
beft  time  for  this  work ;  and  when  the  young  plants  appear* 
which  will  be  in  about  fix  weeks,  they  muft  be  conftantly  co- 
vered with  the  mats  in  the  night,  if  any  appearance  of  frofts 
prcfents  itfelf,  as  there  often  is  at  that  feafon.  During  the  fumy 
mcr  they  mould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  covered 
from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun  while  the  hot  months  con- 
tinue. Whenever  any  cloudy  or  rainy  weather  approaches,  the 
mats  mould  be  always  taken  off,  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it.  By  thus  carefully  nurfing  the  beds,  keeping 
them  clear  from  weeds,  watering  the  plants  in  dry  feafons,  co- 
vering them  from  the  parching  fun,  and  uncovering  them 
again  in  the  night,  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  the  plants  by 
autumn  will  be  got  pretty  ftrong  ;  tho*  not  fo  ftrang  as  to  be  left 
to  thcmfelvcs.  The  following  winter  they  will  require  fome  care. 
When  the  frofts  approach  they  muft  be  carefully  covered  with 
the  mats,  as  in  the  fpring  ;  for  without  this  protection,  many  of 
them  would  be  (Jciiroyed,  and  the  greatcft  part  killed,  at  leaft 
down  to  the  ground.  In  this  bed  they  may  ftand  two  years, 
when  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  plant  out  in  the  nurfery. 
The  ground  for  this  purpofe  being  double  dug,  the  young 
plants  fhould   be  let  in  ro-.vs,  at  two  feet  and  a  half  diltancc, 

and 
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and  one  foot  and  a  half  afunder  in  the  rows.    Here  they  masj 
remain  till  they  are  of  a  fufficient  iize  to  be  finally  planted  out. 
a.  Another  method  of  propagating  thia  tree  it    y  layers.  Who- 
erer  has  not  the  eonveniency  of  obtaining  the  feeds,  mufl  pro- 
im  a  number  of  plants  to  be  planted  for  (tools.    The  ground 
on  which  thefe  ftools  are  to  ftand  ihould  be  double  dug,  and  the 
trees  may  be  planted  for  this  purpofe  two  yards  afunder.    The 
file  of  the  ground,  and  the  quantity  of  trees  for  the  ftools,  muft 
he  proportioned  according  to  the  number  of  plants  wanted ; 
though  the  reader  fhould  obferve,  that  a  few  ftools  will  fobs 
produce  many  layers,  as    they  throw  out    plenty   of  young 
.  bunches,  when  the  head  is  taken  off.    Having  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  ftools  that  have  (hot  forth  young  wood  for  layering,  in 
the  beginning  of  winter  perform  this  bufinefs,  as  follows  :  Let 
the  earth  be  excavated  around  each  (tool,  and  let  the  preceding 
fuminer~fhoot  be  flit  at  a  joint,  and  laid  therein  ;  a  peg  would 
be  proper,  to  keep  them  from  being  torn  up,  and  the  fine  mould 
ihould  fill  the  interfaces  ;  the  ground  muft  be  levelled,  and  the 
yojung  twigs  cut  down  to  one  eye  above  the  furface,  that  it  may 
juft  appear  above  the  ground.     Such  is  the  method  of  layering 
this  tree ;  and  whoever  performs  the  operation  in  this  manner, 
will  find  in  the  autumn  following,  that  the  plants  will  have  all 
taken  good  roof,  and  made  a  confiderable  flioot  in  the  item. 
Thefe  plants  will   be  now  ready  for  the  nurfcry-ground,  in 
which  they  Ihould  be  planted  and  managed  in  the  fame  way  as  • 
the  fecdlings.     The  ftools,  the  fecond  year  after,  will  have  cx- 
Jpbited  a  frefli  crop  of  young   wood  for  layering :  And  thus 
may  this  operation  be  performed  every  fecond  year,  till  the  de- 
fired  quantity  is  raifed.     3.    By  cuttings  alfo  all  the  forts  may 
J>e  propagated,   and   phis   may  be  done  two  ways  :    By  cuttings 
planted  in  autumn.      Thefe  fhould  be  ftrong  flioots  of  the  la  ft 
year's  wood ;  and  if  the  tree  to  be  encreafed  is  not  in  fo  fiou rail- 
ing a  ftate  as  to  makp  fuch  flioots,  it  fhould  be  headed  the  year 
before,  and  you  will  have  cuttings  proper  for  your  purpofe.  The 
ftrongeft  (hoots  arc  the  beft  ;  and  O&obcr  is  the  beft  month  for 
the  bufinefs.     They  fhould  be  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  muft 
be  planted  a  foot  deep,  in  a  fhady  wcll-fheltercd  place,  and  a 
moft  foil  well  worked  and  fine  :  By   this  method  many   good 
plants  may  be   railed.     Thefe  trees  may  alio  be  encreafed  by 
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cmttlngi  planted  in  the  fummer.  The  latter  end  of  June,  or  the 
beginning  of  July,  is  a  proper  time  for  the  work,  and  the  ma- 
nagcment  mud  be  as  follows ;  Having  a  fufficient  number  of 
pots  ready,  the  cuttings  or  rather  flips,  from  the  trees,  Jbould 
be  gathered,  and  planted  in  thefe  pots,  in  any  fort  of  common 
garden  mould  made  fine*  After  this,  they  would  hare  a  good 
watering,  and  the  pots  be  plunged  up  to  their  rims  in  the  ftove* 
Here,  if  water  and  wade  be  constantly  afibrded  them,  they  will 
ftrike  root  and  become  good  plants.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob» 
fcrve  farther  in  this  place,  that  cuttings  planted  in  pots  19 
March,  and  managed  this  way,  will  readily  grow.  After  they  have 
firuck  root,  they  may  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air, 
They  fliould  remain  under  cover  in  the  pots  all  winter;  for 
they  will  be  rather  tender  at  firft,  by  being  fo  nicely  nurfed  | 
but  in  the  fpring,  when  all  danger  of  froft  is  over,  they  may 
be  turned  out,  with  the  mould,  either  in  nurfery-lines  at  a  foot 
sfiftacice  and  two  feet  afuhder  in  the  rows,  or  elfe  in  the  place* 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for  they  will  be  hardy 
enough,  after  growing  openly  this  fu miner,  to  be  in  ltftle  dapgef 
ef  fugering  by  almoft  any  weather* 
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Li:;keav  Clafs  and  Order,  Dioecia  Tetrandria  :  Male  flowers' 
containing  four  ftamina,  and  female  flowers  containing  two 
pifrils ;  upon  diftinct  plants.  There  are  fix  Species  $  two 
of  which  arc  of  a  fragrant  quality,  and  may  be  admitted  into 
fhrubbery  quarters. 

1.  Myrica  Cert f era  :  The  Candle  berry-Myrtle,  #or 
Wax-bearing  Myrick  ;  a  deciduous  Jbruh  ;  native  of  Caro-* 
Una,  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania. 

2.  Myrica  Gale  :  The  Gale,  or  Dutch  Myrtle,  or 
Sweet  Willow  ,•  a  l<nv  deciduout  Jhruh ;  native  of  heathy 
bogs  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  alfo  of  rnoft  of  the  northern 
purts  of  Europe. 

x.  Can-. 
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I.  Candleberry-My*tle  is  a  flirub  about  five  feet  in 
growth.  Many  (lender  branches  are  produced  from  the  {talk  ; 
Tkcy  are  tough,  fmooth,  and  of  a  yellowifh  brown,  having  the 
older  fpotted  with  grey  fpots.  The  leaves  grow  irregularly  on 
them  all  round  ;  fometimes  by  pairs,  fometimes  alternately,  but 
generally  at  unequal  diftances.  They  are  of  a  lanceolated  figure  ; 
and  forae  are  ferrated  at  the  top,  whilfl:  others  have  their  edges 
wholly  entire,  '  Tljey  ftand  on  very  fhort  footftajks;  having 
theic  upper  iurface  fmooth,  and  of  a  fhining  green  colour, 
wailft  their  under  is  of  a  more  duiky  hue.  The  branches  of 
the  old  plants  filed  their  leaves  in  the  autumn ;  but  the  young 
plants,  raifed  from  feeds,  retain  them  {he  great  eft  part  of  the 
winter  j  fo  as  during  that  feafon  to  have  the  appearance  of  an 
evergreen.  But  this  beauty  will  not  be  tailing  ;  for  they  flie4 
their  leaves  proportionally  earlier  as  the  plants  get  older.  There 
are  both  male  and  female  trees  of  this  fort :  The  flowers  are 
(mall,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  make  no  figure ;  neither  docs 
the  fruit  that  fucceeds  the  female,  which  is  a  fmall,  dry,  blue 
(jerry,  though  produced  in  cluftcrs,  raak«  any  fhow  :  So  that  it 
is  from  the  leaves  this  tree  receives  its  beauty  and  value ;  for 
thefe  being  bruifed,  as  well  as  the  bark  of  the  young  (hoots, 
emit  the  moll  refrefhing  and  delightful  fragrance,  that  is  ex- 
ceeded by  no  Myrtle,  or  any  other  aromatic  flirub. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  of  lower  growth,  with 
fhorter  but  broader  leaves,  and  of  equal  fragrance.  This  grows 
commonly  in  Carolina  ;  where  the  inhabitants  collect,  from  it* 
berries,  a  wax,  of  which  they  make  candles,  and  which  occa-r 
fions  its  being  called  the  CanMcberry-Trec  It  delights  in  a 
moiftifh  foil. 

2.  The  Gale,  or  Sweet  Willow,  is  a  flirub  of  about  the 
fame  growth  with  the  other.  The  branches  are  tough  and 
llender,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  yellowifli-brown  bark.  The 
leaves  are  of  the  fame  figure  with  the  other,  though  not  fa 
large  :  They  are  placed  in  the  fame  irregular  manner  on  the 
branches ;  and  when  bruifed,  like  them,  emit  a  delightful  and 
refrefhing  fcent.  The  flowers  will  appear  in  July,  and  the 
berries,  which  fuccecd  them  in  ciuflers,  make  no  figure  to  any 
except  a  botanift ;   fo  that  where  that  fcicncc  has   no  fharc  in 
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view,  it  is  cm  account  of  its  fragrance  that  it  is  propagated. 
This  fort  grows  wild  upon  bogs,  in  many  parts,  particularly  the 
northern  parts  of  England  j  fo  that  when  it  is  defigned  to  be 
Jn  the (hrubbery,  the moifteft parts  muft  beaffigned  it* 

Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  layers. 
i.  The  feeds  of  the  Candleberry-Myrtle,  and  the  Spleenwort- 
leaved  Gale,  we  receive  from  abroad ;  thofe  of  the  Sweet  Gale, 
from  the  begs  where  they  grow  in  England.     The  beft  way  b 
to  fow  them  in  boxes  of  earth  from  a  rich  paftuie,  well  broken 
and  fine.    They  fhould  be  fown  about  half  an  inch  deep ;  and 
when  the  hot  weather  comes  on,  fhould  be  fet  in  the  fliade. 
They  will  often  remain  until  the  fecood  year  before  they  corns 
up,  efpccially  thofe  feeds  that  come  from  abroad.     If  the  boxes 
are  fet  in  the  fhade,  and  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require 
no  other  trouble  the  firft  fummer  than  keeping   clean  from 
weeds ;  in  winter  they  fhould  be  removed  to  a  warm  hedge  or 
wall,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun.      In  the 
following  fpring  they  will  come  up  in  plenty.   In  the  beginning 
of  May   they  fhould  refume  their  fhady  fituation ;    and  this 
fummer  they  will  require  no  other  trouble  than  weeding  and 
watering  in  dry  weather.     In  the  winter  they  fhould  be  remov- 
ed into  a  wcll-flieltcred  place ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  two 
years ;  when,  in  the  fpring,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 
boxes,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  at  about  a  foot   afunder. 
2.  Thefe  forts  may  be  alfo  eafily  propagated  by  layers  ;  for  this 
operation  being  performed  on  the  young  wood  in  the  autumn, 
will  occafion  them  to  flioot  good  roots  by  the  autumn  following ;. 
many  of  which  will  be  good  plants,  fit  for  anyplace.  3.  Thefe 
plants  may  likewife  be  encreafed  by  fuckers ;  for  many  of  them 
often  throw  them  out  in  vaft  plenty ;  fo  that  thefe  being  taken 
out,    the  fircngeft   and  beft-rootcd  may   be  finally    fet  out; 
whilft  the   weaker,  and  thofe  with  lefs  root,  may  be  planted  in 
the  nurfery. 
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Linnean  Clafi  and  Order,  Polygamia  Dibecia  :  Male  flowess 
containing  ten  ftamina,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  containing 
five  males  and  one  female  each,  upon  diitinct  plants :  There  is 
only  one  Species  : 

Nyssa  Aq uatica  :  The  Tupelo-Tree  ;  a  deciduous  tree  or 
Jbrub ;  native  of  watery  places  in  America. 

The  Tupelo  comprehends  two  varieties  : 
The  Entire-leaved  Tupelo. 
The  Serrated-leaved  Tupelo. 

The  Entire-leaved  Tupelo-Tree^  in  its  native  country,  will 
grow  to  be  sear  twenty  feet  high ;  with  us,  its  fize  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  or  fituation.  In  a  moift  rich 
earth,  well  {faltered,  it  will  bid  fair  for  twenty  feet ;  in  others, 
that  are  lefs  fo,  it  will  make  flower  progrefs,  and  will  in  the  end 
be  proportionally  ldwer.  The  branches  are  not  very  numerous  ; 
and  it  rifes  with  a  regular  trunk,  at  the  top  of  which  they 
chiefly  grow.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lanceolated  figure,  and  of  n 
fine  light-green  colour.  They  end  in  acute  points,  and  are  very 
ornamental,  of  a  thickifh  confidence,  foft,  grow  alternately  on 
pretty  long  footftalks,  and  often  retain  their  verdure  late  in  the 
autumn.  The  flowers,  which  are  not  very  ornamental,  are 
produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  growing  fometimes 
finely,  fometimes  many  together,  on  a  footftalk.  They  are  of  a 
greenifh  colour;  and,  in  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
.  grow,  are  fucceeded  by  oval  drupes,  inclofing  oval,  acute,  furrowed 
nuts.    In  England,  they  feldom  produce  fruit. 

The  Serrated-leaved  Tupelo-Tree  grows  ufually  to  be  ne^ 
thirty  feet  high,  and  divides  into  branches  near  the  top  like  th.- 
orher.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed,  of  a  light-green  colour 
and  come  out  without  order  on  long  footftalks.  The  flower* 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  long  footftalks.  The/ 
are  fmall,  of  a  greenifh  colour ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
drttpes,  containing  fharp-pointed  nuts,  about  the  fize  of  a  French 
Olive. 

The  propagation  of  thefe  forts  is  from  feeds,  which  vrz 
receive  from  America.    As  foon  as  they  arrive,  they  (hot;  Id  be 
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fawn  in  large  pots  of  light  fandy  earth,  one  inch  deep,    "flu 
gardener  (who  mull  not  expert  to  fee  any  plants  come  up  the  M 
fpring),  after  this  work  is  done,  fhould  plunge  his  poti  up  to 
their  rims  in  the  natural  ground  ;  and  if  it  be  a  moiftifh  place, 
it  will  be  the  better.  Weeding  muft  be  obferved  all  furnmer  j  and 
a  few  furze-bufhes  ought  to  be  pricked  round  the  pots  in  No* 
▼ember,  which  will   prevent  the  ground   from  freezing,  and 
forward  the  coming-up  of  the  feeds.     In  the  next  fpring,  the 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  an  hot-bed,  and  after  that  the  feeds 
will  foon  come  up.      As  much  air  as  poflible,  and  watering, 
fhould  be  afforded  them  ;  and  they  muft  be  hardened  foon,  to 
be  fet  out.     The  pots  fhould  be  then  plunged  to  their  rims 
again  in  the  natural  mould  ;  where  they  may  remain  until  Ofio- 
her.    Watering  muft  be  given  them,  and  they  fhould  alfo  be 
fliaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day.     In  October, .they  fhould  be 
ho ufc d,  with  other  greenhoufe  plants,  or  elfe  let  under  a  hot- 
bed-frame,  or  fome  other  cover,  all  winter.   .  The  third  fpring 
they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  larger  pots,  and  each  planted 
in  a  fmaller,  in  which  their  growth  may  be  afEfted  by  a  gende 
heat  in  a  bed ;  but  if  they  are  planted  up   to  the  rims  in  a 
moiftifh  place,  and  fliaded  in  dry  weather,  they  will  grow  \ctj 
well.    Though  by  this  time  they  may  have  become  hardy,  yet 
it  will  be  proper  to  fhelter  them  the  winter  following  in  bad 
weather.    They  will  require  little  more  care  during  their  flay 
in  the  pots,  which  may  be  either  two,  three,  or  mare  years,  if 
they  are  large  enough  ;  when  in  fome  fpring  they  may  be  turned 
out,  with  the  mould,  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain! 
which  ought  always  to  be  moift  and  weli-fhekcrcd. 


ONONIS. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  D'Mihlfbia  DecanAria  :  Each 
fbwer  contains  ten  malea  and  one  female  ;  the  males  being  di- 
vided at  the  bafc  into  two  diviuons :  There  are  twenty-nine 
Species  ;  one  of  which,  being  of  a  fhrnbby  nature,  is  proper 
for  our  purpofc. 

Ononis 
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Ononis  Frutico/a:  The  Shkubb?  Ononis,  or  Ptr*?£s 
Shrubby  Rest-Harrow  ;  m  low  deciduous  Jbruh  ;  native  of 
the  Alps  and  other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Shrubby  Ononis,  or  Rest-Harrow,  is  a  flowering- 
ftrub  of  about  a  yard  in  growth*  The  branches  are  numerous, 
flender,  and  covered  with  a  purpliJh-brown  bark,  having  no 
fpines.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  grow  irregularly  on  the 
branches,  fit  ciofe,  are  narrow,  fpear-ftiaped,  and  their  edge* 
are  ferrated.  The  flowers  come  out  in  panicles  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  &  They  are  of  the  papilionaceous  kind,  and 
their  general  characters  will  indicate  their  ftru&ure.  They 
ftand  on  long  footftatks,  ufually  three  on  one.  They  are  large, 
red,  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (hort  turgid  pods^ 
which  will  have  ripe  feeds  by  July  or  Aug u ft. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  the  feeds.  Common 
garden-mould  of  almoft  any  foil,  made  fine,  will  do  for  the 
purpofe.  The  beds  fhould  be  made  and  the  feeds  fown  in  March, 
and  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep.  In  May  the  plants  will 
appear ;  and  all  the  fummer  they  muft  be  weeded,  and  duly 
watered  in  dry  weather.  In  the  fpring  they  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  feed-bed,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  a  foot  afunder, 
where  they  may  ftand  a  year  or  two,  and  then  be  planted  out 
for  good.  As  the  feeds  of  this  fort  ripen  exceedingly  well  with 
us,  a  few  may  be  fown  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  and 
ifcicks  placed  for  a  direction.  Where  there  are  too  many  come 
'up  to  grow  together,  they  may  be  drawn,  and  tranfplantcd  for 
other  places,  or  thrown  away,  if  plenty  of  feeds  can  always  be 
had  ;  and  thus  may  thefe  plants  be  raifed  in  their  proper 
places,  without  the  trouble  of  removing. 


PASSIFLORA. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Gynandria  Pcntandrlai  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and-  three  females ;  the  males  and 
females  growing  together  at  the  bafe :  There  are  twenty-eight 
Species  ;  one  of  which  is  proper  for  our  collection  : 

Passifjco^a. 
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PaSSIFLORA    C.OYuUa:    ThePALMATED  pASSi0N-Fx.awet< 
or  the  Common  Passion-Flower  ;  a  ligneous  climber  %  native 

of  the  Brazils. 

The  .Passion-Flowe*.  will  climb  to  a  prodigious  height  j 
Millar  fays,  "  to  forty-feet,  with  ftalks  almoft  as  large  as* 
man's  arm;'9  and  adds,  that  it  will  make  {hoots  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  long  in  one  fummer.  The  leave*  are  palmated?  be-, 
ing  fhaped  like  the  hand  ;  each  is  compofed  of  five  folioks,  the 
middle  one  of  which  is,  like  the  fingers  of  the?  hand,-  longer* 
and  the  red  are  (hotter  in  the  fame  proportion*  Thefe  foliolet 
are  fmooth,  and  have  their  edges  free  from  ferratures*  and  all 
together  form  a  fine  leaf*  The  leaves  grow  from  the  joints* 
on  fhort  foot  (talks,  from  whence  alfo  the  clafpera  come  ouu 
From  the  joints,  alfo,  the  flowers  are  produced*  in  July,  Au- 
gull,  and  September.  They  are  well  known;  and  in  (brae 
countries  ferve  as  monitors  to  the  religious,  as  fhewing  the  in* 
Aruments  of  our  Bleflcd  Saviour's  Paffion ;  for  they  bring  in 
the  leaves  of  fome  of  the  forts  to  reprefent  fome  part  of  it,  and 
the  contorted  cirrhi  for  the  flagella  with  which  he  was  fcourgetL 

This  extraordinary  plant  is  very  eafily  propagated  ;  for  h 
takes  freely  cither  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  feeds,  i.  By  cuttings- 
Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a  moift  rich  foil,  at  the  beginning 
of  March.  The  beds  (hould  be  immediately  hooped,  and  every 
day,  during  the  drying  March  winds  and  fun,  fhould  be  covered 
with  mats;  and  all  that  time  they  fhould  have  frequent  water* 
ings  in  the  evening.  In  moift,  hazy,  or  cloudy  weather,  they 
fhould  be  conftantly  uncovered ;  and  with  this  management' 
many  of  them  will  ftrike  root.  If,  through  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer, the  mats  be  applied,  and  evening  waterings  continued*, 
the  plants  being  thus  kept  cool  and  moift,  will  fhoot  to  be  good 
ones  by  the  autumn.  During  the  winter,  the  mats  muft  be  ap- 
plied in  frofty  weather ;  and  in  the  fpring  they  may  be  fet  out 
to  ftand.  2.  Good  plants  arc  obtained  by  layers ;  for  thefe 
being  laid  in  the  ground  in  the  fpring,  will  have  ftruck  root, 
and  be  good  plants  for  removing  the  fpring  following.  3.  By 
feeds.  Thefe  (liouid  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  fine  fkndy  foil, 
from  a  rich  meadow ;  and  thefe  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
fliady  border.  In  thefe  pots  they  will  readily  come  up;  and  at. 
the  approach  of  winter  fhould  be  removed  into  the  greenhoufe*  • 
or  fet  under  an  hot-bed-franir      Tf  *^c    "bring  following  they 
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may  refume  their  old  place ;  and  the  fpring  after  that  may  be 
fet  out  for  good. 

The  after-management  will  be,  if  planted  to  climb  up  trees 
in  warm  well-fheltered  places,  to  take  away  the  dead  (hoots  in 
the  fpring  that  have  been  killed  by  the  frofts ;  for  thefe  will 
not  only  appear  unfightly,  but  by  fhortening  vthe  branches  it 
will  caufe  them  to  (hoot  Wronger  and  flower  better.  If  planted 
againft  high  walls,  they  [muft  be  conftantly  nailed  up  as  they 
fhoot ,  and  in  the  fpring  following  the  branches  muft  be  (hort- 
ened,  and  the  others  taken  away.  If  they  be  reduced  to  about  a 
yard  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  all  weak  (hoots  cut  out,  you 
will  be  pretty  fure  of  having  plenty  of  good  bloom  the  fummer 
after.  This  fort  is  fucceeded  by  a  large,  oval,  yellow  fruit,  which 
alfo  looks  well.  As  this  plant  is  rather  tender,  and  requires 
mats  to  be  nailed  before  it  in  very  hard  froft,  thefe  mats  muft 
be  always  taken  off  immediately  on  the  alteration  of  weather ; 
for  otherwife  the  Items  will  grow  mouldy,  and  be  deftroyed  that 
way.  And  as  it  is  ufual  to  lay  ftraw,  dung,  &c.  about  the 
items  to  prevent  the  froft  penetrating  the  ground,  this  dung, 
&c.  muft  not  be  laid  up  to  the  ftem  fo  as  to  touch  it,  but  all 
round  it ;  for  if  it  is  laid  up  to  the  ftem,  the  bark  will  be  de- 
ftroyed, and  the  tree  killed,  and  alfo  very  little  chance  remain 
of  the  root's  throwing  out  frefli  (hoots,  as  it  often  does  when  the 
plant  is  killed  down  to  the  ground. 


PERIPLOCA. 

LlNNEAff  Clafs  and  Order,  Pent  anuria  Digynia :  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  two  females :  There  are  fus 
Species  ;  one  of  which  is  fufficicntly  hardly  for  this  climate. 

Periploca  Grxca  :  The  Peri ploca,  or  Virginia  Silk, 
or  Climbing  Dog's  Bane;  a  ligneous  climber;  native  of  Syria. 

The  Periploca  is  a  fine  climbing  plant,  that  will  wind  itfelf 
with  its  ligneous  branches  about  whatever  tree,  hedge,  pale,  or 
pole  is  near  it  $  and  will  arife,  by  the  affiftance  of  iuch  fupport, 
to  the  height  of  above  thirty  feet;  and  where  no  tree  or  fup- 
port is  at  hand  to  wind  about,  it  will  knit  or  entangle  itfelf 
together,  in  a  moft  complicated  manner.  The  ftalks  of  the 
older  branches,  which  are  moft  woody,  are  cp.cred  with  a  dark- 
brown  bark,  whilft  \hz  younger  fhoats  ac  more  mottled  with 
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the  different  colours  of  brown  and  grey,  and  the  ends  of  the 
youugeft  fhoots  are  often  of  a  light-green.  The  {talks  are 
round,  and  the  bark  is  fmooth.  The  leaves  are  the  greateft 
ornament  to  this  plant  ;  for  they  are  tolerably  large,  and  of  a 
good  fliining  green  colour  on  their  upper  furface,  and  caufe  a 
variety  by  exhibiting  their  under  furface  of  an  hoary  caft. 
Their  figure  is  oblong,  or  rather  more  inclined  to  the  ihape  of  a 
ipcar,  as  their  ends  arc  pointed,  and  they  (land  oppofite  by  pairs 
on  ihort  footfhdks.  Their  flowers  afford  plcafurc  to  the  curious 
examiner  of  nature.  Each  of  them  fingly  has  a  ftar-like  ap- 
pearance ;  for  though  it  is  compofed  of  one  petal  only,  yet  the 
rim  is  divided  into  tegmenta,  which  expand  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  form  that  figure.  Their  infidc  is  hairy,  as  is  alfo  the  necta- 
jrium,  which  fu  no  and  3  the  petal.  Four  or  five  of  the  flowers 
grow  together,  forming  a  kind  of  umbel.  They  are  of  a  cho- 
colate colour,  arc  lmall,  and  will  be  in  blow  in  July  and  Au- 
guft,  and  ibmc times  in  September.  In  the  country  where  this 
genus  grows  naturally,  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  long  taper  pod, 
with  ccmprcllcd  feeds,  having  down  to  their  topi.  ' 

The  propagation  of  this  climber  is  very  eafy;  for  if  the 
cuttings  arc  planted  in  a  light,  moift  foil,  in  the  autumn  or  in 
the  fpring,  they  will  readily  ftrike  root.  Three  joints  at  leaft 
fhould  be  allowed  to  each  cutting  :  They  fhould  be  the  bottom 
of  the  preceding  fu miner's  fhoot  ;  and  two  of  the  joints  fhould 
be  planted  deep  in  the  foil. 

Another,  and  a  never-failing  method  is  by  layers  ;  for  if  they 
are  laid  down  in  the  ground,  or  a  little  foil  only  loofely  thrown 
over  the  young  preceding  fummer's  fhoots,  they  will  ftrike  root  at 
the  joints,  and  be  good  plants  for  removing  the  winter  following* 


PHILADELPHUS. 

Li  we  an  Clafs  and  Order,  Icofandria  Monogynia  ?  Each 
flower  contains  about  twenty  males  and  one  female  :  There  are 
only  two  SjM-.t'ii-s  : 

1.  l'liiLADKLi'iius  Coronarius  :  The  Common  Syrixg a,  or 
the  Cui:uMr.KR-TxKE,    or  the  Mock  Or/unge  •    a  deciduous. 
jh'ub  ;  native  place  unccitaiu. 

2.  Pm, 
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*.  Philadelphia  Inodorus:  The  Carolina  Syr inga,  or 
the  Scentless  Syringa  ;  a  tall  deciduous  Jhrub ;  native  of 
fcarolina. 

1.  The  Common  Syr  inga  admits  of  three  remarkable 
Varieties :  Common  Syringa,  Double  Syringa,  and  Dwarf 
Syringa. 

The  Common  Syringa,  or  Mock  Orange,  is   a  very  beautiful 
flirub,  about  fix    feet  in  growth:    It  fends    forth   numerous 
branches  from  the  root,  which  are  brittle  and  full  of  pith.  Thefe 
alfo  fend  out  others  from  their  fides  that  are  fhorter,  ftand  ge- 
nerally oppofite  by  pairs,  and  are  alternately  of  contrary  di- 
rections.   Thefe  younger  fhoots  are  flender,  jointed,  and  co- 
vered, fome  with    a  fraooth  pale-brown   bark,  others   with  a 
fmooth  bark  of  a  darker  colour.      The  leaves  are  large,  and 
placed  oppofite  by  pairs  on  fliort  footftalks.     They  are  of  an 
oval,  fpear-fhaped  figure,    of  a  ftrorig  green  colour,  and  have 
the  flavour  of  a  cucumber.     Their  edges   are  irregularly   in- 
dented, their  furface  is  rough,'  and  they  fall  off  early  in  the 
autumn.     This  fhrub,  by  its  flowers,   makes  a  fine  figure  in 
May  and  June ;  for  they  are  produced  in  clu Iters  both  at  the 
end  and  from  the  fides  of  the  branches.    They  arc  of  a  fine 
white  colour,  and  exceedingly  fragrant.    The  petals  of  which 
each  is  compofed  are  large,  and  fpread  open  like  thofe  of  the 
Orange ;  and  then  forming  branches,  which  Hand  each  on  its 
pwn  feparate  fhort  footftalk,  and  being  produced  in  plenty  all 
over  the  fhrub,  both  at  once  feaft  the  eye  and  the  fmcll :  The 
eye,  by  the  pleafing  appearance  it  will  then  have  ;  the  fmell, 
as  the  air  at  fome  diftance  will  be  replete  with  the  odoriferous 
particles  conftantly  emitteo)  from  thofe  fragrant  flowers.    Theie 
flowers,    however,    are    very   improper    for  chimneys,  watcr- 
glafles,  &c.  in  rooms  ;  for  in  thofe  places  their  feent  will  be 
too  ftrong;  and  for  the  ladies  in  particular,  often  too  powerful. 
The  Doublc-Jlowering  Syringa  is  a  low  variety  of  this  fpecies, 
feldom  riiing  to  more    than  a    yard  high.      The  defcription 
of  the  other  belongs  to  this  fort,  except  that  the  leaves  and 
Jbranchcs  are  proportionally  fmaller   and  more  numerous,  and 
the   bark  of  the  flioots  of  a  lighter  brown.      It  is  called  the 
Double-flowering    Syringa,    becaufe    it     fometimes     produces 
a  flower  or  two  with    three  or  four  rows  of  petals  ;    whereas, 
in    general,    the    flowers,     which    are    \^y\t    few,  and     fel- 
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dom  produced,  are  finglc.  They  are  much  frnaller  than  thofe 
of  the  other ;  and  you  will  not  fee  a  flower  of  any  kind  on 
this  fhruh  often  er  pcihaps  than  once  in  five  years*  It  is  hardly 
worth  propiiy-inng  on  this  account;  fo  that  a  few  plants  only 
oj;ht  to  be  admitted  into  a  collection,  to  be  ready  for  obfervation. 

The  7.\ '.•«*/  Syrhijra  is  ftill  of  loweT  growth  than  the  other. 
f<ldom  aii.lng  to  more  than  two  feet  in  height*  The  defcrip- 
f  ."ii  oi  ihc  firit  fort  ftill  agrees  with  this ;  only  that  the  branches 
and  leaves  arc  ftill  proportionally  fmaller  and  more  numerous, 
and  thebarkjis  ftill  of  a  lighter  brown.  It  never  produces  flowers. 

2.  The  Carolina  Syringa  is  the  talleft  grower  by  far  of 
any  fort  of  the  Syringa,  and  makes  the  grandeft  (how  when 
in  blow ;  though  the  flowers  arc  deftitute  of  fmell.  It  will 
grow  to  about  fourteen  feet  in  height ;  the  branches  are  nu- 
merous and  (lender,  and  the  bark  on  the  young  (hoots  is  'fmooth 
and  brown.  The  leaves  alfo  are  fmooth  and  entire,  and  placed 
oppofitc  by  pairs  on  longifh  footftalks.  The  flowers,  which  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  fine  white  colour, 
and,  being  larger  than  thofc  of  the  firft  fort,  have  a  noble  look* 

The  propagation  of  all  the  forts  is  very  eafy  ;  They  ate  en- 
crcafed by  layers,  cuttings  or  fuckers.  i.Themoft  certain  method 
is  by  layers  ;  for  the  young  twigs  being  kid  in  the  earth  in  the 
winter,  will  be  good»rooted  plants  by  the  autumn  following. 
2.  Thefc  plants  may  be  encrcafed  by  cuttings,  which  being 
planted  in  October,  in  a  fliady  moift  border,  many  of  them 
will  grow  ;  though  it  will  be  proper  to  let  thofe  of  the  Caro- 
lina fort  remain  until  fpring,  and  then  to  plant  them  in  pots, 
and  help  them  by  a  little  heat  in  the  bed.  By  this  affiftance, 
hardly  one  cutting  will  fail.  3.  They  may  be  alfo  encrcafed 
by  fuckers  ;  for  all  the  forts  throw  out  fuckers,  though  the  Ca- 
rolina Syringa  the  leaft  of  any.  Thefc  will  all  ftrikc  root,  and 
be  fie  for  the  nurfcry-ground  :  Nay,  the  Double-flowering  and 
the  Dwarf  forts  are  always  encrcafed  this  way  ;  lor  thefe  plants 
having  Hood  five  or  fix  years,  may  be  taken  up  and  divided  intc* 
iVveial  fcoroa.  All  the  plants,  however,  whether  raifed  from 
layer*,  cuttings,  or  fucker*,  fliould  be  planted  in  the  nurfcry- 
ground  to  get  itrength,  before  they  are  fct  out  for  good.  They 
ihould  he  planted  a  foot  afunder,  and  the  dilhince  in  the  rows 
ihy.iiJ   be    two  feet.      After  thia,  they  will  require  no  other 
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«tre  tlian  hoeing  the  weeds,  until  they  hare  flood  about  two 
ye&rs,  which  will  be  long  enough  for  them  to  Hand  there. 


PHILLYREA. 

LlNNEAN  Clafs  and  Order,  Diandria  Monygynia  :  Each 
flower  contains  two  males  and  one  female  :  There  arc  three 
Species; 

i.  PtoiLLTREA  Media  :  The  Oval-leaved  Phillyrea,  or 
Mock  Privet,  or  the  Medial-leaved  Phillyrea  ;  a  tall 
evergreen  Jbruh ;  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

2.  Phillyrea  Lati/otia :  The  Broad-leaved  Phillyrea, 
or  Mock  Privet  ;  a  tall  evergreen  Jhrub  \  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe. 

3.  Phillyrea  Angufilfolla  :  The  Narrow-leaved  Phil- 
lyrea, or  Mock  Privet  5  a  deciduous Jhrub ;  native  of  Spain 
And  Italy. 

x.  The  Oval-leaved  or  Middle  Phjllyri.  a  has  the 
following  varieties  :  Commoa  Smooth-leaved  PhiUvrea,  Pmct- 
lcaved  Phillyrea)  OU-ve-leavcd  Phillyrea. 

The  Common  Smooth-leaved  Phillyrea  will  grow  to  be  tuchv 
or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  the  branches  are  many  ;  the  oLL-r  of 
which  are  covered  with  a  dark-hrowh  bark,  but  the  b:uk  on  thi- 
young  fhoots  is  of  a  fine  green  colour.  They  arc  ova!,  fpc:u- 
ihaped,  and  grow  oppofitc,  by  pairs,  on  ftrong  flunt  fnoui-.dks. 
The  flowers  arc  produced  in  clutters,  from  the  wing.,  of  thv' 
young  branches.  They  are  fmall,  and  of  a  kind  of  guenilh- 
white  colour ;  they  appear  in  March,  and  are  fuccceded  bv 
berries,  which  are  firfl  green,  then  red,  and  black  in  the  autumn 
when  ripe. 

Privet-leaved  Phillyrea  will  grow  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  the  branches  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The 
leaves  a  little  referable  the  Privet ;  they  arc  of  a  fine  green 
colour,  and  grow  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  They  are  of  a 
lanceolate  figure,  and  their  edges  are  entire,  or  nearly  f(^ ;  for 
ferae  iigns  of  ferraturcs  fomctimes  appear.     The  flowen  grow 
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like  others,  in  clufters,  in  March.    They  arc  whitifh*  and  aft 

fucceeded  by  fmall  black  berries. 

The  Olive-leaved  PhiUyrea  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  tho 
forts.  It  will  grow  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  j  and 
the  branches,  which  are  not  numerous,  fpread  abroad  in  a  free 
eafy  manner,  which  may  not  improperly  be  faid  to  give  the  tree 
a  fine  air.  They  are  long  and  (lender,  and  are  covered  with^ 
a  light-brown  bark ;  and  on  thefe  the  leaves  (land  oppofite  by 
pairs,  at  proper  intervals,  on  ihort  footftalks.  They  rcfemble- 
thofe  of  the  Olive-tree,  and  are  of  fo  delightful  a  green  as  ta 
force  eftccm.  Their  furface  is  exceeding  fmooth,  their  edges 
are  entire,  and  the  membrane  of  a  thickifh  confiftence.  Th* 
flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  and  like  the  other  forts  make  no 
fhow.     They  are  fucceeded  by  fingle  roundifh  berries. 

2.  The  Broad-leaved  Phillyrea  will  grow  to  be  about 
twelve  feet  high.  The  branches  fcem  to  be  produced  ftronger 
and  more  upright  than  thofe  pf  the  former  fpecies.  The  bark 
is  of  a  grey  colour,  fpottcd  with  white,  which  has  a  pretty 
effect ;  and  the  leaves  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  They  are  of  a 
hcart-fliaped  oval  figure,  of  a  thick  confiftence,  and  a  ftrong 
dark-green  colour.  Their  edges  are  fharply  fcrrated,  and  they 
{land  on  fhort  flrong  footflalks.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  in  clufters,  in  March.  They  are  of 
a  kind  of  greenifh- white  colour,  make  no  fhow,  and  arc  fucceed- 
ed by  fmall  round  black  berries. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  the  Zfcv-lcaved  Phillyrea^  tho 
Prickly  Phillyrea^  the  Olive  Phillyrea  with  flightly-fcrrated 
Ed-es. 

3.  The  Narrow-leaved  Phillyrea  is  of  lower  growth, 
fcldom  rifing  higher  than  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  branches  are 
few  and  flender,  and  they  alfo  are  beautifully  fpotted  with  grey 
fpots.  The  leaves,  like  the  others,  ftand  oppofite  by  pairs. 
They  are  long  and  narrow,  fpear-ftiaped,  and  undivided,  of  a 
vlecp  green  colour,  and  of  a  thick  confidence.  Their  edges  are 
entire,  and  they  alfo  ftand  on  fliort  footftalks.  The  flowers, 
like  the  others,  make  no  fhow.  They  are  whitiih,  and  grow  in 
clutters  from  the  wings  of  the  branches,  in  March  \  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  round  black  berries. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  the  Roicmary  fbillyrea\ 
lavender  Phillyrea^  Striped  Phillyrea^  &c. 
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"The  Pbitlyreas  are  to  be  propagated  by  feeds  or   layers. 
I.  By  feeds.  Thefe  ripen  in  the  autumn,  and  fhould  be  fovvn  lbon 
after.     The  mould  muft  be  made  fine  ; l  arid  if  is  not  naturally 
iandy,  if  fomc  drift  fand  be  added,  it  will  be   fo  much   the 
better.     The  feeds  for. the  moft  part-  remain  until  the  fecond 
fpring  before  they  come  up ;  and  if  they  are  not  fownfoon  after 
they  are  ripet  fome  will  come  up  even  the  third  fpring  after. 
They  muflt  be  fown  about  an  inch  deep ;  and  during  the  follow- 
ing fummer  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.     After  they  are 
come  up,  the  fame  care  muft  be  obferved,  and  aifo  watering  in 
dry  weather;    and  if  the   beds  are    hooped,  and   the  plants 
(haded  in  the  hotteff  feafori,  they  will  be  fo  much  the  better 
for  it.      However,    at  the  approach  of  winter  they  mull  be 
hooped,  and  the  beds  covered  with  mats  in  the  hardeft  frofls, 
•therwife  there   will  be  danger  of  lofing  the  whole  crop  ;  tor 
thefe  trees,  though  they  arc  very  hardy  when  grown  tolerably 
large,  are  rather  tender  whilfl  feedlings.     It  will  be  proper  to 
let  them  remain  in  the  feed-beds,  with  this  management*,  far  two* 
fummers ;  and  then,  waiting  for  the  firft  autumnal  rains,  whe- 
ther in  September  or  October  (and  having  prepared  a  fpot  of 
ground),  they  fhould  at  that  junfturebe  planted  out,  ajid  this 
will  occafion   them  immediately  to  ftrike   root.     The  diftance 
they  fhould  be  planted  from  each  other  need  not  be  more  than  a 
foot,  if  they  are  not  defigned  to  remain  long  in  the  nu fiery  :    If, 
there  is  a  probability  of  their  not  being  wanted  for  fome  years, 
they  fhould  be  allowed  near  double   that  diftancc  ;  and  every 
winter  the  ground  in  the  rows  fhould  be  well  dug,  to  break 
their  roots,  and  caufe  them  to  put  out  frcfli   fibres,  otherwife 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  being  loft,  when  brought  into  the 
flirubbery-quarters.  .  *.  3y  lasers  they  will  eafily  grow.     The 
autumn  is  the  belt  time  for  this  operation,  and  the  young  fhoots 
are  fit  for  the  purpofe.     The  bell  way  of  layering  them  is  by 
making  a  flit  at  the  joint  ;  tho'  the}-  will  often  grow  well'  bv  a 
twift  being  only  made.     When  the  gardener  chooies  the  metho.i 
of  twilling  a  young  branch  for  the  layers,  he  muft  be  careful 
to  twift  it  about  a  joint  fo  as  only  to  break  the  bark  ;  for  if  it  is 
too  much  twiftcd,  it  will  die  from  that  time,  and  his  cxpefta- 
tions  wholly  vanifli.     But  if  it  be  gently  twiftcd  with  art  and 
$are,  it  will  aj  the  twiftejj  parts  be.  preparing  to  ftrifce  roat.  iUi,i 
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by  the  autumn  following,  as  well  as  thofc  layers  that  had  hem 
(lit,  will  have  good  roots ;  the  flrongeft  of  which  will  be  fit 
for  planting  where  they  are  wanted  to  remain,  whilft  the  weaker 
and  worft-rooted  layers  may  be  planted  in  the  nurfery-grOund 
lik£  the  feedljngs,  and  treated  accordingly, 


PHLOMIS. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Didynamia  Gyrnnojpermia  9 
Each  flower  contains  four  males  and  one  female ;  two  of  th» 
males  being  fomewhat  longer  than  the  other  two ;  and  the  feeds 
being  naked.  There  are  fourteen  Species  j  two  of  which  arc 
adapted  to  the  fhrubbcry. 

1.  Phlomis  Fruticofa  :  The  Yellow  Phlomis,  or  Jeru- 
salem Sage  ;  a  nan- deciduous  heary  Jhruh  ;  native  of  Spain  and 
Sicily. 

2.  Phlomis  Purpurea:  The  Purple  Phlomis,  or  Portu- 
gal Sage  ;  a  non- deciduous  hoary  Jbrub ;  native  of  Portugal  and 
Italy. 

1.  The  Yellow  Phlomis,  or  Jerusalem  Sage.  The 
varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  The  Broad-leaved  Sage-tree  of  Je* 
rufalem,  The  Narrow- leaved  Jerufalem  Sage-tree,  The  Cretan 
Sage-tree. 

The  Broad-leaved  Jerufalem  Sage-tree  is  now  become  very 
common  in  our  gardens,  which  indeed  is  no  wonder,  as  its 
beauty  is  grtat,  and  its  culture  cafy.  It  will  grow  to  be  about 
five  feet  high,  and  fpreads  its  branches  without  order  all  around* 
The  older  branches  are  covered  with  a  dirty,  greenifh,  dead, 
falling,  ill-looking  bark  ;  and  this  is  the  worfl  property  of  this 
Hi  rub  :  But  the  younger  fhoots  are  white  and  beautiful ;  they 
are  four-cornered,  woolly,  and  foft  to  the  touch.  The  leaves 
are  roundifti  and  oblong,  and  moderately  large  ;  and  thefe  grow 
oppofitc  at  the  joints  of  the  fhrub  on  long  footftalks.  They 
are  hoary  to  a  degree  o£  whitenefs,  and  their  footftalks  alfo  are 
woolly,  white,  tough,  and  flrong.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  Jun$,  July,  and  Auguft,  at  the  top  joints  of  the  young  flioott, 

in 
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in  large  whorled  bunched  They  are  of  the  labiated  kind,  each 
confifting  of  two  lips,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  forked,  and 
bends  over  the  other.  A  finer  fellow  can,  hardly  be  conceived 
-  than  the  colour  of  which  they  are  poffefled  ;  and  being  large, 
they  exhibit  their  golden  flowers  at  a  great  diftance,  caufing 
thereby  a  handfome  fhew. 

The  Narrow-leaved  Jerufalem  Sage-tree  is  of  lower  growth 
than  the  other,  feldom  riling  higher  than  a  yard  or  four  feet. 

.  This  flirub  is  in  every  refped  like  the  other ;  only  the  fhoots 
feem  to  have  a  more  upright  tendency  of  growth.  The  leaves 
alfo,  which  are  narrower,  are  more  inclined  to  a  lanceolate 
form :  They  are  numerous  in  both  the  forts,  and  hide  the  defor- 

,  mity  of  the  bark  on  the  older  Hems,  which  renders  them  left 
exceptionable  on  that  account.  In  fliort,  thefe  forts  are  quali- 
fied for  flirubberies  of  all  kinds,  or  to  be  fet  in  borders  of  flower- 
gardens,  where  they  will  flower,  and  be  exceeded  even  in  that 
refpect  by  very  few  llirubs. 

Cretan  Sage-tree  is  flill  of  lower  growth  than  either  of  the 
former,  feldom  arriving  to  a  yard  in  height.  The  leaves  are  of 
the  fame  white,  hoary  nature  ;  they  are  very  broad,  and  ifond 
on  long  footflalks.  The  flowers  are  alfo  of  a  delightful  yellow 
colour,  very  large,  and  grow  in  large  whorls,  which  give  the 
plant  great  beauty. 

a.  Purple  Phlomis,  or  Portugal  Sage.  The  ftalks  of 
this  fpecies  are  woody,  four  feet  high,  and  fend  forth  feveral 
angular  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  white  bark.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  oblong,  woolly  underneath,  crenated, 
and  grow  on  fhort  footflalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
whorls,  from  the  joints  of  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  deep 
purple  colour,  and  have  narrow  involucra.  They  appear  in 
June  and  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  with  iron-coloured  flowers  ; 
and  another  with  flowers  of  a  bright  purple. 

There  are  fome  other  fhrubby  forts  of  Pblomis,  of  great 
beauty  ;  but  thefe  not  only  often  lofe  their  leaves,  and  even 
branches,  from  the  firft  froft,  but  are  frequently  wholly  de- 
ftroyed,  if  it  happens  to  be  fevere.  They  are  low  fhrubs,  very 
beautiful,  and  look  well  among  perennial  flowers,  where  they 
grill  not  only  clafs  as  to  fize  with  many  of  that  fort,  but,  being 

rather 
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rather  tender,  may  with  them  have  fuch  extraordinary  care  st 
the  owner  may  think  proper  to  allow  them. 

The  propagation  of  the  above  forts  is  very  eafy,  either  by 
layers  or  cuttings,  i.  If  a  little  earth  be  thrown  upon  the 
branches,  any  time  in  the  winter,  they  will  {hike  root,  and  be 
good  plants  by  the  autumn  following,  fit  for  any  place*  Thus 
cafy  is  the  culture  by  that  method.  2.  The  cuttings  will  alfo 
grow,  if  planted  any  time  of  the  year.  Thofe  planted  in 
winter  fhould  be  the  woody  (hoots  of  the  former  furnmer  • 
Thefc  may  be  fct  clofe  in  a  fliady  border ;  and  being  watered 
in  dry  weather,  will  often  grow.  This  (lirub  may  be  propagate 
ed  by  young  flips  alio,  in  any  of  the  fummer  months.  Thefe 
ihould  be  planted  in  a  fliady  border,  like  Sage,  and  well  watered. 
If  the  border  is  not  naturally  fliady,  the  beds  muft  be  hooped, 
and  covered  with  matting  in  hot  weather.  Watering  muft  be 
conihntly  afforded  them  ;  and  with  this  care  and  management 
many  of  them  will  grow. 
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Lixn'EAN  Ciafs  and  Order,  Monoccia  Monadclphia  :  Male, 
flowers  containing  many  {lamina  joined  at  the  bafc,  and  female 
flowers  containing  one  pillil,  upon  the  fame  plant ;  the  males 
being  difpofed  in  fcaly  bunches,  the  females  in  imbricated  cones'; 
There  arc  twelve  Splcies  : 

i.  Pinus  Larix  :  The  Larch,  or  Deciduous  Pine;  a 
tall  deciduous  tree  ;  native  of  Switzerland,  the  Alps,  and  fomo 
parts  of  Italy. 

2.  Pin  us  Sylvejlris  :  The  Wild  Pinf  ;  a  tall  evergreen 
tree  ;  native  of  Scotland  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

3.  Pinus  Strobus  :  The  Weymouth-Pine,  or  the  Whit* 
Pine;  a  tall  evergreen  tree  ;  native  of  New-England,  Virginia, 
Canada,  and  Carolina. 

4.  Pinus  Pinea  :  The  Stons«Pine  5  a  tall  evergreen  tree\ 

native  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
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5.  Pinus  Cembra:  The  Cembro,  or  the  CEMBROrPiNE  ;  an 
evergreen  tree;  native  of  Switzerland,  the  Alps,  Siberia,  and 
Tartary. 

.6.  Pinus  Tadai  The  Swamp  Pine  ;  a  tall  evergreen  treei 
native  of  the  fwamps  of  Virginia  and  Canada* 

7.  Pinus  Cedrus  :  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  a  tall  ever* 
green  tree ;  native  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

8.  Pinus  Picea  :  The  Yew-leaved  Fir  ;  a  taH  evergreen 
tree  \  native  of  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

9.  Pinus  jfUes  :  The  European  Spruce-Fir;  a  tall 
evergreen  tree  $  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  of 
Ana. 

10.  Pinus  Canadenjts  :  Tne  American  Spruce-Fir,  or 
the  Newfoundland  Spruce-Fir  ;  a  tall  evergreen  tree; 
native  of  Canada,  Pennfylvania,  and  other  parts  of  North 
America. 

11.  Pinus  Balfamea  :  The  Hemlock-Fir  ;  a  low  ever- 
green tree  ;  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 

12.  Pinus  Orientalh  :  The  Oriental;  Fir  ;  a  low  ever- 
green tree  ;  native  of  the  Eaft, 

I.  The  Larch.  This  is  a  lofty  tree  :  its  branches  are 
Qendcr,  and  incline  downward  :  the  leaves  are  of  a  light  green; 
and,  like  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  are  bunched  together  like  the 
pencils  or  little  bruihes  of  the  painter.  In  fprjng,  when  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  breaking  out,  the  Larch  has  a  particularly 
elegant  appearance  ;  and  in  winter,  it  gives  variety  to  a  wooded 
fcene  by  a  remarkablenefs  in  its  naked  branches :  It  is  iq. 
good  cftcem  as  an  Ornamental ;  and  its  timber  is  of  the  more 
ufeftil  kind  :  it  is  fuperior  to  that  of  moil  of  the  Pinus  tribe. 
Handury  fays,  ^  Many  encomiums  have  been  bellowed  on, 
the  timber  of  the  Larch  :  nnd  we  find  fuch  a  favourable  ac- 
count of  it  in  antient  authors,  as  fhould  induce  us  to  think  it 
would  be  proper  for  almoft  any  ufc,  Evelyn  recites  a  (lory 
cf  Witien,  a  Dutch  writer,  that  a  fhip  built  of  this  timber  and 
Cyprefs,  had  been  found  in  the  Numidian  fea,  twelve  fathom* 
under  water,  found  and  entire,  and  reduced  to  fuch  a  hardnefs 
as  to  refill  the  fharpeit  tool,  after  it  had  lain  fubmcrged  above 
£  thoufand  four  hundred  years.  •  Certain  it  is,  this  is  an  exceU 
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lent  wood  for  fliip  and  houfe  building.  At  Venice  this  wood  if 
frequently  ufed  in  building  their  houfes,  as  well  as  in  Switzcr. 
land,  where  thefe  trees  abound  :  So  that,  without  all  doubt,  the 
Larch  excels  for  mails  for  fliips,  or  beams  for  houfes,  doors, 
windows,  &c.  particularly  as  it  is  faid  to  refill  the  worm. 

"  In  Switzerland,  their  houfes  are  covered  with  boards  of  this 
wood,  cut  out  a  foot  fquare ;  and  as  it  emits  a  refinous  fub- 
lluncc,  it    fo  diffbfes  itfclf  into  every  joint  and    crevice,  and 
becomes  fo  compact  and  ciofe,  as  well  as  fo  hardened  by  the 
air,  as  to  render  the  covering  proof  again  (I  all  weather.    But 
as  fuch  covering  for  houfes  would  caufc  great  devaluation  in 
cafe  of  fire,  the  buildings  arc  confined  to  a  limited  diftance,  bj 
an  order  of  police  from  the  magifh'atcs.     The  wood,  when  firft 
laid  on  the  houfes,  is  faid  to  be  very  white  ;  but  this  colour,  in 
two  or  three  years,  is  changed,  by  means  of  the  fun  and  refin, 
to  a  black,  which  appears  like  a  fmooth  fliining  varai/n." 

Of  the  Common  Larch  there  are  feveral  varietits.  The  flowers 
which  the  commoneft  fort  exhibits  early  in  the  fpring  are  of  a  de- 
licate Tricolour  ;  another  fort  produces  white  flowers  at  the  fame 
feafon,  and  thefe  have  a  delightful  effect  among  thole  of  the 
Red  fort ;  whilft  another,  called  the  Black  Newfoundland  Larixy 
encrcafes  the  variety,  tho'  by  an  afpect  little  differing  from  the 
others.  There  are  alfo  Larches  with  grcenijlj  flowers,  pah-red, 
&c.  all  of  which  are  accidental  varieties  from  feeds.  Thefe 
varieties  arc  caflly  diitinguifhed,  even  when  out  of  blow  :  The 
young  fhoots  of  the  White-flowering  Larch  are  of  the  lighteft 
green,  and  the  cones  when  ripe  are  nearly  white.  The  Red- 
flowering  Larch  has  its  fhoots  of  a  rcddifli 'cafl,  and  the  cones 
arc  of  a  brown  colour ;  whilft  the  cones  and  fhoots  of  the  Black 
Newfoundland  Larch  are  in  the  fame  manner  proportionally 
tinged.  The  cones,  which  arc  a  very  great  ornament  to  feveral 
forts  of  the  Pines,  are  very  little  to  thefe.  Their  chief  beauty 
confifts  in  the  manner  of  their  growth,  the  nature  and  beauty  of 
their  pencilled  leaves,  and  fair  flowers  ;  for  the  cones  that  fuc- 
ceed  them  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifli,  a  reddifh,  or  a  blackifh  brown 
colour,  and  make  no  figure. 

The  method  of  propagation  is  from  feed  :  The  cones  may 
he  gathered  in  November,  and  fhould  be  left  in  a  dry  place  till 
the  fpring.     Juft  before  fowing,  let  the  cones  be  opened  or  torn 
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into  four  quarters  by  a  knife,  the  point  of  which  ,muft  be  thruft 
exactly  down  the  center,  fo  that  the  feeds  in  their  refpectiv* 
places  may  not  be  damaged.     Formerly,  great  pains  were  bc- 
fiowed  in  getting  at  the  feeds,   by  cutting  off  the  fcales  of  the 
cones  fingly,  and  letting  the  feeds  drop.     This  occafioned  great 
expence  to  thofe  who  wanted  a  quantity  of  feeds ;  fo  that  it  is 
wholly  laid  afide  now,  for  the  more  eafy  method  of  opening 
them  with  knives,  and  then  threftung  them.     A  certain  price  U 
generally  allowed  per  thoufand  to  the  poor  for  opening  them. 
When  afufficient  quantity  is  opened,  they  fliould  be  thrcflied  in 
a  room,  which  will  divide  the    fcales,   and  diflodge  the  feeds, 
without  injuring  many  of  them.     Three  thoufand  cones  will  ge- 
nerally produce  about  a  pound  of  good  feeds.     The  cones  being 
fufficiently  broken,  and  the  feeds  thrcflied  out,  they  (hould  be 
winnowed  or  fieved,  to  have  clear  feeds ;   after  which  they  will 
be  ready  for  fowing.    Let  the  feminary  conlift  of  a  fpot  of  fine 
light  earth  ;  and  let  the  feeds  be  fowed  in  beds  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep.     In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  appear,  they  fliould 
be  gently  rcfrefhed  with  water  in  dry  weather,  and  carefully 
kept  clean  of  weeds  during  the  whole  fummer.     By  the  autumn 
they  will  not  have  fhot  more  than  an  inch  or  two  ;  and  in  fpring 
.  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  in  beds  about  three  inches  afundcr. 
The  fpring  following,  they  mufl  be  taken  out  of  theft  beds  with 
care,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery -ground,   three  feet  afunder  ia 
'  tne  rows,  and  two  feet  diihince;  and  here,  they  may  remain  un- 
til they  are  fit  to  be  planted  out  finally,  which  will  be  about  the 
fecond  or  third  year  after.  If  they  grow  well  in  the  nurfery,  it  is 
advifeable  to  plant  them  where  they  arc  to  continue  after  having 
attained  two  years  flrcngth  in  that  place,  if  the  ground  can  pof- 
fibly  be  prepared  for  their  rccrntion  ;  iincc  thcLe  trees  always 
thrive  beft  when  removed  fmall  trom  the  nurfery,  if  they  are  of 
a  fufiicicnt  iizc    not  to   be  injurtd  by  the  weeds;  if  they  are 
fmallcr,  the  owner  mull  keep  them  clean.  The  Larch-tree  will 
grow  extremely  well  on  almolt   any  foil,  as  well  in  clays  as  in 
other  forts  ;  it  thrives  amazingly  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  and 
fides  of  high  mountains;  it  is  hardy  enough  to  refill  the  feve- 
red cold,  therefore  proper  for  all   expolcd  places :    -And,  as  the 
timber  is  fo  Valuable,  and  its  growth  ibtjuick,  it  is  a  tree  which 
may  be  propagated  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Ovvner. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  WiLfc  Pine.     This  fpecies  includes  two  varieties! 

The  Scotch  Fir  and  the  Pineafter. 

The  Scotch  Fir.  This  tree  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
defcription :  and  the  method  of  propagating  it  will  be  fully 
treated  of  under  the  Article  Timber  Groves. 

The  Pineafter.  This  is  a  large  timber-tree,  and  naturally 
throws  out  very  large  arms,  fome  of  which  will  be  nearly  hori- 
zontal. "  Some  people  think  thefe  trees  are  very  ornamental  on 
their  account ;  for  in  the  winter  efpecially  they  appear  naked, 
and  are  of  a  yellow ifli  colour ;  and  being  fpread  abroad  thus 
large,  and  without  order,  in  the  mixture  of  the  more  regular 
forts  of  growing  Firs,  they  make  a  good  contraft.  The  GardeneD 
mufl  obferve,  that  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  very  large  and 
long,  apd  of  a  lighter  green  than  thofe  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  which' 
is  another  circumstance  to  direct  him  to  its  fituation ;  and  her 
muft  alfo  obferve,  that  thofe  long  and  large  leaves  which  orna- 
ment the  younger  branches  only,  give  the  tree  a  majeftic  air  j 
and  as  the  larger  arms  appear  naked  to  view,  fo  the  youngerr 
being  thus  plentifully  furnifhed,  have  a  noble  effect,  befides 
what  beauty  it  receives  from  its  numerous  cones."  Hah  bur  Y. 

Its  propagation  may  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Scotch 
Fir. 

3.  The  Weymouth  Pine.  This  is  a  princely  tree,  majeftic 
and  elegant  in  the  higheft  degree  :  Hanbury  fays,  *•  it  will 
grow  to  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  makes  fuch  ex* 
cellcnt  mafts  for  (hips,  that  the  Lcgiflature  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  enacted  a  law  enforcing  the  encouragement  of  the 
growth  of  theie  trees  in  America,  where  they  abound."  As  an 
Ornamental  it  itands  firll  of  all  the  Pines,  and  in  the  ttfes  of  its 
wood  none  of  them  excel  it.  The  bark  is  fmooth  and  foft  to 
the  touch,  and  though  of  a  duiky  brown  colour,  on  the  whole 
has  a  delicate  look.  The  leaves  are  truly  ornamental,  though 
their  colour  is  nothing  extraordinary ;  but  they  are  long  and 
(lender,  and  are  formed  into  taflcls,  which  hang  in  lb  cafy  and 
elegant  a  manner,  as  4<  to  make  one  in  love  with  the  tree." 

The  propagation  of  the  Weymouth  Pine  is  not  fo  difficult 
as  h£s  been  heretofore  underftood  :  It  may  be  raifed  in  common 
fecd*beds  with  ordinary  care.  Han  bury  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing directions  "  The:  feeds  of  the  Weymouth  Pine  are  larger 

than 
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than  thofe  of  tlie  Scotch  Fir ;  and  in  order  to  raife  the  young 
plants,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  them  in  pots  or  boxes,  which 
"nay  be  removed  into  the  fhade  after  the  plants  are  come  up, 
when  the  fun's  rays  are  violent.    If  they  are  fown  in  beds  of 
file  light  earth,  they  fhould  be  hooped,  and  conftantly  covered 
with  mats  from  the  fun's   heat,  and  as  carefully  uncovered 
when  he  fets.     In  about  fix  or  feven  weeks  after  fowihg,  th# 
young  plants  will  appear,  when  they  ftiould  be  regularly  guard- 
ed from  birds,  otherwife  all  your  feeds,  time,  and  trouble,  will 
be  loft ;  for  if  the  birds  take  to  them  at  their  firft  coming  up, 
and  are  unmolefted,  they  will  not  leave  a  fingle  plant.     The. 
•  plants  being  now  above  ground,  the  weeds  fhould  be  conftantly 
picked  out,  as  they  appear,  left  the  fibres  of  their  roots  mixing 
"with  thofc  of  the  Firs,  many  of  the  latter  may  be  drawn  out  with 
them*    In  dry  weather  they  mould  be  refreflied  with  water : 
'"  But  this  muft  be  done  fparingly,.  and  with  the  utmoft  caution  ; 
for  as  the  ftems  of  the  young  plants  are  very  flender,  by  ovcr- 
;  watering  they  are  frequently  thrown  afide,   which  they  hardly 
cverreoover.Thus,  continues  Hanbuhy:  "I  have  known  gentle- 
men, who,in]attempting  to  raife  thefe  trees,  have  fecn  the  young 
plants  go  off  without  perceiving  the  caufe  ;  and  the  more  wa- 
tering and  pains  they  have  taken,  have  found  the  plants  peril  ft 
in  this,  way  more  and  more,  to  their  great  mortification  and  afto- 
.fiiflimcnt.     In  the  fpring    following  thefe  plants   fhould  be 
-pricked  out  in  beds  half  a  foot  afunder  each  way;  and  here  thcy 
may  fland  two  years,  when  they  may  be  either  finally  planted 
«Ut,  or  removed  into    the  nurfery,  at  the  di  fiance  of  one  four 
mfundtr,  and  two  feet  in  the  rows.     If  care  has  been  taken  of 
them  in  the  nurfery,  they  may  be  removed  at  a  confiderable 
lieight  with  great  allu  ranee  of  fuccefs  :  for  it  is  much  eaiier  to 
snake  xhis  Fine  grow  than  any  of  the  other  forts :    So  that  where 
they  are  wanted  for  ornament  in  parks,  open  places,  &c.  a  fliow 
of  them  may  be  made  in  a  little  time. 

44  The  foil  the  Weymouth  Pine  delights  in  mcfi  is  a  liir.dv 
lorm;  but  it  likes  other  foils  of  an  inferior  nature  :  and  alt  ho* 
it  13  not  generally  to  be  planted  on  all  lands,  like  the  Scotch  Fir# 
yet  I  have  fcen  it  luxurianc  and  healthy,  making  ..ro  < ;  ihurts, 
on  blue  and  red  clays,  and  other  forts  of  firor.g  ground.  On 
&<my  and  flary  grourd,    likewifo,  1  have  fcen  fome   very  fine 
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trees :  So  that  I  believe  whoever  is  defirous  of  having  planfaV 
tions  of  this  pine,  need  not  be  curious  in  the  choice  of  lug 
ground." 

4.  The  Stone  Pine  will  not  grow  to  the  height  of  thef 
former ;  and  the  bark  is  rough,  and  on  fome  trees  of  a  reddut* 
colour.  The  leaves  are  long,  very  ornamental,  and  of  a  fine  fea-r 
green  colour.  The  cones  give  this  tree  the  grandest  look ; . 
for  they  are  fometimes  near  fix  inches  long,  and  are  large, 
thick,  and  turbinated.  The  fcalcs  are  beautifully  arranged* 
and  the  whole  cone  is  large  and  curious.  "  The  kernels  are  eata- 
ble, and  by  many  preferred  to  almonds  ;  in  Italy  they  are  ferved 
up  at  table  in  their  deficits ;  they  are  exceeding  wholefome, 
being  good  for  coughs,  colds,  confumptions,  &c.  on  which  ac- 
count only  this  tree  deferves  to  be  propagated.  Han  bite  T 
continues,  It  may  be  very  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  a  very 
great  and  dangerous  miftake  Mr.  Miller  has  committed,  by 
laying,  under  this  article  of  Stone-Pine,  that  feeds  kept  in  the 
cones  will  be  good,  and  grow,  if  they  are  fown  ten  or  twelve 
years  after  the  cones  have  been  gathered  from  the  trees ;  whereat 
the  feeds  of  this  fort,  whether  kept  in  the  cones  or  taken  out, 
are  never  good  after  the  firft  year  ;  and  though  fometimes  si  few 
plants  will  come  up  from  the  feeds  that  are  kept  in  the  cones 
for  two  years  before,  yet  this  is  but  feldom  ;  neither  muft  a 
tenth  part  of  a  crop  be  expected.  This  caution  is  the  more  ne- 
ceffary,  as  leveral  gentlemen  who  had  cones,  upon  reading  Mr. 
Miller's  Book,  and  finding  the  feeds  would  take  no  damage. 
when  kept  there,  deferred  the  work  for  a  feafon  or  two,  when 
they  thought  they  fliould  have  more  conveniency  either  of  men 
or  ground  for  their  purpofc  ;  and  were  afterwards  wholly  difap* 
pointed,  no  plants  appearing,  the  feeds  being  by  that  time 
fpoiled  and  worth  nothing." 

The  propagation  of  the  Stone  Pine  is  from  the  feeds,  which 
may  be  procured  from  their  large  cones  by  the  help  of  a  vifc;  for 
this  will  fo  effectually  break  the  cones,  without  hurting  the  feeds, 
that  they  may  be  taken  out  with  pieafurc.  The  cones  fhould 
be  frcfli,  not  older  than  a  year  or  two  at  farthefr,  or  the  feeds 
will  not  be  good  j  for  although  it  has  been  afTerted,  that  the- 
feeds  of  Pines  in  general  will  keep  in  their  cones  many  years, 
yet  the  cones  of  this  fpecies  of  Pine  are  an  exception,   as  the- 
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feeds  are  rarely  found  good  after  the  cones  are  one  year  old. 
The  fcafon  for  (owing  thefe  feeds  is  the  middle  of  March.  The 
neither  being  fine,  and  the  ground  fit  for  working,  they  fliould 
kfityn  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  beds  of  fine  light  earth.  In 
about  feven  weeks  the' plants  will  appear,  which  mud  be  kept 
dean  of  weeds,  and  now  and  then  watered  in  dry  weather  till 
July,  by  which  time  they  will  have  made  a  tolerable  (hoot.  In 
the  month  of  July  theyfhouldbe  taken  out  of  the  feed-beds, 
u4  pricked,  in  others  four  inches  afunder.  Rainy  and  cloudy 
rather  muft  be  made  choice  of  for  this  work ;  and  after 
they  ate'  planted, '  the  beds  ought  to  be  hooped,  in  order  to  be 
covered  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  which,  however,  fliould 
be  always  uncovered  in  the  night.  When  they  have  taken  to 
the  ground,  farther  covering  will  be  needlefs ;  and  here  they 
atjr  remain,  with  only  now  and  then  watering,  and  keeping 
them  clear  of  weeds,  till  the  fpring  twelvemonth  following ; 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  they  fliould  be  planted  out  in 
the  nurfery,  in  well  prepared  ground,  a  foot  afunder,  and  at  two 
feet  diftance  in  the  rows.  Here  they  may  ftand  two  years,  and 
thenihouldbe  finally  planted  out.  But  if  the  trees  are  defired 
H>  be  larger  before  they  are  brought  to  the  fpot  where  they  are 
to  Hand,  they  muft  be  kept  conftantly  removing  every  two  years 
in  the  nurfery  ;  for  without  this  management  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult tree  to  be  improved. 

The  Stone -Pine  delights  in  a  fandy  loam;  though,  like  moft 
other  Pines,  it  will  grow  well  in  almoft  any  land. 

5.  The  Cemhro-Pine  is  a  fine  tree,  though  of  lower  gro.vth 
than  any  of  the  former,  and  the  leaves  arc  very  beautiful ;  for 
they  are  of  a  lighter  green  than  moft  of  the  forts,  and  arc  pro- 
duced five  in  a  (heath.  They  are  pretty  long  and  narrow  ;  and 
*•  they  clofely  ornament  the  branches  all  round,  they  look  very 
beautiful,  and  render  the  tree  on  their  account  valuable.  The 
tones  of  thefe  trees  alio  on  their  waving  heads,  have  a  good  effect; 
for  they  are  larger  than  thofc  of  the  Pineafter,  and  the  i'quamae 
are  beautifully  arranged. 

6.  The  Swamp-Pine.  Of  this  fpecics  there  arc  many  va- 
nities :  Han  bury  gives  us  the  following  account  of  them  : 

"  The  Three-leaved  American  Swamp-Pint  is  a  very  large-grow- 
ing tree,  if  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  moift  fituation.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,   and   are    exceeding   long, 
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(lender,  and  beautiful ;  three  iflue  out  of  one  {heath,  and  they 
clofcly  garnifli  the  younger  branches.  This  is  a  tree  worthy  of 
propagation,  whether  we  regard  its  timber,  or  its  fine  appear* 
ancc  when  growing.  Its  timber  is  faid  to  be  equal  in  value 
to  that  of  moft  forts  of  the  Pine  ;  and  befidcs  the  beauty  it  re- 
ceives from  its  fine  long  three-fheathed  leaves,  its  head  will  be 
ornamented  with  very  large  cones,  the  good  eflcft  of  which  may 
be  eafily  conceived. 

**  The  Two-leaved  American  Pine  will  grow  to  be  a  large  tree, 
and  the  leaves  are  long  ;  two  only  grow  in  each  (heath,  which 
occaflons  its  being  fo  diftinguifhed.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  many  of  the  others.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  fine 
tree,  but  will  make  very  little  variety,  unlcfs  clofely  examined. 
The  cones  of  this  fort  are  much  larger,  and  the  fcales  more 
beautifully  arranged,  than  thofc  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  though  they 
are  not  of  the  fizc  of  the  former  fort.  This  Fir  alfo  likes  a 
moift  foil. 

"  The  Yellow  A?nerican  Pi/te,  the  Tettom  Tough  Pitte,  and  the 
Tough  Pine  of  the  Plains,  I  received  by  thofe  names  :  There  is 
fome  difference  in  the  fizc  and  fhape  of  the  cones,  though  that 
feems  inconfiderable.  Thcie  three  forts  make  very  little  variety 
among  themfelves ;  for  they  have  nearly  the  fame  manner  of 
growth  ;  and  though  I  have  none  that  are  yet  grown  to  any 
Urge  fizc,  yet  they  all  fcem  to  have  a  tendency  to  throw  out 
large  arms,  a  little  like  the  Pineaftcr.  How  valuable  the  timber 
may  be,  1  cannot  tefl  ;  but  the  younger  (hoots  of  all  of  them' 
arc  exceeding  tough,  and,  had  we  plenty,  would  make  excellent 
r^amls  tor  faggoting.  The  leaves  arc  long,  and  of  a  ycllowifh 
green  colour  ;  there  are  three,  and  fomctimes  two  only  in  a 
iheath.  If  a  large  quarter  of  thefe  were  to  be  planted,  to  be 
fecn  at  a  diftance,  by  any  of  the  darker-coloured  forts  of  Pines, 
their  very  different  fhadc  mull  have  a  delightful  effect. 

<l  Baftard  Pine  is  another  fort  we  receive  from  America,  tho' 
it  differs  very  little  from  fome  of  the  other  American  forts.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  (lender  ;  fometimes  two  and  fomctimes  three 
grow  in  each  flieath.  They  are  generally  of  a  yellowifh  colour 
towards  their  bafe,  though  their  ends  are  green.  The  cones  are 
rather  long  and  (lender,  and  the  ends  of  the  fcales  arc  fo  point- 
ed, as  to  occafton  its  being  called  by  fome  the  Prickly-coned 
Pine. 

•■  Frank- 
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11  FfmkinctnffPini  is  another  American  fort,  which  we  receive 
vnder  that  name.  The  leaves  of  it  are  long,  and  of  a  fine  green 
colour.  They  are  narrow,  and  three  are  contained  in  each 
tfheath.  They  clofcly  ornament  the  younger  branches  all  around. 
This  tree^  however,  beautiful  as  it  is  on  their  account,  makes 
little  variety  among^he  Pines,  for  many  others  look  like  it ;  but 
by  the  cones  it  makes  a  finking  difference  ;  for  thefe  are  ex* 
ceeding  large,  even  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  S tone-Pine ;  but 
their'  {bales  are  loofer,  and  their  arrangement  is  not  quite  fo 
beautiful. 

•  **  The  Dwarf-Pine,  as  its  name  imports,  is  the  leaft  grower  of 
all  the  forts  of  Pines.  It  is  an  American  plant,  and  the  leaves 
grow  two  in  a  (heath  ;  thefe  are  fliort,  and  of  a  pretty  good 
green  colour.  This  fort  is  coveted  by  fome,  on  account  of  its 
low  growth  ;  but  it  is  the  leaft  beautiful  of  any  of  the  Pines,  and 
has  naturally  a.  fhabby  look*  The  cones  are  fmall,  and  the 
fcalesare  pointed.  There  is  very  little  in  the  plant  to  make  it 
defirable. 

**  There  are  many*  other*  forts  of  American  Pines,  which  we 
receive  »from  thence  with  the  like  cant  names  as  thofe  of  the 
above,  which  I  have  chofe  to  retain,  as  they  will  probably  be 
continued  to  be  fent  over,  and  that  the  Gardener  receiving 
them  as  fuch  may  beft  know  what  to  do  with  them.  In  many 
of  thofe  forts  I  fee  at  prefent  no  material  difference,  fo  am  in- 
duced to  think  they  are  the  fame,  fent  over  with  different 
names.  Some  of  the  forts  above-mentioned  differ  in  very  few 
refpects  ;  but  I  have  chofe  to  mention  them,  as  a  perfon  may 
be  fupplicd  with  the  feeds  from  Pennfylvania,  Jcrfey,  Virginia, 
Carolina,  &c.  where  they  all  grow  naturally  :  and  having  once 
•  obtained  the  feeds,  and  from  them  plants,  they  will  become 
p leafing  objects  of  his  niceftobfervations." 

Thefe  may  all  be  propagated  in  the  fame   manner  as   the 
Weymouth. 

7.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  This,  m  its  native  foil,  has 
always  beon  confidered  as  the  moil  majeftic  tree  in  nature.  The 
leaves  grow  in  pencils  like  thofe  of  the  Larch  ;  and  the  extre- 
mities of  its  branches  are  likewife  declining  as  thofe  of  the  Deci- 
duous Pine ;  to  which  at  firft  fight  it  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance ; 
Excepting  in  that  it  is  lefs  lofty  and  more  fpreading.  There  are 
fiame  very  fine  Cedars  of  Lebanon  in  Stow  Gardens.     It  ranks 
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among  the  firft  of  the  omamtnusl  tribe :  and  the  sj/S/  of  itt 
timber  are  univerfaliy  acknowledged,  HanbH*y  enumerate* 
the  following :  "  It  was  greatly  ufed  in  the  building  of  Solomon'* 
temple,  which  at  once  convinces  us  of  its  fuperlative  excellence. 
It  is  faid  to  continue  found  fdr  two  thouiand  yean  ;.  a*4  we  arc 
told,  that  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica  there  was.  foun4 
cedar-wood  of  that  age.  The  magnificent  temples,  of  the  Fsganj* 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  true  God,  were  chiefly  b.uil*  of  this  fc* 
roous  timber.  The  ftatue  of  the  Great  Goddefa  at  Ephefut 
was  made  of  this  material  ;  and  if  this  tree  abounded  with  US  in 
great  plenty,  it  might  have  a  principal  ftiare  in  our  mojft  fiiperb 
edifices.  The  effluvia  conftantly  emitted  from  its  wood  are  find 
to  purify  the  air,  and  make  rooms  wboleibme*.  Chapters  and 
places  fet  apart  for  religious  duties,  being  wainfeotted  with  this, 
wood,  infpire  the  worfhippers  with  a  more  fblemn  awe.  It  it 
not  obnoxious  to  worms  ;  and  emits  an  oil  which  will  prefer?* 
cloth  or  books  from  worms  or  corruption.  The  fawduft  wilt 
preferve  human  bodies  from  putrefaction,  and  is  therefore  faid 
to  be  plentifully  ufed  in  the  rites  of  embalming,  where  prac- 
tifed." 

The  method  of  propagation  is  this :  Having  procured  the 
cones,  whether  from  the  Levant  or  of  our  own  growth,  the 
feeds,  a  little  before  fowing,  fhould  be  got  out  in  this  maimer  t 
Let  a  hole  be  bored  with  a  gimblct  exactly  up  the  center  of  each 
cone,  from  thebafe  to  the  apex  ;  put  them  into  a  tub  of  water, 
where  they  may  remain  till  the  next  day;  then  having  a 
wooden  peg,  rather  bigge^than  thc.gimblet,  let  it  be  thruft  down 
the  hole,  and  it  will  fo  divide  the  cones,  that  the  different  fcalee 
may  be  taken  away,  and  the  feeds  picked  out.  In  doing  this, 
great  care  muft  be  t^ken  not  to  bruife  and  hurt  the  feeds,  which 
will  then  be  very  tender.  The  foil  in  which  you  fow  thefe 
feeds  fhould  be  rather  of  a  fandy  nature  j  or,  for  want  of  this, 
fomc  mould  taken  from  a  rich  pafture,  and  fieved  with  a  little 
drift  fand,  will  ferve  the  purpofe.  Having  the  mould  and  feeds 
ready,  in  the  beginning  of  March  let  the  latter  be  fown  in  pott 
or  boxes  near  half  an  inch  deep  :  In  about  feven  or  eight  weeks 
the  plants  will  come  up,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
(hade  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  where  they  may  (land*  but  not 
under  fhelter,  ail  the  fmnmcr;  during  which  time  they  fhouW 
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be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  watered  now  and  then.  In  the 
winter-feafon  they  inuft  be  removed  into  a  warmer  lit  u  at  ion ; 
or,  if  it  is  likely  to  prove  very  icvere,  they  fhould  be  flickered 
other  by  matt,  or  removed  into  the  greenhoufe,  or  covered 
with  an  hotbed-frame;  for  they  are  fubjeft  to  lofe  their  young 
tops  at  firft,  by  the  feverity  of  frofls.  In  the  beginning  of 
April  following,  thefe  plants  may  be  pricked  out  in  beds  four 
inches  afunder;  and  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  they  fhould  be 
ihaded  and  watered  till  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they 
will  want  little  (hading  and  lefs  watering.  Indeed,  nothing 
more  is  required  than  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  co- 
vering the  ground  fo  as  to  keep  it  moift,  and  prevent  its  chap, 
ping  by  the  fun's  rays.  In  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  two 
years ;  when,  in  the,  fpring,  they  fhould  be  tranf'planted  to  the 
nurfery,  where  they  may  remain  till  they  arc  finally  planted 
out.  During  the  time  they  are  in  the  nurfcry,  and  after 
planting  out,  many  will  frequently  have  a  tendency  to  droop 
in  their  leading»fhoot :  As  foon,  therefore,  as  this  is  perceived, 
an  upright  flake  rauft  be  driven  into  the  ground,  to  which  the 
fhoots  fhould  often  be  tied  with  bafs  matting  to  keep  them  in 
their  upright  growth.  This,  however,  will  not  always  effect  it  ; 
for  fome,  after  being  tied,  fo  effectually  turn  the  fhoot  down- 
wards over  the  bandage,  though  loofe,  as  to  appear  as  if  they 
frere  beat  down  on  purpofe.  The  Larch  alfo  will  fometimes 
rebel  in  this  way  :  So  that  it  would  not  be  amifs,  in  both  cafes, 
whenever  they  firfr,  difcover  any  figns  of  fuch  a  tendency,  to 
lighten  the  head,  by  nipping  off  the  extremities  of  fome  few  of 

the  largeft  branches. 

When  thefe  trees  are'planted  out  to  remain,  they  fhould  be 
left  to  Nature,  after  being  properly  fenced  :  Not  a  knife  nor  a 
hatchet  fhould  come  near  them  ;  lopping  even  their  lowed 
branches  is  fo  injurious,  that  it  both  retards  their  growth  and 
diminifhes  their  beauty. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  will  grow  well  in  almoft  any  fort  of 
foil  or  fituation.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  obferve,  that 
in  its  native  fituation  the  roots  are  during  part  of  the  year  cover* 
td  with  froft  and  fnow. 

8.  The  Yew-leaved  Fir.  This  fpectes  includes  the. 
Silver  Fir  and  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir. 
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The  Stiver  Fir  is  a  noble  upright  tree  *  The  branches  srt 
not  very  numerous,  and  the  bark  is  fmooth  and  delicate.  The 
leaves  grow  fingly  on  the  branches,  and  their  ends  are  flightly 
indented.  Their  upper  furface  is  of  a  fine  ftrong  green  colour, 
and  their  under  has  an  ornament  of  two  white  lines,  running 
lengthways  on  each  fide  the  midrib,  on  account  of  which  filvery 
look  this  fort  is  called  the  Silver  Fir.  The  cones  are  large,  and 
grow  erect ;  and  when  the  warm  weather  comes  on,  they  fooo 
flicd  their  feeds  ;  which  mould  be  a  caution  to  all  who  wifh  to 
raife  this  plant,  to  gather  the  cones  before  that  happens. 

The  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  has  of  all  the  forts  been  raoft  covet- 
ed, on  account  of  the  great  fragrance  of  its  leaves  ;  tho*  this  b 
not  its  only  good  property  ;  for  it  is  a  very  beautiful  tree,  na- 
turally of  an  upright  growth,  and  the  branches  are  fo  ornament- 
ed with  their  balmy  leaves,  as  to  exceed  any  of  the  other  forts  in 
beauty.  The  leaves,  which  are  very  clofely  fet  on  the  branches, 
are  broad  ;  and  their  ends  are  indented.  Their  upper  furface, 
when  healthy,  is  of  a  fine  dark-green  colour,  and  their  under 
has  white  lines  on  each  fide  the  mid-rib  length-ways,  nearly  like 
thofc  of  the  Silver  Fir.  Thcfe  leaves,  when  bruifed,  are  very  - 
finely  fcentcd  ;  and  the  buds,  which  fwell  in  the  autumn  for 
the  next  year's  (hoot,  are  very  ornamental  all  winter,  being 
turgid,  and  of  a  fine  brown  colour  :  and  from  thefe  alio  exfudes 
a  kind  of  fine  turpentine,  of  the  fame  kind  of  (tho*  heightened) 
fragrancy.  The  tree  being  wounded  in  any  part,  emits  plenty  of 
this  turpentine;  and  Han  jury  fays,  "it  is  fuppofed  by  many  to 
be  the  fort  from  whence  the  Balm  of  Gilead  is  taken,  which  oc- 
caiions  this  tree  being  fo  called.  But  this  is  a  milhike  ;  for  the 
true  Balm  of  Gilead  is  taken  from  a  kind  of  Terehintbus  ;  tho* 
I  am  informed,  that  what  has  been  collected  from  this  tree  has 
been  fent  over  to  England  from  America  (where  it  grows  na- 
turally), and  often  fold  in  the  (hops  for  the  true  fort." 

Thefe  trees  arc  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  a  fhady 
border,  about  the  middle  of  March.  They  will  readily  come 
up  if  the  feeds  are  good  ;  but  as  this  is  not  often  the  cafe,  efpe- 

*  Mr.  Marsham  fay«,  «  The  tailed  trees  I  have  feen  were  Spruce  and 
Silver  Firs,  in  the  vallics  in  Switzerland.  I  faw  fcvcral  Firs  in  the  Dock- 
yard* in  Venice  40  yards  long;  and  one  of  39  yard*  was  18  inches  dia- 
meter at  the  froall  end.    I  was  told  they  came  from  Switzerland." 
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dally  If  they  are  procured  from  the  feedfracn,  they  fliould  be 
fawn  very  clofe,  btherwife  you  will  be  certain  of  having  a  very 
thin  crop.  The  fuccceding  fu miner  the  plants  will  require  no 
trouble,  except  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds ;  and  the  fpring 
after  that  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  in  beds  at  about  four 
aches  diftance  from  each  other.  Here  they  may  itand  for  two 
jean,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  in  the  nurfery,  in  rows  a 
W  afunder  every  way.  The  year,  or  at  fartheft  two  years, 
after  they  have  been  let  in  the  nurfery,  they  fliould  be  finally 
planted  out  j  for  if  they  arc  continued  longer,  many  of  them 
will  die  in  the  removal,  and  thofe  which  grow  frequently  lofe 
their  leading-fhoot,  and  meet  with  fo  great  a  check  as  to  be 
hardly  able  to  get  into  a  good  growing  flare  for  fcveral  years. 

The  Silver  Fir  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  foil 
or  fituation,  but  always  makes  the  greatcfl  progrefs  in  a  good 
rich  loamy  earth. 

The  latter  muft  be  planted  in  a  deep,  rich,  good  earth  ;  nei- 
ther will  it  live  long  in  any  other  fort  of  foil.  It  matters  little 
whether  it  be  a  black  mould,  or  of  a  fandy  nature,  provided  it 
be  deep,  and  there  is  room  for  the  roots  to  flrike  freely.  As 
thefe. trees  have  hitherto  been  planted  without  this  precaution, 
and  as  fuch  a  kind  of  foil  does  not  often  fall  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  Gardening,  very  few  trees  that  have  been  planted  ma- 
ny years  are  in  a  flourifhing  ftatc  ;  for  if  they  do  not  like  the 
foil,  or  if  the  roots  begin  to  meet  with  obfiructions,  they  foon 
begin  to  decline,  which  will  be  frequently  in-  lei's  than  feven 
years;  the  firll  notice  of  which  is,  their  leaves,  which  are  na- 
turally of  a  fine  ftrong  green  colour,  lofe  their  verdure,  and 
appear  with  a  yellow  tinge  ;  and  this  colour  grows  upon  them 
daily,  until  the  appearance  of  the  tree  is  changed.  Another  fignof 
this  tree  being  at  its  ue  plus  ultra  is,  its  producing  vail  plenty  of 
cones  ;  this  argues  a  weaknefs,  and  they  generally  die  away  by 
degrees  foon  after.  This  is  always  the  cafe  where  the  foil  does 
not  wholly  agree  with  them  ;  but  where  it  is  deq>  und  good, 
thry  will  be  healthy  and  flourifhing,  and  produce  cones  for 
feeds. 

9.  The  European  Spruce  Fir.    This  fpecics  includes  the 
Norway  Sprdcc,  and  the  Long-concd  Cornifli  Fir. 
The  Norway  Spruce  is  a  tree  of  as  much  beauty  while  grow- 
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ing,  as  its  timber  is  valuable  when  propagated  on  that  ac- 
count. Its  growth  is  naturally  like  the  Silver,  upright  :  and 
the  height  it  will  afpirc  to  may  be  eafily  conceived,  when  we 
fay  that  the  white  deal,  fo  much  coveted, by  the  joiners,  &c.  11 
the  wood  of  this  tree  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  fatisfy  the  curious 
reader  to  know,  that  from  this  Fir  pitch  is  drawn.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  they  fland  fingly  on  the  branches, 
but  the  younger  fhoots  are  very  clofely  garnilhed  with  them. 
They  are  very  narrow,  their  ends  are  pointed,  and  they  art 
pofTefled  of  fuch  beauties  as  to  excite  admiration.  The  cones  are 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  hang  downwards. 

The  manner  of  propagating  this  tree  is  nearly  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  only  this  will  more  eafily  grow  When  of 
a  large  fize,  and  confequently  will  not  require  removing  fo  often 
in  the  nurfcry.  In  the  middle  of  March,,  having  got  the  feeds 
out  of  the  cones,  fow  them  in  a  north  border  j.  for  when  they 
come  up,  by  being 'conftantly  fhaded  all  the  fummer  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  they  will  fhoot  much  ftronger,  and  be  better  to  prick 
put  the  fpring  following  in  the  nurfery.  In  about  fix  or  feven 
weeks  after  fowing,  the  young  plants  will  appear,  when  tbey 
(hould  be  fcreencd  with  the  ufual  care  from  the  birds,  which 
otherwifc  would  foon  deftroy  them.  By  the  autumn,  many  of 
thefe  young  plants,  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds  and 
watered  in  dry  weather,  will  have  fhot  three  or  four  inches  J 
and  in  fpring  they  fliould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  their  f^ed- 
beds,  fo  that  the  fibres  may  by  no  means  be  broken  off  or  in- 
jured. Being  thus  cautioufly  taken  up,  they  fhould  be  as  care- 
fully planted  in  the  nurfery  -ground,  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot 
afunder  each  way.  Here  they  may  remain,  with  keeping  them 
fret  from  weeds,  for  three  years,  when  they  fhould  be  fct  out 
in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  But  if  larger 
trees  are  defircd  for  this  purpofc,  they  fhoud  be  taken  up  and 
planted  in  the  nurfery,  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  in  rows  two 
feet  and  a  half  diftant,  where  they  may  ftand,  if  required,  till 
they  are  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  without  any  other  removing. 

When  they  arc  fct  out  finally,  they  may  be  planted,  with 
tolerable  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  for  the  Spruce-Fir  is  not  fo  nice  or 
difficult  in  flatting  its  quarters  as  any  of  the  other  forts  of  Pines. 
.But  though  thefe  trees  may  be  tranfplantcd  at  a  good  height,  it 
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Is  'always  advifcablc  to  remove  them  to  the  places  defigned  for 
diem  with  all  poffible  difpatch,  as  they  are  more  certakx  of  grow- 
ing, and  will  recover  the  check  occafioned  in  all  trees  by  re* 
ttoval  in  lefs  time. 

The  better  the  foil  is*  the  fafter.  will  the  Spruce  Fir  grow, 
though  it  will  thrive  very  well  in  moft  of  our  Englifh  lands. 
In  ftrong  loamy  earth  it  makes  a  furprifing  progrefs ;  and  it 
delights  in  frelh  land  of  all  forts,  which  never  has  been  worn 
out  by  ploughing,  &c.  though  it  be  ever  fo  poor. 

The  Long-coned  Cornijb  Fir  differs  fcarcely  in  any  refjxj£ 
from  the  Norway  Spruce,  except  that  the  leaves  and  the  cones 
are  larger. 

to.  The  American  Spruce  Fir.    This  fpecies  includes 
three  varieties  :  The  White  Newfoundland  Spruce :    The   Red 
Nttofonndland  Spruce  :   and   the   Black    Newfoundland  Spruce. 
Thefe,  however,  differ  fo  little,  that  one  defcription  is  common 
to  them  all.    They  are  of  a  genteel  upright  growth,  though 
they  do  not  (hoot  fo  freely  or  grow  fo  faft  with  us  as  the  Nor- 
way Spruce.    The  leaves  are  of  the  fame  green,  and  garnifli 
the  branches  in  the  fame  beautiful  manner  as  thofe  of  that  fpe- 
cies, only  they  are  narrower,  fhorter,  and  fland  clofer.     The 
greateft  difference  is  obfervable  in  the  cones  ;  for  thefe  are  ne 
tore  than  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  fcales  are  clofely 
placed.     In  the  cones,  indeed,  confifts  the  difference  of  thefe 
three  forts  :    Thofe  of  the  White  fpecies  are  of  a  very  light- 
brown  colour ;  thofe  of  the  Red  fpecies  more  of  a  nut-brown 
orreddifh  colour;  and  thofe  of  the  Black  fpecies  of  a  dark  or 
Uackifli  colour.     Befides  this,   there   is  fcarcely   any  material 
Affefence ;   though  it   is  obfervable,  that  this  trifling  variation 
ftertis  to  be  pretty  conflant   in  the  plants  raifed   from  the  like 
feeds.     Thefe  forts  will  often  flower,  and  produce  cones  when 
•nly  about  five   or  fix  feet  high  ;  and   indeed   look  then  very 
beautiful ;  but  this  is*a  fign  of  weaknefs  in   the  plant,  which  it 
docs  not  oicn  fairly  overset. 

u.  The  Hemlock  Fir  pofleffes  as  little  beauty  as  any  of 
the  Fir  tribe  ;  though  being  rather  fcarce  in  proportion,  it  is 
-deemed  Valuable.  It  is  called  by  fomc  the  Yew-leaved  Fir, 
from  the  rcfcmblance  of  the  leaves  to  thofe  of  the  Yew-tree.  It 
is  a  tree  of  low  growth,  with  but  few  branches  ;  and  thefe  are 
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long  and  (lender  and  fpread  abroad  without  order.  The  leare* 
do  not  garnifh  the  branches  fo  plentifully  as  thofe  of  any 
other  fort  of  Fir.  The  cones  are  very  fmall  and  rounded  ; 
they  are  about  half  an  inch  long ;  and  the  fcales  arc  loofely 
arranged.  We  receive  thefe  cones  from  America,  by  which  wc 
raife  the  plants ;  though  this  caution  (hould  be  given  to  the 
planter,  that  this  tree  is  fond  of  moid  rich  ground,  and  in 
fuch  a  kind  of  foil  will  make  the  greateft  progrefs. 

12.  The  Oriental  Fir.  This*  is  a  low  but  elegant  tree.* 
The  leaves  are  very  (hort,  and  nearly  fquarc.  The  fruit  it  ex-^ 
ceeding  fmall,  and  hangs  downward  ;  and  the  whole  tree  maket 
an  agreeable  variety  with  the  other  kinds. 

In  propagating  the  American  Spruce  and  the  Hemlock 
Fir,    the  feeds  being  very  fmall,  a     more    than    ordinary 
care  (hould  be  taken  of  them,  led  they  be  loft.   They  (hould  be 
lown  in  pots  or  boxes  of  fine  light  mould,    and  covered  over 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  inch.     They  (hould  be  then  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  place,  and  netted,  to  fave  them,  when 
they  fir  ft    appear,  from  the  birds.      If   the  place  in  which 
they  (land  is  fliaded,  they  will  heed  little  or  no  water  all  fum- 
pier,  unlefs  it  proves  a  veiy  dry  one ;  and  being  all  of  a  very 
hardy  nature,  they  will  not  rtquire  the  trouble  of  covering  in 
the  winter.     The  beginning  of  July  after  that,  the  Newfound- 
land Spruce  Fir  (hould  be  pricked  out  in  beds  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance,  though  the  Hemlock  Spruce  (hould  remain  in  the  pots  a 
year  longer,  as  they  will  then  be  very  fmall.    After  they  are 
planted,  they  mud  be  well  watered,  and  the  beds  rauft  be  hoop- 
ed, to  be  covered  with  mats  for  (hade.     In  hot  weather  the 
mats  {hould  be  put  over  the  beds  by  nine  o'clock  in  tl>e  morn-  • 
ing,  and  conftantly  taken  off  in  the  evenings,  and  remain  fo,jn 
cloudy  and  rainy  weather.     After  they  have   taken  root,  they 
require  no  further  care,  until  they  are  planted  out ;  which,  (ays 
Han  bury,  "  cufiom  has  taught  us  to  do  in  the  autumn  or  in 
the  fpring  ;  but  I  have  by  much  experience  found,  that  July  is  a 
good  month  for  planting  out  all  the  forts  of  Firs ;  and  if  it  were 
done  in  a  wet  time,  and  the  weather  (hould  continue  moift  or 
cloudy  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  would  be  by  far  the  beft  time 
in  the  whole  year.     Whoever,  then,  plants  out   Firs  in  July, 
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wlcfi  fuch  weather  happens,  mud  (hade  and  water  them  for  a 
Booth  or  fix  weeks ;  bat  as  lhade  is  not  to  be  afforded  large 
trees  of  this  kind,  if  there  be  many  of  them,  their  removal  muft 
kit  the  ufual  times,  led  that  parching  time  which  often  comes 
indie  middle  of  fummer  burn  them  up  before  they  can  have 
ting  to  take  root.  On  this  aceount,  the  planting  of  trees  at 
Hidfummer  fhould  be  tenderly  enforced ;  though  I  mud  do 
due,  that  I  have  repeatedly  planted  Scotch  Firs  of  different 
fixes,  fome,  one  yard  and  more,  others,  fix  feet  high,  in  the 
torching  heat,  and  left  them  to  Nature,  without  giving  them 
iny  affiftance,  and  they  have  for  the  moll  part  grown.  Let 
others,  if  they  pleafe,  make  the  experiment  with  a  few,  before 
they  venture  to  plant  out  quantities  at  that  feafon."  This  in- 
formation and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  do  Mr.  Han- 
KiY  great  credit  as  a  practical  man  and  a  writer. 


P    I    S    T    A    C    I    A. 

Liknean  Clafi  and  Order,  Bioecia  Pentandria :  Male 
lowers  containing  five  ftamina,  and  female  flowers  contain- 
in;  three  piftils,  upon  diflincSt  plants  :  There  are  ^vc 
Species  ;  four  of  which  will  endure  our  winters,  provided 
they  be  placed  in  a  warm  well-fheltercd  fituation  : 

i.  Pistacia  Tercbintbus  :  The  Common  Turpentine 
Tree  ;  a  fub-evergreen  tree ;  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  ibme 
Puts  of  Africa. 

a.  Pistacia  Vera  :  The  Common  Pistacia,  or  Pis- 
tacia-Nut-Tree  ;  a  fub-evergreen  tree  or  Jbrub ;  native  of 
Pern's,  Arabia,  Syria  and  India,  from  whence  we  receive  the 
tuts. 

3.  Pistacia  Trifolia  :  The  Three-leaved  Pistacia, 
•r  Turpentine-Tree  ;  a  low  fab-evergreen  tree;  native  of 
Sicily. 

4.  Pistacia  Narboncnfis  :  The  Large-fruited  Turpen- 
tine-Tree ;  a  fub-fvergreen  tree ;  native  of  Periia,  Armenia, 
Mefopotamia,  and  the  ibuth  of  France. 

j.  The 
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i.  The  Common  Turpentine-Tr*!  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  about  thirty  feet.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  it  thick, 
full  of  cracks,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour  ;  whilft  that  on  the* 
young  fhoots  is  thin  and  fmooth.  The  leaves  are  pinnated 
and  large,  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  grow  alternately 
on  the  branches.  The  folioles  of  which  each  leaf  is  com- 
pofed  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  ccnfift  of  three  or  four  pairs* 
which  are  placed  on  the  mid-rib,  befides  the  odd  one  with 
Which  they  are  terminated.  There  will  be  male  and  female 
flowers  on  different  plants.  They  exhibit  their  bloom  in  April : 
The  male  flower  is  nothing  but  a  katkin,  and  the  females  make 
no  figure;  fo  that  where  philofophy  has  no  view,  it  is  from 
the  defire  of  having  an  extenflve  collection  that  we  procure 
thefe  trees.  In  warm  countries,  the  leaves  of  the  Ptftacim  con- 
tinue all  the  year  ;  with  us,  they  fall  off  when  attacked  by  the 
trolls.  From  the  trunk  flows  the  true  turpentine ;  in  the  room 
of  which  that  taken  from  fome  of  our  Pines  is  generally  fub* 
flituted. 

2.  The  Pistacia-Nut-Tree  is  about  twenty  feet  in 
height.  The  trunk  of  this  fpecies  alfo  is  covered  with  a  dark* 
brown  bark,  full  of  cracks,  whilft  the  young  ihoots  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  light-brown  colour.  The  leaves  are  likewife  pinnated^ 
being  compofed  of  about  two  or  three  pairs  of  folioles,  which 
do  not  always  ftand  cxadtly  oppoflte  on  the  mid-rib,  terminated 
with  an  odd  one.  Thefe  folioles  are  large,  and  nearly  df  an 
oval  figure  :  Their  edges  turn  backwards  ;  but  have  neveithe- 
lcfs  a  noble  look.  The  male  flowers  are  katkirfs  of  a  greenifh 
colour ;  and  the  female  flowers  are  very  fmall,  and  produced  ia 
clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches.  April  is  the  month  of 
their  flowering  ;  and  the  female  flowers  arc  fucceeded  by  the 
Piftacia  nuts  we  eat. 

3.  The  Three-leaved  Pistacia  is  of  about  twenty-five 
feet  growth.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  very  rough,  and  of  a 
dark-brown  colour  3  but  that  of  the  young  (hoots  is  fmooth,  and 
lighter.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  trifoliate.  The  folioles 
arc  of  an  oval  figure,  of  a  very  dark  green  colour,  and  are 
greatly  ornamental  to  the  plant.  Different  trees  will  have  male 
and  female  flowers  :  The  males  are  greenifh  katkins ;  and  the 
females  have  no  petals,  are  fmall,  and  make  no  fhow. 

4.  Larger-  , 
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sJKHit  twenty-fire  feet  high.  The  bark  partakes  mere  of  3- 
ftijtifh  colour,  and  is.  fmoother,  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 
Till  leaves  alfi>are  pinnated ;  but  the  folioles  of  which  each  it 
ttmpe£>4  arc  not  always  of  the  fame  number :  Sometime* 
then  are  three,  fonaetime*  five  pair  of  folioles  to  form  the  com- 
fwi  leaf.  Thefe  are  of  a  paler  green  than  any  of  the  other 
fats*  of  a  roundifli  figure,  and  ftand  on  longifh  footftalks.  Th$ 
■lb  flower  of  this  fpecies.  alfo  is  a  katkin ;  and  the  female* 
*«  fipceeded  by  nuts,  which,  by  many  are  liked,  being  .eatable* 
ike  the  PUtachia-auts.  The  leaves  continue  on  thefe  trees, 
pm  part,  of  the  year,  iov  warm  countries., 

Th*.  wqf^gat^on.  The  feeds,  which  we  receive  from  abroad, 
fatld  W  fown.  as  fopn  as  poffible  after  their  arrival.  A  com- 
pel ftould  be  prepared  for  them,  mixed  in  the  following  pro- 
pttupis:  Six  barrows  full  of  eart£,  from  a  frefli  .paftuce,  taken 
fam  thence  at.  feajj  a,  year  before,  with  the  green  fward,  ajn.4 
fell  fumed  and  rotted ;  three  barrows  of  drift  or  fea  faad  •  an<J 
Oft*  barrow  of  ojd  lime  rubbUh*  beaten  to  duft  :  Thpfe  Qiou\i 
IpaU  well  mixed  together.  The  feeds,  fljpn.ld  be  fown  about 
katf  an  iftcht  fag  ia  pots,  which  may  then  be  fet  under  a  warm 
Wall  er  hedge,  until  the  hp^  weather  begins  to  come  on,  when 
thsj  fheuljd  be  removed  into,  the  fhade,  and  plunged  up  to  the 
HM  in  feme  mould*  At;  the.  approach  of  winter,  they  may  be 
*Wqv«cJ  W*o.  a  warm  place,  and  in  fpring  a  hot-bed  mufl  be 
fnpaied  for  their  reception.  As  thefe  plants  rarely  come  up 
the  firft  year,  this  will  be  a  better  method  than  to  plunge  them 
in  a  hot-bed  foon  after  they  are  fown  ;  for  even  with  this  affift- 
ance,  they  will  be  later  before  they  come  up,  will  be  very  weak 
And  tender  plants  in  the  autumn,  and  will  require  extraordinary 
future  care  to  preferve  them  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  fuffered  to 
"attain  unforced  for  one  turn,  they  will  be  preparing  to  vege- 
tate, and  of  courfe  will  come  up  themfelves  the  fecond  fpring  ; 
wit  an  hot-bed  will  be  neceflary,  as  at  that  time  it  will  make 
them  fhoot  ftronger.  But  this  forcing  mud  by  no  means  be 
continued  j  a  hitch  only  is  to  be  given  them,  and  they  fhould 
immediately  be  hardened  to  the  air.  Watering  and  fhade  all 
fummer  mult  be  allowed  them  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  made  as 
hardy  as  poflible  by  the  autumn.  At  the  approach  of  winter, 
when  other  plants  are  to  be  fet  in  the  green-houfe,  thefe  ihould 

go 
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go  with  them,  or  be  placed  under  an  hot-bed  frame.    They 
ihould  be  fet  out  with  them  in  the  fpring,  and  in  May  the  pott 
■mil  be  plunged  up  to  the  rim  in  the  (hade  as  before.      The 
next  winter  they  will  require  the  green-houfe  ;  and  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fpring  they   will     be    two   yean  old    feedlings;    at 
which  time  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  in  the  fame  fort  of  comport  in  which 
the  feeds  were  fown  :    This  being  done,  they  mould  be  afforded 
a  heat  in  the  bed  to  fet  them  forward.    After  they  have  began 
fhooting  freely,  the  glafTes  ihould  be  taken  off  by  degrees  ;  and 
now  they  will  want  no  more  hot-beds.    Watering  muft  be  given 
them  in  dry  weather;  and  in  the  autumn  they  muft  be  re- 
moved into  the  green-houfe,  with  other  plants.     And  thus  they 
ihould  be  treated  as  a  green-houfe  plant  for  four  or  five,  or  if 
even  fix  years  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better ;  obferving  always, 
however,  in  the  fpring,  to  fhift  them  into  a  frefh  and  larger 
pot  every  other  year.    The  plants  being  now  five  or  fix  years 
old,  and  being  become  tolerably  ftrong  and  woody,  may  be  fet 
out  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.    Thefe,  as  was  ob- 
ferved,  muft  be  warm  well-fheitcred  places,  with  a  naturally  dry 
foil ;  and  if  the  two  or  three  fucceeding  winters  fhould  prove 
mild  and  favourable,  they  will  by  that  time  be  grown  to  be  very 
hardy,  and  may  bid  defiance  to  almoft  any  weather*     The  Com- 
mon Turpentine-tree  and  the  Piftachia  Nut-tree,  when  grown 
old,  refift  our  fevcreft  frofts ;  and  the  other  forts,  though  rather 
of  a  more  tender  nature,  even  if  not  old,  will  droop  to  none  but 
the  mofl  piercing. 


PLATANUS.    • 

Linnean*  Clafs  and  Order,  Monoccia  PolyanJria :  Male 
flowers  containing  many  ftamina,  and  female  flowers  containing 
fevcral  piiVils  ;  upon  the  fame  plant ;  the  males  being  collected 
in  a  globular  katkin,  and  the  females  digefted  in  a  roundifh 
ball  :  There  are  only  two  Stecies  : 

i.  Platan  us  Oriental!*  :  The  Asiatic  or  Oriental 
IVane  ;  a  tall  deciduous  tree;  native  of  Aiia. 

2.  PLA- 
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s.  Platanus  Occidentalism  The  American  or  Occideh* 
Tal  Piane  ;  a  tall  deciduous  tree  ;  native  of  North  America. 

I.  The  Oriental  Plane  rifes  to  a  very  great  height,  and 
in  its  native  foil  grows  to  a  prodigious  fize :  The  ftem  is  cover- 
ed with  a  fmooth  bark,  which  falls  off  annually.    The  bark  of 
die  young  branches  is  of  a  dark-brown,  inclining  to  a  purple. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  palmated,  being  deeply  cut  into  five 
Segments  :  their  upper  fides  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  the  under 
£des  pale*    The  flowers  are  very  minute :  they  come  out  at  the 
fane  time  as  the  leaves,  which  is  in  June.    This  is  very  late, 
and  it  no  doubt  a  blemifh   to  the  beauty  of  this  neverthelcfs 
highly  ornamental  tree.    The  antients,  we  are  told,  were  very 
partial  to  this  tree ;   which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
eonfider  the  extenfivc  canopy  it  forms,  and  the  impenetrable 
Jhade  given  by  the  number  and  fize  of  its  leaves ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  grateful  coolnefs  it  mull  afford  in  a  fultry  climate. 
Evelyn  and  Ham  bury  clafs  this  and  the  next  fpecies  amongft 
Foreft  or  Timber-Trees  ;  and  their  wood  may  rank  with  that 
of  the  Sycamore,  which   bears    a    confiderablc  refemblance 
to  this  genus  of  plants,  and  which  in  the  North  of  England  is 
called  the  Plane  Tree. 

a.  The  American   Plane.     This  alfo  grows  to  a  great 
fiat ;  the  ftem  not  only  fwells  to  an  immenfe  thickuefs  ;  but, 
rifing  erect,  fhoots  up  perfe&ly  it  might  and  cylindrical  to  an 
amazing  height.    The  Hon.  Paul  Dudley,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Royal  Society,  fays,  "  he  obferved   in  New-England  one  of 
thefc  Plane-Trees  nine  yards  in  girth,  which  continued  its  bulk 
▼cry  high  ;  containing  when  felled  twenty-two  loads  of  timber." 
The  bark  is  fmooth,  and,  like  that  of  the  Aliatic  fpecies,  falls  off 
annually.     The  leaves  are  broad,  with  long  foorftalks,  and  are 
cut  into  angles  at  their  edges,  but  not  divided  nearly  fo  deep  as 
tbofc  of  the  foregoing  fpecies  :     The  u^per  fide  is  of  a  light 
peen,  the  under  fide  paler  :     The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  come 
•Wwith  the  leaves  about  the  fame  time  as  thoie  of  the  Oriental 
Plane.     Altogether,   this  tree  is  peculiarly  refrefhing  to  the  eye, 
*&d  trul :  ornamental, 
Befidcs  thefe  twj  diftinct  fpecies,  there  are  two  varieties: 
The  Maple-leaved  !  lane. 
The  Spauiih  Plane. 

The 
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The  Maflc-lcaveJ  Plant,  fays  Millar,  is  certainly  a  feroi- 
nal  variety  of  the  Eaftern  Plane.  It  differs  from  the  two  forta, 
before-mentioned  in  having  its  leaves  not  fo  deeply  cut  as  thofe 
of  the  Eaftern  Plane,  but  much  more  deeply  than  thofe  of 
the  Occidental  Plane.  The  footftalks  of  the  leaves  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  former,  and  the  upper  furfaco 
of  the  leaves  is  rougher. 

The  Sppnijb  Plane  has  larger  leaves  than  either  of  the  other 
forts.  They  are  divided  in  a  fimilar  manner  to  thofe  of , the 
Maple-leaved  Plane.  Some  of  them  are  cut  into  five  and  other* 
into  three  lobes :  Thefe  are  fharply  indented  on  their  edges, 
and  are  of  a  light-green.  This  is  by  fome  called  the  MiddU 
Plane,  from  its  leaves  being  fhaped  between  thofe  of  the  two. 
firft  forts.  This  too  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  Oriental. 
Plane. 

The  method  of  propagating  the  Oriental  Plans  it 
from  feeds,  when  they  can  be  eafily  procured ;  but  whoever 
enjoys  not  this  convenience  muft  have  recourfe  to  layers.  I.  Thft 
ground  proper  for  the  feminary  fhould  be  moift  and  fbady, 
well  dug,  and  raked  till  the  mould  is  fine;  then  in  the  autumn, 
foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  let  them  be  fcattered  over  thU 
ground,  and  the  feeds  raked  in,  in  the  fame  manner  as  turnep- 
feeds.  In  the  fpring,  many  of  the  young  plants  will  come  up, 
though  you  muft  not  expect  the  general  crop  till  the  fecond 
year ;  the  fpring  after  which  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  (emir 
nary,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery  in  rows  one  yard  afundec,  and 
at  one  foot  and  a  half  diftance  in  the  rows.  Here  they  may  re- 
main, with  the  ufual  care  of  digging  between  the  rows  and  keep* 
ing  them  clean,  till  they  are  of  fufficient  fize  to  be  planted  out. 
2.  Where  the  feeds  of  thefe  trees  cannot  be  procured,  layering 
mult  be  the  method  of  propagation.  For  this  purpofe,  a 
fufficient  number  muft  be  planted  out  for  ftools,  on  a  fpot  of 
earth  double  dug.  After  they  have  ftood  one  year,  they  fhould 
be  cut  down,  in  order  to  make  them  throw  out  young  wood> 
for  layering.  The  autumn  following,  thefe  fhould  be  laid  in 
the  ground,  with  a  little  nick  at  the  joint ;  and.  by  the  fame- 
time  twelve  months  after,  they  will  be  trees  of  a  yard  high, 
with  a  good  root,  ready  to  be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery, 
where  they  may  be  managed  as  the  fccdlings ;  and  as  the  ftools 

will 
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will  have  (hot  up  frefli  young  wood  for  a  fccond  operation,  this 

treatment  may  be  continued  at  pleafure. 
The  American  Plane  is  propagated  by  cuttings ;  which, 

if  they  be  taken  from  ftrong  young  wood,  and  planted  early  in 
the  autumn*  in  a  moift  good  mould,  will  hardly  fail  of  fucceed- 
iag.  They  arc  generally  planted  thick,  and  then  removed  into 
the  nurfery-ground,  as  the  layers  of  the  other  fort :  But  if  a 
huge  piece  of  ground  was  ready,  the  cuttings  might  be  placed 
at  fu«h  a  diftance  as  not  to  approach  too  clofe  before  they  were 
of  a  fufficient  fize  to  be  planted  out  to  {land ;  and  this  would  &vc 
the  ezpence  aad  trouble  of  a  removal.  The  Oriental  Plane-tree 
Will  grow  from  cuttings,  but  not  fo  certainly  as  this ;  and  who- 
ever has  not  the  convenience  of  proper  ground  for  the  cuttings, 
jnuft  have  recourfe  to  layers,  which,  indeed,  is  for  either  fort  the 
moft  effectual  and  fure  method. 

Plane-trees  delight  in  a  moid  fituation,  efpecially  the  Occi- 
dental fort.  Where  the  land  is  inclined  to  be  dry,  and  Plane- 
tree*  are  defired,  the  others  arc  to  be  preferred.  But  in  moift 
places,  by  the  fides  of  rivulets,  ponds,  &c.  the  Occidental  makes 
fuch  furprifing  progrefs,  that  it  might  be  ranked  among  the 
Aquatics. 
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LiNNEAir  Ctafs  and  Order,  Dioecia  O&amhla  :  Male  flowers 
containing  eight  ftamina,  and  female  flowers  containing  one 
piiril ;  upon  diftincl:  plants  ;  the  males  and  females  being  fimi- 
larly  fituated  in  long,  loofe  katkins  :  There  arc  five  Species : 

i.  Populus  Alba:  The  Arp.kel,  or  White  I'oplar; 
a  deciduous  aquatic  tree ;  growing  common  in  England  and  mofl 
parts  of  Europe. 

i.  Populus  Nigra:  The  Black  Popi.ap.  ;  a  deciduous 
aquatic  tree  ;  this  alfo  grows  common  in  England  aiivi  molt  parts 
of  Europe. 

3.  Populus  Tremula  :  The  Aspen  ;  a  decitinnts  tree  ;  na- 
tive of  England  and  the  colder  parts  of  Europe. 
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4.  Porui.us  Tialfajnifera  :  The  Carolina  PbptAR  ;"  ' * 
deciduous  tree ;  native  of  Carolina  and  many  parts  of  North 
America. 

5*  PopuLtJs    Hctcrophylla  :    The  Virginia   Poplar  ;    a 

deciduous  tree  ;  native  of  Virginia. 

1.  The  White  Poplar.  This  is  a  tall  fpreading  tree,  one 
of  the  largcft  of  the  aquatic  tribe.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
fmooth  whitifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  about  three  inches  long, 
and  ihnd  upon  footftalks  about  an  inch  in  length  :  they  are  in- 
dented at  the  edges ;  and  arc  of  a  dark  greert  on  the  upper  fur- 
face,  but  white  and  woolly  underneath.  The  Arbeel  and 
Poplars  in  general,  whilft  young,  are  elegant  and  orna- 
mental ;  but  the  litter  which  is  made  by  their  katkins  renders 
them  difagrecable  neighbours  to  kept  walks  and  fhrub- 
bcries.  The  ufes  of  its  wood  are  not  many  :  it  makes  good 
boards,  which  have  one  peculiar  good  quality  for  flooring  :  they 
can  with  difficulty  be  made  to  burn,  and  will  never  blaze  out 
like  thofe  of  other  wood  :  it  would  be  ncedlefs  to  add,  that  the 
wood  of  the  Poplar  is  the  worft  of  fuel.  It  is  a  quick-growing 
tree,  and  may  frequently  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  fkreen  to  hide 
lwamps  or  other  deformities. 

2.  The  Black  Poplar.  This  tree  will  alfo  grow  to  a  large 
fize.  Its  leaves  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  former.  Their 
colour  is  a  plcafant  green ;  they  arc  hcart-ftiaped,  and  appear 
about  the  middle  of  April. 

The  Lomhardy  Poplar^  or  the  Po  Poplar^  fcems  to  be  a  va- 
riety of  the  Black  Poplar  :  the  chief  difference  is,  the  Black 
Poplar  throws  out  a  large  fpreading  head,  whilft  the  Lombardy 
afpircs  with  a  remarkably  clofe  one/  rifing  like  an  obeliik. 
There  is  a  peculiar  elegance  in  this  plant  when  young,  and  in  a 
moid  rich  fituation  it  flourifhes  extraordinarily  ;  but  it  will  not 
thrive  in  a  dry  barren  foil,  foon  growing  frunted  and  nioffy. 

3.  The  Aspen.  This  tree  will  grow  to  a  great  height,  and 
takes  a  good  outline.  Its  leaves  are  -{mailer  than  thofe  of  the 
Black  Poplar  ;  they  (land  on  long  {lender  jftr/  footftalks,  which 
render  it  pf  all  the  other  forts  the  moll  tremulous  ;  they  are 
roundifti,  and  fmooth  on  both  fides  ;  but  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  beginning  of  May  :  This,  together  with 
their  inelegant  fliape  and  their  want  of  brilliancy,  render'  the 

Alpen  the  lcali  ornjicntM  of  the  Poplar  tribe. 
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The  propagation  of  thefe  three  fpecies  of  Poplar  is  very 
eafy:  they  will  grow  from  cuttings,  fetts,  truncheons,  &c. ;  but, 
lays  Hanbury,  "  I  by  no  means  approve  of  the  planting  of 
truncheons,  as  has  been  often  pracYifed  on  boggy  places ;  be- 
caufe  I  have  always  obferved,  that  plantations  of  thefe  luxuriant 
trees,  attempted  to  be  raifed  in  this  manner,  have  been  frequent- 
ly fiunted,  and  very  unpromifing  \  and  that  the  moft  promifing 
trees  have  never  equalled,  in  goodnefs  or  beauty,  thofe  planted 
with  regular  trees  raifed  in  the  nurfery.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a  quantity  of  Poplars,  proper  to  be  planted  in  avenues 
or  clumps,  by  the  fides  of  rivulets,  bogs,  or  any  other  places 
where  they  are  defired,  you  muft  get  u  piece  of  grouad  double 
dug  for  the  nurfery.  If  the  trees  wanted  arc  to  be  planted  for 
good  in  a  watery  (kuation,  this  nurfery -ground  fhould  be  pretty 
near  it ;  but  if  they  are  defigned  for  pafture-grounds,  fields,  or 
fueh  as  have  no  more  than  a  common  degree  of  moifture,  the 
foil  of  the  nurfery  fhould  be  proportionably  drier.  The  latter 
end  of  October  is  the  bed  feafon  for  planting  the  cuttings ; 
though  they  will  grow  if  planted  in  any  of  the  winter  months. 
.They  fhould  be  all  of  thofe  laft  year's  flioots  which  have  been 
vigorous,  or  at  leaft  not  older  than  two  years  wood.  Thefe 
cuttings  fhould  be  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ;  and  mud  be 
planted  in  the  nurfery-ground  in  rows,  a  yard  afunder,  and  at  a 
foot  and  a  half  diftance  from  one  another.  They  fhould  be 
planted  a  foot  in  the  ground,  while  the  other  half  muft  remain 
to  fend  forth  the  leading-fhoot.  Now  in  order  to  have 
one  leading-fhoot  only,  in  fummer  thefe  plants  fhould  be 
carefully  looked  over,  and  all  young  fide-branches  nipped 
off,  in  order  to  encourage  the  leading-branch.  After  this, 
no  farther  care  need  be  taken  of  them  than  keeping  them  clean 
of  weeds,  and  digging  between  the  rows  in  the  winter,  till  they 
have  attained  a  proper  fize  to  be  planted  out. 

4.  The  Carolina  Poplar  will  grow  to  be  a  large  timber- 
tree,  and  has  a  majelty  both  enchanting  and  peculiar.  It  is  an 
exceeding fvvift  grower, infomuch  that  it  has  been  known  to  (hoot 
ten  feet  in  the  fpace  of  one  fummer,  and  to  be  in  thicknefs, 
neareft  the  bafc,  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  fmooth,  and 
ofawhitifli  colour;  though  that  on  the  young  flioots  is  of  a 
fine  green.  The  young  flioots  are  cornered,  having  five  angles  ; 
and  the  bark  of  which  thefe  are  compofed,  being  extended 
by  the  future  growth,  leaves  only  the  traces  on  the  ohU«r 
X  2  branch m 
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branches  of thcfc  angles.  "This  (continues  H an  BTHtY)  gives  the 
tree  iu  winter  a  particular  look ;  for  at  the  bafe  of  each  bud  they 
curve  over  and  meet.  Thus  there  will  be  between  every  bud 
formed  by  the  bark,  figures  like  niches,  as  it  were,  of  public  build- 
ings, tho'  with  an  upright  in  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  each  of 
which,  like  an  ornament,  is  feated  the  bud,  for  the  future  Ihoot 
or  leaf.  Thefe  buds  are'  only  to  be  found  on  the  younger 
branches  ;  but  the  figure  is  retained  on  the  bark  of  the  older 
without  thofe  ornaments.  But  of  all  the  trees  in  a  colle&Qn* 
none  more  agreeably  by  its  leaves  entertains  us  than  this,  whe- 
ther we  coniider  their  colour,  figure,  or  fize.  The  colour  it  a 
light  fliining  grcen;  which  is  heightened  in  the  autumn  by  the 
flrong  mid-rib,  and  the  large  veins  that  iflue  from  it,  turning  to 
a  red  colour ;  the  lefler  veins  alfo  being  in  forae  degree  affe&ed, 
occafions  upon  the  fame  leaf  a  fweet  contrail.  Their  figure 
nearly  refcmbles  that  of  an  heart,  and  they  are  notched  at  theur 
edges.  But  the  chief  majefty  this  tree  receives  is  from  the  fize 
of  the  leaves  :  I  have  mcafured  fomc  of  the  younger  trees,  and 
found  the  leaves  ten  inches  long  and  eight  broad,  with  a  flrong 
footilalk  of  four  inches  in  length.  Thefe  majeflic  leaves  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  branches ;  though,  as  the  tree  ad- 
vances in  height,  they  diminifh  in  fize.  This  fpecies  fhoott 
late  in  the  autumn  ;  and  thefe  young  (hoots  have  their  end* 
often  killed  in  hard  winters  ;  which  is  an  imperfection,  at  it 
cauies  the  tree  to  have  a  very  bad  look  in  the  fpring,  before 
and  when  the  leaves  are  putting  out :  However,  thefe  lad  will 
not  fail  afterwards  to  make  ample  amends  for  the  former  defect* 
The  flowers  afford  no  plcafure  to  the  gardener :  They  are  only 
katkins,  like  other  Poplars*  and  fit  only  for  the  curious  Botaoift^ 
infpe&ion." 

5.  The  Virginia  Poplar  grows  to  be  a  large  timber-tree. 
The  branches  are  numerous,  veined,  and  angular.  The  leaves 
arc  heart- fhaped,  broad,  (lightly  ferrated,  and  downy  on  their 
full  appearance.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  katkins,  and 
make  little  (how  :  They  appear  early  in  the  fpring ;  and  are 
Succeeded  by  numerous  downy  feeds,  which  are  difperfed  all 
about  to  a  confiderable  diftancc. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  are  propagated,  i.  By  cuttings.  In  order 
to  obtain  proper  cuttings  for  the  purpofe,  the  plants  fhould  be 
headed  the  year  before,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  thicken;  part 
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by  a  little  round  Crab,  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  foureft, 
roughefl,  and  inoft  difagrceable,  that  can  be  put  into  the 
mouth. 

There  is  nfub-wcrgreen  Crab  of  America,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
v/mefy  of  this  fpecies.  Its  natural  growth  feems  to  be  not  more 
than  twelve  feet ;  and  the  branches  are  covered  with  the  fame 
kind  of  fmooth  brown  bark  as  our  common  Crab-tree,  The 
ifeaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  will  often  be  found  of  different 
figures;  for  though  fome  will  be  angular,  others  again  are 
oblong,  or  of  a  lanceolate  figure.  They  are  fine,  fmooth,  of  a 
ftrong  dark- green  colour,  and  have  their  edges  regularly  ferratcd. 
They  will  remain  until  late  in  the  fpring,  which  rather  entitles 
this  ihriib  to  a  place  here  ;  though  in  an  expofed  fituation,  the 
end9  of  th.e  branches  will  be  often  {tripped  of  thofe  ornaments, 
afar  a  few  ruffian  attacks  of  the  piercing  northern  blafts  :  So 
that  this  tree,  when  confidcrcd  as  an  evergreen,  fhould  always 
he  planted  in  a  wcll-fheltered  place,  where  it  will  retain  its 
leaves,  and  look  very  well  ail  winter. 

4,  The  Qyixpc.    There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Quince- 
tree,  which  are  chiefly  mi  fed  for  the  fruit.  .  The  Quince-tree 
fcldom   grows    to    be  higher  than    eight   or    ten   feet  ;    and 
the  bark  on  the  branches  is  often   of   a   kind  of  iron,    colour. 
The  leaves   are   large  and   oval ;    Their  upper  fur  face  is  of  a 
pteafant  green  colour,  though   often  pofleflcd  of  a  loofc  downy 
matter,  and  their  under  lije  is  hoary  to  a  great  degree.     The 
flowers   arc  produced  in  May,  all  along  the  branches :     They 
grow  upon  young  (hoots  of  the  fame  fpring,  and  are  very  large 
and  beautiful  ;    for  although   each  is   compofed  of  about   five 
petals  only,  yet  thefc  are  often    an   inch  long,  are    broad  and 
concave,  and  of  a  fine  pale-red  as  they  firfl  open,  though  they 
afterwards  alter   to  a  white ;  and   thofe  flowers  being  produced 
the  whole  length  of  the  branches,  and  befpangling  the  whoje 
tree  in  a  natural  and  cafy  manner,  jufily  entitle  this  fpeciesto  no 
»can  place  among  the   flowering  kinds.     They  are  fucceeded 
by  that    fine  large   yellow  fruit   which    is  fo  well  known,  and 
which  at  a   diitance,  on  the  tree,  appears  like  a  ball  of  gold. 
Indeed,   thefc  trees  fhould  always  be  planted  at  a  diftance  from 
much-frequented  places  ;  for  the  fruit,    valuable  as  it  is  when 
properly  prepared  for  ufc,  has  a  ftrong  difagrceable  feent,  that 
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of  the  branches,  growing  one  or  two  together  at  the  joints  ; 
but  make  no  fhow'.  They  appear  in  July  ;  and  are  fucceeded 
by  purple -coloured  berries,  which  remain  on  the  trees  all  winter* 
and  look  well. 

The  befr.  way  of  propagating  this  plant  is  from  its 
feeds.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  beds 
of  fine  Tandy  earth  ;  and  if  the  garden  does  not  naturally  afford 
fuch,  a  few  barrows  full  of  drift  fand  muft  be  brought  to  mfcc 
with  the  common  mould.  The  beds  being  thus  prepared,  and 
made  ready  for  fowing,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  It  is  very  feldom  that  any  of  the 
feeds  come  up  the  firft  fpring  after ;  if  any  do,  there  will  be 
but  few  ;  fo  that  all  the  fummer  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds.  The  fpring  following  the  plants  will  come  up  ;  though 
many  will  lie  until  the  third  fpring  before  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance. After  they  are  come  up,  weeding  and  watering  muft 
be  afforded  them  in  the  fummer  ;  and  with  this  care  they  may 
remain  in  the  feed-bed  two  years.  In  March,  being  then  two- 
years-old  feedlings,  they  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the 
nurfery,  at  very  fmall  diftances ;  and  here  they  may  remain, 
with  the  ufual  nurfery -care,  until  they  are  fet  put, 

2.  The  Evergreen  Winterberry  grows  to  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  fends  forth  many  branches  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  and  the  whole  plant  affumes  the  appearance  of  an  Ala- 
ternus.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  acute,  ferrated, 
of  a  ftrong  green  colour,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  two  ojr 
three  together  on  a  footftalk.  They  are  fmall,  white,  appear  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  refl  or  purple  berries,  which  remain 
on  the  trees  all  winter. 

The  propagation  of  this  fhrub  is  exactly  the  fame  as^hat 
of  the  deciduous  fpecies,  except  that  this  fpecies  is  of  a 
more  tender  nature  ;  and  inftead  of  fetting  out  the  feedlings 
in  the  nurfery-ground,  each  fhould  be  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  to 
be  placed  under  fhelter  in  winter  for  a  few  years,  until  they 
are  grown  flrong  plants,  and  after  that  to  be  turned  out,  with 
the  mould  at  the  roots,  into  the  places  where  they  are  defigne4 
to  remain,  which  ought  always  to  be  in  a  dry  fandy  foil,  and  4 
well-flieltered  fituation, 
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Liknean  Clafs  and  Order,  Icofandria  Monogynia:  Each 
flower  contains  about  twenty  males  and  one  female :  There  are 
fifteen  Species;  twelve  of  which  are  here  treated  of;  moil  of 
diem  well-known  fpecies ;  inducting  a  numerous  tribe  of  orchard, 
garden,  and  fhrubbery  plants. 

1.  Prunus  P*</«.r;  The  Padus,  or  Common  Bird-Cherry; 
m  deciduous  Jbrub  or  tree ;  native  of  England  and  moll  parts  of 
Europe.    • 

2.  Prunus  Vtrginiana  :  The  Virginia  Padus  ;  a  low  de- 
aduout  tree*;  native  of  Virginia,  Pennfylvania,  and  Carolina. 

3.  Prunus  Canadenjis  :  The  Canadian  Padus  ;  a  dec'- 
duous  jbrub  or  tree;  native  of  Canada  and  many  other  parts  cf 
America, 

4.  Prunus  Mabaleb :  The  Mahaleb,  or  Perfumer 
Cherry  ;  a  tall  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Switzerland  and  the 
aorth  of  Europe, 

5.  Prunus  Armeniaca  :  The  Apricot;  a  kiv  deciduous 
tnt ;  whofe  native  country  is  unafcertained. 

6.  Prunus  Cera/us:  The  Cherry,  or  the  Cultivated 
Cherry  ;  a  deciduous  tree ;  native  of  England  and  moll  parts 
of  Europe. 

7.  Prunus  Avium:  The  Wild  Cherry;  a  tall  dt\ulun:.s 
tree ;  native  of  England  and  the  north  of  Europe, 

8.  Prunus  Domejiica  :  The  Plum  ;  a  deciduous  tree  ;  n-tivc 
of  many  parts  of  Europe. 

9.  Prunus  Infititia ;  The  Buli.ace  ;  a  deciduous  tree  or 
Jbrub  1  native  of  England  and  Germany. 

10.  Prunus  Spinofa  :  The  Sloe-Thorn-,  or  Black  Thorn; 
m  deciduous  Jbrub  or  tree;  natm  of  England  and  moll  countries 
of  Europe. 

11.  Prunus  Lauro-CeraJrn:  The  Laurel,  or  the  Common- 
Laurel  ;  an  evergreen  Jbrub  cr  tree  j  nnrivc  of  Trebifond, 
pear  the  Black  Sra. 
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12.  Prunu9  Lufitanica :  The  Portugal  Laurel  ;  an  ever" 
green  Jbrub ;  native  of  Portugal  ;  alfo  of  Pennfylvania,  and 
other  parts  of  America. 

i.  The  Common  Padus,  or  Bird-Cherry,  is  a  tree  of  about 
twenty  feet  growth  ;  oftentimes  it  rifes  higher.  It  grows  with 
an  uf  right  ftem,  and  makes  a  handfome  appearance.  The 
bark  of  the  older  {hoots  is  of  a  darkibrown,  inclined  to  a  purple 
colour,  and  is  bcfprinkled  with  a  few  greyilh  fpota  ;  while  the 
preceding  fummer's  flioots  are  fmoother,  and  of  a  reddifh  caft, 
The  buds  early  in  the  winter  will  begin  to  fwell,  for  the 
future  (hoots.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  grow  alternately  on 
the  branches.  Their  figure  is  nearly  oblong.  They  are  rough, 
and  have  their  edges  ferrated.  Their  under  furface  is  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  their  upper,  and  they  have  two  glandules  at  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  arc  white,  and  produced  in  May,  in  long 
bunches.  A  kind  of  fpike  of  white  flowers  grows  from  the  fidet 
of  the  branches ;  and  thefe  waving  about  on  every  fide,  in  % 
loofe  and  eafy  manner,  have  a  genteel  and  pleafing  efleft. 
The  flowers  of  which  thefe  fpikes  are  compofed,  {land  each 
on  their  own  proper  pedicles,  and  are  all  arranged  alternately 
along  the  main  (talk,  which  is  tolerably  long.  Thefe  flower* 
are  fucceeded  by  fruit,  which  is  a  fmall  berry,  that  ripens  in. 
Auguft,  at  which  period  it  will  be  black ;  but  befides  this,  it 
will  undergo  the  changes  of  being  firft  green  and  afterwards  red. 
When  thefe  berries  are  ripe,  they  are  of  a  fweet,  difagreeable 
tafte,  but  fo  liked  by  the  birds  (which  will  flock  from  all  parts 
to  feed  on  them)  as  to  occafion  its  being  called  the  Bird-Cherry  • 
and  for  their  fake  purely  many  perfons  plant  a  more  than  com* 
mon  quantity  of  thefe  trees,  that  they  may  have  thefe  feathered 
fongfters  in  greater  plenty, 

There    is    a  variety  of  this  tree,  called  the  Cenxtjb  Bird* 
Cherry )  which  differs  from  it  in  fome  refpe&s ;  but  thefe  dif»  - 
fcrences  are  inconfiderable. 

2.  The  Virginia  Padus  will  grow  to  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  and  is  faid  to  afford  wood  of  great  value.  The  bark  is  of  a 
dark -brown,  inclined  to  a  purple  colour,  and  (potted  irregularly 
with  fome  greyifh  blotches.  The  young  flioots  are  of  a  lighter 
colour,  and  very  fmooth ;  and  the  whole  tree  is  more  ramoie 
than  tlie  former  fort,     Tte  leaves -are  pval,  and  of  a  ffiining 
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pten  colour.  Their  edges  are  ferrated,  and  placed  alternately 
on  the  branches.  They  ftand  on  fhort  fbotftalks,  and  continue 
on  the  trees  late  in  the  autumn.  Their  flowers  are  white,  and 
produced  in  May,  in  the  fame  fort  of  long  bunches  as  the  other  &. 
sod  are  fucceeded  by  black  berries,  which  are  equally  coveted  by 
the  birds,  for  whofe  fake  only  this  fptcies  alfo  is  frequently 
pUnted.  Hambury  clafies  this  tree  amongft  his  Foreft-Trecs , 
nd  fays,  "  The  wood  is  very  valuable  ;  is  much  ufed  by  the- 
cabinet-makers ;  will  polifli  very  fmooth,  and  difplay  beautiful 
wins,  both  black  and  white."  Miller  tells  us,  "  that  the  P*d*$ 
Ftrgitumui  will  grow  to  be  a  large  tree  when  it  is  planted  in  a 
moift  foil,  but  in  dry  ground  it  rarely  rifes  more  than  twenty 
feet  high."  He  has  alfo  a  Padms  Caroliniana  (probably  a 
«*rty  of  this  fpecies),  the  feeds  of  which  he  fays  "  were  fent 
from  Carolina  by  the  title  of  Bastard  Mahogany,  from  the 
fflour  of  the  wood,  which  is  fomewhat  like  Mahogany."  He 
adds,  however,  that  "  this  fcems  to  be  little  more  than  a  ihruh, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  growth  here." 

3.  The  Canada  Pad  us  is  of  much  lower  growth  than 
the  former  forts.  The  branches  are  fmooth.  The  leaves 
ire  broad,  fpear-(haped,  rough,  downy,  and  deftitute  of  glands, 
like  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies.  The  flowers  grow  in  long, 
branching  bunches :  Their  colour  is  white  ;  they  come  out  in 
May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  round,  black  berries,  which 
will  be  ripe  in  the  autumn. 

4.  The  Perfumed  Cherry  feldom  grows  to  be  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  branches  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth',  whitifti-grey  bark.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  of  a  lucid 
green  colour,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  (land  alternately  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  white,  produced  in  May  in  roundifh 
dufters,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  of  which  the  birds  alfo  are 
very  fond.  The  wood  of  all  thefc  forts  is  much  cilecmed  by 
the  cabinet-makers,  particularly  amongft  the  French,  as  it 
always  emits  a  very  agreeable  odour. 

5.  The  Apricot-Tree  is  often  planted  as  a  flowering, 
flirub ;  for  though  it  will  grow  to  be  thirty  feet  high,  it  may 
nevcrthclcfs  be  kept  down   to  what  height  the  owner  defires. 

This 
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«*  This  tree,  fays  Han  bury,  as  well  as  moft  forts  of  fruit- 
*rees,  is  exceeded  by  few  in  ornament ;  for  being  permitted  to 
grow  in  its  natural  ftate  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  with  ail 
f»  luxuriancy  of  branches,  covered  with  their  delightful  heart- 
fbaped  leaves,  what  a  glorious  figure  will  it  prefent  I  But  when 
we  reflect  on  the  fine  appearance  fuch  a  tree  muft  make,  early 
in  the  fpring,  when  covered  all  over  with  the  bloom  of  fuch 
fine  flowers  as  thofe  of  the  Apricot  are  known  to'  be,  thisv  en- 
hances the  value ;  and  either  of  thefe  motives  is  fufficient  for 
introducing  thefe  trees  into  plantations  of  this  kind.  Add  to 
this,  fome  of  the  forts,  in  warm  well-fheltered  fituations,  will 
produce  fruit  when  growing  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  if 
planted  and  trained  againft  walls  ;  fo  that  additional  returns 
will  be  made  by  the  fruit  to  the  curious  planter  of  thefe 
trees," 

6.  The  Cherry-Tree  of  our  orchards  is  too  well  known, 
with  all  its  varieties,  to  need  any  defcription.  Hanburyod* 
ferves,  "  were  the  tree  fcarce,  and  with  much  difficulty  propagat- 
ed, every  man,  t.ho'  pofTetied  of  a  fingle  tree  only,  would  look 
upon  it  as  a  treafure.  For  belides  the  charming  appearance  thefe 
trees  have,  when  befnowed,  as  it  were,  all  over  with  bloom  in 
the  fpring,  can  any  tree  in  the  vegetable  tribe  be  conceived 
more  beautiful,  linking,  and  grand,  than  a  well-grown  and 
healthy  Cherry-tree,  at  that  period  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  ?**" 

The  many  kinds  of  Cherry-trees  afford  an  almofl  endlefs  va- 
riety ;  all  differing,  in  Ibme  refpect,  in  their  manner  of  {hoot* 
ing,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit  :  two  in  particular  demand  ad- 
mifSon  into  the  pleafure-garden ;  the  Double-bloflbmed  and  the 
Red-flowering. 

The  Douhle-blojptmed  Cherry.  The  pleafing  fliow  the  com- 
mon Cherry-tree  makes  when  in  blow  is  known  to  all ;  but  that 
of  the  Double-bloflbmed  is  much  more  enchanting.  It  bloflbms, 
like  the  other,  in  May  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  large  and 
noble  clutters ;  for  each  fcparate  flower  is  as  double  as  a  xofe, 
is  very  large,  and  placed  on  long  and  flender  footflalks,  fo  as 
to  occafion  the  branches  to  have  an  air  of  eafe  and  freedom. 
They  arc  of  a  pure  white  ;  and  the  trees  will  be  fo  profufeiy 
covered  with  them,  as  to  charm  the  imagination.  Standards  of 
thefe  trees,  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  have  been  compared  to 
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due  homage  to" this  our  national  faviour  !  How  could  our  King* 
bemvefted  with  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  or  our  Creator  recti v'c  at 
Gated  rimes  the  gratitude  and  praife  which  wc  owe  to  him, 
with  greater  propriety  than  uiv^cr  the  fhadow  of  this  facred 
tree  ?  Ac*h  like  thefe  would  ftamp  it  with  that  rcfpc&ability 
and  veneration  which  is  due  to  it  ;  and  to  corroborate  thclc  ideas, 
as  well  as  to  inftitute  fuch  laws  as  might  be  found  ncccflary, 
the  ffete  of  the  growth  of  Oak  in  Great  Britain  ought  to  be 
#  a  Handing  enquiry  of  the  Brkifli  Lcgifiature.  It  is  far  from 
Wng  impracticable  to  have  annual  returns  of  G;ik  fit  for 
flup-building  in  every  parifli  in  the  kingdom  ;  with  the  dif. 
tance  it  ftauds  from  watcr-cairiagc.  It  avails  but  little  our 
making  laws  of  police,  or  forming  foreign  alliances,  unlcfs 
Wc  take  care  to  fecure  in  perpetuity  the  defence  of  our  own 
J^ft.  It  is  idle  to  think  of  handing  down  to  poftcrity  a  national 
^pendency,  if  we  do  not  at  the  fame  time  furnifli  them  with 
&c  means  of  preferving  it. 

The  Propagation  of  the   English  Oak.      Wc  do  not 
purpofe  in  this'place  to  give  directions  for  railing  woods  or  plan- 
tations of  Oak  :  this  we  refcrve  until  wc  come  to  treat  of  planta- 
ins in  general,   under  the  title  Woodlands  ;     for   by  col- 
fcftingthe  more  ufeful  trees  into  one  point  of  view,  we  fhall  be 
k^crable  to  judge  of  their  comparative  value  ;  and  the  methods 
7  raifing  the  feveral  fpecies  for   the  purpofe  of  timber  (fliip- 
^ber  excepted)  being  nearly  the  fame,  wc  (hall  be  enabled  to 
£iv*e  our  directions  more  fully,  yet  upon  the  whole  much  more 
^^cifely,  than  we  could  have  done,  had  we  retailed  them  fcpa- 
ately  under  each  article  :  therefore,  wc  mean  to   abide  by  the 
tel*l^  rule  under  the  prefent  head  that  wc  have  obferved  through- 
011  *     this  part  of  our  work  ;  namely,   to  treat  of  the  plant  under 
^^fideration   merely   as  a   nurfery  plant. — There  arc   various 
?P***ions  about  the  choice  of  acorns  \  authors   in  general   rccom- 
^^d  thofe  of  u  fair,  flraight,  large  andfliining  trees  ;"  but  nur- 
ivr>99ieu%  we   believe,  pay  little   attention  as  to  the  tree   from 
w**ich  the  acorns  are  gathered.     And  indeed,  when  we  confider 
™*t  the  feeds  of  the  dillinct  varieties  of  any  individual  fpecies  of 
Petite  produce  one  and  the  fame  feed  ling-flock,  or  a  fimilar  va- 
nity of  feedling  plants,  wc  rnuft  conclude  that  little  attention  is 
ft^c.   If  however  it  be  true  that  the  feeds  of  fomc  varieties  pro- 
duce 
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where  except  in  orchards  ;  but  let  them  be  fet  where  they  will, 
they  never  fail  to  repay  the  owner  with  plcafure  and  profit. 

The  varieties  which  are  principally  eligible  for  ornamental 
plantations  are,  The  Cherry  Plum-Tree,  the  Double-bloflbmed, 
the  Stonclefs,  the  Gold-ftriped,  and  the  Silver-Griped  Plum. 

The  Cherry  Plum-Tree  is  always  planted  among  flowering* 
ihrubs,  on  account  of  its  early  flowering.  It  may  be  kept 
down  to  any  height ;  and  the  flowers  will  be  produced  in  March, 
in  fuch  plenty,  and  fo  clofe,  as  aimoft  to  cover  the  branches. 
It  is  admired  by  all  for  the  early  appearance  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded,  after  a  mild  fpring,  by  a  round  reddiih  plum, 
on  a  long  {lender  fbotftalk,  that  has  the  refemblance  of  a  Cherry* 
Unlefs  there  is  little  or  no  froft  after  thefe  trees  hare  been  in 
blow,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  fruit  fucceeds  the  flowers. 

The  Dcuhle-hhJJbmed  Pimm-Tree  is  another  variety.  The 
flowers  of  this  fort  are  exceedingly  double;  and  the  twigs  will 
be  richly  furnifhed  with  them  in  the  month  of  May.  Their 
petals,  like  thofe  of  the  Cherry,  are  of  a  pure  white,  though 
amongft  thefe  fome  filaments  with  darkifh  antherae  appear.  As 
foon  as  the  fliow  of  flowers  is  over,  we  are  not  to  give  up  ait 
expectations  from  this  tree  ;  for  many  of  them  will  be  fucceed- 
ed by  fruit,  which  is  of  the  fame  colour,  (nape,  and  telle,  with 
the  common  Damafcene,  though  fmaller,  and  is  liked  by  many. 
The  Stomelcfs  Plum.  This  is  a  variety  that  fhould  be  admitted  * 
on  no  other  account  than  becaufe  the  pulp  furrounds  a  kernel, 
without  having  any  (lone.  It  is  a  fmall  blue  plum  ;  and  thofe 
people  who  have  it  in  poffeflion,  take  a  pleafure  in  (hewing  it  as 
a  suriofity. 

The  two  Striped  forts  make  a  variety  by  their  variegated 
leaves ;  on  which  account  they  are  frequently  fought  after  by 
the  curious. 

9.  The  Bull  ace-Tree  is  (bmetirnes  planted  in  fhrubbery 
quarters,  for  the  fake  of  the  fruit ;  which  by  many  perfims  is 
deemed  very  agreeable,  being  poflefled  of  a  fine  acid,  ft 
ought  to  be  pulled  and  eaten  immediately  from  the  tree. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  The  Blacky  the  White  ^  and 
the  ReiBuUaee. 

10.  The  Sloe-Tree.  The  Sloe-bu(h  is,  without  all  doubt, 
a  fpecies  diftinft  from  cither  Plum  or  Bullace.  And  indeed  it 
is  fuch  a  fpecies,  that,  were  it  net  for  its  commonnefs,  it  would 
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thU  Oak;    fetting  forth  that  Mr.  Lucomke,  a  gentleman 'of 
Devon flii re,  having,  about  the  year   1765,  lowed  a  parcel  of 
acorns  faved  from  a  tree  of  his  own  growth,  and  obferving  that 
one  of  the  feedling  plants  prcferved  its  leaves  through    the 
ivinter,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  ir,  and  propagated,  by- 
grafting,  fome  thoufands  from  it.     Its  being  an  evergreen  is  not 
the"  only  peculiarity  of  this  variety  ;  it  has  a  fomewhat  more 
Upright  tendency,  and  fcems  to  be  of  a  quicker  growth,  than 
Oaks   in  general.     The  plants  however,  which  wc  have  feenf 
do  not  anfwer  altogether  the  defcription  give'n  in  the  account 
abovementioned  ;  but  as  they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  almoit 
every   Nurferyman,  we  forbear  faying  any  thing   further  re- 
flecting them. 

2.  The  Willow-leaved  Oak  will  grow  to  be  a  large 
timber-tree.  It  receives  its  name  from  its  leaves  refembling 
very  much  thofc  of  the  Common  Willow.  Thcfe  long  narrow 
leaves  have  their  furface  fmooth,  and  their  edges  entire ;  and 
their  acorns  will  be  almoft  covered  with  their  large  cups. 

There  are  fcveral  varieties  of  this  fort ;  fome  having  fhortcr 
leaves,  others '  broader,  and  hollowed  on  the  fides ;  fome  large 
acorns,  others  fmaller,  &c.  all  of  which  are  included  under  the 
appellation  of  Willow-leaved  Oaks. 

3.  The  Chesnut-leavi;i>  Oak.  This  alfo  will  grow  to  be 
a  large  timber-tree ;  and  in  North  America,  where  it  grows  na- 
turally, the  wood  is  of  great  fcrvicc  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  ib 
called,  becaufe  the  leaves  greatly  rcfcmblexthofe  of  the  Spanish 
Chcfnut-trec.  They  are  about  the  fame  fiz.e,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
fine  green  colour. 

There  arc  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fort ;  but  the  leaves 
of  all  prove  that  they  arc  of  the  fpecies  called  the  Chcfnut- 
iaaved  Oak  ;  fo  that  nothing  more  need  be  obferved,  than  that 
the  leaves  of  fome  forts  are  larger  than  thofc  of  others  ;  that  the 
acorns  alfo  differ  in  fize,  and  grow  like  thofc  of  our  En^liih  Oak, 
on  long  or  fhort  footitalks  as  it  (hall  happen. 

4.  The  Black  Oak  is  a  tree  of  lower  growth,  it  feldorn 
riling  to  more  than  thirty  feet  high.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  of 
a  very  dark  colour,  which  occalioned  its  being  named  ihe  Black 
Oak.  The  leaves  arc  fmooth,  very  large,  narrow  at  their  bafe, 
but  broad  at  thjr  top,  being  'n  ihajn;  like  a  v>ed^e  :  They  have 
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indentures  at  the  top,  fo  as  to  occafion  its  having  an  angular" 
look  ;  they  are  of  a  fhiuing  green  colour,  and  grow  on  ihorf 
footflalks  on  the  branches. 

There  is  ?.  variety  or  two  of  this  fort,  particularly  one  with 
trijitt  leaves,  and  another  (lightly  trilobate*  called  the  Black  Oak 
of  the  Plainsy  the  leaves  and  cups  of  all  which  are  fmall. 

5.  Red  Oak.  The  Red  Oak  will  grow  to  be  a  timber-tree 
of  iixty  or  feventy  feet  high,  and  the  branches  are  covered  witti 
a  very  dark-coloured  bark.  It  is  called  the  Red  Oak  from  the" 
colour  of  its  leaves,  which  in  the  autumn  die  to  a  deep  red  co* 
lour. 

There  arc  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecics,  the  leaves  of  which 
differ  in  fizc  and  figure  ;  but  thofe  of  the  larger  fort  are  finely 
veined  and  exceeding  large,  being  often  found  ten  inches  long 
and  five  or  fix  broad  :  They  arc  obtufely  finuated,  have  angles, 
and  arc  of  a  fine  green  colour  in  the  firil  part  of  the  fummer* 
but  afterwards  change  by  degrees  to  red,  which  is  mark 
enough  to  know  thefe  trees  to  be  of  this  fpecies.  There  are 
feveral  varieties  of  this  tree,  which  exhibit  a  manifeft  difference 
in  the  fize  of  the  leaves,  acorns,  and  cups.  That  is  the  bell 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Firghiian  Scarlet  Oak  ;  and  the 
bark  is  preferred  for  the  tanners  uic  before  that  of  all  the  other 
forts. 

6.  The  White  Oak.  The  White  Oak  will  not  grow  to  the 
fize  of  the  former,  it  feldom  being  found  higher  than  forty  feet 
even  in  Virginia*  where  it  grows  naturally.  But  though  the 
timber  is  not  fo  large,  yet  it  is  mere  durable,  and  confequently 
of  greater  value  for  building  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  than 
any  of  the  other  forts.  The  branches  of  this  tfee  are  covered 
with  a  whitifli  bark  ;  the  leaves  alfo  arc  of  a  light  colour.  They; 
are  pretty  lar#e,  being  about  fix  inches  long  and  four  broad* 
They  have  feveral  obtufe  finufes  and  angles,  and  are  placed  o* 
Ihort  footftalks. 

There  is  a  variety  or  two  of  this  fpecies;  and^he  acorns  are* 
like  thofe  of  our  Common  Oak. 

7.  The  Italian  Oak  will  grow  to  about  the  height  of  thirty 
feet*  The  brartches  are  covered  with  a  dark-purplifh  bark.  The 
leaves  are  fmooth,  and  fo  deeply  finuated  as  to  have  fome  re» 
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fcittblance  of  pinnated  leaves ;  and  each  has  a  very  (liort  foot- 
flalk.  The  fruit  of  this  fpecics  fits  clofe  to  the  branches.  The 
cups  are  in  fome  degree  prickly  and  rough,  and  each  contains 
a  long  (lender  acorn,  that  is  eatable.  This  (fays  Han  bury)  is 
the  true  P bogus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  FJluIus  of  Pliny  ;  in 
the  places  where  thefe  trees  grow  naturally  the  acorns  are,  in 
times  of  fcarcity,  ground  into  Hour,  and  made  into  bread. 

8.  The  Spanish  Oak  will  grow  to  be  as  large  a  tree  as  our 
Common  Oak,,  and  is  no  way  inferior  to  it  in  ilatelincfs  and 
grandeur ;  for  the  branches  will  be  far  extended  all  around, 
caufing,  with  the  leaves,  a  delightful  fhade.  Though  the  bark  of 
thefe  branches  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  yet  they  are  neverthelcfs 
{potted  with  brownifh  fpots.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval 
figure,  but  not  very  long,,  fcldom  being  longer  than  three 
inches,  and  two  broad-  They  arc  fmooth,  and  have  their  edges 
deeply  ferrated  :  Thefe  ferratures  arc  acute,  and  chiefly  turn 
backwards.  Their  upper  furface  is  of  a  fine  light  green  colour, 
and  their  under  of  an  hoary  caft ;  and  with  thefe  beautiful  leaves, 
each  branch  is  plentifully  ornamented  all  over  the  tree.  The 
cups  are  molt  peculiar  and  fingular  ;  for  they  arc  very  large, 
and  compofed  of  fcveral  rough,  black,  large  fcales,  that  lap 
over  one  another  like  the  fcales  of  a  fifh.  They  almoft  cover 
the  acorn,  though  they  arc  pretty  large,  narrow  at  the  bottom,, 
but  broader  higher,  and  have  their  tops  flat.  The  Greeks- 
call  the  acorns  Vclani,  and  the  tree  itfelf  Felanida.  The  acorns 
arc  ufed  in  dyeing. 

9.  The  Austrian  Oak  is  of  lower  growth  than  the  preced- 
ing fpecies,  it  fcldom  riling  to  more  than  forty  feet  high.  The- 
leaves  are  of  two  colours  ;  their  upper  furface  being  of  a  fine 
green  colour,  and  their  under  downy.  Their  figure  is  oblong  ; 
but  they  are  fo  indented  about  the  middle  as  to  make  them  have 
the  refemblance  of  a  lyre.  They  arc  wing-pointed,  tranfverfely 
jagged,  and  fund  on  (lender  footftalks  on  the  branches.  The 
cups  of  this  fort  alfo  are  fmallcr  and  prickly,  and  the  acorns 
alfo  proportionally  fmaller  than  thofc  of  the  preceding 
fpecics. 

All  thefe  foreign  deciduous  forts  may  be  propagated  from 
the  acorns,  which  mull  be  procured  from  the  places  where  the 
trees  naturally  grow.     They  mould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poflible 
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lows  :  In  the  month  of  Augufl  the  cuttings  fliould  be  gathered, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  They  will  thrive  the  better 
for  having  a  bit  of  the  laft  year's  wood  at  the  end,  though 
without  this  they  will  grow  exceeding  well.  The  under  leaves 
fliould  be  cut  off  a  foot  from  the  thick  end  of  the  cuttings,  which 
muft  all  be  planted  about  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground ;  the  other 
half  foot,  with  its  leaves,  being  above  it.  No  diftancc  need 
be  obferved  in  planting  thefe  cuttings,  which  may  be  fet  at 
thick  as  you  pleafe,  though"  the  ground  for  railing  them 
fliould  be  flickered,  left  tffe  winds,  which  are  frequently  high 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  or  foon  after,  loofen  the  plants  juft 
when  they  are  going  to  ftrike  root,  if  not  wholly  blow  them  out. 
The  weather  when  the  cuttings  are  to  be  planted  fliould  be  ei- 
ther rainy  or  cloudy ;  and  if  no  ihowers  fliould  fall  in  Augufr, 
the  work  mud  be  deferred  till  they  do ;  for  if  cuttings  are 
planted  in  Augufl,  when  the  weather  is  parching  and  dry,  they 
will  be  burnt  up,  without  great  care  and  trouble  in  fhading  and" 
Watering.  Neither  is  cloudy  or  rainy  weather  only  to  be  re- 
commended in  planting  thefe  cuttings,  but  a  fhady  fltuation  alfo, 
either  under  a  north  wall,  or  in  beds  which  are  covered  the 
greareft  part  of  the  day  with  the  umbrage  of  large  trees.  This 
fhady  lituation  is  very  neceflary  for  them ;  fince,  though  the 
weather  be  rainy  and  cloudy  when  they  are  planted,  yet 
fliould  it  prove  fair  afterwards,  the  fun  will  foon  dry  up  the 
moifture  at  that  feafon,  and  endanger  the  plants,  if  they  are 
not  conftantly  watered  and  protected  v/iih  a  fliade  ;  which  at 
once  ftiews  the  expediency  of  pitching  on  a  fpot  where  fuch  a 
conveniency  is  natural.  If  thefe  cuttings  arc  planted  in  Augufl, 
they  will  have  taken  root  before  winter,  especially  if  they  have 
fludc,  and  water  in  dry  weather  :  but  they  fliould  remain  un- 
diflurbed  till  the  fpring  twelvemonth  following,  in  order  to 
acquire  flrength  to  be  planted  in  the  nurfcry.  During  the 
fummer,  they  will  require  no  other  trouble  than  watering  in 
dry  weather,  and  being  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  by  the 
autumn  they  will  have  made  a  (hoot  of  perhaps  a  foot  or  more 
in  length.  In  the  beds,  neverthelefs,  they  may  remain  till  the 
fpring,  when  they  fliould  be  all  carefully  taken  out,  and 
planted  in  the  nurfery,  as  was  directed  for  the  fecdlings. 

The 
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fiull  proceed  to  the  next  fort,  after  obferving,  that  the  acorns 
of  the  Cork-trv  arc  longifh,  fmooth,  and  brown  when  ripe, 
and  of  the  iizc  and  fliape  of  fome  of  our  common  acorns,  to 
which  they  are  fo  much  alike,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed,  if 
mixed  together. 

The  Narrowleaved  Cork-tree  is  a  variety  only  of  the  common 
and  nofl  general  fort  5  fo  that  as  this  article  requires  nothing 
more  than  obferving  that  the  leaves  are  fmaller,  and  as  fuch 
make  a  variety  in  plantations,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  the  Cork,  which  we  receive  from  abroad,  and  which  is 
collected  from  thefe  trees.  The  beft  cork,  then,  is  taken  from 
the  oldeft  trees,  the  bark  on  the  young  trees  being  too  porous 
for  ufe.  They  arc,  neverthelefs,  barked  before  they  are  twenty 
years  old ;  and  this  barking  is  neceflary,  to  make  way  for  a 
better  to  fuccced ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  after  every  Grip- 
ping the  fucceeding  bark  will  encreafe  in  value.  They  are 
generally  peeled  once  in  ten  years,  with  an  inftrumont  for  the 
purpofe  ;  and  this  is  fo  far  from  injuring  the  trees,  that  it  is 
neceflary,  and  contributes  to  their  being  healthy  ;  for  without 
it  they  thrive  but  (lowly  ;  nay,  in  a  few  years  they  will  begin 
to  decay,  and  in  lefs  than  a  century  a  whole  plantation  will  die 
of  age  ;  whereas  thofe  trees  that  have  been  regularly  peeled 
will  lafl  upwards  of  two  hundred  years.  "  Wonderful,  then,  is 
the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Almighty  God,  and  calls  for  our 
profoundeft  admiration,  that  he  fliould  not  only  provide  for  us 
his  creatures  fuch  variety  of  things  for  ufc,  but  caufe,  as  in 
this  inftancc,  what  would  be  death  to  one  tree,  to  be  refrefh- 
ment  to  another,  for  the  fupply  of  our  neccflarics  ;  and  in  the 
formation  of  this  tree,  not  only  cauftng  the  cork  to  grow,  but 
providing  alfo  an  interior  bark  fufiicient  to  nourifh  the  tree, 
and  even  in  a  manner  exhilarate  it,  as  the  loaded  wool  is  (horn 
ftom  the  fleecy  kind.  To  make  our  gardening  to  the  utmoft 
degree  ufeful,  we  fliould  be  always  excrcifed  in  thefe  confide- 
rations,  and  this  will  infpire  us  with  ads  of  gratitude  and  obe- 
dience. "    Hanlury. 

11.  The  Ilex  is  a  well-known  Evergreen,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  all  of  which  add  great  beauty  to  the  large  quarters 
of  Evergreen-trees.  The  bark  of  all  thefe  forts  is  entire,  and  that 
•f  the  younger  forts  fmooth ;  but  the  leaves  are  of  different 
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fhapcs  and  compofition,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  variety* 
Some  of  them  are  nearly  like  thofc  of  both  forts  of  the  Cork- 
tree ;  others  again  are  nearly  round  and  prickly ;  fome  arc 
Ion**,  fmooth,  and  narrow,  with  few  indentures;  whi lft  others 
arc  broad  and  much  ferratcd  :  All  tjicfo  varieties  will  often* 
proceed  from  acorns  gathered  of  the  fame  tree ;  nay,  the 
leaves  of  the  fame  tree  will  not  be  always  alike,  being  often? 
found  very  different  on  the  fame  plant ;.  fo  that  a  quantity  of 
plants  of  this  fpecies  railed  from  feeds,  will  of  themfelves  afford 
confiderable  variety.  The  acorns  of  all  thefe  forts  are  of  different 
fixes,  though  their  fhape  is  nearly  the  fame,  which  is  like  that 
of  fome  forts  of  our  Common  Oak,  but  fmaller.  The  iftofb 
finking  variety  of  the  Ilex  is  the  Holly-leaved  6>rf£r.  which; 
differs  from  the  other  forts  only  that  the  leaves  are  fhaped  like' 
tfhofe  of  the  Holly-tree.  They  are  of  an  oblong,  oval  figure* 
finuated,  prickly,  and  downy  underneath  j  but  many  forts  raifed 
from  feeds  of  the  Ilex  will  have  fueh  kind  of  feaves  ;  and  ie 
conftitutes  no  further  a  variety,  than  what  may  rcafonably  be 
expected  from  a  quantity  of  the  acorns  of  the  Ilex  fown* 

12.  Kermes  Oak.  This  is  a  low-growing  tree,  and  a  fine' 
Kvcrgrecn  :  It  ftldom  grows  to  be  twenty  feet  high,  and  it 
may  be  kept  down  to  what  height  is  required.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  fome  of  the  forts  of  the  Ilex,  from  which  it  looks' 
to  be  a  variety  only,  though  doubtlefs  this  is  of  itfelf  a  diftinct 
fpecies.  The  leaves  are  finooth,  and  of  an  oval  figure.  They 
arc  of  a  thickifh  confidence,  and  larger  than  moft  forts  of  the 
Jiex.  Their  verge  is  indented,  and  many  of  them  are'poflefied 
of  lmall  fpincs ;  and  they  are  placed  on  fhort  ftrong  footftaiks 
on  the  branches.  The  acorns  of  this  fort  arc  fmall,  though? 
there  are  to  be  found  in  our  woods  acorns  of- about  the  fame  fize 
and  fhapc.  . 

Millar  fays,  "  this  is  the  Oak  from  which  the  Kermes  ot 
Scarlet  Grain  is  collected*  which  ia  an  infect  that  harbours  on: 
this  tree." 

13.  The  Live  Oak  is  common  in  America,  where  it  grows  to? 
Jombcr.     The   leaves  arc   large,    fpear-fliaped,  oval,  of  a  finf ' 
dark-green  colour,   entire,  and  placed  on  fhort  fovtftalks  on  the.  - 
branches.     The  acorns  of  this  fort  are  finally  though  they  grow  . 
in  cups  with  footftaiks  like  the  other  forts.    The  wood,  of  this* 

tree. 
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trtfe  is  ve?y  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina,  Perinfylvania, 
and  Virginia,  where  it  grows  naturajly*  being  very  tough  and 
hardi  and  ferves  for  niany  purpofes  that  require  fuch  a  forti 
The  acorns  ferve  for  food  for  the  meaneft  people,  who  not  only 
.  cat  threm  as  fuch*  but,  being  of  a  very  fweet  nature,  they  are 
liked  by  pcrfons  of  all  ranks.  From  thefe  acorns  a  fweet  oil 
alfo  is  extracted,  which  is  very  good. 

*fhere  are  many  other  varieties  of  the  different  fpecies  of 
Evergreen  Oaks,  which  it  will  not  be  fo  neccflary  to  fearch  for 
here^  as  the  forts  mentioned  are  the  bulk  of  the  tribe,  and  of 
themfelves  afford  much  variety ;  and  indeed,  if  much  coll  and 
trouble  were  beftowed  in  procuring  others*  the  variety  would  be 
little  heightened,  particularly  as  the  pleafure  received  from  the 
variation  anfes  principally  from  the.  different  forms  of  the  leaves ; 
for  none  of  thefe  trees  produce  flowers  for  ornament*  and  tht 
acorns  afford  too  minute  a  variety  to  require  dwelling  long  on 
here,; 

All  the  fpttcies  of  Evergreen  Oaks  are  to  be  raifed  from  ' 
*c*tost  in  the. manner  which  has  been  directed  for  the  foreign 
deciduous  forts.  The  bed  acorns  we  receive  from  abroad  ;  for 
they  feldom  ripen  well  with  us.  The  acorns  which  come 
from  abroad*  and  which  are  by  far  the  finefl,  often  fprout 
Jn  the  paflage ;  fo  that  care  muft  be  ufed  in  taking  them  out  of 
what  they  are  enclofed  in,  and  they  fhould  be  put  into  the 
mould  as  f?on  as  convenience  will  permit.  Traps  for  mice,  &c. 
muft  be  fet  5  and  after  they  come  up,  they  will  want  nothing 
but  weeding  for  at  lcafl  three  years ;  for  I  would  not  have  them 
taken  out  of  the"  feed-beds'  fooner  ;  efpecially  the"  forts  of  the 
/Jexi  for  when  thefe  have  been  pricked  out  of  the  feed-beds" ac 
One  year  old,  they  have  feldom  grown  ;  and  though  fometimes 
fome  of  them  will  be  green,  andfcavt  the  appearance  of  growing, 
during  one  fumnier,  they  will  oftenefl  turn  brown,  and  gradually 
go  off  afterwards.  "  After  thefe  plants  have  flood  to  be  two  or 
three  feet  high,  I  always  found  them  more  fure  of  growing 
when  moved.  I  have  tranfplanted  fuch  plants  at  mod  times  of 
the  year  with  fuccefh ;  in  the  fpring,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  in  the  autumn,  and  have  had  them  grow  well  when  moved 
in  July ;  and  indeed  I   am  pretty  well  perfaaded  there  is  no 
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month  in  the  year  more  proper  than  that  for  the  removing'  o% 
moft  forts  of  Evergreens,  provided  the  weather  be  rainy  or 
hazy  at  their  planting,  and  fliadc  can  be  afforded  them  for  fome 
time  after."     Ha*ndury. 

Thefe  trees  may  be  alfo  cncrcafcd  by  inarobingv  for  they 
will  grow  very  readily  this  way  on  ftocks  of  our  Common 
Oak  ;  fo  that  having  a  tree  or  two  of  any  of  the  fortsr  if  young 
Oaks  are  planted  round  each  of  them,  after  they  have  grown  a 
fummer  or  two,,  they  will  be  ready  to  embrace  the  young  (hoot. 
After  they  ase  well  joined,  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  mother 
tree,  ami  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfcry-ground,  or  where  they 
arc  to  remain,  and  frefli  Oaklings  planted  round  the  trees  to 
be  multiplied  ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  repetition  of  this 
may  be  at  pleafure.  In  removing  of  the  inarched  plants, .  the 
time  fliould  be  obferved  as  in  removing  young  plants  of  our 
Common  Oak,,  the  roots  Hill  remaining  of  that  kind  and 
nature* 

Thc&  trees  will  take  by  grafting  on  the  young  (locks  of  our 
Common  Oak,  The  ftocks  mould  be  young  and  healthy,  th« 
cuttings  ftrong  and  good,  and  great  care  mud  be  taken  in  pro- 
perly joining  and  claying  them,  or  they  will  not  grow  ;  which 
makes  th'e  inarching  more  neceflary,  as  by  that  practice  no. 
cutting  is  in  danger  of  being  loll. 
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Linnean  Oafs  and  Order,  Pentandria.  Monogynia  :  Eacifr 
flower  contains  five  males  and  one  female  :  There  are  twenty- 
feven  Species  ;  feven.  of  which  may  be  admitted  into  our 
collection. 

i.  Rhamnus  Catbarticus  :  The  Common  Buckthorn  ;  a 
tall  deciduous  Jhrub  ;  native  of  England,  and  (one  of  its  varieties) 
of  Spain,  Italy  and  France. 

t-  Rhamnus  Frangula:  The  Frangula,  or  the  Berry- 
bearing  Alder  ;  a  deciduous  Jbrui ;  native  of  England  and. 

moil  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

3»  Rhamnus- 
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j*  Rhamnus  Alpinus :  The  Alpine  Rhamnus,  or  the 
Hough-leaved  Frangula;  a  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  the 
Alps. 

4.  Rhamnus  Paliurus:  The  Pali ur us,  or  Thorn  ot 
Christ,  or  Christi  Thorn  ;  a  deciduous  Jbrub  or  tree  ;  native 
•of  Paleftine,  alfo  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy, 

5.  Rhamnus  Alatemus :  The  Common  Alaternus  ;  tow 
•evergreen  tree  ;  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

6.  Rhamnus  infeSlorius:  The  Narrow-leaved  Ever- 
green Buckt-horn;  an  evergreen  Jbrub  or  tree  $  native  of 
Spain. 

7.  Rhamnus  Oleoides  :  The  Olive-leaved  Evergreen 
Buckthorn;  an  evergreen  Jbrub ;  native  of  Sypain. 

1.  The  Common  Buckthorn.  Of  t*his  fpecies  there  are 
the  following  varieties  :  Dwarf  Buckthorn,  Long-leaved  Dwarf 
Buckthorn,  and  the  Common  Buckthorn  of  our  hedges.  Va- 
riety is  the  fole  motive  for  admitting  thefe  forts  into  a  collection* 
The  flowers  have  no  beauty  to  catch  the  attention  ;  though 
their  berries,  their  manner  of  growing,  the  colour  of  their 
lark  in  winter,  and.  verdure  of  their  leaves  in  fummer,  court 
us  to  admit  a  few  of  them. 

Dvoarf  Buckthorn  is  a  fhrob  of  about  a  yard  high.  The 
branches  grow  irregular,  and  are  covered  with  a  blackifh- 
coloured  bark.  The  leaves  are  nearly  oval,  though  they  end  in  a 
point.  They  are  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  about  half  that  breadth, 
and  ftand  oppofite  by  pairs  for  the  moft  part.  The  flowers 
gro*  on  (hort  footftalks,  on  fpurs,  by  the  fides  of  the  branches* 
They  arc  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  make  little  fliow. 

Long-leaved  Dwarf  Buckthorn  differs  little  from  the  other, 
•nly  that  it  grows  to  be  rather  a  larger  fhrub,  and  the  leaves  are 
longer.  The  flowers  are  about  the  fame  colour  as  the  Dwarf 
fort  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  fcarcely  ever  produce  berries  :  This 
makes  them  much  lefs  valuable  than  our  Common  Buckthorn, 
which  will  exhibit  its  black  berries  in  plenty  in  the  autumn, 
either  for  (how  or  ufe. 

Common  Buckthorn  is  well  known  in  England.  Where  it 
does  not  grow  common  about  a  habitation,  a  few  o  thefe 
fimibs  fkould  be  admitted  ;  for  it  is  a  well-looking  tree,  either 
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in  winter  or  Cummer,  and  its  black  berries  in  the  autumn  are 
no  fmall  ornament.  The  Common  Buckthorn  will  grow  to 
be  near  fotecn  feet  high,  and  will  fend  forth  numerous 
branches  on  all  fides.  Thefe  arc  fmooth  ;  and  die  bark  is  of  * 
blueifh  colour.  Many  (Irong  fliarp  fpines  come  out  from  the 
fide9  and  ends  of  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-r 
fhaped,  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad.  Their  under 
furface  is  of  a  lighter  green  than  the  upper.  They  have 
ferratcd  edges,  and  fland,  fometimes  by  pairs,  fometimes  fingly, 
on  longifh  footfblks  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  in  June.  Their 
colour  is  green  :  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  black  berries,  each 
containing  four  feeds.  Syrup  of  Buckthorn  is  made  of  thefe 
berries,  and  is  well  known  as  a  cathartic.  From  the  juice  of  thefe 
berries  alfo  an  admirable  green  colour  is  prepared,  which  is  in 
rreat  rcqucfl  with  miniature-painters. 

All  the  forts  of  Buckthorn  are  eafily  Propagated,  either  by. 
feeds  or  cuttings.  The  feeds  of  the  Purging  Buckthorn  may  be 
gathered  in  plenty  in  moil  parts  of  England  ;  but  the  feeds  of 
the  Dwarf  forts  mull  be  procured  from  abroad,  where  they 
grow  naturally,  for  they  produce  no  feeds  with  us.  They 
fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poffible  after  they  are  ripe,  in  alraoft 
any  kind  of  garden-mould  made  fine.  They  will  not  always 
come  up  the  firft  fpring ;  fo  that  the  beds  muft  remain  un«. 
difturbed  and  weeded  during  the  fummer.  After  they  are  come, 
up,  and  have  flood  in  the  fecd-bed  a  year  or  two,  they  may  be 
ylanted  out  in  the  purfery-way,  at  fmall  diftances,.  Thefq 
plants  arc  alio  to  be  raifed  by  cuttings,  which  fhduld  be  planted 
int  he  autumn  ;  and  if  they  are  not  planted  very  clofe,  tfcey  will 
want  no  removing  until  they  are  finally  fet  out.  If  a 
large  quantity  of  thefe  plants  is  wanted,  and  little  ground  i| 
prepared  for  the  cuttings,  they  may  be  fet  very  clofe,  and  in  the 
winter  following  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery-way,  like 
the  fecdlings.  }n  two  or  three  years,  they  may  be  planted  out 
to  lland. 

2.  Frangula,  or  Berry-iearing  Alder*  This  fpecies 
nftords  us  the  following  varieties  :  Common  Black-berry-bcar* 
ing  Alder,  Dwarf  Berry-bearing  Alder,  and  the  American 
Smooth-leaved  Berry-bearing  Aider. 

The 
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The  Common  Blackberry -hearing  Aider  will  grow  to  the  height 
tf  about  ten  feet.  It  will  afpire  with  an  upright  item,  and 
produce  numerous  branches  on  all  fides.  The  bark  is  fmooth* 
of  a  blueifh  colour,  and  is  all  over  fpotted  with  white  fpota, 
which  make  it  referable  a  blueifli-grey.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
ipear-fliapcd,  and  grow  irregularly  on  the  branches.  They 
are  about  two  inches  long  and  one  broad.  Their  upper  furface  is 
foiooth  and  of  a  fliining  green,  and  their  under  furface  is  poflciled 
■of  many  ftrong  veins  .that  run  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  edge6. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches^  in  June,  each  having  a 
feparate  fbotftalk.  They  are  of  a  greenifti  colour,  and  make  no 
fliow  •  but  they  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which  are  firft  red^ 
afterwards  (when  ripe)  black,  and  are  a  great  ornament  to  the 
tree. 

Dwarf  Berry-hearing- Alder  is  of  very  low  growth.  Jt 
feldom  rifes  higher  than  two  feet.  The  branches  are  of  a 
blueifli-brown,  and  the  leaves  are  nearly  round.  They  are  placed 
on  fliort  footftalks,  and  many  itrong  veins  run  from  the  mid- 
rib to  the  border..  Jt  makes  no  fliow,  either  in  the  flowers  or 
fruit  ;  the  firH  being  fmall,  and  the  latter  rarely  happeni- 
ng. 

American  Smacrth-leavcd  Berry-hearing  Alder  will  arrive  at 
the 'height  of  our  common  fort;  and  hardly  in  any  refpe<St 
differs  from  it,  either  in  leaves.,  flowers,   or  fruit. 

3.  RouGif-  leaved  Alpine  Frangula,  or  Berry-bearing 
Alder,  differs  in  no  refpeft  alfo  from  the  common  fort,  only 
that  it  is  unarmed  with  thorns,  will  grow  to  be  rather  taller, 
.and  the  leaves  are  tough,  larger,  and  doubly  laclniated. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecics,  with  fmooth  leaves  and  of 
lather  lower  growth,  called  the  Smooth-leaved  Alpine  Frangula. 

The  method  of  propagating  thefe  forts  of  the  Bsrry-btaring 
Alder  is  exactly  the  fame  as  that  laid  down  for  the  Buckthorn  ; 
and  if  thofe  rule*  are  obierved,  any  defked  quantity  may  be 
raifecL 

.4.  Paliurus,  arChrifii  Thorn.    The  Pali -ur us  will  grow 

to  be  (a  tree  of  near  fourteen  feet  high,  and  may  be  trained  to 

an  upright   flem,    which  will    fend  forth    numerous    fielder 

tranches  on  all  fides.    Thefe  are  armed  with  fharp  thorns, 

Z  4  two 
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two  of  which  arc  at  each  joint.  One  of  thcfc  thorns  is  about 
half  an  inch  long,  ftraSght  and  upright ;  the  other  is  fcarcely 
half  that  length,  and  bent  backward.  Between  thefe  is  the  bud 
for  the  next  year's  fhoot.  The  bark  on  thefe  twigs  is  fmooth, 
and  of  a  purplifli  colour,  and  the  fpines  themfclves  are  of  a  red- 
difh  caft.  The  joints  alternately  go  in  and  out,  forming  at  each 
bud  an  obtufe  angle.  The  leaves  are  nearly  of  an  oval  figure,, 
of  a  pale-green  colour,  and  ftand  on  very  ftiort  footllalks.  They 
are  fmall,  being  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length,  have  three  longitu* 
dinal  veins,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  cluflers  from  the  fides  of  the  young 
flioots.  They  are  of  a  yellow  colour ;  and  though  each  (ingle 
flower  is  fmall,  yet  they  will  be  produced  in  fuch  plenty  all 
over  the  plant,  that  they  may  make  a  very  good  (how.  -June  is 
the  time  of  flowering  ;  and  they  are  fuccccded  by  a  fmall  fruk, 
.  that  is  furrounded  by  a  membrane. 

The  plant  under  confideration,  fays  Hanburv,  "  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fort  of  which  the  crown  of  thorns  for  Our  Blefled  Sa* 
viour  was  compofed.  The  branches  are  very  pliant,  and  the 
fpines  of  it  are  at  eycry  joint  ftrong  and  (harp.  It  grows  na- 
turally about  Jerufalem,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Judaea ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  barbarous  Jews  would  make  choice 
of  it  for  their  cruel  purpofe.  But  what  farther  confirms  the 
truth  of  thefe  thorns  being  then  ufed,  are  the  antient  pictures  of 
Our  Blefled  Saviour's  crucifixion.  The  thorns  of  the  crown  on  his 
head  exactly  anfwer  to  thofe  of  this  tree  j  and  there  is  great 
reafon  to  fuppofe  thefe  were  taken  from  the  earlieft  paintings  of 
the  Lord  of  Life  ;  and  even  now  our  modern  painters  copy  from 
them,  and  reprefent  the  crown  as  compofed  of  thefe  thorns. 
Thefe  plants,  therefore,  fliould  principally  have  a  fhare  in  thofc 
parts  of  the  plantation  that  are  more  peculiarly  defigned  for  re- 
ligious retirement ;  for  they  will  prove  excellent  monitors,  and 
conduce  to  due  reflection  on  and  gratitude  to  Him  who  bath  loved 
us j  and  has  nvajbed  us  from  our  fns"  &c. 

Thefe   deciduous*  forts  maybe  propagated  by  feeds  and 
layers.     The  foil  for  the  feed  fliould  be  that  taken  from  a  frefh  ' 
paflure,  with  the  fward ;  and  having  lain  a  year  to  rot,   and 
been  turned  three  or  four  times,  to  this  a  fourth  part  of  drift 
fond  fliould  be  addrd  ;  the  whole  being  well   mixed,  the  feeds 
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ihould  be  fown  balf  an  inch  deep.  They  rarely  come  up  before 
the  fpring  twelve-month  after  fowing ;  fo  that  the  beds  muft  be 
undifturbed  all  the  fummcr,  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  After 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  may  ftand  a  year  or  two  in  the 
feed- bed,  and  be  then  planted  out  in  the  nurfery,  at  the  ufual 
diftance :  In  about  three  years  they  will  be  fit  to  be  finally  plann- 
ed out.  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers  ;  but  this 
11  not  always  a  very  eafy  tafk,  and  it  is  feldom  that  plants  can 
be  obtained  under  two  years,  Nicking  them  like  carnations  is  a 
very  uncertain  method  to  be  pra&ifed  on  thefe  twigs :  for  the 
end  of  the  nick  where  the  root  is  expected  to  ttrike  will  fweil, 
and  be  covered  with  a  clofe  watery  fabftancc,  without  fending 
out  any  fibres  ;  and  the  branch  growing  in  the  ground  will  in 
two  or  three  years  grow  this  out,  and  thus  all  hopes  of  a  root 
will  be  loft.  By  twitting  them,  alfo,  is  an  uncertain  method 
(though  many  plants  may  be  raifed  this  way) ;  for  if  the  twitting 
be  too  great,  you  kill  the  twig  defigned  for  the  layer ;  and  if 
it  is  too  little,  you  may  look  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  and  find  no  roots  at  your  layers.  However,  by  a  gentle 
twift,  juft  breaking  the  bark,  plants  may  be  raifed.  Han- 
bury  continues,  "  Finding  thefe  methods  precarious  and 
uncertain,  I  had  recourfe  to  another,  by  which  I  obtained 
numbers  of  plants.  With  a  fliarp  knife  I  made  a  gentle 
nick  or  two  the  depth  of  the  bark,  about  the  bud  and  thorns 
which  are  at  a  joint!  Having  done  this  in  two  or  three  placet 
in  every  fhoot,  and  having  laid  them  in  the  ground,  every  twig 
had  ttruck  root,  and  were  become  good  plants  by  that  time  two 
years  ;  many  of  which  were  fit  to  -plant  out  for  good,  and  the 
fmaller  proper  for  the  nurfery-gound  to  gain  ftrength." 
5.  The  Alaternus.     The  varieties  of  this  Species  are : 

The  Common  Alaternus, 

The  Broad-leaved  Alaternus, 

The  Jagged-leaved  Alaternus. 
The  Common  Alaternus  is  again  variegated :  There  are  of  it, 
the  Gold-ftriped,  the  Silver-ftriped,  the  Blotch -leaved,  the  large 
and  the  fmaller  growing  Alaternus  ;  and  whoever  is  for  having 
them  in  plantations  of  the  prefent  kind,  will  ttill  encreafe  the 
variety.  This  is  indeed  objected  to  by  fome,  as,  they  fay,  they 
Cannot  be  Evergreens  ;  others  again  think  they  are  moft  proper, 
*s  they  retain  their  leaves,  and  appear  amongtt  others,  of  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  colours,  like  flowers  in  fummer.  The  branches  of  thefe 
ibrts  of  Alaternus  are  numerous  ;  and  the  younger  branches  are 
covered  with  a  fmooth  green  bark.  In  winter,  indeed,  they 
will  be  brown,  and  fome  of  a  reddifh  colour  ;  others  will  have 
their  fides  next  the  fun  red,  and  the  oppoiite  green.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  of  a  lucid  green  in  the  common  forts,  and  look  very 
beautiful.  Their  edges  are  crenated,  and  they  grow  alternately 
on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  April,  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  in  little  clufters  :  They  are  of  a  greenifh 
colour,  but  make  no  (how  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries, 
which  are  very  grateful  to  blackbirds,  thruflies,  and  the  like 
kinds  of  birds. 

The  Broad-leaved  Alaiernus  is  the  grandeft  looking  tree  of  all 
the  forts  ;  It  will  grow  to  the  greateft  height,  if  permitted  to 
(hoot  freely,  though  it  may  be  kept  down  to  any  height  wanted, 
The  leaves  are  the  longeft  of  any  of  the  forts,  and  their  edges 
are  lightly  crenated.  They  differ  a  little  in  figure  from  the 
preceding  fort,  being  more  heart-fliaped.  They  are  of  a  fine 
iliining  ftrong  green  colour,  both  in  winter  and  fummer  ;  anil 
this  tree  produces  flowers  and  feeds  like  the  other. 

The  Jagged-lcavcd  Alatermti  has  as  different  a  look  from  the 
other  as  any  two  Evergreens  whatever.  It  is  a  well-looking 
irpright  tree,  and  the  branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  fine 
bark,  which  in  winter  is  of  a  reddifh  colour.  .  The  leaves,  like 
thofeofall  the  forfs,  grow  alternately.  They  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  are  fo  jagged  as  to  caufe  them  to  have  a  particular 
look.  Their  iuffacc  is  fmooth  and  mining,  and  their  figure 
lanceolate;  and  this,  together  with  the  nature  of  their  ferra* 
tures,  cauies  in  the  tree  a  beautiful  as  well  as  Angular  look.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  others  ;  and  are 
fucceeded  by  berries,  which  arc  ufed  by  painters  in  compofing 
fome  of  their  yellows.  There  arc  variegated  forts  of  the  Jag. 
ged-lcaved  Alaternus  in  both  filvcr  and  gold  ftripes,  which  are 
indeed  very  beautiful ;  but  they  are  very  apt  to  turn  green,  if 
planted  in  a  rich  foil ;  fo  that  to  continue  the  ftripes  in  perfec* 
lion,  the  worft  fort  of  hungry  land  fhould  be  allotted  them. 

There  are  more  varieties  of  the  Alatcmus,  but  their  differences 
are  fo  inconfiderable  as  fcarccly  to  be  worth  enumerating.  All 
the  forts  have  been  confounded  by  the  unlkilful  with  thofcof 
ThUjrta,  which  have  indiscriminately  puffed  one  for  tjic  other  t 
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That  the  Gardener,  therefore,  may  be  guarded  from  running 
•^aiii  into  thefe  errors,  he  mufl  obferve,  that  the  leaves  of  all 
the  forts  of  P billy rea  grow  always  oppofite  by  pairs,  whereas 
thofeof  the  Alaternus  grow  (ingly  and  alternately  on  the  branches 
which  firft  gave  occafion  to  the  fhrub's  being  fo  called.  The 
Botanift  will  fee  a  more  material  difference,  when,  upon  cxa- 
nining  the  flowers,  he  finds  they  belong  to  diftindt  clafles. 

6.  The  Narrow  xeaved  Buckthorn  grows  to  be  a  tree  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fending  forth  feveral  branches  from  the 
fides  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  They  are  covered  with  a 
Uackifli  or  dark-coloured  bark,  and  each  of  them  is  terminated 
by  a  long  (harp  thorn.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  fleihy, 
aftringent,  of  a  ftrong  green  colour,  and  grow  together  in 
bunches  on  the  fides  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  (ides  of  the  branches  in  fmall  bunches :  They  are  of  an 
herbaceous  colour,  appear  early  in  the  fpring,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large  round  berries,  like  thofe  of  the  Sloe-bufli,  which  are 
hanh  and  fou-  to  the  tafte,  and  of  a  line  black  colour  when  ripe. 
The  fruit  of  this  fort  cqntinues  on  the  trees  all  winter,  making  a 
beautiful  appearance  among  the  narrow  cluflercd  leaves  at  that 
feafan. 

7.  Olive-leaved  Buckthorn  will  grow  to  be  eight  or 
feto  feet  high,  fending  forth  numerous  branches,  each  of  which 
11  terminated  by  a  long  fliarp  fpine.  The  leaves  are  fmall, 
•M°ng»  pbtufe,  undivided,  veined,  fmooth,  of  a  thickifli  conr 
fiftence,  and  grow  two  or  three  together  on  their  own  feparate 
rootftalksP  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches 
«*  the  fpring.  They  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifli  green  colour ;  and 
ttefuccecded  by  round  black  berries,  about  the  fize  and  colour 
°» thofe  of  the  Common  Purging  Buckthorn. 

Thefe  Evergreen  forts  are  to  be  propagated,  i.  By  layers. 
This  bufinefs  muft  be  done  in  the  autumn,  when  the  laft  fum- 
m«r's  (hoots  fhould  be  laid  in  the  ground.  Thefe  will  ofiea 
toike  root  at  almoft  every  joint ;  though  they  have  been  found  in 
■°me  ffcong  foils,  upon  examining  them  in  the  autumn,  after 
king  layered  a  whole  year,  without  any  roots ;  fo  that  it  would 
P*  proper  to  give  the  layer  a  flit  at  the  joint,  and  bend  it  fo  in 
we  ground  as  to  keep  it  open  ;  and  it  will  have  plenty  of  root 
7  the  autuinn.    Another  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  that  in  order 

to 
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to  obtain  good  layers,  the  plants  defined  to  be  encreafed  {horrid 
be  headed  the  year    before,  and  th;s  will  caufe  them  to  (hoot 
vigoroufly  ;  and  ["rem  thefe  flioots  the  ftrongefl:  and  bell  layers 
may  be  expected  ;  ro-iny  of  which  will  be  good  plants,  to  fet  out 
where  they  are  to  remain,  while  the  weakeft  may  be  planted  in 
the  ufual  nurfc.y-way,  to  gain  ftrength.     2.  Thefe  plants  may 
be  railed  by  feed's,  the  va negated  ones  excepted,  for  they  mult 
.always  be  encreafed  by  layer-.     The  feeds  will  be  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember,  or  the  beginning  of  October,    when   they  fliould   be 
guarded   from  the  birds,  or  they  will   foon  eat  them  all.     Soon 
after  they  are  ripe  they  fliould  be  fown,  for  even  then  they  will 
often  remain  two  years  before  they  come  up.     The  beds  fliould 
"be  compofed  of  fine  light  mould,    and  they  fhould  be  fown  an 
inch  deep.     If  few  or  no  plants  appear  in  the  fpring,  you  muft 
wait,  and  weed  the  beds  with  patience,    until  the  fpring  follow- 
ing,  when  you  may  expect  a  plentiful  crop.     Let  them  ftand 
two  years  in  the  feed-bed,  with  conftant  weeding,  and  frequent 
watering  in  dry  weather  ;  and  in  March  let  them  be  planted  out 
in  the  nurfery,   where  they  will   be  afterwards  ready  for  re- 
moving when  wanted.     As  thefe  trees  produce  plenty  of  good 
feeds,   by  this  means   a   prodigious  quantity  of  plants  may  be 
foon  raifed  ;  and  thofc  from  feeds  are  always  obferved  to  grow 
ftraighter,  and  to  a  greater  height  than  thofe  raifed  from  layers ; 
fo  that  where  many  of  thefe  trees  are  wanted  for  large  plants* 
dons,  the  railing  them  from  feeds  is  the  moft  eligible  method.  . 
All  the  forts  of  Alaternus  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  planted 
inalmoftany  foil  or  fituation  ;  but  the  Narrow  and  Olive-leaved 
Buckthorn  fliould  be  flationed  in  a  dry,  warm,  weU-(heUere4 
place. 


RHODODENDRON, 

Linnean  Clafs   and    Order,  Decandria  Monogynia  :  Each 

flower  contains  ten   males  and  one  female ;  There  are  feven 
Species  :  fix  of  which  arc  here  treated  of; 
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«*  Rhododendron  Ferrugincum  :  The  Ferrugineous 
Dwarf  Rose-Bay  ;  a  low  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  the  Alps, 
Apcninnes,  and  other  mountains  of  Europe. 

j.  Rhododendron  Hirfutum:  The  Hairy  Dwarf  Rose- 
Bay  ;  a  low  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  the  Alps  and  many 
mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Auftria. 

3*  Rhododendron  Charmecijius :  The  CHAMiEci*TUs,  or 
Ciltateb-leaved  Dwarf  Rose-Bay  ;  a  loiv  deciduous Jhrub  ; 
native  of  Mount  Baldus,  and  near  Saltzburg  in  Germany. 

4«  Rhododendron  1) auric um  :  The  Daurian  Dwarfi 
Rose-Bay  ;  a  lozv  deciduous  Jbrub  ;   native  of  Dauria. 

5.  Rhododendron  Max-mum  :  The  American  Mountain 
LAUREL  ;  an  evergreen  Jbrub  ;   native  of  Virginia. 

6.  Rhododendron  Foiuicum:  The  Pontic  Dwarf  Rose- 
Bay  ;  an  evergreen  /brub  ;  native  of  the  Eafr,  and  of  moil  fiiady 
places  near  Gibraltar. 

i.  The   Ferrugineous    Dwarf  Rose-Bay  is  a  flirub  of 

about  two  or  three  feet  in  growth.  The  branches  arc  numerous, 

irregular,  and  covered  with  a  dark-brown  bark,  having  a  tinge 

of  purple.     The    leaves  are  of  two  very  different  colours  ;  the 

upper  furtacc  is  of  a  fine  green,   but  the  under  is  of  an  iron 

culour^     There  will  be  nuroben  of  thefe   on  every  twig ;  and 

they  grow  in  a  pleafing  irregular  manner  :     They  are  of  a  lan- 

ctohtcd  figure,  have  their  furfaces  fmooth,  and  are  little  more 

'tan  an  inch  long.     Their   cd^os    are  reflexed ;  but  they  have 

fio    fcrratures,    and,  on   the  whole,  conllitutc   a  great   beauty 

•"Hca   in  leaf  only.      The  flowers   grow   at  the   ends  of  the 

branches,  in  round  bunches.     Their  petals  arc  funnel-fliaped, 

°f  a  pale  rofe  colour,  appear  in  June,  and  are  rarely  fuccceded 

ky  feeds  in  England. 

a.  Hairy  Dwarf  Rose-Bay  is  a  flirub  of  about  the  fame,. 

°r  rather  of  a  lower  growth.     The  branches  of  shis  fpecics  alfo 

lrc  numerous,  and  the  bark  with  which  they  are  covered  is  of  a 

•ightifh  brown  colour.     They  are  ornamented  with   plenty  of 

leaves,  in  an  irregular  manner.     They  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe 

*f  the  former  fort ;  but  arc  of  the  fame  figure,  only  a  little  more 

^clincd  to  an  oval.     They  lit  clofe  to  t\u  branches,  and  have 

to  fcrratures,  but  ha* rs  on  their  ed^es  like  the  cyc-laflies.  Their 

ttader  furface  alio  is  poffeflcd  of  the  fame  fcrt  of  hairs,  which 

-  are 
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arc  all  of  an  iron  colour.  The  flowers  will  fee  produced  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  in  bunches,  in  May;  Thefe  are  alfo 
funnel-fliaped,  of  a  light-red  colour,  make  a  good  (how,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfulcs,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in 
Augulh 

3.  Cham^.cistus,  or  Ciliated  Dwarf  RosE-Bajr,  will 
grow  to  !:?  about  a  yard  high.  The  branches  are  numerous* 
produced  irregularly  4  and  cove  red  with  a  purplifh  bark.  The 
leaves  are  produced  in  great  plenty,  and  without  order*  on  the. 
branches.  They  are  oval,  fpcar-ftiapcd,  fmall,  and  their  under 
iurfacc  is  of  the  colour  of  iron.  The  edges  alfo  are'poffeued  of 
many  iron*coloured  hairs*  which  arc  placed,  like  thofe  oh  the 
eyelids.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches * 
in  bunches.  They  are  of  a  wheel  -fliaped  figure,  pretty  large, 
of  a  fine  crimfon  colour,  and  make  a  handfome  fhow.  They 
appear  in  June,  and  arc  fucceeded  by  oval  capfulcs,  containing 
ripe  feeds,  in  September; 

4.  Daurian  Dwarf  Rose-Bay  is  a  'ow  fhriib,  fending 
forth  many  branches  covered  with  a  brownifh  bark.  The  leaves 
ore  broad,  .nuked,  fmooth,  and  come  out  without  order  on 
fliort  foot/talks.  The  flowers  are  whecl-fhaped,  large*  and  of  a 
beautiful  rofe  colour :  They  appear  in  May  ;  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  capfules  full  of  feeds,  which  do  not  always  ripen  in 
England. 

All  thefe  deciduous  forts  arc  propagated  beft  by  the  feeds* 
and  as  they  grow  naturally  on  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  other 
fnowy  and  cold  mountains,  and  are  leldom  made  to  grow  and' 
flfcurifli  fair  in  gardens,  it  will  be  the  bed  way  for  a  Gentleman 
Who  has  extended  his  plantation,  and  has  any  part  of  it  moun* 
tainous,  hilly*  or  rocky,  on  the  north  fide*  to  get  fotne  fpoU 
well  cleared  of  all  roots  and  weeds  ;  and  thefe  being  made  fine 
and  level,  let  the  feeds  be  fown  therein.  They  will  want  no 
covering  ;  a  gentle  patting  down  with  the  fpads  will  be  fuffi* 
cient  ;  for  the  feeds  are  fo  exceeding  fmall,  that  they  will  be 
waflied  into  the  ground  deep  enough  by  the  firft  (liower  of  rain 
that  follows.  Whoever  is  not  content  with  fowing  feeds*  and 
covering  them  no  more  than  what  they  will  g-jt  by  being 
patted  down,  mufl  only  lightly  duft  fome  earth  over  them; 
for  if  they  are  covered  half  an  inch,  the  general  depth  for  moflr ' 
feedc,  you  mull  expect  no  crop.     After  the  young  plants  coins) 
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ttP»  tbey  muft  be  watered  in  dry  weather,  weeded,  and  in  the 
winter  protected  from,  the  frofts,  which  will  deftroy  them*    And. 
here  one  thing  is  to  be  obfcrved,   that  though  the  north  lide,  at 
'  the  foot  of  or  on  a  hill,  is  thought  moft  proper  for  their  growth, 
as  being  moft  fuitable  to  their  nartSrc,   yet  a  place  muft  be 
cbofen  for  them  that  has  trees  and  hedges  to  (lielter  them  from 
the  northern  black  frofts  ;    for  chefe  trees,  hardy  as  they  are* 
will  be  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  them,  for  want  of  fnow,  as  i» 
ether  places,  to  cover  them  and  keep  them  warm  in  the  winter 
faribn.    After  thefc  plants  are  come  up,  they  fliould  be  thinned ; 
and  leaving  only  a  proper  number  in  each  refpeclive  place, 
and  being  protected  for  the  firft  two  or  three  winters,  either  by 
ttits  or  hand-glafles,  in  the  fevered  weather,  they  will  be  after- 
wards ftrong  enough  to  be  left  to  themfelves,  efpecially  if  the 
places  are  tolerably  (heltered.  If  a  gardener  has  no  other  ground 
than  his  feminary  for  raifmg  plants,  his  beft  method  will  be   ta 
prepare  a  com poft  for  thefe  feeds  in  the  following  manner  :  Take 
four  bufliels  of  earth  from  fome  neighbouring  hill,whieh  iffacky, 
that  neareft  the  furfacc,  on  which  the  flieep  have  been  ufed  to 
fie  and  dung,  will  be  the  beft  ;  but  if  it  be  of  any  other  nature^ 
the  mould  neareft  the  furfacc,   mixed  with  the  following,  will 
do  very  well  :  Take  fix  bufliels  of  maiden  earth,  from  a  rich 
loamy  pafture,  that  has  been  dug  up  with  the*  iward,  and  by 
frequent  turning  is  well  rotted  and  mixed,  and  four  bufhels  of 
drift  or  fea-fand.     Let  thefe  be  well  mixed  together,  and  of 
this  kt  the  bed  be  made.     The  bed  being  made  level  and  fine, 
the  feeds  fown,  and  gently  patted  down  with  the  fpade,  or  at 
fartheft  no  other  covering  than  being  gently  dufted  over  with 
the  fined  mould,  may  be  left  to  nature.     This  bed  fliould  be  in 
a  (hady  %well-flicltcrcd  place  ;  and  the  plants   after  they   are 
tone  up  fliould  be  weeded  and  watered   in  the  fummer,  and 
Ptotefled  from  frofts  by  mats  in  the  winter.    In  the  fpring  they 
°*y  be  pricked  out   in   beds  in  the  nurfery-ground,  at  a  very 
faill  diftance,  that  they  may  be  hooped  and  matted  if  the  fol- 
lowing winter  fliould  prove  very  fevcrc.     The  fecond  winter 
*W  will  require  no  other  trouble  than  pricking  furze-buflies 
ttuod  the  bed  for  their  defence  ;  and  after  that  they  may  be  fet 
•uttoftand. 

S«  The  American  Mountain  Laurel  is  a  plant  fo  diftin* 
juiftcd.  becaufe,  in  America,    it    grows  naturally  upon  the 
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higheft  mountains,  and  on  the  edges  of  cliffs,  precipices,  &c* 
There  it  will  grow  to  be  a  moderate-fized  tree ;  with  us  it  feU 
dom  rifes  higher  than  fix  feet.  The  branches  are  not  numerous, 
neither  are  they  produced  in  any  order.  The  leaves  are  large 
and  beautiful, -of  an  oval  fpear-fhaped  figure,  and  a  little  re- 
ferribie  thofe  of  our  Common  Laurel.  They  are  of  a  fhining 
itrong  green  on  their  upper  furface,  though  paler  underneath  5 
but  they  lofc  this  delicacy  as  they  grow  older,  altering  to  & 
kind  of  iron-colour.  Their  edges  are  acutely  reflexed,  and  they 
grow  irregularly  on  fhort  foot  Italics  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  about  Mid- 
fummer,  though  fometimes  fooner  ;  before  which  time  the  buds 
will  be  Urge  and  turgid ;  and  indeed,  as  they  begin  to  fwell 
early  in  the  autumn  before,  thefe  have  a  good  effecl,  and  look 
well  all  winter.  When  the  fhrub  is  in  blow,  the  flowers  ap- 
pear clofe  to  the  branches,  in  roundifh  bunches.  Each  is  cbm- 
pofed  of  one  petal,  which  is  divided  at  the  rim  into  five  parts, 
one  of  which  is  dotted  in  a  pretty  manner.  They  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  alter  their  colour  as  they  grow  older ;  for  at  firft  the 
petal  is  of  a  very  pale  blufli  colour,  which  dies  away  to  a  white; 
but  the  outfide,  which  is  a  peach  colour,  is  not  fubjeel:  in  fo  high  . 
a  degree  to  this  alteration.  They  will  continue,  by  fucceffion, 
fometimes  more  than  two  months ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
capfules,  full  of  feeds. 

6.  Pontic  Rose-Bay  grows  to  about  four  or  five  feet  high, 
fending  forth  feveral  branches  without  order  from  the  fides.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  glofly  on  both  fides,  acute,  and  plated 
on  fhort  footftalks  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  clutters  from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  each  of  them  is 
bell-fhaped,  and  of  a  fine  purple  colour.  They  appear  in 
July  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules  containing  the  feeds, 
which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  propagation  of  thefe  Evergreen  forts  mud  be  from  feeds, 
which  we  receive  from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturaijy.Thcr 
beft  way  is  to  fow  them  very  thin  in  the  plac/es  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain  ;  and  if  thefe  places  be  naturally  rocky, 
fandy,  and  fhady,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better  (efpecially  for 
the  firft  fort ;  the  fecond  requires  a  moifHfli  foil,  in  a  warm 
fhady  place)  ;  if  not,  a  quantity  of  drift-fand  muft  be  added  to 
the  natural  foilf  and  all  made  fine  and  level.    Some  fpots  for 

the 
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the  reception  of  the  feeds  arc  to  be  pitched  on.    A  lew  feeds 
fhould  be  put  in  each,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep, 
and  then    fame  flicks    (luck  round    them  to   direct  to    the 
true  places,  that  they  may  not  be/difturbed  by  hoeing   the 
weeds,  but  that  thefe  may  be  all  carefully  plucked  up  by  the 
hand  as  often  as  they  appear ;  for  it  will  be  a  whole  year,  and 
fometimes  two  or  more,  before  the  plants  come  up.    This  care- 
fill  weeding  mult  always  be  repeated ;  and  after  the  plants  corns 
up,  thofe  that  grow  too  clofe  may  be  drawn  the  fpring  follow- 
ing, and  each  fet  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
hotbed,  to  fet  them  growing.    The  plants  that  remain  without 
removing  will  be  the  ftrongeft  and  belt,  and  will  be  more  likely 
to  produce  flowers  than  any  other  ;  though  this  feems  to  be  a 
plant  that  will  bear  tranfplanting  very  well,  efpecially  if  it  is 
not  to  be  carried  at  too  great  a  diftance  for  the  roots  to  dry,  and 
a  ball  of  earth  be  preferved  to  them.    Whenever  they  are  not 
to  be  raifed  and  remain  in  the  places,  the  beft  way  is  to  fow 
them  in  pots  filled  with  fandy  earth,  or  fuch  as  is  made  fo  by 
at  leait  a  third  part  of  fand  being  added*    After  the  plants  come 
up,  they  may  be  planted  in  feparate  pots  the  fpring  following, 
and  then  fet  forward  by  a  plunge  in  the  bed ;  and  afterwards 
they  may  be  any  time  turned  out  into  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  which  ought  to  be  in  a  naturally  fandy  fituation, 
otherwife  there  will   be  little  hopes  of  feeing  them  in  any 
degree  of  perfection. 


RHUS, 


Linneax  Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Trigynia:  Each  flower 
contains  five  males  and  three  females.  There  are  twenty- 
four  Species  ;  eight  of  which  are  fufficiently  hardy  to  fiand 
this  climate. 

;.  Rhus  Cor i aria :  The  Tanner's  Sumach,  or  the  Elm# 
leaved  Sumach  ;  a  tall  deciduous  Jbrub  \  native  of  Turkey, 
f  alcftine,  Syria,  Italy  and  Spain. 
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2.  Rhus  Typkynum  :  The  Virginia  Sumach  ;  a  deciduous 
Jbrub  ;  native  of  Virginia. 

3.  Rhus  Glabrum  :  The  Smooth  Sumach  j  a  tall  deciduous 
Jbrub  ;  native  of  North-America. 

,4.  Rhus  Copp'alllnum  :  The  £.entiscus-j.eaved  StJMACH  ; 
a  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  North- America. 

5.  Rhus  Fcrnix :  The  Varnish  Tree,  or  Poison 
Ash  Tree  ;  a  deciduous  Jbrub ;  native  of  North* America,  alfo 
of  Japan. 

6.  Rhus  Toxicodendron  :  The  Toxicodendron,  or  to  I  soy 
Oak  ;  a  low  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  North*  America. 

7.  Rhu£  Radicans :  The  Radicant  Toxicodendron;  a 
deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada, 

8.  Rhus  Cotinus :  The  Venetian  Sumach,  or  Coccy* 
gria  ;  a  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

1.  The  Tanner's  Sumach  will  grow  to  be  about  twelve 
feet  high  ;  and  the  branches  are  covered  with  a  brownifh  hairy 
bark.  It  is  faid  that  this  bark  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Englifl) 
Oak  for  tanning  of  leather,  and  that  the  leather  from  Turkey 
is  chiefly  tanned  with  it.  The  leaves  of  this  fhrub,  which  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  have  a  grand  look.  They 
lire  pinnated,  and  each  ends  with  an  odd  foliole.  The  mid- 
rib of  each  is  garniflied  with  about  eight  pairs  of  folioles,  which 
all  terminate  with  an  odd  one.  The  folioles  of  which  the  com- 
pound leaf  is  compofed  are  oval,  and  not  large,  being  fcarcely 
two  inches  long,  and  three-fourths  of  an'  inch  broad  ;  but  the 
whole  leaf  makes  a  fine  (how.  Their  colour  is  a  light-green  ; 
their  under  furface  is  hairy,  and  they  arc  fawed  at  their  edges, 
The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  large  bunches  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  are  of  a  whitifh  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  green, 
Each  is  compofed  of  many  fpikes,  on  which  the  flowers  fit  clofe. 
They  come  out  in  July  ;  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  ieeds 
in  England,  like  fome  of  the  fubfequent  forts,  The  leaves  and 
feeds  are  poflbffed  of  many /excellent  virtues. 

1.  Virginia  Sumach.  Of  this  fpecics  there  arefeyeraL«v?~ 
rieties  ;  fuch  as,  the  Common  Stjpg's  JJorn,  Large  Virginian, 
and  Pwarf. Sumach, 
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The  Stag*  Horn  Sumach  is  fo  called  from  the  younger 
branches  much  refembling  a  flag's  horn,  called  the  Velvet 
Horn.  It  will  grow  to  be  about  ten  feet  high,  and  the  older 
branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  brownifli  bark,  in  fome 
places  of  a  grcyifli  colour,  whilft  the  younger  ones  arc  covered 
with  a  hairy  down,  which  much  refcmblcs  the  velvet  horn  of  a 
Jiag.  The  leaves  have  a  noble  look  ;  for  they  are  large  and 
pinnated.  The  foliolcs  are  oblong,  and  larger  than  thofc  of 
the  preceding  fort  :  about  feven  pairs  arc  flationcd  along  the 
mid-rib,  which  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  Their  under 
furface  is  hairy,  and  they  die  to  a  purplifh  fcarlct  in  the 
autumn.  The  flowers  arc  produced  in  June,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  :  they  will  be  in  large  tufts,  but  make  no  fliow ; 
though  fomc  admire  them  when  fuccccded  by  feeds  in  the 
autumn  ;  for  at  the  end  of  that  feafon,  even  after  the  leaves  are 
fallen,  there  will  be  large  tufts  of  feeds,  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  left 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  which  have  an  uncommon  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Large  Virginian  Sumach  differs  in  no  refpeft  from  the 
preceding  fpecies,  only  that  it  flioots  ftrongcr,  and  grows  to  be 
larger,  even  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  and  is  a  more  regular 
tree.  The  young  flioots  alfo  are  of  a  more  reddifli  colour ;  and 
though  pofl'cilcd  of  the  like  hairy  down,  on  the  whole  do  not  fo 
much  refemble  thofe  of  the  velvet  flag's  horn  as  the  other. 

Dwarf  Sumach  differs  in  no  refpedt  from  the  Common  Stag's 
Horn,  except  that  it  is  of  a  very  low  growth,  feldom  riling 
higher  than  three  feet. 

3.  Smooth  Sumach.  This  includes  many  notable  *varictir$% 
commonly  called  New-England,  Smooth  Carolina,  and  Canada 
Sumach. 

New  England-Sumach  will  grow  to  about  fixteen  feet  high, 
fending  forth  many  flrong  flioot6  from  the  root  and  the  iides, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  downy  bark.  The  radical  flioots  will 
often  be"  near  an  inch  in  diameter  in  one  fummer's  growth. 
The  young  branches  alfo  from  the  fides  will  be  large :  they 
are  fmooth,  though  a  little  downy  in  the  fummer ;  and  the 
bark  in  the  winter  is  of  a  light-brown  colour.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  arc  the  largeft  of  any,  being  compofed  of  ten  or 
A  a  z  more 
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more  pairs  of  folioles,  proportionally  large,  and  which  arc  ter- 
minated by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  arc  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  in  large  loofe  panicles  :  They  are  of  a  greenifh- 
yellow  colour,  and  come  out  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
feeds  with  us. 

The  Carolina  Sumach  feldom  rifes  to  more  than  ten  feet  high. 
The  branches  arc  fmooth,  of  a  fine  purplifh  colour,  and  dufled 
over  with  a  whitifh  powder.  The  leaves  are  pinnated  like  the 
other,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  They  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  appear  in 
July,  and  arc  fucceeded  by  bunches  of  feeds,  which  in  autumn 
are  of  a»  very  beautiful  red,  though  they  never  ripen  in  England, 

The  Canada  Sumach  grows  to  about  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
the  branches,  which  arc  fmooth  and  of  a  purplifli  colour,  are 
dufled  over,  like  the  former,  with  a  kind  of  whitifh  powder; 
The  leaves  are  pinnated  like  the  other,  and  the  folioles  are  on 
both  fides  fmooth ;  but  their  furfaces  arc  of  two  colours,  the 
upper  being  of  a  fanning  green,  whilft  the  under  is  hoary.  The 
flowers  are  red,  and  produced  in  July,  in  large  panicles,  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  They  appear  as  if  a  whitifh  powder 
had  been  dulled  in  among  them,  which  attracts  notice;  but 
their  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

4.  Lentiscus-leaved  Sumach.  The  chief  varieties  of 
this  fpecies  are,  the  True  Lentifcus-leaved,  and  the  Canada 
Lentifcus-leaved  Sumach. 

The  True  Lentifcus-leaved  Sumach  feldom  rifes  to  more  than 
four  feet  in  height,  and  the  branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth 
brown  bark.  The  leaves  alfo  are  pinnated,  and  are  the  moft 
beautiful  of  all  the  forts  ;  for  the  folioles,  though  fmall,  arc  of 
a  mining  green.  There  are  about  four  or  five  pairs  on  the 
mid-rib,  which  are  beautifully  arranged,  having  a  membrane 
or  wing  on  each  fide  running  from  pair  to  pair  :  they  are  ter- 
minated by  an  odd  one,  refemble  in  appearance  thofe  of  the 
Lentifcus,  and  are  the  greatsft;  ornaments  of  thi*  fhrub.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  July,  a,t  the  ends  of  the  branches.  They 
are  of  a  greeniih  colour ;  and  though  produced  in  large  loofe 
panicles,  make  no  greut  figure  $  neither  do  the  feeds  ripen  with 
us* 

Canada 
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Canada  Lentifcui-kavtd  Sumach  grows  to  be  ten  feet  high. 
The  leaves  have  chiefly  the  properties  of  „the  former,  but  are 
larger,  lefs  delicate,  and  dufted  or  pounced  dvcr  with  a 
whitifh  matter.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  other :  they  are  greenifli,  and  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England* 

5.  The  Poison-Ash.  This  is  called  the  Poifon-Tree  becaufc 
it  abounds  with  a  milky  poifonous  juice,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by 
ths  title  Poifon-Afli,  becaufe  the  leaves  fomewhat  refcmble 
thofe  of  the  Afh-tree.  It  is  called  alfo  by  fome  the  Varnifh- 
tree,  being  the  fhrub  from  which  the  true  varnifh  is  collected. 
The  Poifon-Afh,  with  us,  will  grow  to  the  height  of  about 
eight  feet ;  and  the  branches,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  are 
covered  with  a  fmooth  light-brown  bark,  tinged  with  red.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated,  and  the  folioles  of  which  each  is  compofed 
confift  of  about  three  or  four  pairs,  with  an  odd  one.  Thefe 
are  of  an  oblong  pointed  figure,  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  have 
their  edges  entire.  In  the  autumn,  they  |die  to  a  red  or  purple 
colour,  and  at  that  time  their  leaves,  jufl  before  they  fall, 
make  a  charming  appearance,  fome  being  red,  others  purple, 
others  between  both  ;  the  colours  of  the  foot  Ha  Iks  and  mid-ribs 
will  alfo  be  various,  thereby  in  the  fame  tree  affording  a  variety 
of  fhades*  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  make  no  fhow  :  they 
are  whitifli,  and  produced  in  May,  from  the  wings  of  the 
branches.  There  will  be  male  and  female  flowers  on  different 
plants  5  and  the  females  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  fruir, 
which  feldom  ripens  in  England. 

6.  The  Poison-Oak  is  a  lower  fhrub,  feldom  growing  to  be 
more  than  four  feet  high.  The  branches  are  fmooth,  and  of  a 
light-brown  colour.  It  will  coil  the  gardener  l'ome  trouble  to 
keep  thefe  plants  properly,  as  upright  flirubs ;  for  they  will 
fend  out  fhoots  from  the  bottom,  which  will  naturally  trail 
on  the  ground,  and  ftrike  root.  But  thefe  mull  be  conftantly 
taken  off ;  for  were  they  to  be  neglc&ed  a  few  years,  a  Angle 
plant  would  have  fpread  itfelf  to  fuch  a  diftance  as  to  occupy  a 
great  fpace  of  ground,  in  a  manner  not  becoming  a  well-or- 
dered fhrubbery  or  wildernefs.  The  leaves  of  th'13  fhrub  are 
trifoliate.  Each  foliole  has  a  fliort  pedicle  to  itfelf,  and  the 
common  footftalk  of  the  whole  three  is  very  long.  They  ar* 
A  a  3  cf 
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of  a  fhining  green,  fmooth,  and  have  their  edge*  fdmetime* 
finuated,  though  generally  entire.  They  are  roundifh,  angular, 
large,  and  on  the  Whole  make  a  good  (how*  The  flowers  are 
of  a  whitifh  colour,  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
in  July,  and  are  luccceded  by  cream-coloured  bcrrii*,  which 
growing  in  the  autumn,  and  even  in  the  winter,  after  the  leaf  ea 
are  fallen,  in  a  kind  of  panicles,  are  by  many  taken  notice  of. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  thi-s  fpecie? ;  fomc  with  hairy 
leaves,  (omc  with  leaves  very  downy,  others  of  fine  upright 
growth.     In  other  refpe£ts  their  difference  is  inconfiderable. 

7.  Radicaxt  Toxicodendron.  Of  this  fpecies  there  art 
feveral  varieties ;  fome  of  which  are  of  upright  growth,  though 
the  ftalks  of  all  have,  more  or  lefs,  a  tendency  to  lie  on  the 
ground,  .and  ftrike  root  at  the  joints.  The  leaves  of  all  the 
forts  are  trifoliate,  of  an  oval  figure,  fmooth,  and  entire.  The 
flowers  are  grecnifh,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  yellow  berries,  which  rarely   ripen  in  England. 

6.  The  Venetian  Sumach  is  a  flirub  of  about  ten  feet 
growth,  and  has  many  valuable  properties  to  recommend  k.  The 
bark  on  the  older  branches  is  of  a  light-brown  colour,  whilft 
that  on  the  young  fhoots  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  purple  hue.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  of  an  oval  figure,  and  ftand  fingly  upon  long 
footftalks  on  the  branches.  From  thefe  the  tree  receives  great 
beauty  :  they  are  of  a  delightful  green,  are  fmooth,  and  whc» 
bruifed  emit  a  ftrong  fcent,  which  by  many  is  thought  very 
grateful ;  and  on  that  account  only  makes  this  ihrub  defirable. 
/  The,  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  July, 
in  a  fingular  manner :  The  end  of  the  laft  year's  fhoot  about 
that  time  will  divide  itfelf,  and  produce  hair-like  bunches  of 
purplifh  flowera,  fo  as  to  cover  the  tree ;  and  in  the  autumn, 
though  they  do  not  perfect  their  feeds  with  us,  thefe  tufts  will 
ft  11  remain,  be  of  a  darker  colour,  and  almofl  cover  it;  on 
account  of  which  fingular  oddnefs  this  fhrub  is  valued  by  fome 
perfons.  The  bark  is  ufed  by  the  tanners;  whilft  the  wood 
and  leaves  are  fought  after  by  the  dyers ;  the  former  being 
faid  to  dye  a  yellow,  and  the  latter,  together  with  the  young 
branches,  to  dye  a  good  black. 

The  propagation  of  the  Sumach  is  not  very  difficult ;  Gap 
tfrc  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fort*,  with  their  varieties,  produce 
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ftcta*  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  over-run,  if  not  taken  off,  all  that 
it  near  them.    Thefe  fucker*  when  taken  up  will  be  each  a 
good  plant ;  nay,  their  very  roots  will  grow  ;  and  though  they 
be  thrown  upon  a  bed  and  dug  carclefsly  in,  even  then  many    • 
young  plants  will  fpring  from  them. 

The  Poison-Oak  and  Radicant  Toxicodendron  alfo 
propagate  thcmfelves  very  faft  by  their  trailing  branches, 
which  ftrike  root  as  they  gof  and  each  of  which  will  be  a  plant. 

The  Venetian  Sumach  is  eafily  encrcafed  by  layers ;  for 
the  young  (hoots  being  (lit  and  layered  in  the  autumn,  by  the 
autumn  following  will  be  good  plants,  either  for  the  nurfery- 
ground,  or  where  they  are  to  be  planted  out  to  ft  and. 

The   Elm-leaved   Sumach   and    the    Poison-Ash,    how- 
ever, do  not  throw  out  fuckers  in  this  manner  ;    and  thefe 
are  to  be  propagated  from  the  feeds,  which  we  receive  from 
the  places  where  they  naturally  grow.  An  call  border  of  garden- 
mould  (made  fine)   fliould  be  prepared  ;  and   in  this  the  feeds 
mould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poffible  after  we  receive  them.     The 
depth  they  will   require  will  be  about  half  an  inch.      After 
being  fown,  and  the  border  d  re  fled  up,  nothing  more  need  be 
done  till  the  weeds  begin  to  come  up,  which  will  be  before  the 
plants  :  as  often  as  thefe  appear,  they   rauft  be  plucked  up  ; 
and  when  the  hot  parching  weather  comes  on,  the  border  mufl 
be  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and,  every  evening,  fliould  be 
gently  fprinklcd  over  with  water.     In  the  beginning  of  June 
many  of  the  plants  will  come  up ;  though  they  frequently  re- 
main, at  leaft  the  greatcft  part  of  them,  until  the  fecond  fpring 
before  they  make  their  appearance.     After  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  will   want  no  other  care  than  (hading,  weeding,  and 
bow  and  then  a  watering  during  the  firft  fummcr;  and   if  the 
winter  (hould  be  fevcre,  they  fliould  be  matted,  cfpccially  the 
Elm-leaved  fort,  which  is  rather  the  molt  tender  whilft  young. 
After  this  they  will   require  no  other  care  than  weeding  until 
they  are  two-years-old   fecdlings  ;  when,   in  the  fpring,  they 
(hould  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  the  nurfcry-ground,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  more  will  be  fit  to  fct  out   for  good.     And 
here  it  rauft  not  be  omitted  to  obferve,  that  the  other  forts  before- 
rnentioned,  which  propagate  themfelvcs  fo  fad  by  fuckers,  may 
be  raijfed  thU  way  if  the  feeds  can  be  obtained  ;  and,  indeed, 
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whoever  has  not  the  corivenicncy  of  procuring  a  few  plants  of 
each,  and  can  have  the  feeds,  muft  pra&ife  this  method  with 
them,  by  which  he  will  foon  procure  plenty. 


ROBINIA. 

Linnean   Clafs   and   Order,   Diadelpbia  Decandria  :   Each 
» flower  contains   ten  males  and  one  female  ;  the  males  being  di- 
vided into  two  fets  at  the  bafe  :  There  are  nine  Species  j  four 
of  which  will  bear  the  open  air  of  this  country. 

i.  Robinia  Pfeudacacia  :  The  False  Acacia  ;  a  deciduous 
tree  ;  native  of  moft  parts  of  North  America. 

2.  Robinia  Caragana  :  The  Caracana  ;  a  deciduous  Jbrub  ; 
native  of  Siberia. 

3.  Roeinia  Frutefceus  ;  The  Shrvbby  Aspalathus;  a 
deciduous  Jbruh  ;  native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary. 

4.  Robinia  Pygmaa  :  The  Dwarf  Aspalathtts  ;  a  low 
deciduous  firub ;  native  of  Siberia. 

i.  The  False  Acacia  will  grow  to  the  height  of  thirty- 
five  or  more  feet.  The  branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth 
purplifli-coloured  bark,  and  armed  with  ftrong  fpincs,  which  arc 
placed  at  the  buds.  Each  bud,  efpecially  of  the  young  vigo- 
rous fhoots,  will  be  generally  guarded"  by  two  of  thefe  fpincs, 
one  of  which  will  be  on  one  fide,  while  the  other  will  occupy 
the  oppofite  place.  The  branches  are  very  brittle,  and  in 
lummer,  when  the  leaves  are  on,  are  often  b:ofce  by  the  hich 
winds.  The  leaves  come  out  late  in  the  fpring  •  but  for  this 
they  make  ample  amends  by  the  beautiful  foliage  they  wiH 
difplay  foon  after.  They  are  pinnated  leaves,  the  mofl  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  compound  forts.  The  folioles  of  which  each  is 
©ompofed  are  of  a  fine  green  ;  and  as  there  are  no  lefs  than  nine 
or  ten  pair  of  them  placed  along  the  mid-rib,  with  an  odd  one, 
the  whole  leaf  appears  very  large  ;  and  all  the  tree  being  thus 
ornamented  has  a  noble  look,  even  at  that  time.  But  this  flirub 
will  be  in  its  grcatci;  beauty  when  in  flower ;  for  thefc  will  be 
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WxJuced  in  long  pendulous  bunches,  in  June.  They  are  of  the 
papilionaceous  kind  ;  their  colour  is  white  ;  and  when  the  tree 
Wows  freely,  its  head  will  be  enchantingly  covered  with  them  ; 
for  they  will  hang  all  over  it  in  a  free  and  eafy  manner  ;  ibme 
bunches  appearing  wholly  in  view,  others  again  halt*  hid  by 
*fc  waving  leaves,  that  will   fometimes    alternately   hide  and 
*kw  them  ;  at  which  time  alfo,  when  there  is  a  current  of  air» 
**  flowers  themfelves  receive  frefli  beauty  from  being  thus  agi- 
sted.   But  this  is  not  all :  nature  has  granted  them  a  fmell, 
•"rich  is  very  grateful ;  fo  that  in  an  evening,  or  after  a  fhower, 
*«y  will  perfume  the  circumambient  air  to  fomc  diilancc : 
***us  they  will  prove  a  feaft   to  all  thofe  who  will  attend  at 
frofe  times,  as  they  will  never  fail  of  regaling  one  of  the  fenfes 
-  "3**  their  grateful  and  profufe  fragrance.  Thcfe  flowers,  it  is  to 
**^  lamented,  are  of  fliort  duration ;  and  arc  fucceeded  by  pod^ 
^"Ifcich  in  fome  feaibns  will  perfect  their  feeds  with  u?. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  arc,  the  Sccntlcfc, 
^^  ricklj-foddedy  Rofi-coloured^  Scarlet^  Smootb-poddcd,  &<:• 
-■Acacia. 

The  Falfe  Acacia  ivltb  Rofc-coloured flowers  appears  to  have  the 
*Uoft  material  difference.  Is  is  of  lower  growth ;  the  young 
branches,  and  the  foot  (talks  and  very  cups  of  the  flowers,  are 
turned  with  prickly  hairs  or  fpines.  The  flowers  are  produced 
rather  earlier  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts  ;  they  are  large,  and 
ef  a  moft  beautiful  rofe-colour.  They  have  no  odour  like  the 
Others ;  but  make  a  moil  noble  fliow  when  in  blow.  They  are 
fucceeded  by  flat  pods  ;  and  the  variety  is  mofl  beautifully  en- 
creafed  by  this  fort.  The  difference  of  the  others  is  chiefly 
pointed  out  by  the  names  which  are  in  common  ufed  to  exprcis 
them. 

a.  Car  AC  an  a  rifes,  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  to  the  height  of 
about  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  forth  feveral  branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  greenifh-yellow  bark.  The  leaves  are  ab- 
ruptly pinnated ;  the  foliolcs  arc  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed, 
and  eonfift  of  about  five  or  fix  pair  arranged  along  the  mid -rib. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  on  finale 
footltalks :  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  ifli  colour,  appear  in 
May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  comprcfled  pods  containing 
the  feeds,  which  will  Lc  ripe  in  September. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  Shrubby  Aspalathvs  is  a  beautiful  flowering  fkruib* 
Its  growth  will  be  fevea  or  eight  feet  j  and  the  branches  natu- 
rally  grow  upright.  The  bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  yellowifli 
colour ;  but  that  of  the  youngeft  twigs  partakes  more  of  a  purplifti 
colour  on  one  fide,  and  is  on  the  other  often  of  a  light  green 
with  a  yellow  tinge.  The  leaves  are  each  compofed  of  about 
four  foiiolcs,  %which  are  oval  and  pointed.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  May,  from  the  joints  of  the  branches,  upon  Angle  foor- 
ftalks :  they  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and  of  the  butterfly 
make  ;  ar.d  fo  acorn  the  tree  when  in  blow,  as  to  render  it  in- 
ferior to  few  of  the  nWering-ihrubs.  Thefe  flowers  are  fuc- 
cceded  by  pods,  containing  ripe  feeds,  in  the  autumn, 

4.  Dwarf  Aspalathus  is  a  pretty  little  fbrub,  fending  forth 
feveral  (lender  branches,  which  arc  covered  with  a  golden  bark* 
The  leaves  are  quatcrnate,  wedge-fliaped,  obtufe,  have  no  foot- 
ftalks,  and,  unlets  very  feverc  weather  happens,  continue  on  the 
plant  the  grcateft  part  of  the  winter.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  on  fiagle  footftalks  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn. 

The  propagation  of  all  thefc  forts  is  very  eafy,  and  may 
be  done*  x.  By  feeds.  If  theie  are  fown  the  beginning  of 
March,  half  an  inch  deep,  t  in  a  bed  of  any  common  garden- 
mould,  plants  will  come,  up  in  May,  which  will  want  no  other 
care  than  weeding  all  the  iirft  fummer,  and  no  protection  .of  any 
kind  in  the  winter ;  for  they  arc  all  hardy  enough.  In  the  fol- 
lowing fpring  they  fhould  be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery -ground, 
a  foot  afunder,  and  two  feet  diilant  in  the  rows ;  and  here  (the 
three  fir  ft  forts)  they  fliould  not  ftand  longer  than  two  or  three 
years  before  they  are  fct  out  to  ftand,  as  they  will  grow  exceed- 
ing faft,  and  by  that  time  will  be  perhaps  fix  feet  in  height. 
The  fourth  fort  being  of  lower  growth,  the  plants  may  be 
pricked  in  beds,  a  foot  afunder,  which  will  be  room  enough  for 
them  to  grow  in,  before  they  be  finally  fet  out.  It  may  not 
be  ami  is  to  obfervc  alio,  that  the  feeds  of  this  fort  often  remain 
until  the  lecond  fpring  before  they  come  up ;  fo  that  when  they 
do  not  appear  the  fir  it  after  lowing,  the  beds  muft  be  kept 
weeded  all  lummcr  ;  and,  if  the  feeds  were  good,  there  will  be 
no  fear  of  a  crop  the  following  fpring.  2.  Thefe  forts  areeafily 
propagated    by  cutting?,    which  if  planted  in  October,   in  a 
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ttoiftifh  fliady  border,  many  of  them  will  grow .  Here  tin  y  ihuuld 
fluid  two  years,  when  they  will  be  proper  plants  to  be  piaatcd 
oat ;  though  we  muft  obfervc,  that  the  fourth  u»rr  muy 
remain  longer  before  they  arc  let  out ;  and  as  the  cut  tings  of 
that  fort  have  often  failed  growing,  *he  molt  certain  method, 
and- what  is  generally  practifed  when  there  are  no  feed*,  is  to 
encreafe  it  by  layers.  3.  The  mil  forts  will  encreafe  themfelvcs 
by  fuckers,  in  fufficient  plenty  ;  for  the  old  plants  will  lpawn  at 
aconfiderable  diflance,  and  afford  fuch  a  quantity  of  free- (hooting 
fuckers,  that  they  will  be  all  good  plants,  fit  to  be  let  out  for 
continuance* 


ROSA. 


Lin'neak  Clafs  and  Order,  Icojandria  Polygyria:  Each 
flower  contains  about  twenty  males  and  many  females  :  There 
are  eighteen  Spkcies  ;  thirteen  of  which  we  here  enumerate  : 

1.  Rosa  Canina  :  The  Dog-Rose,  or  Hep  Tree;  a  dc 
ciduous  Jbruh ;  common  in  our  hedges,  and  moil  parts  of 
Europe. 

*.  Rosa  PlmplnellifoUa :  The  Bur  net-Rose,  or  Cat-Whin; 
a  deciduous  Jhrub  ;  natural  to  England  and  mofl  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Rosa  Spinojtfflma  :  The  Scotch  Rose  -Ka  deciduous  Jhrub  ; 
native  of  Scotland,  England,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

4."  Rosa  Alpina  :  The  Alpine  Rose  ;  a  deciduous  Jbruh  ; 
native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland. 

5.  Rosa  Eglanteria  :  The  Eglantjne,  or  the  Sweet- 
Briar;  a  deciduous  Jhrub  1  native  of  England  and  Switzer- 
land. 

6.  Rosa  Cinnamomia:  The  Cinnamon  Rose;  a  deciduous 
Jhrub  \   grows  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

7.  Rosa  Carolina:  Carolina  Rose;  a  deciduous  Jhrub; 
native  of  North  America. 

8.  Rosa  Filhfa  :  The  Appi.2  Rose;  a  deciduous  Jhrub  ; 
native  of  mofl  parts  of  Europe. 

9.  Rosa 
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9.  Rosa  Centifolia  :  The  hundred-leaved  Rose  ;  a  deci- 
duous Jhrub  t  it  is  not  known  where  this  Rofe  grows  na- 
turally. 

10.  Rosa  Gallica  :  The  Gallican  Rose  ;  «  deciduous 
tree ;  grows  naturally  in  moil  parts  of  Europe, 

ir.  Rosa  Semfervirens  :  The  ever. green  Rose,  or  Musk 
Rose,  ;   an  ever-green  Jbrub ;  native  of  Germany. 

12.  Rosa  Pendulina :  The  long- fruited  Rose;  a  dcci* 
duaus  Jhrub  ;  native  of  Europe. 

13.  Rosa  Alba :  The  White  Rose  ;  a  deciduous  Jhrub  ; 
native  of  Europe. 

1.  The  Dog-Rose  grows  all  over  England,  and  is  feldom 
cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is,  neverthclefs,  poiTefled  of  many 
beauties,  if  obferved  with  due  attention  ;  and,  if  it  was  not  fo 
very  common,  would  deferve  a  place  in  the  choicef:  Collection. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecics  are,  the  Hep-tree  with  Red 
Flowers,  the  White-flowered  Hep-tree. 

2.  Bur  net-Rose  is  a  fmall-growing  tree,  feldom  rifing  higher 
than  one  yard.  The  flowers  are  fingle,  and  make  no  .great 
figure  ;  but  what  renders  this  Rofe  valuable  is,  that  the  leaves 
are  pinnated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  rcfemble  thofe  of  the  burnet> 
which  occafions  its  being  (o  called,  and  by  which  it  constitute* 
an  agreeable  variety  among  the  leafy  tribe. 

The  varieties  of  it  arc,  Red-flowered  Burnet-leaved  Rofe, 
Black  Burnet-leaved  Rofe,    White  Burnet-leaved  Rofe. 

3.  Scotch  Rose.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  all  of  low 
growth,  and  known  by  the  rcfpe&ive  names  of, 

Dwarf  Scotch  with  a  White  Flower, 

Dwarf  Scotch  with  a  Red  Flower, 

Dwarf  Scotch  with  a  Striped  Flower, 

Dwarf  Scotch  with  a  Marbled  Flower. 

They  are  all  beautiful  flowering  fhrubs.  The  White  flowering 
fort  will  grow  to  the  higheft  fize,  as  it  will  commonly  grow  to  be 
three  feet,  whilfl  the  others  feldom  rife  to  above  two  feet  in 
height.  The  branches  are  upright  and  numerous,  and  fm^rtly 
fet  off  by  tlu-ir  beautiful  pinnated  leaves  ;  for  the  leaves  of  thefe 
forts  excel  thofe  of  all  other  Rofes  in  delicacy,  the  folioles  be- 
ing fmall,  of  a  good  £.recn  colour,  and  arranged  along  the  mid-    ' 
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rib  in  the  manner  of  thofc  of  the  burnet.  The  flowers  will  be 
produced  from  the  branches  in  vaft  profufion  ;  and  though  they 
are  all  tingle,  they  make  a  (how  inferior  to  few  fhyubs.  In  win- 
ter they  will  be  full  of  heps  that  have  the  appearance  of 
black-berries ;  and  if  the  weather  be  mild,  the  young  buds  will 
fwell  early,  and  appear  like  fo  many  little  red  eyes  all  over  the 
fhrub,  which  is  a  promife  of  the  reviving  feafon.  The  young 
branches  of  all  thefe  forts  are  exceeding  full  of  prickles* 

4.  Alpine  Rose.  This  is  ufually  called  the  Rofe  without 
Thorns,  the  branches  being  perfectly  free  from  all  kinds  of 
prickles.  They  are  exceedingly  fmooth,  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
and  look  well  in  winter.  The  flowers  are  fingle,  and  of  a  deep- 
red  colour.  They  come  out  in  May,  before  any  of  the  other 
forts ;  and  the  plant  is  valued  by  fome  people  on  that  ac- 
count. They  are  fucceeded  by  long  narrow  heps,  which  look 
lingular,  and,  together  with  the  early  appearance  of  their  flowers, 
and  their  beautiful  twigs,  that  are  wholly  free  from  the  armature 
of  the  other  forts,  caufe  this  fpecies  to  be  much  admired. 

5.  Eglantine,  or  Sweet-Briar.  The  varieties  of  this  fpe- 
cies are,  Common  Sweet-Briar,  Semi-double  Sweet-Briar, 
Double  Red  Swcct-Briar,  Maiden  Blufh  Double  Sweet-Briar, 
Sweet-Briar  with  Yellow  Flowers. 

The  Common  Sweet- Briar  is  well  known  all  over  England. 
The  branches,  which  are  of  a  reddiili  caft,  are  all  over  clofely 
armed  with  prickles  ;  the  flowers  are  fingle,  and  of  a  pale-red 
colour,  like  thofe'of  the  Common  Wild-Briar.  The  leaves  con- 
fKtutp  the  value  of  this  plant ;  for  they  are  pofleffed  of  fo  grate- 
ful an  odour,  as  to  claim  admittance  for  this  fort  into  the  firft 
clafs  of  aromatic  plants  :  the  odoriferous  particles  they  emit  are 
fweet  and  inoffenlive  ;  and  they  beftow  them  in  fuch  profufion, 
cfpecially  in  evenings  or  after  a  fhower,  as  to  perfume  the  cirr 
cumambient  air  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  For  this  rcafon, 
plenty  of  Swect-Briars  fhould  be  planted  near  much-frequented 
walks;  or  if  the  borders  of  thefe  are  deiigned  for  more  elegant 
flowering  fhrubs  or  plants,  they  may  be  flat  ion  ed  at  a  di  {lance, 
out  of  view,  and  then  they  will  fecretly  liberally  beftow  their 
fweets,  to  the  refrefhment  of  all.  For  nofegays,  alio,  there  is 
nothing  more  proper  than  fprigs  of  the  Sweet-Briar,  when  di- 
vefted  of  its  prickles ;  for  they  will  not  only  have  a  good  look 
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•s  ft  fine  green  in  the  center  of  a  pofy,  but  will  improve  itg 
odour,  let  the  other  flowers  of  which  it  is  compofcd  be  what  they 
will. 

Semi-Double  Sweet-Briar  differs  in  no  refpecl  from  the  Common, 
only  that  the  flowers  confiitof  a  double  fcrics  of  petals  that  fur- 
round  the  (lamiua.  The  leaves  are  poflcfied  of  the  fame  fra- 
grance; but  this  fort  is  thought  more  valuable  on  account  of  the 
flowers,  which,  being  poflcfied  of  more  petals,  make  a  better 
figure. 

Double  Sweet-Briar,  The  number  of  petals  are  fo  multiplied 
in  this  fort  as  to  form  a  full  flower  ;  and  it  feems  to  differ  in  no 
other  refpecl  from  the  other  Sweet-Briars.  The  flowers  are  red? 
and  fo  large  and  double  as  to  be  equal  in  beauty  to  many  of  the 
other  forts  of  rofes.  As  by  the  fragrance  of  their  leaves  they  af- 
ford us  a  continual  treat  during  the  fummer  months,  as  well  as 
by  their  fair  flowers  at  the  time  of  blowing,  all  who  pretend  to 
make  a  Collodion  are  careful  of  procuring  plenty  of  this  fort. 

Double  Blujh  Sweet-Briar  is  a  molt  valuable,  and  at  prefent  a 
very  fcarce,  plant.  It  feems  to  have  a  tendency  not  to  grow  fo 
high  as  the  other  forts  of  Sweet-Briars.  The  branches  are  green, 
and  clofely  armed  with  ftrong  prickles.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pale-red  or  blufh  colour,  and  every  whit  as  double  as  the  Cab* 
bagc-Provcncc-Rofc :  it  cabbages  in  the  fame  manner,  and  is 
very  fragrant.  No  one  need  be  told  the  value  of  a  Rofe  which 
has  every  perfection  and  charm,  to  the  higheft  degree,  both  in 
the  leaves  and  flowers,  to  recommend  it. 

Sweet-Briar  with  TcUow  Flowers.  The  flowers  of  this  fort 
are  fmgie  j  the  petals  are  of  a  bright-yellow  colour ;  but  it  dif- 
fers in  no  other  refpecl:  from  the  Common  Sweet-Briar. 

6.  Cinnamon-Rose.      The  varieties   of  this    fpecies  aref  ' 
Single  Cinnamon-Role,  Double  C'mnamon-Roie. 

The  Single  Cinnamon-Rofe  k  amuch  flronger  fhootcr  than  the 
Double  fort,  which  is  better  known.  It  will  grow  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  height.  The  young  branches  are  of  a  reddifli  cor 
lour.  The  flowers  arc  Angle,  and  have  the  fame  hue  as  thofc  of 
the  Double.  It  is  rather  a  fcarce  plant  at  prefent ;  on  which  ac, 
count  chicily  it  ia  thought  valuable. 
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The  Double  Cinnamon- Rofc  will  grow  to  about  fix  or  feven  feet 
high,  and  the  branches  are  many  and  (lender.  The  prickles  are 
pretty  numerous,  and  the  young  fhoots  in  winter  are  of  a  red 
colour,  with  a  purplifli  tinge.  This  tort,  which  u  fliers  in  the 
flowery  tribe  of  Double  Roles,  will  be  in  blow  fometimes  pretty 
early  in  May.  The  flower*  are  fmail,  but  very  double  :  they 
are  of  a  purpljfli  recovery  fweet,  and  have  a  little  of  the  fmell  of 
finftarnon,  which  occafions  this  Rofe  to  be  fo  called ;  and  on 
that  account  only,  not  to  mention  their  early  appearance,  this 
fort  is  defirable. 

jr.  Carolina  Rose.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  arc 
lifually  called,  Wild  Virginian  Rofe,  Pennfylvania  Rofc,  Pale- 
red  American  Rofe. 

The  Wild  FirginianRofe  will  grow  to  be  nine  or  ten  feet  high. 
The  branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  red  bark,  and  guarded 
by  a  very  few  prickles.  It  produces  its  flowers  in  Auguft,  when 
inoft  of  the  other  forts  are  out  of  blow,  and  is  by  many  valued 
for  that  reafon.  The  flowers  are  Angle,  of  a  red  colour,  are  pro- 
duced in  clufters,  and  will  continue  blowing  from  the  beginning 
of  Auguft  until  October.  Neither  is  this  the  fole  beauty  this 
fort  affords  us  ;  for  the  flowers  will  be  fucceeded  by  heps,  which 
in  winter  appear  like  fo  many  red  berries  all  over  the  flirub. 
Thefc  heps  ferv^  as  food  for  birds,  and  are  therefore  much  fre- 
quented by  thrufnes  and  others  of  the  whittling  tribe,  who  will 
be  ready  to  ufher  in,  by  their  fweet  warbles,  the  carlieft  dawn  of 
fpring.  This  tree  grows  wild  in  Virginia,  and  many  parts  ofc 
JJorth- America,  from  whence  we  receive  the  feeds,  and  propagate 
it  not  only  on  fome  of  the  above  accounts,  but  becaufe  it  is  na- 
turally an  upright  well-growing  tree,  and  makes  a  good  figure 
}n  winter  by  its  red  and  beautiful  Aioots. 

The  Pennfylvania  Rofe  feems  to  diftcr  in  nothing  from  the 
former,  except  its  fize,  it  feeming  to  be  a  plant  of  lower  growth  ; 
and  the  Pale-red  fort  occafions  variety  only  from  the  lobes  ot 
ihc  flowers. 

8.  Api»le-Ro9E.  This  fpecies  is  a  curiofity,  not  fo  much 
from  the  Angularity  of  the  fhoots,  leaves,  or  flowers,  as  fruit. 
The  fhoots,  indeed,  will  be  flrong  and  bold,  and  in  winter 
^iftinguiih  the  tree  from  others  by  a  degree  of  eminence.   They 
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£re  then  covered  with  a  fmooth  reddilh  bark  ;  and  the  prickle* 
which  guard  them  are  thinly  placed,  though  thofe  are  very 
iirong  and.fharp.  Many  think  this  tree  has  a  good  look  in 
winter,  and  value  it  much  on  that  account.  As  to  the  leaves, 
,  they  are  nearly  the  fame  as  the  other  forts  of  Rofes  ;  but  are 
large,  and  very  hairy  and  downy  underneath,  The  flowers  arc 
£ngle»  of  a  red  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  heps  as  large  a$ 
little  apples.  To  their  account  the  value  chiefly  of  this  fort  is 
•fto  be  placed  \  for  being  thus  large,  they  occafion  a  Angular 
look  ;  and  this  is  heightened  by  being  all  over,  befet  with  foft 
pickles.  For  ufe  as  well  as  beauty  this  fprt  is  propagated  by 
iorac  ;  for  thefe  heps  or  fruit,  when  prefbrved,  make  a  fweetmeaf 
greatly  eftecmed.  ■ 

9,  Hundred-leaved  Rose.  This  is  a  very  extensive 
fpecies,  and  includes  all  varieties  whofe  {talks  are  hifpid,  prickly, 
and  have  leaves  growing  on  footftalks  which  are  not  armed  with 
prickles  ;  and  whofe  flowers  have  oval,  hifpid  germina  and 
tfooiftolks.  Of  this  kind  are,  the  Deep  Red  Provence,  the 
^ale-red  Provence,  the  Large  Cabbage  Provence,  the  Dutch 
Provcace,  the  Childing  Provence,  the  Mpfs  Provence,  the 
Great  Royal  Rofe,  the  Blufh  hundredrleaved  Rofe,  the  Dutch 
hundred- leaved  Rofe. 

The  Provcttce-Rofes  are  all  well  known.  The  Red  and  the 
Pale  Provence  forts  differ,  in  that  one  is  a  deep,  the  other  a  pale 
red  ;  the  petals  are  larger  and  loofer  than  the  Cabbage?Provenoet 
and  make  varieties.  The  Cabbage-Provence  is  the  befr  of  all 
the  forts ;  and,  if  its  commonnefs  does  not  detract  from  its 
value,  is  inferior  to  no  Rofe.  The  Dutch  Provence  has  a  tendency 
to  cabbage,  and  is  of  a  deeper  red  than  the  Common  Provence* 
The  Childing  is  of  lower  growth  than  any  of  the  other  forts, 
feldom  growing  to  be  more  than  four  feet :  it  is  naturally  of 
upright  growth,  and  the  bark  is  brown  and  prickly.  The 
flowers  at  firfl  are  globular,  though  they  will  afterwards  open  at 
top,  and  difplay  their  petals  folded  a  little  like  thofe  of  th,e 
Belgic.  All  thefe  arc  beautiful  rofes,  and  greatly  ornamental 
either  to  fhrubberies  or  gardens. 

The  Mofs-Provcnce<\s  a  fort  that  has  been  fought  after  of  late 
more  than  any  of  the  others.  Its  branches  are  of  a  dufky  browUp 
ani  they  arc  all  over  clofcly  befet  with  prickles.     The  flowers 
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ire  like  tBofe  bf  the  Common  Provence  j  though  they  have  A 
ftrohger  footftalk*  and  grow  more  upright.  About  the  calyx  of 
the  flower  grows  a  kind  of  mofs*  which  is  of  a  yellowifh-green 
tolour,  and  by  which  it  will  be  wholly  furrouridecL  This  Rofe 
has  not  been  many  years  known  in  England,  and  from  whence 
it  was  firft  brought  is  uncertain;  It  feems  to  owe  its  excellence 
to  the  mofly  fubftance  growing  about  the  footftalk  and  Calyx: 
of  the  bower ;  but  were  this  as  common  as  the  other  forts  of 
Provtnce-RofeS)  that  would  be  looked  upon  as  ah  imperfe&ion  ; 
for  though  this  flower  naturally  is  poflefled  of  the  fame  agreeable 
fragrance  as  the  other  Provence-Rofes,  yet  this  mofly  fubftance 
has  a  ftrong  difagreeable  (cent,  and  is  poflefled  6f  a  clammy 
matter. 

Great  Royal  Rofe  is  ohe  of  the  largeft,  ttiough  hot  the 
coeppafteftj  Rofes  we  have*  It  will  grow  to  be  eight  or  nine  feet 
high.  The  branches  are  brown  j  and  have  a  humber  of  prickles.' 
The  flowers  are  red,  and  pofleffed  of  a  very  grateful  odour,  and 
the  petals  very  large.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  fort  very  much 
coveted  j  and  is  one  of  the  beft  Rofes  in  England; 

The  Blujb  and  Dutch  Hundred- leaned  Rofes  differ  in  ho  refpe£t* 
only,  that  the  flowers  of  one  are  of  a  paler  red  than  thofe  of  the 
other ;  and  both  thefe  forts  may  contend  for  the  prize  of  beauty 
with  any  of  the  Rofe  tribe.  They  feldom  grow  more  than  foufc 
feet  high*  The  branches  are  green  and  upright,  and  have  very 
few  fpinesk  The  flowers  are  larger  and  exceedingly  double : 
Each  is  compofed  of  numerous  fhort  petals,  which  are  arranged 
in  fo  regular  a  manner  as  to  form  a  complete  flower ;  and  it  is 
on  accoun^of  the  extraordinary  number  of  thefe  petals  that  this 
Rofe  takes  the  name  of  Hundred-leave^  Rofe.  We  feem  to  do 
injustice  to  this  Rofe,  when  we  do  not  pronounce  it  the  faired:  of 
the  whole  lift  \  but  when  we  refledt  on  the  furpailing  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  many  other  forts,  we  are  obliged  to  give  the 
preference  to  none. 

10.  Oallican  Rose.  Under  this  title  are  arranged  all 
thofe  Rofes  whofe  branches  and  footftalks  of  the  leaves  are  hifpid 
and  prickly*  and  whofe  flowers  have  oval,  hifpid  germina,  and 
grow  on  hifpid  footftalks.    Of  this  kind  are* 

The  Semi-double  Red  Rofe, 

The  Old  Double  Red  Rofe^ 

The  Ho/a  Mundi,  or  Variegated  Rofe, 
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The  York  and  Lancailer  Rofe, 

The  Semi-double  Velvet  Rofe, 

The  Full-double  Velvet  Rofe, 

The  Blufh  Belgic  Rofe, 

The  Red  Belgic, 

The  Blufh  MontMy, 

The  Red  Monthly, 

The  White  Monthly, 

The  Striped  Monthly, 

The  Red  Damaflc, 

The  White  Damaflc, 

The  Blum  Damaflc, 

The  Doubled  Virgin, 

The  Marbled, 

The  Great  Spanifh, 

The  Yellow  Auftrian  Rofe, 

The  Copper-coloured  Rofe, 

The  Double  Yellow, 

The  Franckfort  Rofe. 

ii.  The  Musk-Rose.     The  Ever-orein  fort  is  naturally 
,  a  climbing  plant,  but  if  planted  fingly  will  form  itfelf  into  a 
bum  of  five  or  fix  feet  high :  its  flowers  are  Angle,  white, 
and  fragrant. 

Befides  the  Evergreen,  there  are  two  deciduous  varieties  of 
this  fpecies,  called,  the  Single  Muflc-Rofe,  and  the  Double  ox 
Semi-double  Mulk-Rofe. 

Single  Mujk,  or  White  CIuf?er,  is  a  fcarce  and  valuable  Rofe/ 
The  y6ung  fhoots  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  green  bark,  and 
are  not  poiYeffed  of  many  fpines;  thofe  few  they  have  are  very 
ftrong,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  This  fort  produces  itf 
flowers  in  Auguit,  in  very  large  clutters  ;  ■  they  are  of  a  pirre 
white  ;  and  the  tree  will  continue  to  exhibit  its  fucceffion  of 
flowers  until  the  froft  puts  a  period  to  the  blowing.  The  ends 
of  the  branches  are  frequently  killed  by  the  frofta  in  the  win- 
ter; fo  that  early  in  the  fpring  they  mould  be  gone  over  with 
the  knife,  and  all  dead  wood  taken  off,  which  would  have  an, 
ill  look,  amongft  the  healthy  leaves  and  young  (hoots. 

The  Smi-double  and  Double  Mujk,   or  White  Clufiej-Rofcs, 
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Are  late-flowering  forts.  They  will  begin  blowing  in  Auguft, 
and  continue  fo  till  the  froft  puts  an  end  to  the  glories  of 
that  feafon.  The  ftalks  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  green  bark, 
which  will  be  armed  with  a  few  very  ftrong,  brown,  crooked 
fpines.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  produced  in  large 
clutters,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Thefe  at  prcfent  are 
not  common,  and  are  much  coveted  by  the  curious. 

12.  Pendulous-fruited  Rofe  grows  only  to  about  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  fending  forth  fevcral  hifpid  branches  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  many  oval  foli- 
oles,  arranged  along  the  mid-rib,  and  their  footftalks  have  few 
or  no  prickles.  The  flowers  have  oval,  fmooth  germina,  grow 
on  hifpid  footftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  pendulent  fruit, 
full  of  feeds. 

13.  The  White  Rose.  The  chara&eriftics  of  this  fpecies 
arc,  the  ftalks  and  footftalks  of  the  leaves  are  prickly,  the 
•flowers  have  oval  fmooth  germina,  and  grow  on  hifpid  foot- 
ftalks.    Of  this  kind  are, 

The  Double  White  Rofe, 

The  Semi-double  White, 

The  Dwarf  White, 

The  Maiden's  Blum  Rofe. 

All  the  forts  of  Rofes  are  to  be  propagated,  i.  By  layers. 
Por  this  purpofe,  in  order  to  obtain  plenty  of  them,  a  fufficient 
number  fhould  be  planted  for  ftools ;  and  after  thefe  have  been 
planted  a  year  or  two,  they  fhould  be  headed  near  the  ground, 
which  will  make  them  throw  put  plenty  of  young  {hoots.  In 
the  autumn,-  thefe  fhould  be  layered  in  the  ground.  The  beft 
way  to  do  it  is  by  a  flit  at  the  joint,  though  a  gentle  twifl 
will  often  do  as  well,  particularly  for  all  the  forts  of  Monthly 
Rofes,  Damafk-Rofes,  and  Sweet-Briar,  which  will  readily 
take  if  the  bark  be  juft  broke,  and  will  often  fend  forth  roots 
at  every  joint  by  the  autumn  following.  Moft  of  the  other 
forts  do  not  ftrike  root  fo  freely ;  fo  that  amongft  them,  by  the 
autumn,  after  layering,  few  will  be  found  ftrong  enough,  and 
with  root  fufficient,  to  be  planted  out  to  continue.  However,  in 
general,  they  will  have  roots,  and  oftentimes  very  good  ones. 
In  the  autumn  every  layer  muft  be  taken  up,  the  ftools  neated 
up,  and  a  freih  operation  performed  on  the  young  ihoots  that 
may  havt  Jhot  the  preceding  fummer.     The  layers  that  have 
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been  taken  up  mould  be  planted  in  the  nurfery,  at  no  very 
great  dillance,  and  the  forts  fhould  be  kept  feparate  and 
booked,  number-flicks  being  made  to  the  feparate  forts,  that 
they  may  be  diftinftly  known.  The  Mofs-Provence  and  the 
Mufk-Rofes  do  not  ftrike  root  fo  freely  by  layers ;  neither  does 
the  Apple-bearing  Rofe;  fo  that  for  all  thefe  forts  ybs 
muft  often  wait  two  years  before  you  take  off  the  layers  from 
the  (tools,  and  fometimes  longer ;  which  is  the  reafon  of  thefe 
plants  being  rather  fcarce,  they  not  being  to  be  expeditioufty 
propagated  in  plenty.  2.  Thefe  trees  may  be  propagated  by 
fuckers,  which  mod  of  the  forts  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
throw  out ;  and  thefe  may  be  taken  up,  and  the  ftrongeft  and 
beft  rooted  fetout  to  (land,  whilft  the  weakeft  may  be  planted 
in  the  nurfery  for  a  year  or  two,  to  gain  ftrength.  But  here 
we  muft  obferve,  that  the , Mofs-Provence,  Mufk  and  Apple- 
bearing  Rofesfeldom  throw  out  fuckers;  fo  that  we  muft  not 
wait  for  them  from  thefe  forts,  but  muft  get  fprward  with  our 
layering,  3.  The  Common  Swcet-Briar  is  to  be  propagated 
by  feeds.  Thefe  mould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  in  a 
bed  of  common  garden-mould  made  fine.  They  generally  re- 
main until  the  fecond  fpring  before  they  come  up,  and  after- 
wards will  require  no  other  care  than  weeding  until  the  /pring 
following,  when  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the 
fturfery  at  fmall  diftances ;  and  in  two  or  three  years  time 
they  will  be  good  plants  for  the  ihrubbery,  wildernefs,  or 
hedges.  And  indeed  as  great  quantities  of  theft  odoriferous 
plants  are  often  wanted,  this  is  the  eafieft  and  moft  expeditious 
way  of  raifing  them  in  plenty. 

By  feeds  alfo  the  Burnet-leaved,  Apple-bearing,  and  Red 
•r  White  Scotch  Rofes  may  be  raifed ;  which  are  doubtlefs  di£ 
tSntf  fpecies,  and  will  preferve  the  forts  by  feeds. 
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are  eighteen  Species  ;    four  of  which  are  applicable  to  our 
purpofe  : 

i.  Rubus  Fruticofus:  The  Common  Bramble  ;  a  well- 
known  trailing  plant  ;  common  in  moll  countries  in  Europe. 

2.  Rubus  Hi/piJus :  The  Canada  Bramble  ;  a  trailing 
plant ;  native  of  Canada. 

3.  Rubus  Cafius:  The  Dewberry  or  Cjesivs  •  a  trailer  ; 
native  of  moift  places  in  moft  parts  of  England  and  Europe  in 
general, 

4.  Rubus  Odoratus  :  The  Virginia  Raspberry;  a  dc~ 
eMuousJbrub  }  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 

x.  The  Common  Bramble  admits  of  the  following  va- 
rieties : 

The  Dooble-bloflbmed  Bramble,  the  Bramble  without 
Thorns,  the  Bramble  with  White  Fruit,  the  Cut-leaved. 
Bramble,  the  Variegated  Bramble. 

The  Double-bloJJbmed  Bramble  differs  in  no  refpeft  from  the 
Common  Bramble,  only  that  the  flowers  are  very  double.  The 
ftalks,  like  that,  are  clofely  armed  on  all  fides  by  ftrong 
crooked  prickles,  that  turn  backwards.  They  are,  like  that, 
channelled ;  and  in  the  winter  have  fome  of  a  reddifh -purple 
colour,  others  green,  fome  red  on  one  fide  and  green  on  the 
Other.  The  leaves  alfo  are  fhaped  like  the  hands,  and  are 
compofed  fometimes  of  three,  fometimes  of  five  lobes.  They 
have  their  upper  furface  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour, 
vbilft  their  under  is  of  a  whitifh  colour.  The  footstalks  tha^ 
fitpport  them  are  prickly,  and  a  feries  of  prickles  are  arranged 
all  along  the  midrib  of  each  lobe.  They  continue  on  the 
plants  mod  part  of  the  winter,  at  the  beginning  of  which  they 
are  green  ;  but  after  Chriflmas  they  turn  brown,  and  feldom 
look  well  after.  This  is  the  defcription  of  the  Common 
Bramble,  and  of  the  Double  fort  alfo,  which  differs  in  no  other 
tejpeft  than  in  the  doublenefs  of  the  flower.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  at  the  ends  of  the  moots,  each  of 
which  is  exceeding  double.  The  petals  are  whiter ;  and  as  a 
profufion  of  thefe  ornament  the  ends  of  moft  of  the  fhoots  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  flowers  of  the  Common  fort,  they 
pake  a  ffeow,  and  are  beautiful  beyond  cxpreflion.     It  may  be 
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kept  down  and  confined,  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  flowering* 
fhrub.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  no  fruit.  It  will  thrive 
and  flower  exceedingly  well  under  the  drip  of  trees ;  fo  that 
for  old  plantations,  this  is  a  ufeful  plant  for  the  under  fhrubs, 
as  it  will  flourifli  where  hardly  any' thing  elfe  will  grow. 

Bramble  without  Thorns,  is  not  near  fo  ftrong  a  (hooter  as  the 
Common- Bramble,  the  {hoots  being  more  trailing  and  (lender, 
perfectly  fmooth,  and  of  a  blueifh  colour ;  and  on  this  account 
it  is  that  this  plant  is  held  as  a  curiofity.  A  curiofity>  indeed, 
it  is ;  and  many  have  expreffed  their  agreeable  furprize  to  find 
a  Bramble  that  they  could  familiarly  handle  without  hurt.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  have  a  blueiih  tinge,  and  the  footftalks  and 
mid-rib  are  entirely  free  from  prickles.  It  flowers  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Common  Bramble,  though  the  flowers  are 
rather  fmaller ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  black  berries,  on  which 
the  infetts  do  not  feem  to  fwarm  in  fiich  plenty  as  they  do  on 
the  other  fort. 

Bramble  with  While  Fruit  is  deemed  curious  only  on  that  ac» 
count,  and  has  (fays  Han  bury)  often  given  occafion  to  a  hearty 
laugh,  by  a  bull  which  has  been  made  by  many  on  their  firft 
feeing  this  fruit,  who  have  cried  out  with  furprize,  *#  Here  is- 
a  Bramble  that  bears  white  black-berries."  It  isr  therefore, 
the  colour  of  the  fruit  that  makes  this  fort  coveted,  though  the 
leaves  are  of  a  lighter  green  than  any  of  the  other  forts,  and 
on  that  account  make  a  variety  among  the  leafy  tribe. 

Bramble  with  Cut  Leaves  differs  from  the  Common  only  in 
that  the  leaves  are  cut  in  an  elegant  and  beautiful  manner.  It 
affords  a  variety  in  no  other  refpefl ;  and  thofe  that  are  fond 
Of  fuch,  are  fure  of  meeting  one  in  this,  whofe  leaves  being 
thin  and  elegantly  cut,  make  the  plant  have  a  different  look 
from  the  other  forts. 

Fariegated  Bramble  differs  in  no  refpecl:  from  the  Common 
Bramble,  only  it  is  a  weaker  plant.  The  leaves  are  frriped ; 
and  it  is  valuable  only  to  thofe  who,  arc  fond  of  variegated 
fhrubs. 

2.  American  Bramble.  The  fhoots  of  this  {pedes  are 
Jong,  ligneous,  procumbent,  rough,  and  hairy.  The  leaves 
are  trifoliate,  naked,  cut  at  the  edges,  ferrated,  and  grow  pn 
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hifpid  fbotflalks.  The  ibotftalks  of  the  flowers  alfo  are  hifpid. 
They  come  out  from  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches,  in 
July  and  Augtft  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  reddifh  fruit  in 
the  autumn. 

3.  CjEsmj*,  Small  Bramble,  or  Dbwberry-bush.  The 
flalks  of  this  fort  are  weak,  llender,  prickly,  and  trailing.  The 
leaves  are  trifoliate,  large,  and  ufually  of  a  du iky -green  co- 
lour. The  flowers  are  whitifh,  come  out  from  the  ends  and 
fides  of  the  branches,  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large  blue  fruit,  which  will  be  ripe  in  the  autumn,  and  of 
which  an  excellent  wine  is  made. 

All  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  They 
mould  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  in  a  fhady  border,  and  by 
the  autumn 'following  they  will  be  fit  to  remove.  But  as  a 
crop  from  cuttings  often  fails,  the  bed  way  will  be  to  throw 
fame  mould  over  the  (hoots,  as  they  flrike  in  the  fpring ;  and 
when  they  have  fhot  two  or  three  feet  farther,  cover  them 
afrefh,  and  fo  on  all  fummer.  By  this  means,  thofe  parts  that 
were  firft  covered  will  have  either  ftruck  root,  or  they,  together 
with  all  the  others,  will  be  preparing  to  flrike  root :  fo  that 
being  cut  into  lengths,and  the  parts  before  covered  planted  again 
ia  earth,  and  about  three  or  four  inches  of  the  uncovered  part 
being  above  ground,  almoft  every  one  of  the  cuttings  of  this 
nature  being  thus  prepared  will  grow,  and  thus  plenty  of  plants 
may  be  foon  obtained. 

4.  The  Virginia  Raspberry.  All  the  forts  of  Rafp- 
berriesare  fpecies  of  Rnbus,  and  are  propagated  for  their  fruit; 
but  this  fort  is  cultivated  folely  to  mix  with  our  flowering  fhrubs. 
It  rifes  from  the  ground  like  the  Common  Rafpberries,  though 
it  will  naturally  grow  higher ;  but  its  growth  is  either  higher 
Or  lower  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  land  or  fituation,  as 
it  will  grow  higher  by  two  or  three  feet  in  a  deep,  rich,  moift 
foil,  than  it  will  in  a  foil  of  the  oppofite  nature.  The  (talks 
are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  wholly  without  prickles  ;  and  the 
ftrongeft  will  divide  into  feveral  fmaller  branches.  The  leaves 
ire  exceedingly  large  for  a  fhrub  of  that  height ;  from  whence  the 
plant  derives  no  fmall  beauty.  They  are  broader  than  they  are 
long,  and  of  a  fine  green  on  both  fides,  the  upper  being  of 
a  dark,  the  under  of  a  lighter  colour.     Each  is  divided  into  an 
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uncertain  number  of  lobes,  which  are  ferrated,  and  end  in 
acute  points.  Thefe  leaves  grow  alternately,  on  footftalks  that 
are  of  a  proportionable  length  and  ftrength  to  the  fize  of  the 
leaves,  they  being  often  eight  or  nine  inches  broad,  and  feveu 
or  eight  in  length.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  Jujy,  in  plenty, 
at  the  end  of  the  {talks ;  and  the  fuccefljon  will  be  continued, 
for  often  more  than  two  months  ;  though  they  are  always  the 
snoft  beautiful  on  their  firft  appearance.  They  are  of  a  purplifb. 
red,  a  colour  which  is  very  deiirable  at  that  time,  when  moft 
of  the  other  fhrubs  that  are  in  blow  will  haye  yellow  flowers. 
Each  Hands  on  a  long  footftalk ;  and  many  of  them  being  epi- 
Jefted  into  a  kind  of  loofe  bunch,  they  make  a  tolerable 
figure.  They  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  any  fruit  with  us ;  and 
when  this  happens,  it  is  of  no  flavour,  and  on  that  accpunf  jpf  nq 
value. 

It  :s  eafiiy  propagated  from  the  fuckers,  which  it  (ends  forth 
in  fuch  abundance,  that  from  a  few  plants,  in  a  few  years, 
almoft  any  defired  quantity  may  be  obtained.:  nay,  fo  faft  dp 
they  creep  and  fend  forth  flalks  on  all  fides,  that,  unlefs  they 
are  constantly  taken  up  as  they  grow,  they  will  foon  overfpread 
and  choak  all  fmaller  plants  that  grow  near  them.  The  beft 
time  for  taking  off  the  fuckers  is  the  autumn  ;  though  they 
will  grow  vtry  well  if  planted  either  in  the  winter  or  fpring. 
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Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Dicecia  Syngenefia :  Male  flower* 
containing  three  ftamens,  and  female  flowers  containing  one 
piflil ;  upon  diftincl  plants  :  There  are  four  Sprcies  : 

x.  Ruscus  Acukatus  :  The  Common  Butcher's  ,Broom; 
mt  evergreen  Jhrub ;  native  of  England,  Italy  a.nd  France, 

2.  Ruscus  Hypopbyllum:  The  Broad-leaved  Butch***! 
Broom  ;  an  evergreen  Jhrub  j  native  pf  Italy, 
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3.  Rtfscoi  Hypogloffum  :  The  Hypoglossum  ;  an  ev*rgr§em 
,  firuh  1  native  of  Italy  and  Hungary. 

4.  Ruscus  Racemefus:  The  Alexandrian  I^aurel  ;  49 
tvtrgret*  Jhruh ;  native  place  not  known. 

1.  The  Common  Butcher's  Broom  will  rife  with  tough, 
ligneous,  ftreaked,  green,  fpreading  (talks,  to  about  a  yard  in 
height.  Thefe  proceed  from  a  large,  white,  tender,  creeping; 
foot,  which  will,  if  the  plant  has  remained  long,  be  found  very 
deep  in  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  of  a 
dark  dufky-green  colour,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  (talks. 
Their  edges  are  entire ;  they  are  of  a  thick  fliff  confidence  ; 
and  their  points  are  prickly,  and  as  (harp  as  needles.  The 
/lowers  grow  on  the  middle  of  the  apper  lurface  of  the  leaves, 
and  will  be  ripe  in  Jane.  They  are  fmall  and  greenifh  ;  and 
die  females  are  fucceeded  by  large  beautiful  red  berries,  of  a 
(weetiPa  tafte.  This  plant  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  butchers,  who 
gather  it  to  make  different  befoms,  both  for  fweeping  of  their 
(hops  and  cleaning  of  their  blocks ;  from  whence  it  has  the 
appellation  of  Butcher's  Broom.  The  young  tender  fhoots  of 
this  fhrub,  in  the  fpring,  may  be  eaten  like  hop-tops  or  afpa- 
ragus,  and  foxne  people  are  \ery  fond  of  them.  The  feeds  and 
roots  are  much  ufed  in  medicine. 

a.  The  Broap-leaved  Butcher's  Broom  has  large 
white  roots,  with  long  thick  fibres,  and  from  thefe  rife  pliable 
Jbdks,  which  will  grow  to  be  near  a  yard  high,  Thefe  (talks 
are  of  a  very  fine  green  colour,  and  are  very  tough  and  nu. 
merous.  They  produce  their  leaves  in  an  alternate  manner,  are 
of  a  very  fine  fhining-green  colour,  and  of  a  thick  confidence. 
They  are  longer  and  broader  than  the  other  fort ;  their  figure 
is  oval,  and  they  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  of  this 
fort  grow  on  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves,  near  the  middle*. 
Thefe  are  fjnall,  and  of  a  greenifh  white.  They  are  produced 
in  July  •  and  the  feeds  that  fucceed  them  are  fmall  and  red, 
and  wijl  be  ripe  in  winter. 

3.  The  Hypoglossum  is  the  loweft  of  all  the  forts,  as  the  (talks 
feldom  get  to  above  a  foot  high,  and  has  very  few  pretentions, 
indeed,  to  be  called  a  fhrub  ;  neverthelefs,  it  may  jufliy  claim 
a  place  at  the  edge  at  leait  of  all  evergreen  fhrubberies.  The 
foots  are  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  (he  other  forts,  and  the 
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rtalks  are  numerous  and  pithy.  They  are  of  a  dull-green  co- 
lour, and  filiated  ;  and  they  produce  their  leaves  in  an  irre- 
gular manner,  being  fome times  alternate,  whilft  others  again 
may  be  feen  ftanding  oppofite  by  pairs.  Thcfe  leaves  are  of* 
lanceolated  figure,  and  are  of  the  fame  dull-green  colour  with 
thofe  of  the  ftalks.  They  are  from  three  to  four  inches  long, 
and  about  one  broad.  They  grow  without  any  fbot&alks, 
being  narrow  at  both  ends,  and  their  edges  naturally  turn  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  upper  furface.  They  are  free  from 
, ferratures ;  and  from  the  (talk  or  bafe  of  the  leaves  run  feveral 
veins  the  whole  length,  which  gradually  diverge  from  the 
middle,  but  approach  again  in  the  fame  manner  until  they  all 
end  in  the  point  of  the  leaf.  Each  of  thefe  leaves  produce* 
another  fmall  leaf  of  the  fame  ftiape,  from  the  middle  of  its 
upper  furface ;  and  from  the  bottom  of  thefe  fmall  leaves  are 
produced  the  flowers.  Thefe  will  be  ripe  in  July,  are  fmall 
apd  yellowifh  ;  and  the  fruit  that  fucceeds  them  is  large  and 
red,  and  will  be  ripe  in  winter. 

4,  The  Alexandrian  Laurel  has  the  fame  kind  of 
white  fcaly  roots  with  long  thick  fibres  as  the  others,  and  the. 
branches  are  very  numerous  and  pliable.  They  are  fmooth 
and  round,  of  a  ihining-green  colour,  and  produce  others, 
fmaller,  alternately  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  They  will 
grow  to  be  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  their  pliable  branches  arc 
nevertheless  brittle  near  the  bottom.  The  leaves  grow  chiefly 
on  the  fmaller  fide -ihoots,  and  on  thefe  they  are  placed  alter- 
nately. They  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  are  fmooth,  of  a  de- 
lightful fhining-green  colour,  and  have  feveral  fmall  veins  run- 
ning the  whole  length,  diverging  from  the  middle,  but  ap- 
proaching again  to  end  at  the  point.  They  are  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  and  about  one  broad,  are  of  an  oblong 
lanceolated  figure,  and  end  in  very  acute  points.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  bunches,  at  the  .  ends  of  the  Branches.. 
Each  of  them  is  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowifti  colour  ;  and  they 
are  fucceeded  by  large  red  berries,  which  will  be  ripe  in 
winter.  » 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fort  with  red  flowers.  ••  This  fptcies 
of  Rufcus,"  fays  Hanbury,  "  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Laurel 
which  compofed  the  wreaths  worn  by  the  ancient  victors  and 
poets ;  and  indeed  with  good  reafon,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  piiablenefs,  by  which  it  might  be  eafily  wrought  for  fuch 
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pvrpofeSj  bat  the  wreaths  on  the  ancient  buds,  &c.  feera  to 
figure  to  us  the  leaves  and  (lender  branches  of  the  plant  we  are 
treating  of." 

There  is  another  fort  of  Rufius,  which  has  oval  acute-pointed 
leaves,  growing  by  threes  round  the  (talks,  and  which  produce 
the  flowers  and  fruit  from  the  mid-rib  on  the  under  furface  ; 
alio  another  fort,  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves  which  pro- 
duces the  flowers  from  the  mid  rib,  on  the  upper  furface. 
Bat  as  thefe  are  only  varieties  of  the  above  forts,  have  the  fame 
kind  of  roots,  produce  the  fame  kind  of  (lender  pliable  branches, 
and  have  their  flowers  fucceeded  by  nearly  the  like  kind  of  ber- 
ries, nothing  more  need  be  faid  of  them. 

All  thefe  forts  may  be  eafily  propagated.    1.  After  having 
obtained  a  plant  cr  two  of  each,  their  roots  will  encreafe  fo 
faft,  and  will  proportionably  fend  forth  fuch  a  quantity  of 
ftalks,  that  each  of  them  will  foon  form  itfeif  into  a  little  thicket: 
thefe,  then,  are  to  be  taken  up  and   divided  ;  and  from  one 
original  root  or  ofF-fet  many  will  be  foon  produced.     The  bed 
time  for  this  work  is  early  in  the  autumn ;  though  they  will  grow 
very  well  if  divided  and  removed  in  the  fpring,  or  any  time  in 
the  winter.     3.  Thefe  plants  are  alfo  to  be  encreafed  by  feeds. 
This,  however,  is  a  (low  way  ;  but  muft,  neverthelefs,  be  prac- 
ticed, when  the  plants  cannot  be  obtained.     The  beds  for  their 
reception  mud  be  made  fine,   and  cleared  of  the  roots  of  all 
weeds.     They  will  require  no  other  compoil  than  that  of  good 
common  garden. mould.     They  (hould  be  fown  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches  deep,  and  the  beds  (hould  be  neated  up  to  lie 
nhdiflurbed,  for  they  will  not  come  up  before  the  fecond,  and 
fanetimes  the  main  crop  the  third,  fpring  after  fowing.     All 
tie  funnier  they  lhould  be  kept  clean  of  weeds  ;  and  if  the 
beds  wear  away  fo  as  to  endanger  the  feeds  being  laid  bare,  a 
little  fine  mould  (hould  be  riddled  over  them,  to  fupply  what 
my  be  loft  by  wear  in  weeding,  fettling,  &c.     After  they  are 
GMne  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care  than  weeding,  for 
they  are  very  hardy  ;  and  when  they  come  too  thick  in  the 
fang  after  the  frofts  are  over,   the  ftrongeft  (hould  bet  drawn 
««  and  planted  in   beds  fix  inches  afunder.     This  will  make 
Wwa  for  the  others  to  flourifli ;  and  though  mention  is  made 
tf  removing  thefe  plants  after  the  frofts  are  over,  it  is  not  be- 
ttofe  they  are  tender  and  fubjefl  to  be  deftroyed  by  it,  but  if 
iff  are  removed  in  the  autumn,  ror  early  in  the  winter,  being 
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then  fmall,  the  frofts  generally  throw  them  out  of  the  ground, 
to  the  great  danger,  if  not  entire  lofs,  of  the  whole  ftock  of  tho 
new-removed  feedlings.  This,  however,  is  confidered  by  few 
Gardeners  who  have  not  paid  dear  for  their  experience,  and  it 
what  is  chiefly  recommended  by  our  modern  authors,  to  trans- 
plant feedlings  of  molt  forts  from  the  beds  in  October  ;  which 
indeed  would  be  an  excellent  month,  were  no  frofts  to  enfue. 
But  good  thought  and  experience,  by  fatal  practice,  have  taught 
the  Garde i.;er  now,  to  defer  the  removing  his  fmall  feedlings 
until  the  fprkig,  when  they  will  not  be  liable  to  be  turned  out 
of  their  warm  beds  when  they  Should  lead  like  it,  by  the  ri- 
gours of  the  winter.  But  to  return  :  After  the  feedlings  are 
two  or  three  years  old,  whether  they  have  been  removed  or  not, 
they  will  by  that  time  be  good  ftrong  plants,  fit  for  removing, 
And  may  be  then  taken  up  and  planted  out. 


S    A    U    I    X. 


Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Dicccia  Decandria  :  Male  flowers 
containing  two  ftamens,  and  female  flowers  containing  one 
piftil ;  upon  'diftinft  plants :  There  are  feveral  Species  ; 
fifteen  of  which  are  cultivated  in  this  country : 

1.  Salix  Alba  :  The  Common  White  Willow  ;  a  decU 
dueus  tree ;  common  about  towns  and  villages  in  moft  parts 
of  Europe. 

2.  Salix  Vitellina  :  The  Golden  Willow;  a  decidm- 
cus  tree ;  native  of  England  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Salix  Purpurea  :  The  Purple  Willow  ;  4  deci* 
duous  tree ;  native  of  England  and  the  fouth  of  Europe, 

4.  Salix  Pcntandria :  The  Sweet  Willow;  a  deciduous 
tree  1  native  of  mountainous  and  marfhy  fivampy  grounds  ia 
moil  parts  of  Europe. 

5.  Salix  Babylonlca  :  The  Weeping  Willow  5  a  deci- 
duous tree ;  native  of  the  Eaftf 

§.  Saljx 
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*  Salix  Hermapbroditica :  The  Shining  Willow  *  a  deei- 
***  tree ;  grows  about  Afton  in  Cumberland,  and  alfo  Upfal  ul 
Swden. 

7»  Salix  Triandria:  The  Tri an drous  Willow  ;   a  deci- 
***  free  ;  native  of  Switzerland  and  Siberia. 

8.  Salix  PtylicifoUa  :  The  Phylica-leaved  Willow  3 
• **ciduous  tree ;  native  of  the  north  of  Sweden. 

V*  Salix  Amygdalina :  The  Almond-leaved  Willow; 
*  deciduous  tree  ;  native  of  England  and  moft  parts  of  Europe* 

!<>•  Salix  Haftata :  The  Hastated  Willow  ;  a  deciduoui 
*■*■«  •  native  of  Lapland  and  Switzerland. 

*x.  Salix  Fragllh  :  The  Crack  Willow;  a  deciduous 
**** ;  native  of  England  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

1  a.  Salix  Helix:  The  Rose  Willow;  a.  low  deci- 
***eows  tree  ;  native  (though  not  common)  of  England  and  the 
**authern  parts  of  Europe. 

13.  Salix  Caprea  :  The  Sallow  ;  a  well-known  low  decx- 
^2mw  tree ;  native  of  England  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

14.  Salix  Fiminalis  :  The  Ozier  $  a  low  deciduous  tree; 
native  of  England  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

15.  Salix  Glauca :  The  Glaucus  Willow,  or  Al- 
pine Sallow  ;  a  deciduous  Jbruh  or  tree  ;  native  of  the  Alps 
of  Lapland  and  the  Pyrenees. 

I.  The  White  Willow.  This  is  a  tall-growing  tree, 
and  being  univerfally  known  needs  no  defcription.  The  fcl- 
Tery  elegance  of  its  leaves  would  render  it  very  ornamental,  were 
it  not  for  its  too  great  commonnefs  :  it  is  a  quick  grower,  and 
iti  wood  is  ufeful  when  lightnefs  and  a  cleannefs  of  grain  is  re* 
quired*. 

2.  The 

■•  HjufBUftr,  fpeaking  of  Aquatic  Foreft-Trces,  fays,  «  The  forts  ufed  for 
Iterations  of  thefe  trees  have  hitherto  been  our  common  white  and  red 
Willow.  Thefe,  however,  feem  now  to  give  place  to  more  forts,  which 
tare  been  lately  introduced.  A  few  years  ago  I  faw  in  the  public  papers  an 
advertifement  of  a  Willow  which  would  grow  large  enough  for  mails  of 
ihipf,  &c.  in  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  and  in  another  paper  there  was  an  ac- 
cotint*  that  thefe  trees  might  be  feen  in  full  maturity  at  one  Squire  Angel's, 
:  three  miles  from  Weftminfter-Bridge.  I  went  to  examine  them,  but 
t 1  came  found  them  the  Common  White  Willows,  which,  having  liked 
>  firuation,  had  grown  to  a  great  fiae  and  beauty.  I  enquired  out  the  au- 
thor 
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2.  The  Golden  Willow  may  be  admitted  into  oroa^^ 
tal  plantations,  not#  for  any  extraordinary  figure  thefe  trees  will 
make  ill  fammer,  but  from  the  (how  they  make  in  winter  $ 
/or  their  bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  dear  yellow  ;  and  in  that 
feafon  they  have  a  lingular  and  ftriking  effeft  among  other 
trees*     This  will  not  grow  to  near  the  fize  of  the  other  fort. 

3.  The  Red  Willow  is  a  free  (hooter,  and  will  grow  to  a 
fize  almoft  as  large  as  the  Common  White  Willow.  A  few  of 
thefe  only  (hould  be  admitted  into  our  plantations  ;  for  they 
have  no  fingular  look  in  fummer  ;  but  in  winter  their  bark  ap* 
*pears  of  a  red  colour,  which  makes  a  pretty  variety  among 
other  trees  at  that  feafon  ;  but  it  is,  neverthelefs,  not  near  (o 
finking  as  the  yellow  fort. 

4.  The  Sweet-scented  Willow.     Thiswill  grdw  to.be 
.a   large  timber-tree,    and   the   branches  are  covered   with  a 

fmooth  brown  bark.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  refemble  tho("e  of 
the  Bay-tree,  and  are  by  far  the  broadefl  of  any  of  the  forts 
of  Willows.  They  are  fmooth,  and  have  their  tipper  forface 
of  mining  green ;  but  their  under  furface  is  paler,  and  they 
are  ferrated  at  their  edges.  They  emit,  efpecially  when 
bruifed,  a  grateful  odour  ;  fo  that  as  an  aromatic  it  claims  a 
place  in  thefe  plantations  among  others  of  its  own  growth* 
indeed  it  deferves  it ;  for  air  will  frequently  be  perfumed  by 
the  fragrance   of  its  leaves  after  a  fhower  to  a  considerable 

thor  of  the  advertifement,  but  found  lie  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  thefe 
Willows,  and  that  he  had  his  account  from  a  bafket-maker  near  Weft* 
tninfter-Bridge.  Upon  applying  to  the  bafket-maker,  he  difavowed  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  trees  growing  by  Mr.  Angel's,  but  faid  he  had  two 
forts  of  Willows,  which  would  anfwer  in  every  refpect  to  the  firft  ad* 
vertifement ;  that  they  were  of  all  others  the  freeft  ftiooters ;  that  they  were 
not  fo  fuhjecl  to  rot  in  the  fides  as  the  large  White  Willow  Tree ;  but  that 
they  would  grow  found  to  timber  fit  for  mafts  of  (hips,  &c.  in  Ids  than 
thirty  years.  He  added,  that  he  had  cuttings  many  years  ago  brought  him  ~ 
from  the  coaft  of  France,  by  a  Captain  whofe  name  I  have  forgot.  I  imme- 
diately procured  fome  cuttings  of  thefe  forts,  which  grow  to  a  miracle,  and 
feem  as  if  they  would  anfwer  the  promifed  expectation:;  fo  that  thefe  now 
are  the  trees '  of  which  our  future  timber-plantations  Ihould  confift  :  nay, 
Whether  they  are  defigned  for  the  baiket- makers  or  for  hurdles,  they  ooght 
to  have  their  (hare ;  and  Ihould  always  be  preferred  to  be  planted  out  for 
flandards  for  lopping,  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  rills,  ditches,  &c.  The  cuttings 
of  thefe  two  forts  have  been  difperfed  into  almoft  every  quarter  of  England  4 
fo  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  a  few  years  the  planting  of  them  alooff 
for  timber  will  become  general,  as  they  may  be  eacreafed  at  pleafure,  by  every 
.flip  or  twig." 
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diibrace  ;  fi>  that  it  will  readily  join  with  other  aromatics  in 
perfuming  the  air  with  their  fpicy  odours. 

5.  The  Weeping  Willow  of  Babylon  will  grow  to  be  a 
large  tree  ;  and  no  tree  is  more  proper  to  be  planted  by  rivers, 
ponds,  over  fprings,  &c.  than  this  ;  for  its  ilender  branches 
ire  very  long  and  pendulous ;  the  leaves,  alfo,  are  long  and 
narrow  ;  and  when  any  mift  or  dew  falls,  a  drop  of  water  will 
hang  at  the  end  of  each  of  thefe  leaves,  which,  together  with 
the  pendulous  branches  and  leaves,  caufe  a  mod  pleafmg 
appearance.  Lovers  .garlands  are  faid  to  have  been  made'  of 
the  wreaths  of  this  Willow,  the  branches  of  which  arc  very 
ilender, and  pliable ;  and  the  plant  itfelf  has  always  been  fought 
«fter  for  ornamental  plantations,  either  to  mix  with  others  of 
the  like  growth  in  the  largeft  quarters,  or  to  be  planted  out 
fingly  over  fprings,  or  in  large  opens,  for  the  peculiar  variety 
they  will  occafion  by  the  elegance  of  their  outline. 

6.  Shining  Willow  is  a  large-growing  tree,  fending  forth 
fcreral  ilender  branthes,  which  hang  down,  and  are  covered 
with  a  pale-brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  glandulous, 
(errated,  and  of  a  yellowi(h-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  nu- 
ncrous  hairy  katkins,  and  the  male  flowers  have  two  (lamina 
only.  They  appear  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  the  females  are 
facceeded  by  downy  feeds,  like  the  Common  Willow. 

7.  Triandrous  Willow  is  a  large- growing  trees,  fend- 
ing forth  numerous,  ere&,  flexible  branches,  which  are  covered 
with  a  greyifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  fpear- 
Jhaped,  acute-pointed,  ferrated,  green  on  both  fides,  and  eared 
It  their  bafe.  The  katkins  are  long,  narrow,  loofe,  and 
appear  early  in  the  fpring.  Thr.  fort  is  planted  by  the 
basket-makers,  to  mix  with  other  Iiinds  for  their  different  forts 
of  work. 

8.  Phylica-teaved  Willow.  This  is  a  tree  of  rather 
lower  growth  than  the  former.  The  branches  are  numerous, 
iexible,  tough,  and  ferviceablc  for  feveral  articles  in  the 
bt&etway.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  ferrated, 
tod  waved  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  long  katkins, 
which  come  out  early  in  the  fpring  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches;  and  they  foon   afford   a  large  quantity  of  down, 

which, 
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which    is  wafted  about  with  the  winds    tb  a  confidefa&t* 
diftaoce. 
There  is  a  variety  of  thii  with  broad  leaves.  ' 

9.  Almond-leaved  Willow;  This  h  a  Willow  of  the* 
riddle  fize,  fending  forth  numerous  flexible  tough  branches* 
covered  with  a  light-green  bark.  The  leaves  are  fpear* 
fhaped,  fmooth,  ferrated,  acute,  eared  at  their  bafe;  and,  of  a 
light-green  colour  on  both  fides.  The  flowers  ait'  oblong 
katkins,  which  turn  to  a  light  down  in  the  fummer. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  this  fpecies,  that  are  of  infefiof 
value  to  this,  which  is  generally  diftinguiftted  from  the  others 
by  the  name  of  the  Old  Atmond^leaved  Willow.  The  branches 
are  very  tough  and  flexible,  and  when  planted  ia  &e  Ozier>» 
way,  and  grown  to  be  one  year's  moots  from  the  (tools,  arc 
very  ftrong,  and  highly  ferviceable  for  the  different  purpofet 
of  bafket- making. 

10.  Hastated  Willow.  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree  for 
the  Willow  kind,  fending  forth  feveral  long,  green  (hoots 
from  the  ftools,  which  are  full  of  pith,  but  neverthelefs  tough 
and  ferviceable  t6  the  balket-maker.  The  leaves  are  nearly 
oval,  acute,  fmooth,  ferrated,  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  and 
have  broad  appendices  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers,  are  aa 
oblong,  yellow  katkin,  and  come  out  in  the  fpring  from  the 
fides  of  the  young  (hoots,  almoft  their  whole  length. 

ii*  Crack  Willow  is  another  middle-fized  tree  for  the 
Willow  kind.  The  branches  are  very  brittle,  and 'covered 
with  a  brownifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-ibaped,  long* 
fmooth,  ferrated,  green  on  both  fides,  and  have  glandulous 
footftalks.  The  katkins  are  long,  (lender,  and  the  fcalcs 
are  loofely  difpofed. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  with  a  yellow  bark,  which 
it  cafts  every  year,  called  the  Almond-leaved  Crack  Wilhut* 
Both  forts  are  unfit  for  the  baflcet-makers  ufe,  being  very 
brittle  ;  on  which  account  this  fpecies  gained  the  appellation 
of  Crack  Willow. 

12.  Rose  Willow.  This  is  of  much  lower  growth 
than  the  former.  The  body  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  a 
rough,  yellow  bark.     The  branches  are  upright,  tough,  and 
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«f  a  reddifh  colour,  «The  leaves  are  fpear-fhapcd,  narrow, 
fmooth,  of  a  blueifh-green  colour,  and,  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  branches,  are  nearly  oppofite  to  each  other.  The 
flowers  come  oat  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,. and  numbers 
if  them  are  joined  together  in  a  rofe-like  manner.  They  are  of  a 
grtcnifti-white  colour,  and  have  a  lingular  and  beautiful  look. 

There  are  two  or  three  'varieties  of  this  fpecies.  The  leaves 
«f  one  are  downy  underneath  ;  the  ftalks  of  another  are  brittle, 
and  the  leaves  green  on  both  fides ;  whilft  another  has  its  leaves 
of  a  light-green  on  the  upper  furface,  and  glaucous  underneath  : 
They  are  all  Low-growing  plants,  and  feldom  cultivated  for 
life. 

13.  Sallow.  The  Sallow  is  well  known  all  over  England, 
and  delights  in  a  dry  rather  than  a  moift  foil.  It  is  a  tree  ra- 
ther below  the  middle  growth.  The  branches  are  numerous, 
fmooth,  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  their  chief  ufe  is  for 
hurdle-wood  and  the  fire  ;  though  the  trunk,  or  old  wood,  is 
admirable  for  feveral  ufes  in  the  turnery  way.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  rough,  waved,  indented  at  the  top,  and  woolly  underneath. 
The  katkins  are  very  large,  yellow,  appear  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  are  much  reforted  to  by  the  bees,  on  their  firft  coming  out 
of  their  hives  at  that  early  feafon. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  long  leaves,  which  end 
in  acute  points  ;  and  another  with  fmooth  leaves,  beautifully 
ftriped  with  white,  called  the  Striped  Sallow. 

14.  Ozier  13  a  tree  of  rather  low  growth,  though  the  moot* 
grow  amazingly  long;  and  ftrong  in  one  year  from  the  ilools. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  long,  acute,  almoft  entire, 
of  a  blueifh-green  on  their  upper  fide  and  hoary  underneath* 
wd  grow  on  very  (hort  footftalks.  This  is  the  moft  propa- 
gated of  all  the  kinds  for  bafket-making  :  it  admits  of  feveral 
forts  of  different  value,  but  all  are  nevertheless  ufeful  to  the 
kt&et-maker. 

The  varieties  ufually  go  by  the  names  of  the  Green  Ozier,  th« 
OldBa/ket  Ozier,  WclJI)  Wicker,  &c.  See.  &c. 

1$.  Glaucous  Willow.  This  is  a  low  Alpine  Willow, 
•f  little  ufe  for  ornament  or  profit.  The  leaves  are  oval,  ob- 
long, entire,  of  a  glaucous  colour,  and  pofTefftd  of  fine  hairs  on 
tfceir  under  fide;  The  katkins  are  large*  eval,  of  a  white  colour, 
Hd  appear  about  the  time  of  thofe  of  the.  Common  Sallow. 

C  c  All 
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All  the  Salices  maybe  propagated  by  planting  the  cut- 
tings, which  may  be  done  at  all  times  of  the  year,  for  they  will 
grow  if  it  is  in  fummer ;  though  the  bell  feafon  is  the  winter,  or 
early  in  the  fpring,  jufl  before  they  begin  to  (hoot*  The  cut- 
.  tings  fhould  be  of  the  lad  year's  wood,  fhould  be  in  height  in 
proportion  to  their  thicknefs,  and  always  ought  to  be  planted 
in  an  upright  pofition. 

The  method  of  planting  an  Ozier  Ground  will  be  given 
under  Wood  lands. 


S    A    L    S    O    L    A. 


Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Digynia:  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  two  females  :  There  are  fixtecn 
Species  ;  one  only  of  which  is  adapted  to  our  Collection  : 

Salsola  Frutico/a:  The  Shrubby  Glass  wort,  or  the 
Stokecrop-tree  ;  an  evergreen  Jbrub ;  native  of  the  fea- 
coafts  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Perfia. 

The  Stone  crop-tree  is  a  fhrub  of  about  four  or  five  feet 
growth.  It  will  fhoot  rather  higher,  if  permitted;  but  is  ne- 
ver more  beautiful  than  when  about  a  yard  high.  The  branches 
are  numerous,  naturally  grow  upright,  are  covered  with  a  grey 
bark,  and  are  very  brittle.  As  to  the  leaves,  they  are  very 
much  like  the  Common  Stonecrop  of  our  walls,  which  is 
well  known,  being  narrow,  taper,  and  flefhy  like  them.  They 
Are  of  the  fame  light  pleafant  green,  and  the  branches  are 
flored  with  them  in  plenty.  The  flowers  make  no  fhow  ;  nei- 
ther is  there  any  thing  that  is  defirable  to  the  Gardener  that 
fucceeds  them.  This  is  a  very  hardy  fhrub;  but,  as  we  have 
introduced  it  as  an  Evergreen  fhrub,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  a  hint  or  two  for  its  being  properly  Rationed.  It 
fhould  be  fet  in  a  well-fheltered  place  ;  for  although  the  leaves 
remain  on  all  winter,  yet  our  fevjpe  black  frofts  fuddenly  coming 
on  them,  when  in  an  open  expofed  place,  deftroy  them,  and 
caufe  them  to  turn  black  ;  and  although  the  fhrub  will  fhoot 
out  again  early  itt  th*  fpring,  yet  the  bk'ck  deftroyed  leaves 

will 
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will  look  very  difagreeable  all  winter,  and  be  as  blot*  among 
Others  that  are  lefs  fubjeft   to  thefe  difafters.     One  hint  more 
nay  be  neceflary ;  and  that  is,  whenever  this  fhrub  is  planted, 
either  in  (mail  or  large  gardens,  among  deciduous  or  evergreen 
trees,  not  to  circumfcribe  the  tree,  with  firings  or  bafs  mat- 
tings,  in  order  to  confine  the  branches  and  keep  them  clofer  : 
this  will  effectually  deftroy  all  the  branches  and  leaves,  if  not 
the  whole  plant;  for  being  thus  clofely  confined,  the  free  ad- 
minion  of  the  air  will  be  excluded,  which  will  caufe  thefe  fuc- 
colent  leaves    to  rot   and  decay.      This  precaution   is    the 
more    neceflary,     as    their    upright   branches    being    heavy 
laden    with  fuch    plenty  of  fucculent    leaves,    are    fubjecl 
to  be  blown  down  from  the  bottom  by  the  high  winds  :  and  as 
they  then  mud  of  courfe  look  irregular,  and  may  probably 
oveHpread  fome  little  plant  that  grows  near  them,  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  to  tie  them  up  again  to  the  other  branches.     This 
enfiom,  however,  ought  never  to  be   praclifed;  but  when  any 
of  them  happen  to  be  blown  down  in  that  manner,  they  fhoulrt 
be  taken  off  and  thrown  away. 

Nothing  is  moreeafy  than  the  propagation  of  the  Stone- 
crop-tree  ;  for  it  is  encreafed  by  layers,  cuttings,  and  fuckers. 
In  (hort,  if  fome  of  thefe  Arabs  are  planted,  they  will  fcon  fend 
forth  many  ftalks  from  the  roots  ;  and  if  the  whole  be  then 
taken  up,  thefe,  without  any  other  trouble,  may  be  divided, 
and  will  each  of  them  be  a  good  plant ;  and  thus  in  a  few  year), 
faun  A  plant  or  two  of  this  fhrub,  numbers  may  be  obtained. 


SAMBUCUS. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Pcntandria  Trigynla  :  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  three  females  :  There  are  four 
Spec  Hi;  three  of  which  arc  here  treated  of ;  the  fourth,  Sam- 
hucus  Ebulusy  or  Dwarf  Elder,  is  an  herbaceous  plant. 

1.  Sambucus  N/'gra :  The  Common  Elder;  a  Jeciducat 
fbrnb  or  tree  ;  common  in  moft  parts  of  England,  but  is  laid  to 
be  originally  a  native  of  Germany. 
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'  *    2.  SAMBtrcus  Canadenjs:    The  American  Eide*  ;  *  dech  . 
duous  Jbruh  ;  native  of  Canada,  Pennfylvania,  and  Virginia.  .  » 

3.  Sambucus  Racemofa  :  The  Mountain  Elder,  or  th* 
Mountain  Red-berried  Elder  ;  a  tati deciduous  firuh >;  na* 
rive  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

1.  The  Common  Elder  admits  of  many  varieties : 

The  Black  Elder. 

The  White-berried  Elder. 

The  Green- berried  Elder. 

The  Parfley-leaved  Elder. 
*   The  Gold-flriped  Elder. 

The  Silvcr-ftriped  Elder. 

The  Silver-dufted  Elder. 

The  Common  Black  Elder  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
defcription.  It  will  grow  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  large  trunk  ; 
and  in  this  cafe  its  wood  is  very  valuable.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  have  a  flrong  and  difagreeable  fmell,  which  renders  it 
improper  to  be  planted  near  buildings  or  walks  which  are  much 
frequented ;  but  if  they  could  be  planted  iingly,  on  a  fmall 
clump  of  them,  at  a  diflance  from  any  place  of  refort,  there  is 
no  tree  in  the  world  will  make  a  grander  figure,  or  be  mote 
{hiking  when  in  blow  ;  for  at  that  time- they  will  be  covered 
all  over  with  large  bunches  of  white  flowers,  which  will  aflame 
an  air  of  majefty  at  that  diflance,  equal  to  any  ©f  the  flowery 
tribe.  "  Neither  may  a  few  of  them  only  be  Aatioried  in  this 
manner;  but  any  acute  corner  of  the  plantation,. that  me ws 
itfelf  at  a  diflance,  may  end  with  one  of  thefe  trees  ;  for  there 
it  will  difplay  its  gaudy  pride  when  in  blow,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
be  feafted  by  its  delicious  appearance,  whilft  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  is  no  way  incommoded  by  its  flrong  difagreeable 
fcent." 

The  WlAte-hcrried  Elder  differs  from  the  former,  in  that  the 
.berries  are  whiter  ;  tne  bark,  alfo,  of  the  young  (hoots  is 
whiter  ;  the  buds,  likewife,  at  their  &r&  appearance,  are,  in- 
clined to  a  whiter  colonr ;  the  leaves,  too,  are  of  a  paler  green  1 
and  the  plant  in  general  has  not  fuch  a  flrong  difagreeable  ftettt, 
though  it  neverthelefs  has  a  proportionable  (hare.  A  plant  or 
two  onjy  of  this  fort  is  to  be  admitted,  merely  for  variety; 
though  where  they  are  required  for  the  fake  of  the  berries  to 
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Buike  wine,  an  hedge  of  them  may  be  planted,  in  a  place  that  is 
little  frequented,  and  they  will  plentifully  furnifh  the  owner 
with  berries  for  his  purpofe. 

.Greet/Berried  Elder  differs,  in  that  the  berries  are  green  ; 
the  bark,  alfo,  of  the  young  fhoots  is  of  a  darker  grey  than  that 
of  the  White  ;  and  the  bads  at  their  firft  appearance  have  nearly 
at  dark  a  colour  as  that  of  the  Common  Elder.  We  muft  have 
oary  a  plant  or  two  of  this  fort  for  variety  ;  and  where  the  ber  ^ 
lies  are  wanted  for  wine,  an  hedge  of  them  may  be  planted  in 
ferae  diftant  place,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  White 
fori. 

•  The  ParJUy-leaved  Elder  varies  in  no  reipeft  from  the  Comr- 
tkm  fort,  except  in  the  nature  of  the  leaves ;  which  are  laci- 
aiated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refemble  the  leaves  of  fome  forts 
of  parfley.  Thefe  leaves  occafion  a  wonderful  variety  in  flirub- 
bery-quarters  among  the  leafy  tribe,  and  on  their  account  the 
-plant  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  Collection ;  though 
the  flowers  poffefs  the  fame  nature  with  the  Common  fort,  and 
«mitthe  fame  difagreeable  fcent. 

Thcjlriped  forts  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  different-coloured 
ftripes ;  whilft  the  Silver-dufted  kind  is  remarkable  for  leaves 
finely  powdered  or  dufted  over,  in  a  pounce-like  manner, 
caofing  thereby  a  very  beautiful  and  ftriking  appearance. 

a.  The  American  Elder  is  of  a  lower  growth  than  any 
of  the  above  forts,  feldom  rifing  higher  than  eight  or  ten  feet. 
The  young  moots  are  of  a  reddifli  colour.  The  leaves  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  plant  are  trifoliate ;  others  are  composed  of 
about  two  or  three  pairs  of  foliolcs,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
Thefe  fblioles  are  ferrated,  and  of  a  pleafant  green  colour ; 
aeicher  do  they  emit  fo  ftrong  a  fcent  as  any  of  the  other  forts. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  folioles ; 
and  are  fuccceded  by  berries  of  a  reddifh  colour.  Though 
thefe  berries  have  not  quite  fuch  a  ftrong  difagreeable  tafte  as 
the  Common  Elder  berries,  yet  they  have  a  kind  of  physical 
flavour  :  neverthelefs  they  are  liked  by  fome  perfons,  who  are 
at  fond  of  them  as  they  are  of  fome  forts  of  fruit.  What  was 
laid  of  the  firft  fort,  recommending  its  being  planted  fingly, 
or  in  fmall  clomps  at  a  diftance,  will  hold  good  in  all  thefe  forts, 
which  when  in  blow  will  equally  have  the  fame  noble  appear* 
anceas  that,  except  the  American,  which  is  of  lower  growth, 
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and  confcquently  of  lefs  figure  than  the  others,  and  as  foch  left 
proper  for  the  purpofe. 

3.  The  Mountain  Elder  will  grow  to  about  tenor  twelve 
feet  high,  and  is  a  tree  that  is  with  great  jufticeuniverfally  ad- 
mired. The  bark  of  the  young  fhoots  is  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
and  the  buds  in  winter  will  be  very  large  and  turgid,  and  of  a 
flill  deeper  red.  The  leaves  are  pinnated  with  ah  odd  one  ; 
their  fblioles  are  ferrated  ;  they  are  placed  at  a  good  diftance  oft 
the  mid-rib,  which  is  pretty  long ;  and  they  die  to  a  reddifh 
colour  in  the  autumn.  The  reddifh-coloured  branches,  with 
their  large  turgid  buds,  have  a  Angular  and  noble  look  in 
winter  amongft  other  trees ;  and  in  the  fpring,  as  flowering* 
ihrubs,  thefe  trees  feem  to  attempt  to  vie  with  any  of  the 
flowering  tribe ;  for  in  April,  and  the  beginning  of  May,  they 
will  produce  their  bunches  of  flowers  at  the  ends  of  every  joint 
of  the  laft  year's  fhoots.  Thefe  bunches  of  flowers  are  of  an 
oval  figure  ;  a  figure  in  which  compound  flowers  are  not  comj- 
monly  produced.  They  are  not,  however,  of  fo  clear  a  white 
as  any  of  the  other  forts,  being  tinged  with  green ;  and  although 
the  tree  will  be  covered  with  them,  they  have  not  the  fame 
linking  appearance ;  but  this  defect  is  made  amends  for  by  the 
peculiar  form  which  they  aflume,  and  the  fcarcity  of  the  plant 
itfelf.  Were  there  nothing  but  the  above  recited  properties 
to  recommend  this  fhrub,  it  might  juftly  claim  admijfion.  in 
plenty  into  our  choicefl  plantations  :  but  thefe  are  not  all  its 
beauties  ;  what  remains  is  much  more  (hiking  and  engaging  ; 
for  thefe  oval  bunches  of  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  bunches 
of  berries,  that  are  of  a  deep  fcarlet  colour,  A  crop,  indeed, 
does  not  always  enfue ;  but  when  it  does,  no,  tree  is  more  An- 
gularly beautiful  than  this  is  rendered  by  them,  chiefly  occa~ 
ficned  by  their  colour  and  form,  which  any  one  muft  conceive 
10  be  delightful. 

All  the  forts  of  Elder  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  Thefe 
fhould  be  of  the  iaft  year's  fhoot,  and  each  cutting  fhould  con- 
fid  of  three  joints ;  two  of  which  muft  be  in  the  ground,  whilft 
the  third  is  left  above,  to  make  the  fhoot.  October  is  the  beft 
month  for  this  bufinefs ;  and  almoft  any  foil  will  do,  though 
the  moifter  it  is  the  better.  Thefe  cuttings  may  be  either 
planted  very  clofe,  and  removed  the  autumn  following  into; die 
aurfery-ground ;  or  they  may  be  planted  a  foot  or  more  afon- 
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der,  and  then  they  will  be  of  a  fafficient  diftance  until  they  art 
finally  taken  op,  which  may  be  any  time  after  two  years* 
Inns  eafy  is  the  culture  of  thefe  plants  when*  known. 


S     M     I     L     A     X. 

Li  w  he  an  Clafs  and  Order,  D'necia  Hexandriai  Malt 
lowers  containing  fix  ftamina,  and  female  flowers  containing 
three  piJtils,  upon  djftintt  plants.  There  are  fourteen  Species  ; 
tight  of  which  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Smilax  Afpera:  The  Italian  Smilax,  or  Com* 
iion  Rot) oh  Bindweed,  or  Prickly  Bindweed;  a  lo*\) 
climber ;  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  France. 

2.  Smilax  Excejfa  :  The  Oriental  Smilax  j  a  lofty 
climber ;  native  of  many  parts  of  the  Eaft. 

3.  Smilax  Sarfaparilla :  The  Peruvian  Smilax,  or 
SarsapArillaj  a  climber ;  native  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and 
Virginia* 

4*  SmilaX  Rottndifolia :  The  Canada  Smilax  ;  a  climber  $ 
ft  native  of  Canada. 

5.  Smil  ax  Laurifolia ;  The  Laurel-Leaved  Smilax  9 
€  climber }  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina* 

6.  Smilax  Tamoidesi  The  Briony-leaved  Smilax; 
m  climber ;  native  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Pennfylvania. 

7.  Smilax  Lanccotata :  The  Lance-leaved  Smilax  ;  a 
climber  }  native  of  Virginia. 

8.  Smilax  Herbacea :  The  Ivy-leaved  Smilax  ;  a 
climber  ;  native  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

I.  The  Italian  Smilax  is  poflefled  of  a  long,  creeping, 
white,  flefhy  root,  which  fends  forth  many  {lender,  angular 
talks,  armed  with  ftrong,  fhorc,  crooked  fpines,  and  having 
dafper8.  .  If  any  thing  is  near  for  it  to  climb  on,  it  will,  by 
fuch  afiiftance,  arrive  at  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The 
leaves  are  cordated,  end  in  acute  points,  are  of  a  fine  dark- 
green  colour,   indented,  have  nine  longitudinal  veins,  have 
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their  edges  befet  with  fome  (hort  fpines,  and  are  placed  on  to- 
lerable long  tough  footftalks.  The  flowers  make  no  figure  : 
They  are  white,  and  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks, 
in  fmall  bunches,  in  June  or  July  ;  and  the  female  flowers  will 
be  fucceeded  by  round  red  berries. 

'There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies*  wjiich  produces  black  ber- 
ries ;  and  from  which  it  differs  in  no  other  refpect  ;  and  which 
occafions  its  being  called  by  Gardeners  the  Black-fruited  Rough 
Bindweed*     TJiere  is  alfo  another  fort,  with  brown  fruit. 

2.  Oriental  Sm  i  l  axis  a  lofty  climber;  for  being  planted 
near  pretty  tall-growing  trees,  it  will  afcend  to  their  very  top*, 
and  proudly,  by  fach  afliftance,  fhew  itfelf  to  a  great  diftance. 
The  roots  are  thick,  white,  and  fleihy  ;  and  the  ftalks  are  an»» 
gular,  and  armed  with  fpines.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pieafant 
.green  colour,  and  are  nearly  of  a  fagittated  figure.  They  are 
pofleffed  of  no  fpines,  have  longitudinal  veins,  and  their  foot- 
Hal  ks  are  tolerably  long  and  tough.  Their  flowers  are  white, 
and  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches,  in  June  and  July;  and  the. 
females  are  fucceeded  by  round  red  fruit  in  their  own  countries, 
but  not  with  us. 

3.  Peruvian.Smilax,  or  Sarsaparilla,  has  alfo  white, 
thick,  flefhy  roots.  Thefe  fend  out  angular  ftalks,,  that  are 
armed  with  {harp  fpines;  but  they  will  not  climb  up  trees  to 
near  the  height  of  the  former.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  being 
unarmed  with  fpines.  They  are  retufe,  oval,  cordated,  of  a 
ftrong  green  colour,  have  three  nerves,  and  grow  on  ftrong 
rough  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches, 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches.  They  are  of  little  figure,  and 
the  females  are  fucceeded  by  a  fmall,  round,  red  fruit,  where 
they  grow  naturally. 

4.  CanadaSmilax  has  long  creeping  roots,  which  fend 
forth  round  flender  ftalks,  that  are  thinly  guarded  with  fharp 
ftraight  fpines.  The  leaves  are  reniform,  cordated,  and  have 
no  fpines.  They  are  broader,  than  they  are  long,  have  five 
ftrong  nerves,  and  (hort  footftalks,  from  each  of  which  grow  two 
flender  clafpers.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches, 
in  June  and  July.  They  will  be  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  berry, 
which  will  not  come  to  perfection  here. 

5.  Laurel-leavbd  Smilax  has  round  tapei  ftalks,  that, 
are  fcfet  with  fpines.    The  leaves  are  of  a  ftrong  green  colour. 
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and-  a  thick  confidence.  They  have  no  fpines,  have  three 
jierves,  are  of  an  oval  lanceolate  figure,  and  are  about  the  fize 
of thofe  of  oufCommon  Bay-tree.  The  flowers  are  produced 
infmall  round  bunches,  in  June  and  July,  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks  ;  and  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  black  berries  in 
the  autumns  This  fort  is  rather  of  a  tender  nature,  and  unlefs 
the  foil  be  naturally  dry  and  warm,  and  the  fituation  well  fhel- 
tered,  they  will" be  pretty  fure  of  being  killed  in  the  winter. 

6\  Br iONy-i.fi ave d  Smilax  has  large,  flefhy,  white  roots* 
which  fend  forth  round,  taper,  prickly  ftalks.  The  leaves  art 
oblong,  heart-fhaped,  have  no  fpines,  but  have  many  veins 
running  lengthways.  Their  upper  furface  is  of  a  fine  ftrong 
peen  colour,  and,  being  tolerably  large,  they  make  a  goodly 
ftow.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  July,  in  fmall  loofe  bunches, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  black  berries. 

7.  Lance-leaved  Smilax.  The  ftalks  are  /lender,  taper, 
and  free  from  prickles.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  pointed, 
and  unarmed  with  fpines.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
dufters,  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries. 

8.  The  Ivy-leaved  Smilax.  The  ftalks  are  angular, 
herbaceous,  unarmed  with  fpines,  but  poffefTed  of  clafpers,  by 
which  they  lay  hold  of  any  thing  near  them  for  fupport.  The 
leaves  are  oval>  free  from  fpines,  feven-nerved,  and  grow  on 
footftalks.  The  flowers  of  this  genus  make  no  fhow,  being 
pofTefTed  of  no  ornament  except  the  fegments  of  the  calyx.  Thofe 
of  this  fpecies  are  very  fmall,  and  are  collected  in  fmall  umbels. 
They  appear  in  June  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundid  berries, 
which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  forts  are  all  eafily  propagated;  indeed  they  will 
propagate  themfelves,  if  a  plant  or  two  of  each  fort  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  for  they  are  poflefled  of  long  creeping  roots,  which 
ran  under  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  will,  both  near  the 
main  plant  and  far  off,  fend  up  young  ones ;  which  being  taken 
up  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  or  in  any  time  of  the  winter,  will 
be  good  plants  for  ufe.  Thus  will  thefe  plants  by  nature  fur* 
Jtofh  you  foon  with  plants  enough  for  your  purpofe,  if  one  or 
two  of  each  can  be  firft  procured,  and  planted  in  a  light  good 
foil,  in  proper  beds  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  under  warm 
hedges,  or  ajnongft  trees  in  well-fheltered  places* 
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Linnean  Oafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Moncgynia  :  Eactl 
flower  contains  five  males  and  one  female  :  There  are  forty 
Species  ;  one  of  which,  though  common,  claims  our  at* 
tention. 

Solan'Um  Dulcamara :  The  Woody  Nightshade,  or  the 
Bitter-sweet  ;  a  ligneous  climber ;  native  of  England  and 
moil  parts  of  Europe, 

The  Woody  Nightshade.  Were  it  not  for  the  common* 
nets  of  this  plant,  it  would  defervedly  claim  a  principal  place  in 
our  efteem,  as  one  of  thofe  forts  that  require  fupports  to  fee 
them  off;  for  befides  the  flowers,  which  are  of  an  exquifite  fine 
purple,  and  grow  in  bunches,  it  has  many  beauties  to  recom- 
mend it  to  our  obfervation  and  care.  The  leaves  Hand  on  large 
foot  ft  a  Iks,  and  the  upper  ones  are  of  anhaitated  figure.  Their 
beautiful  purple  flowers  will  be  produced  in  fmall  clutters,  in 
June  and  July  ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  red  berries, 
which  will  be  ripe  in  autumn.  This  is  the  Common  fort, 
which  is  of  all  the  mod  beautiful,  though  hardly  ever  propa- 
gated. The  varieties  of  it,  however,  arc  in  great  efteem  with 
moft  people,  and  of  thefe  there  are,  i.  A  variety  with  white 
flowers,  which  is  much  coveted  on  that  account ;  and  although 
thefe  flowers  are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  purple  ones,  yet  the 
fort  being  a  rare  plant,  makes  it  deiirable ;  and  this  is  the 
fort  that  is  cultivated,  and  which  differs  in  no  reipect  from  the 
purple,  only  in  its  white  flowers,  thereby  pleafing  the  fpe&ator 
by  the  variety  it  affords.  2.  The  next  remarkable  variety  of  the 
Woody  Nightfhade  is  that  with  beautifully  variegated  haves* 
Thcfc  plants  are  feduloufly  propagated  for  the  fake  of  their 
finelv-ftriped  leaves ;  fo  that  there  is  fcarcely  a  nurferyraan  who 
does  not  raife  plenty  of  them  for  fale  amongft  other  fhrubs ; 
and  they  are  fo  generally  liked,  that  his  difpofing  of  them  wiH 
fee  pretty  certain.  This  plant,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  only 
thf  Common  Woody  Nightfhade  with  the  leaves  delightfully 
variegated,  its  flowers  being  of  the  fame  fine  purple,  and  the 
fruit  that  fucceeds  themexaftly  the  fame.  3.  Another  variety 
has  thick  leaves,  which  are  very  hairy.  This  (art  grows  chiefly 
in  Africa,  and  muit  have  a  warm  fituation  to  live  through  our 
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winters*  It  is,  however,  a  very  fine  plant,  and  where  foch  a 
fruition  is  not  found,  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  grcenhoufe- 
plant. 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  for  they 
wffl  grow,  if  planted  in  any  of  the  winter  months,  in  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituatibn,  and  will  be  good  plants  for  removing  by 
the  autumn  following.  If  the  owner  has  only  a  plant  or  two 
of  thefe,  which  he  is  defirous  of  multiplying  with  certainty, 
let  him  lay  the  young  ftalks  upon  the  ground,  and  draw  over 
them  a  little  foil,  and  they  will  effe&ually  be  good  plants  by 
the  next  autumn  ;  and  this  will  be  the  fureft  way,  as  cuttings 
of  moft  forts,  though  they  will  for  the  mod  part  take  very 
well,  are  often  attended  with  much  hazard.  The  variegated 
fort  moft  be  planted  upon  a  poor  foil,  or  it  will  be  in  danger 
of  running  away  from  its  colours. 


S    O    R    B    U    S. 


LlNNEAN  Clafe  and  Order,  Icojandria  Trigynla:  Each  flower 
contains  about  twenty  males  and  three  females :  There  are  thre« 
fir ec i  E8  : 

I.  Sorbus  Aucuparia;  The  Wild  Sorb,  or  Mountain 
Ash,  or  Quick-beam,  or  Quicken-Tree,  or  Roan-Tree  ; 
*  deciduous  tree  \  native  of  England  and  mod  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe. 

a.  So r bus  Domeftka :  The  cultivated  Sorb,  or  Sweet 
Service  ;   a  deciduous  tree  ;    native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

3,  Sorbus  Hybrida:  The  Mongrel  Sorb,  or  semi-pin* 
Sated  Service  ;  a  deciduous  tree;  native  of  Gotlandia. 

l.  The  Wild  Sorb,  or  Mountain  Ash.  Although 
we  generally  fee  this  fpecies  in  a  fhrubby  underwood  It  ate,  it 
will  neverthelefs,  if  properly  trained,  grow  to  a  tree  of  the 
middle  fize.  It  has  no  claim  to  the  appellation  of  Mountain 
Ad,  except  fome  diftant  refemblance  of  the  common  Afh  in 
the  formation  of  its  leaves.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  have  a 
pleafing  effect  in  the  fpring,  and  its  berries,  in  autumn  and 

winter, 
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winter,  render  it  highly  ornamental.  EvEfctN  enumerate*  its 
ufes:  he  fays,  "  befides  the  ufe  of  it  for  the  huibandman's 
"  tools,  goads,  &c.  the  wheel-wright  commends  it  for  being 
«'  all  heart.  If  the  tree  be  large,  and  fo  well,  grown  as  fome 
"  there  are,  it  will  law  out  into  plank6* .  boafds,  and  tintber. 
#c  Ourfletchers  commend  it  for  bows  next  to  yew,  which,  we 
t€  ought  not  to  pafs  over,  for  the  glory  of  our  once  Engltfh 
•«  anccftors:  In  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII<  yoi*  iave.  it  mej*~ 
f€  tioned.  It  is  excellent  fuel  ;  but  I  -..-have  .not  yet  obferved  ■ 
Cf  any  other  ufe."  Hanbury  follows-  him ^  and  places  the 
Mountain  Afh  among  his- fareit- trees. '  Its  wood  is' undoubtedly 
'pliable  and  tough.  Its  (hoots,  from  the  (tool,  are  generally 
numerous,  ftraight,  and  long.  In  the  north  of  England  tfee 
hufbandmen  *ufe  them  for  whip-ftocks  to  drive  their  teams 
with.  For  flakes,  edders,  and  perhaps  for  hoops,  no  wood-is 
better  adapted  than  the  Wild  Sorb  ;  and  as' an  Underwood  4t 
feems  well  worth  the  planter's  notice. 

The  propagation -of  the  native*  Sou. Tis  from  feeds  or 
by  layering.  Having  procured  a  fufficient  quantity  of  berries, 
they  mould  be  fowed,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  the  feminary, 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  -beds  made  as  Iras  been  before  di- 
rected. They  frequently  lie  till  the  fecqnd  fpring  before  they 
-make  their  appearance  ;  and,,  in  the  fpriiig  following,  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  nurfery.  We  need  not  repeat  that  the  ferriinary 
mould  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  that  the  young  plants  in  dry 
weather  now  and  then  Ought  to  be  refrefhed  with  water ;  neither 
need  the  gardener  be  reminded,  that  after  they  are  planned  in 
the  nurfery  way,  digging  the  ground  in  the  rows  muft  be-ofr- 
ferved  every  winter,  taking  off  all  moots  alfo  which  woofil 
make  the  tree  forked,  and  keeping  the  weeds  hoed  in  the' rows, 
till  they  are  of  fufficient  fize  to  plant  out  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  remain.  .  ' 

This  fpecies  will  take  very  well  from  layers  ;  fo  that  whoever 
canno:  procure  the  berries,  and  has  a  few  of  thefe  trees,  may 
cut  them  down  clofe  to  the  ground,  when  they  will  throw  out 
many  ftools ;  and  if  the  year  following  thefe  are  laid  in.  the 
ground  in  the  fame  manner  as  carnations,  they  will  have  taken 
good  root  in  one  year.  But  trees  cultivated  this  way  wifl'not 
grow  fo  ftraight  and  handfome,  neither  will  they  arrive  at  fo 
great  a  magnitude  as  thofe  raifed  from  the  feeds. 

The 
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The  Qnicken-tree  will  grow  upon  almoft  any  foil,   either 
ftrong  or  light,    moift  or  dry.     It  flourifties  both  on  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  woods ;   it  is  never  affe&ed  by  the  feverity  of 
,  the  weather,  being  extremely  hardy ;  and  if  even  planted  on 
bleak  and  expofed  places,  it  grows  exceedingly  well. 

2.    The    CULTIVATED    SoR?,     Or    SWEET    SERVICE,    IS    fo 

diftinguiflied  from  the  other,  becanfe  it  produces  eatable  fruit, 
which  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts,  is  ferved  up  in  de- 
ferts  ;  and  the  tree  is  cultivated  there  folely  on  that  account. 
It  will  grow  to  be  larger  than  the  Quicken-tree  ;  and  in  many 
refpe&s  is  fuperior  in  beauty  to  moft  trees.  £t  will  grow  with 
an  upright  item ;  and  the  young  {hoots  in  the  fummer  are  fo 
downy  as  to  appear  covered  with  meal.  In  the  winter  they  are 
inclined  to  a  purplifti  colour,  and  are  fpotted  all  over  with 
whitifli  fpots ;  the  buds  at  the  ends  of  them  will  be  turgid,  pre- 
paring for  the  next  year's  moot.  The  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Qaicken-tree  ;  they  are  finely  pinnated,  and  compofed  of  feven 
or  eight  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
They  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  Quicken-tree,  ferrated  in 
a  deeper  and  more  irregular  manner,  and  their  under  furface 
is  of  a  much  more  downy  nature.  The  flowers  are  white,  grow 
in  umbels,  come  out  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  an  agree- 
able fruit,  which  is  large,  flefhy,  and  of  various  fhapes  in  the 
different  varieties. 

3.  The  Mongrel  Sorb.  This  feems  to  be  a  mongrel, 
between  the  Quicken-tree  and  Aria.  It  is  an  upright- growing' 
tree,  and  the  young  branches  are  of  a  whitifh  colour.  The 
leaves  are  very  downy,  and  pinnated  at  the  bafe ;  but  the  up- 
per lobes  join  together,  thereby  forming  a  half-pinnated  leaf. 
The  flowers  are  white,  grow  in  umbels,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
bunches  of  roundifh  berries,  which  will  be  ripe  in  the  autumn. 
The  propagation  of  the  Wild  Sorb  has  already  been 
given  ;  and  that  culture  will  ferve  for  all  the  forts :  but  in 
order  to  have  good  fruit  of  the  Sweet-Service-tree,  the  beft 
forti  fhould  be  grafted  or  budded  upon  pear  or  quince-Hocks. 

Thefe  trees  are  very  hardy,  for  they  will  grow  in  almoft 
any  foil ;  though  they  make  the  fwifteft  progrefs,  and  arrive 
at  the  greatcft  height,  in  a  moift  fituation. 
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SPARTIUM. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order/  Diadelphia  Decandria:  Each 
flower  contains  ten  males  and  one  female ;  the  males  being  di- 
vided into  two  fets  at  the  bafe :  There  are  fixteen  Species  ;  feven 
of  which  are  proper  for  our  collection  : 

x.  Spartium  Scoparium:  The  Common  English  Broom  ; 
m  deciduous  Jhrub ;  native  of  England,  and  the  fouthcrn  parts  of 
Europe. 

1.  Spartium  Junccum:  The  Spanish  Broom;  a  tall  deci- 
duous Jhrub  ;  native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  ibme  parts  of  Italy 
and  Sicily, 

3.  Spartium  Radiatum:  The  Starry  Broom;  a  law  dec's* 
Juous  Jhrub ;   native  of  Italy. 

4.  Spartium  Monofpermum  :  The  single-seeped  Broom  ; 
a  deciduous  Jhrub ;  native  of  the  barren  parts  of  Spain. 

5.  Spartium  Angulatum :  The  Eastern  Broom  j  a  deciduous 
Jhrub.;   native  of  the  Eaft. 

6.  Spartium  Spinofum:  The  thorny  Broom,  or  prickly 
Cytisus  ;  a  tender  deciduous  Jhrub ;  native  of  the  fea-coafU  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

7.  Spartium  Scorpius:  The  prickly  Broom;  a  deciduous 
Jhrub ;  native  of  Spain  and  the  fouth  of  France  #. 

1.  The  English  Broom  will  grow  to  be  about  fix  feet 
high.  The  branches  are  very  flexible  and  numerous ;  they 
are  angular ;  and  the  bark  with  which  they  are  covered  is  of  a 
delightful  green.  The  leaves  are  both  trifoliate  and  tingle,  the 
lower  part  of  the  branches  producing  the  former,  the  upper 
part  the  latter.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  produced  in  May, 
all  along  the  fides  of  the  la  ft  year's  {hoots,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top.  They  Hand  upon  fhort  footftalks,  and  fo  ornament 
each  twig  of  which  the  whole  fhrub  is  compofed,  that  they 
have  a  look  grand  beyond  moll  of  thofe  of  the  flowery  tribe. 
Thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled  pods,  containing 
kidney-fhaped  feeds,  all  of  which  are  rcry  well  known. 

•  For  another  Clafc  of  Brooms  fee  Ginista. 
•  '  a.  Spanish 
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a.  Spanish  Broom.  There  are  two  notable  varieties  of 
this  fpecies :  Common  Spanifh  Broom,  Double  Spanifh 
Broom.  v 

Common  Spanijh  Broom  is  a  fine  plant,  and  has  been  much 
fought  after  as  a  flowering- fhrub.  It  will  grow  to  be  ten  feet 
high.  The  branches  are  taper,  placed  oppofite,  and  covered 
with  a  fmooth  green  bark.  The  leaves,  which  are  not  very 
numerous,  are  of  a  fpear-fhaped  figure,  and,  like  the  twigs,  of 
a  fine  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  euds  of 
the  branches,  in  loofe  fpikes,  in  July ;  and  there  will  be  a  fuc- 
ceffion  (till  kept  up,  at  the  end  of  each  fpike,  often  until  the 
froft  pots  a  period  to  their  blowing.  The  flowers  of  this  fort, 
alfo,  are  fucceededby  com prefTed  pods,  which  contain  kidney- 
Duped  feeds,  which  often  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  Double  Spanijh  Broom  differs  in  no  refpeft  from  the 
other,  except  that  the  leaves  are  very  double.  The  manner  of 
growing,  colour  of  the  fhoot,  and  nature  of  the  leaves,  are 
exa&ly  the  fame ;  and  it  produces  very  full  double  flowers ; 
bat  thefe  flowers  do  not  come  out  fo  early  as  the  Angle  fort,  it 
being  often  September  before  any  of  them  will  be  in  blow  ;  and 
the  fucccflion  will  be  continued  fo  flowly,  that  fometimes  not 
more  than  two  or  three  flowers  on  a  fpike  will  be  fully  out  be- 
fine  the  frofts  nip  them  from  any  further  blow.  This  fort  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  no  feeds. 

3.  Starry-Broom  is  a  low  plant,  feldom  growing  more 
dun  a  yard  high,  even  when  it  has  the  advantage  of  culture ;  in 
the  places  of  its  natural  growth,  two  feet  it  feldom  afpires  to. 
Notwithftanding  the  low  growth  of  this  fhrub,  however,  it  will 
occupy  a  large  fpace  of  ground  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  for  it 
extends  its  flexible  branches  all  around  to  fome  diftance.  The 
branches  of  which  it  is  compofed  are  very  narrow,  angular,  and 
grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  grow  oppo- 
fite to  each  other,  and  the  folioles  are  awl-fhaped,  placed  op- 
pofite, and  fpread  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as.  to  refemble  the  rays 
of  aftar,  which  occafions  its  being  fo  called.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  June  and  July,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  :  they 
will  be  in  a  kind  of  fmall  clutters  or  fpikes,  are  of  a  bright- 
ytilow  colour,  and  of  the  fame  figare  with  the  former,  but  pro- 
portionally fmaller.     They  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  hairy  pods, 
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in  which  arc  a  few  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  which  will  be  ripe  in 
Augufl  or  September. 

4.  Single-seeded  Broom.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies 
are,  the  Common  Yellow,  and  the  White-flowered. 

The  Common  Single-feeded  Broom  is  a  plant  about  fix  feet  in 
growth.  Its  branches,  which  are  very  numerous  and  tough, 
are  angular ;  and  the  leaves,  which  are  not  very  many,  are  of 
a  lanceolated  figure.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches.  Thefe  bunches  are  fmall  ;  but 
being  of  a  fine  deep-yellow  colour,  and  alfo  being  in  plenty  all 
over  the  fhrub,  give  it  a  beautiful  look.  This  fhrub  blows  in 
July  ;  and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods,  each  of 
which  contains  a  fingle  feed  only,  which  feldom  ripens  in 
England. 

Wbite-jlowertd  Single-feeded  Broom ,  which  is  alfo  called  the 
White  Spanijh  Broom,  is  of  a  more  tender  nature  than  the 
former  fort  5  yet  not  fo  tender  but  that  it  will  thrive  abroad 
with  us,  in  any  dry  foil  and  well-meltered  fituation,  if  the  winters 
are  not  too  fevere.  After  this  precaution,  we  would  advife  the 
gardener  not  to  venture  his  whole  ftock  of  thefe  plants  abroad* 
left  a  fevere  winter  (hould  take  them  all  off;  but  to  have  a  few 
planted  in  pots,  and  fet  under  (helter,  that,  in  cafe  the  others 
ihould  be  killed,  a  fliare  of  thefe  may  fupply  their  places.  The 
White  Spanilh  Broom,  then,  will  grow  to  about  eight  feet  high ; 
•and  the  branches  are  numerous,  (lender,  and  tough.  Their 
.bark  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  they  are  taper,  almo&  like  a 
ruih.  The  leaves,  which  are  not  many,  are  of  a  lanceolated 
figure.  The  flowers  are  white,  come  out  in  clufters  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches  in  July,  and  .ire  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods, 
each  of  which  contains  one  fingle  feed  only. 

5.  The  Eastern  Broom  will  grow  to  about  fix  or  eight 
feet  high.  The  branches  of  this,  alfo,  are  numerous,  (lender, 
and  tough.  They  are  rather  of  afingular  itru&ure,  each  of  them 
affording  {\x  angles.  The  leaves,  which  are  few,  are  of  dif- 
ferent figures,  fome  being  found  fingle  only,  whilft  others  are 
trifoliate.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  July,  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  in  a  kind  of  fpikes.  They  are  of  a  paler  yellow 
than  mod  of  the  other  forts,  and  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds 

■  with  us, 
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6.  Prickly  Cytisus,  or  Thorny  Broom,  has  fcarcely 
any  bufinefs  in  this  place,  being  generally  reared  as  a  grcen- 
honfc  plant ;  but  as  it  will  bear  our  moderately  mild  winters 
in  a  warm  foil  and  (ituation,  with  this  caution  it  may  be  in- 
troduced. It  is  about  fix  feet  in  growth  ;  and  the  branches 
are  numerous,  (lender,  tough,  angular,  and  armed  with  long 
fpines.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate ;  and  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  clutters,  in  June,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  They 
ftand  on  long  footftalks,  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  make  a 
good  figure.  They  are  fuccceded  by  ihort  hard  pods,  which 
contain  a  few  feeds  of  the  fame  figure  with  the  others. 

7.  Prickly  Broom.  The  ftalk  of  this  fpecies  is  woody, 
and  (ends  forth  fevcral  (lender,  prickly  branches,  which  fpread 
themfelves  every  way.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  in 
fome  varieties  hairy.  The  flowers  are  moderately  large  ;  and 
(bme  are  of  a  deep-yellow  colour,  whilft  others  arc  pa!e.  They 
appear  in  July;  and  are  fucceeded  by  (hort  pods,  containing 
the  feeds,  which  feldoro  ripen  in  England. 

All   thefe  forts  of  Broom,  the  Double- blofTomed  excepted, 
are  to  be  propagated  fiom  feeds;   and  one  method  may  be 
obferved  for  all  the  forts.     The  forts  that  ripen  their  feeds  in 
England  are  fuppofed  to   be  ready  at  hand  ;  the  feeds  <ft  the 
others  muft  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they  grow  natu- 
rally.    The  firft  week  in  April  is  the  befl  time  for  fowing  the 
feeds;  and  this  fhould  be  either  in  drills,  or  on  beds,  half  an 
inch  deep.     It  will  not  be  long  before  the  plants  appear  ;  and 
as  the  hot  weather  comes  on,  they  Ihould  be  fhaded  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  within  an  hour  of  funfet.     Water- 
ing and  conftant  weeding  mull  be  given  them  ;   and  this  is  all 
the  trouble  they  will  require  in  fummer.     The  reader  will  per- 
ceive our  Common  Broom  to  want  none  of  this  care;    neither 
will  the  Common  Spanifh  Broom  need  much  of  it ;  it  is  to  be 
afforded  thofe  only  which  are  lefs  common,  that  we  may  be 
more  certain  of   a   plentiful    ftrong  crop.      In  the  fpring  all 
thefe  feedlings  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  pricked  out  in  the  nur- 
fery-ground,  a   foot    afunder,  and    two    feet   diltant  in    the 
rows.     This  work  muft  be  done  when    t.hey  are  one  year-o}d 
feedlings ;    becaufe  they  naturally  fend  down  a  ftrong  tap-root, 
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which,  if  deferred  longer,  will  be  grown  fo  big  as  to  endan- 
ger the  growth  of  the  plant.  Afttr  tkey  have  flood  in  the 
nurfen  ground  ;wc  /cars-  they  .v  |  I .:  good  plants  foi  fetting 
out  vvli-  07  arc  to  remain.     Thus  may  all  the  forts  of  Spar- 

tium  be  railed  d,  feds;  thout  ii  ■.,•!!!  be  Highly  proper  to 
have  particuiai  regard  to  the  fituation  of  the  tenderer  forts ; 
fuch  as  the  White  f  paiaih  BrouL:,  he  <  rental,  and  the  forts 
called  the  Prickly  Cytifxs  and  Prickly  3room.  Thefe  may  be 
raifed  tae  fan*e  way  ;  but  the  foil  and  in  uation  muft  be  natu- 
rally warm  and  well -(he).  >  red,  and  the  beds  mould  be  hooped 
to  be  covered  with  *v,ats  i^  frufty  weather ;  otherwife  the  whole 
crop  will  be  in  danger  of"  being  loft  the  firfl  winter.  In  the 
fpring  they  may  be  planted,  fomo  in  pots  (to  prefervc  the 
forts),  others  in  the  warmeft  p-.ices  of  the  fhrubbery.  Another 
method  will  not  be  imprope-  to  be  followed  in  railing  the  ten- 
derer forts;  namely,  by  fowing  them  in  pots  in  April,  and 
plunging  them  in  a  (hady  border  up  to  the  rim.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  firft  froft,  they  may  be  removed  into  the  .green - 
houfe,  or  placed  under  fome  (belter,  when  they  will  be  effec- 
tually preftrved  until  the  fpring ;  then  they  mould  be  turned 
out,  and  planted  in  feparate  pots,  which  (hould  be  plunged  in 
a  fhady  border,  and  removed  under  ccver  in  the  winter.  By 
thus  protecting  them  for  a  winter  or  two,  they  will  get  ilronger, 
and  be  able  to  rend  the  cold  ;  and  then  a  (hare  may  be  planted 
out  in  the  warmed  (ituation,  whiJii  the  others  may  be  removed 
into  larger  pots,  to  be  kept,  if  wanted,  as  greenhoufe -plaints. 
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Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Icofaudria  Pcntagyniai  Each 
flower  contains  about  twenty  males  and  five  females.  There 
arc  nineteen  Species  :  fix  of  the  ligneous  kind  are  here  treated 
of: 

i.  SpiR-flEA  falic'folia :  The  Common  Spirjea  Frutex,  or 
the  Willow-leaved  Spiraea ;  a  low  dtciduous Jkruh  \  native  of  Si. 
beria  and  Tartary. 

2.    SPIRJEA 
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a.  §viKX.KTom€ntofa:  The  Rsd-flo<vering  Spirj&a; 
*Ikb  deciduous  Jhrub  ;   native  of  Philadelphia, 

3.  Spiraea  Hyfericifolia :  The  Hypericum  -  leaved 
Spirjea,  or  Hypericum  Frutbx;  a  deciduous  Jhrub ;  na- 
tive of  Canada. 

4.  Spikjea  Crenata :  The  Spanish  Spiraea  ;  a  low  deci- 
duous Jbrub  .  native  of  Spain  and  Siberia. 

5.  Spir^a  Opulifoiia  :  The  Gelder-roSb  Spirjea; 
«  deciduous  Jbrub  •  native  of  Virginia,  Canada,  and  Caro- 
lina. 

.6.  Spirjea  Sorhifolia:   The  Service-leaved  Spiraea; 
*Uvi  deciduous  Jhrub  ;  native  of  moift  land  in  Siberia. 

1.  The  common  SpiR-ffiA  Frutex  rifes  to  about  four  feet 
ligh.  The  root  is  fpreading  ;  fo  that  befides  rhe  common  ftalks 
which  (end  forth  branches,  others  are  produced  from  the  roots 
called  Suckers,  which  by  the  autumn  will  be  as  high  or  higher 
than  any  of  the  whole  plant.  The  bark  on  all  thefe  is  fmooth, 
aad  of  different  colours ;  that  on  the  old  ftalks  is  red,  though 
for  the  moft  part  clouded  with  a  dufky  matter:  The  young  (hoots 
that  grow  from  thefe  ftalks  are  lighter,  though  ncverthelefs  of 
a  reddifli  tinge;  whilft  the  bark  on  the  fummer  fhoots,  that 
fpruDg  from  the  root,  are  nearly  white.  The  leaves  of  this 
fpecies  are  of  a  fine  green,  and  grow  without  order  on  the 
branches.  They  are  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe,  naked,  and  their 
edges  are  ferratcd.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  June,  at  the 
ends-  of  the  branches  that  grow  from  the  main  ftalk  ;  and  be- 
fore thefe  have  done  blowing,  the  fuckers  that  arife  from  the 
roots  will  exhibit  their  flower-buds  at  the  ends.  Thefe  are 
generally  larger  and  fairer  than  thofe  that  were  before  in  blow ; 
and  by  thefe  fuckers  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  is  often  continued 
even  until  late  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
double-branching  fpikes,  which  are  larger  downwards,  diminish 
gradually,  and  end  with  an  obtufe  fpike  at.the  top.  They  are 
of  a  pale-red  colour ;  and  though  feparately  each  flower  is 
fin  all,  yet  being  produced  in  thefe  thick  fpikes,  four  or  five 
inches  long,  they  have  a  good  look.  Thefe  flowers,  with  us, 
are  fucceeded  by  no  ornamental  feeds.     The  vigorous  ilioots 
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of  this  fhrub  that  arife  from  the  roots  are  very  tough,  pli- 
able, and  taper,  and  make  good  riding-fwitches. 

2.  The  Red-flowering  Spir^a  will  grow  to  the  height 
of  about  four  feet ;  and  the  branches  are  covered  with  a  purple 
bark.  The  leaves  grow  on  thefe  without  order  :  they  are  of 
an  oval,  lanceolated.  figure,  and  unequally  ferrated.  Their 
upper  furface  is  of  a  fine  green  colour,  but  their  under  is. 
downy :  the  flalks,  alfo,  are  pofTelTed  of  a  good  fhare  of  this 
meally  kind  of  matter.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  July,  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  double-branching  fpikes,  like  the 
fprmer ;  and  being  of  a  bright-red  colour,  make  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  with  white  flowers. 

3.  The  Hypericum-leaved  Spir^a,  or  Hypericum 
F  rut  ex,  will  grow' to  the  height  of  about  five  or  fix  feet,  and 
has  beauty  and  elegance  beyond  defcription  ;  not  fo  much  from 
its  natural  form  of  growth,  or  the  colour  of  the  bark  or  leaves, 
as  from  the  flowers ;  for  the  branches  are  produced  irregularly. 
The  older  fhoots  are  covered  with  a  dark-brown  bark;  the 
younger  fhoots  are  fmooth  and  lighter,  and  are  tinged  with 
red.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  though  of  a  pleafing  dark-green 
eolour;  they  are  produced  irregularly  on  the  fhrub,  and  have 
their  edges  entire.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  May,  almoft 
the  whole  length  of  the  branches :  they  are  of  a  white  colour  \ 
and  though  each  flower  is  feparately  fmall,  yet  they  are  col- 
lected in  umbels  that  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  which  being  thus 
ornamented  their  whole  length,  fcarcely  any  thing  but  flowers, 
be  fides  the  main  flalks,  are  to  be  feen  ;  fo  that  the  fhrub  has 
the  nppcarance  of  one  continued  flower,  branched  out  into 
as  many  different  divifions  as  there  are  twigs ;  for  every  twig  at 
a  little  diflance  will  look  like  a  long  narrow  fpike  of  flowers; 
and  thefe  being  all  over  the  fhrub,  of  a  pure  white,  the  fhow 
they  then  make  is  delightful. 

4.  Spanish  Spir_*:a  will  grow  to  be  about  four  feet  high  ; 
and  the  branches,  which  are  produced  irregularly,  are  covered 
with  a  dark-brown  bark.     The  leaves  are  fmall,  of  a  pleafant 
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green  colour,  and  ferrated  at  their  ends.  The  flowers  are  pro  - 
duced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  in  May  ;  they  grow  in 
roundifh  bunches,  are  of  a  whiter  colour  than,  and  being  pro- 
duced nearly  the  whole  length  of*  the  branches,  make  a 
charming  (how,  like  the  preceding  fort  5  from  which  this  ap- 
pears very  little  to  differ,  without   being  ftriclly  examined. 

$,  Gelder-rose  Spirjea.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two 
varieties,  called,  Virginian  Gelder-rofe,  and  Carolina  Gel^ 
der-rofe. 

Virginian  Gelder-rofe  will  grotf  to  be  (even  or  eight  feefc 
high.  The  branches  are  covered  with  a  dark-brown  bark, 
which  peels  off  in  the  winter,  and  difcovers  an  inner,  which 
is  fmooth,  and  of  a  lighter  colour  ;  fo  that  in  winter  this  fhrub 
has  a  very  ragged  look.  The  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the 
common  currant-bufh,  which  has  occafioned  its  being  called  by 
fome  the  Currant-leaved  Gelder-rofe*  They  are  for  the  moft 
part  lobed  like  them ;  though  all  the  leaves  will  not  be  alike, 
fome  being  divided  into  more  than  three  lobes,  whilft  others 
are  fcarcely  divided  at  all.  They  are  ferrated  at  their  edges; 
are  of  a  palifh-green  colour,  and  placed  irregularly  on  the 
branches,  on  long  green  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  June,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches :  they  are  white  at  their 
firft  opening,  and  afterwards  receive  a  reddifh  tinge,  which  is 
ftill  heightened  before  they  die  off.  Each  flower  feparately  is 
rather  fmali ;  but  many  of  them  grow  together,  each  having 
its  feparate  footftalks,  in  large  umbels.  The  beauty  of  the 
Common  Hawthorn  is  known  to  all ;  and  it  may  not  be  amifs 
here,  as  the  fimile  is  juft,  and  that  the  Reader  may  have  a  true 
idea  of  the  flowers,  to  mention,  that  each  flower  feparately 
has  the  appearance  of  a  Angle  flower  of  the  Hawthorn,  and 
that  they  are  produced  in  bunches.  Thefe  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  fame  kind  of  bunches  of  reddifh,  cornered  fruit* 
which  caufes  a  pretty  variety  in  the  autumn. 

Carolina  Gehkr-rofe  differs  very  little  from  the  former 
fort.  The  branches  are  covered  with  the  fame  kind  of  falling 
bark  ;  though  the  leaves  are  not  lobated  in  the  fame  manner ; 
for  thefc  will  be  of  different  fhapes ;  yet  moft  of  them  are  nearly 
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oval,  bat  end  in  points,  and  are  all  unequally  ferrated  round 
their  edges.  The  flowers  of  this  fort,  alfo,  are  white,  but 
grow  in  rounder  and  fmaller  bunches  than  the  other.  They 
are  fucceeded  by  the  like  kind  of  cornered  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
reddifh  colour  in  the  autumn. 

6.  Service-leaved  Spi  kje  a  is  a  fh  rub  of  very  low  growth  ; 
fe  yard  is  the  higheft  we  ever  yet  knew  it  arrive  to.  The  young 
branches  are  covered  with  a  purplifh  bark.  The  leaves  are 
beautifully  pinnated,  fo  as  nearly  to  refemble  thofe  of  the  Ser- 
vice-tree. The  folioles  are  oblong,  and  generally  about  four 
pair  in  number:  they  are  uniformly  ferrated,  and  exceedingly 
ornamental  to  the  ihrub.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  pro- 
duced at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  July,  in  panicles.  They 
are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  propagation  of  all  the  forts  is  very  eafy.  It  may  be 
done  by  cuttings ;  for  if  the  ftrongeft  parts  of  the  fhoots  of  die 
laft  fummer's  growth  be  planted  in  October,  in  a  fhady  border, 
moft  of  them  will  grow,  and  become  good  plants  by  the  autumn  ; 
fo  that  by  the  autumn  after  that,  they  will  be  very  proper  plant* 
to  be  fet  out  to  ftand.  But  if  a  perfon  has  only  a  plant  or  two 
of  a  fort,  from  which  he  can  get  but  a  very  few  cuttings,  the 
bed  way  is  to  layer  them,  and  not  hazard  their  growing  this 
way ;  for  although  they  will  take  freely,  yet  (fays  Hanbury) 
by  fome  unfeafonable  weather,  I  have  known  whole  crops  of 
cuttings  of  all  forts  to  fail.  Thus,  of  the  many  thouiand  cut- 
tings of  all  forts  I  planted  in  the  winter  preceding  the  dry  Aim- 
mer  in  1762,  very  few  grew  ;  for  although  they  were  fhaded 
and  watered,  and  others  planted  in  fhady  borders,  yet  fuch 
large  cracks  and  chafms  would  open  among  them  (as  they  did 
almoft  all  over  my  plantations)  as  to  caufe  watering  to  be  of  ho 
fervice  ;  nay,  the  more  I  watered  them,  the  harder  the  mould 
fet,  and  the  chafms  became  greater ;  and  notwithftanding  many 
of  the  cuttings  were  planted  in  parts  that  were  poffeffed  of  a  na- 
tural moifture,  yet  the  crevices  there  were  larger,  and  the 
ground  harder  ;  and  all  attempts  to  prevent  it  feem^d  to  be  in 
vain.  Though  this  is  the  nature  of  the  foil  of  few  nurferies, 
I  mention  this  to  fhew,  that  there  is  an  hazard  in  planting  of 
cuttings,  unlefs  the  fcafon  mould  prove  good;  for  this  turn 
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I  Bad  fcarcely  any  grew  :  fo  that  whatever  trees  will  grow  by 
cuttings,  if  a  gentleman  has  only  a  plant  or  two,  and  wants  to 
have  them  encreafed,  the  beft  way  is  to  do  it  by  layers ;  and 
hence,  of  all  the  forts  beforc-mentionedy  if  the  twigs  be  but  laid 
in  the  gronnd  in  the  autumn,  they  will  have  good  roots  by  the 
autumn  following,  many  of  which  will  be  plants  ftrong  enough 
to  be  planted  in  the  fhrubbery,  whilft  the  weaker  may  be  fet  in 
the  nurfery-ground  for  a  year  or  twp,  to  gain  ftrength.  Some 
of  thefe  forts  will  throw  out  fuckers,  which  will  be  good  plants 
when  taken  up :  nay,  the  firft  fcrt  will  propagate  itfelf  fail 
enough  this  way ;  for  ..fter  ic  h:^  ltood  a  year  or  two,  it  will 
throw  them  out  fo  vigoroufly,  as  has  been  before  obferved, 
that  in  one  fununcr  they  will  grow  to  be  as  high  as  the  whole 
plant,  and  will  have  fair  flowers  at  their  ends  in  the  autumn. 
And  here  the  Gardener  mull  obferve,  that  after  this  fort  is 
planted  in  the  fh  rubbery,  the  fuckers  muft  be  con  flan  ty 
cleared  off  the  old  y.ant*  every  winter,  otherwife  they  will 
foon  be  £0  numerous  and  clofe,  as  to  lofe  that  beauty 
which  always  attends-  plants  that  arife  with  fingle  or  with  few 
Hems. 


STAPHYLiEA, 


Linn e an  Oafs  and  Order,  P entandria  Trigynia  :  Each 
Flower  contains  five  males  and  three  females :  There  are  two 
Species ; 

1.  STAPHYLiEA  Pinnata  :  The  common  Staphyl^ea,  or 
Bladder-Nut;  a  deciduous  Jbrub  •  native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe. 

2.  Staphyl^a  Trifolia:  The  Trifoliate  St aphylje a, 
or  Bladder-Nut;  a  deciduous  Jbrub  ;  native  of  Virginia. 

1.  The  Common  Staphyljea  will  grow  to  be  eight  or  ten 

feet  high.    The  older  branches  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark  ; 
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that  on  the  younger  fhoots  is  of  a  much'  lighter  colour.  The 
bark  is  exceeding  fmooth ;  the  twigs  are  very  pithy,  and  when 
broken  have  a  Very  flrong  fcent.  The  buds  will  be  turgid  and 
large  early  in  winter,  as  if  ready  to  buril  out  of  their  flipuliE, 
and  begin  their  fhoots ;  this  caufes  the  plant  at  that  feafon  to 
have  an  air  of  health  and  verdure,  which  of  courfe  muft  then  bo- 
very  pleafing.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  of  a  light-green  co- 
lour, and,  like  ail  others  of  that  nature,  are  very  ornamental. 
They  confift  of  two  pair  of  foliolcs,  that  are  terminated  with  an 
odd  one  ;  which  occafions  this  fort  being  frequently  called  the 
Five-leaved  Bladder-Nut.  Thefe  folioles  are  tolerably  large* 
oblong,  pointed,  and  (land  on  pretty  long  footftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  long  pendulous  bunches,  from  the  wing* 
of  the  leaves ;  and  are  white.  The  buds  appear  in  the  fpring, 
almofl  at  the  firft  dividing  of  the  ftipulac,  though  they  will  not 
be  in  full  blow  until  May.  Thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded  bjr 
large  inflated  b'adders,  in  which  the  feeds  are  contained,  and 
have  a  very  finking  and  Angular  look  in  the  autumn.  The> 
nuts  of  this  tree  are  fmooth,  and  faid  to  be  eaten  as  food  by  the 
poor  people  in  fome  countries.  They  are  alfo  ufed  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, who  compofe  fome  of  their  rofaries  of  them. 

2.  The  Trifoliate  Staphyl^f.a  grows  to  about  the  fame 
height  with  the  former.  The  elder  branches  will  be  befprinkled, 
as  it  were,  all  over  with  greyifh  fpots.  The  bark  on  the 
younger  branches  is  perfectly  fmooth,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 
The  buds  will  be  fwelled  early  in  the  winter,  though  they 
will  not  be  fo  large  and  turgid  as  thofe  of  the  former  fort.  The 
leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  grow  by  threes  on  a  footftalk  ;  which 
has  occasioned  this  plant  being  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Three-leaved  Bladder-Nut.  They  are  of  a  light- green  co-  ' 
lour ;  and  the  folioles  are  generally  pretty  large,  oval,  pointed, 
and  ferrated  at  their  edges.  The  flower-buds  appear  at  the  firft 
beginning  of  the  buds  to  open  in  the  fpring  ;  which  has  been 
known  to  be  fometimes  fo  early  as  January  ;  though  the  flowers 
v.ill  not  be  in  full  blow  until  May.  Thefe  flowers,  like  the 
former,  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  in  long 
j-enUuIoiib  bunches:  their  colour  is  white ;  and  they  are  fuc- 
ccedtd  by  !aq;e  inflated  bladders,  in  which  the  feeds  are  con- 
t;:injd.     The  feeds  of  both  fpecies  ripen  well  in  England. 
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Thefe  fpccies   may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  layers,  or     ' 
cuttings,      i.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown,  foon   after   they  arc 
ripe,  in  the  autumn,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  in  almofh 
any  fort  of  common  garden-mould  made  fine.     In  the  fpring 
fome  (hare  of  the  plants  will  appear  ;  though  you  muft  not  ex- 
pect the  whole  crop  until  the  fecond  fpring  following  :  nay,  if 
the  fowing  of  the  feeds  is  deferred    until  the  fpring,  fcarcely 
any  of  them  will  come  up  until  the  fpring  after.     All  the  Aim- 
ner  the  beds  muft  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  if  it  fhould 
prove  dry,  a  gentle  watering  fhould  be  given  the  young  plants, 
which  will   encreafe   their  growth.     The  fpring  after  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crop  will  come  up  ;  and  the  bufinefs  of  weeding 
muft  be  continued  that  fummer.     In  the  autumn  the  two-years- 
old  plants  mould  be  drawn  out  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,   a 
foot  afunder,  and  two  feet  diftant  in  the  rows  ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March  the  one-year-old  feedlings  mould  be  taken 
up»  and  planted  in  the  fame  manner.     The  reafon  of  deferring 
the  planting  out  of  the  younger  feedlings  is,  that,  being  fmall 
when  planted  out  in  autumn,  they  are  often  thrown  out  of  the 
ground  by  rhe  froft,  and  many  of  them  loft ;  whereas,  of  larger 
plants  there  will  be  little  danger.     After  they  have  flood  two 
or  three  years  in  the  nurfery,  they  will  be  good  plants  for  any 
places  where  they  are  wanted.     2.  Thefe  fhrubs    may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  layers ;    and  this    muft    be  performed   in   the 
autumn,  on   the  fhoois  of  the  preceding  fummer,  by  flitting 
them  at  a  joint,  and  laying  them  in  the  ground.     The  making 
of  this  flit  will  be  neceffary,  or  at  leaft  the  well  breaking  of  the 
bark;  othcrwife  they  will  not  ftrike  root ;    and  if  this  be  done 
with  judgment,  they  will  have  good  roots  by  the  autumn  fol- 
lowing,  many  of  which  will  be  good  plants,   and  fit  for  the 
fhrubbery ;  whilft  the  weaker  may  be  planted   in  the  nurfery- 
ground  for  a  year  cr  two,    to  gain  ftrength.     One  caution  is  to 
beobferved:  If  the  hycring   ib  ro  be  performed  by  tvvifting  the 
young  fhoot*  fo  as  to  break  the  L?r.rk,  be  careful  not  to  over-do 
this;  for  being  very  pithy,  it  will  kill  them  to  be  much  twill- 
ed ;  and  if  the  bark  is  not  well  broke,  they  will  not  ftrike  root 
this  way.      3.  Thefe  trees  are  to  beencreafed  alfo  by  cartings  ; 
from  which  they  will  grow  very  well.     The  cutting.,  rcaft  be  ;!,e 
bottom  part  of  the  laft  iummcr's  i"hoot,  v.i.ich   fuoulu  be  planted 
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in  O&ober,  in  a  fliady  border  of  light  earth.  If  the  fpring 
ihould  prove  dry,  give  them  fome  watering,  and  there  will  be 
little  fear  bat  that  molt  of  them  will  grow. 


STEWARTIA. 

Linnean  Oafs  and  Order,  Manadelphia  Volyandria  :  Each 
flower  contains  many  males,  and  five  females  ; ,  the  males  being 
joined  in  one  fet  at  the  bafe  :  There  is  only  one  Species  : 

Stewartia  Malacodendron  :  The  Stewartia  ;  a  deciduous 
Jhruh ;    native  of  Virginia. 

The  Stewartia  is  a  fhrub  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
growth  with  us,  and  the  branches,  which  are  produced  irregu-  • 
larly  from  the  fides  of  the  main  ftem,  are  covered  with  a  brown 
bark.  The  leaves  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  and 
are  of  much  the  ilze  and  make  of  thofe  of  the  Cherry-tree. 
Their  upper  furface  is  of  a  fine  green,  though  they  are  lighter 
and  hairy  underneath,  and  have  their  edges  moil  acutely  fer- 
rated.  In  the  beginning  of  Jane  this  tree  wilj  be  in  blow. 
The  flowers  arc  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches :  they- 
are  white,  and  fecm  to  be  compofed  of  five  large  oval  petals  $ 
but  upon  examining  them  to  the  bottom,  we  find  them  joined 
at  the  bafe.  The  flowers  have  a  genteel  look,  are  poflciied  of 
an  air  of  delicacy;  and  this  being  at  prefent  a  very  fcarce 
plant,  makes  it  more  valuable.  It  was  named  Stezvartia  in 
honour  of  the  right  hon.  the  Earl  of  Bute,  as  a  compliment  to 
his  great  fkill  in  the  fcience  of  botany. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  layers  and  feeds.  i.The- 
young  fhoots  fhould  be  layered  in  autumn,  by  making  a  flit  at 
the  joint,  as  is  praftifed  for  Carnations.  In  the  fpring,  a  tall 
hedge  of  fome  kind  (hould  be  made  on  the  fouth  fide  of  them, 
bending  aifo  a  little  towards  the  eaft  and  weft,  that  they  may 
be  fhaded  all  the  fummer.  In  dry  weather  they  ihould  be  wa- 
tered ;  and  then  they  fhould  remain  until  the  March  following, 
when  they  fhould  be  examined  to  fee  if  they  have  ftruck  root ; 
for  fometimes  they  will  flrike  root  pretty  freely,  if  ft)  (haded  and 
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watered  ;  and  fbmetimes  they  have  difappointed  our  expecta- 
tions after  waiting  two  years ;  though  cuttings  will  fbme- 
times grow.  In  March,  however,  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  pots  muft  be  provided,  filled  with  good  garden-mould, 
mixed  with  a  ihare  of  drift-fand  ;  and  the  layers  mould  be  taken 
up,  whether  they  have  ftrack  root  or  not,  and  planted  in  thefe 
pots,  which  muft  be  plunged  up  to  their  rims  in  a  bark-bea. 
Thofe  layers  that  have  no  roots  will  have  the  parts  ready  for 
firiking,  and  this  afliftance  will  fet  them  all  forward ;  fo  that 
in  a  very  little  time  they  will  become  good  plants.  They  muft 
be  hardened  as  foon  as  poffible  to  the  open  air.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  pots  mould  be  taken  out  of  the  beds,  and  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  a  fhady  place  ;  and  though  thefe  are  hardy  trees, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  the  pots  up,  and  remove  them  into  the 
green houfe,  or  under  fome  (belter,  for  the  firft  winter.  At  the 
latter  end  of  March  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  with 
their  mould,  into  the  places  where  they  are  wanted  to  Hand. 
a.  Another  method  of  propagating  thefe  plants  is  from  feeds, 
which  we  receive  from  abroad.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  of 
light  earth,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  ar.d  the  pots  mould  be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bark-bed  ;  where  all  the  advantages 
of  heat,  water,  and  fhade,  muft  be  afforded  them ;  for  with- 
ovt  thefe  requiiites,  it  is  not  often  that  they  will  grow. 


S    T    Y    R    A    X. 


Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Decandria  Motwgynia:  Each 
flower  contains  about  ten  or  twelve  males,  and  one  female : 
There  is  only  one  Species  : 

Styrax  Officinalis:  The  Storax-Trse;  a  tall  deciduous 
Jbrub  ;  native  of  Italy,   PalefHne,  and  Syria. 

The  Styrax,  in  its  native  places  of  growth,  will  arrive  to 
be  more  than  twenty  feet  high  ;  with  us,  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  is  the  height  we  may  expeft  it  to  grow  to.  The  brandies 
are  covered  with  a  fmooth  greyifh  bark  ;  and  the  younger  moots 
are  of  a  reddilh  colour.  The  very  wood  cf  this  tree  is  finely 
fecrfted;    and  in  Turkey  and  other- places  where  it  naturally 
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grows,  that  fragrant  refin  called  Storax  exfudes  from  its  trunk, 
an  incifion  being  iirft  made.  The  virtues  of  this  refin  are  well 
known,  and  the  tree  is  rendered  valuable  on  that  account.  The 
leaves  which  ornament  the  flender  branches,  that  are  produced 
without  order  all  around,  are  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  of  an 
oval,  pointed  figure.  Their  edges  are  a  little  waved,  though 
free  from  ferratures.  They  grow  on  fhort  footftalks,  without 
any  order,  being  fometimes  by  pairs,  fometimes  fingly,  pro- 
ducing a  pleafing  irregularity.  They  a  little  refemble  the  leaves 
of  the  quince-tree,  and  are  of  two  colours ;  their  upper  fur- 
face  is  of  a  lucid  green,  but  their  under  is  hoary ;  and  this 
difference  of  colours  makes  a  good  contraft,  efpecially  when 
waving  with  the  wind,  on  this  charming  fweet-fcented  tree. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  June,  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  in  bunches ;  feven  or  eight  flowers  will  conftitute  a  tuft. 
Their  form  and  colour  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the  orange- 
tree,  and  their  odours  are  difFufedall  around.  Thefe  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  no  fruit  with  us ;  fo  that  the  height  of  its  beauty  is 
when  it  is  in  full  blow. 

The  propagation  is  from  feeds ,  which  we  receive  from 
abroad.  Thefe  mud  be  fown  an  inch  deep,  in  pots  of  light 
fandy  earth,  which  pots  fhoulJ  be  plunged  in  a  ffrady  weil-fhel- 
tered  place,  there  to  remain  until  the  fecond  fpring  after  fow- 
ing.  In  March  the  feeds  will  be  ready  to  fprout;  and  to 
affift  them,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  take  up  the  pots,  and  fet  them 
up  to  the  rims  in  a  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  come  up,  all 
convenient  air  muft  be  given  them;  often  water;  and  they 
fhould  be  hardened  foon  to  the  open  air.  They  mould  be  then 
fet  abroad  in  the  fhade,  and  in  the  winter  mould  be  removed 
into  the  greenhoufe,  and  placed  under  fhelter.  In  the  fpring, 
it  will  not  be  neceiuiry  to  force  them  a  fecond  time  in  the  hot- 
bed ;  for  if  the  pots  are  fet  in  a  fhady  place  up  to  the  rims,  and 
now  and  then  a  little  watering  afforded  them,  the  plants  will 
grow  very  well,  and  make  good  fhoots  that  fummer.  Like 
greenhoufe-plants,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  they  mull  be.re- 
moved  into  fhelter  ;  and  in  fpring  they  mult  be.  ihook  out  of 
thefe  larger  pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmallerpot; 
and  being  well  watered,  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  it 
will  fet  them  growing  finely.     After  they  have  had  help  this 
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way,  tbey  mud  be  foon  hardened,  and  the  pots  taken  up,  and 
ict  ap  to  the  rims  in'  mould  in  a  ihady  place.  In  winter  they 
ftould  be  placed  in  the  green houfc  as  before  ;  and  this  method 
mutt  be  continued  for  fix  or  eight  years,  treating  them  exactly 
as  hardy  greenhoufe-plants,  and  fhifting  them  into  freih  pots, 
as  their  encreafeof  fize  by  growth  requires.  By  this  rime  they 
will  bcwoody  and  ftrong ;  and  may  then,  the  beginning  of 
April,  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  with  the  mould,  into  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  If  the  foil  be  naturally 
dry  and  warm,  and  the  place  well  fheltered,  nothing  but  very 
/erere  frofts  will  injure  them,  efpecially  after  having  flood  a 
winter  or  two. 


S    Y    R    I    N    G    A. 

Linn  ban  Glafs  and  Order,  Diandria  Monogynia  :  Ench 
flower  contains  two  males  and  one  female :  There  are  only  two 
Species : 

1 .  S  Y  R  i  n  c  a  Vulgaris :  The  Co  m  m  o  n  L  i  l  a  c  ;  a  tall  deciduou* 
Jbruh  ;  native  of  Egyp:. 

2.  Syringa  Perfica  .-'The  Persian  Lilac  ;  a  deciduous 
Jfrmb  ;  native  of  Perfia. 

I.  The  Common,  or  Egyptian  Lilac.  The  varieties  of 
titys  Species  are, 

The  Purple  Lilac, 
The  Blue  Lilac, 
The  White  Lilac, 

The  Purple  Lilac  generally  rifes  to  the  higheil  fize  of  any  of 
the  three  forts,  though  the  height  of  all  of  them  is  either  greater 
qr  lefs,  according  to  the  foil  in  which  they  are  planted.  The 
Purple,  in  good,  light,  rich  earth,  will  grow  to  be  iixteen  or 
twenty  feet  high  ;    and  the  others,  in  the  fame  fort  of  mould, 
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nearly  as  high.  The  Purple  Lilac  is  naturally  of  an  upright 
growth,  though  it  foon  divides  into  branches ;  and  thefe  alfo, 
as  the  tree  grows  older,  into  others,  all  of  which  are  covered 
with  afmooth  brov/nifn  bark.  All  winter  the  plant  has  a  bold 
and  healthy  look,  occaficned  by  the  large  and  turgid  purplifh 
buds,  which  will  have  begun  to  fwell  early  the  preceding  funv- 
mer,  and  which  will  burft  forth  into  leaf  foon  in  the  fpring  fol- 
lowing. The  leaves  are  large  and  fmooth,  and  of  a  pleafant 
dark-green  colour.  They  are  of  an  oval,  cordated  figure,  end 
in  acute  points/  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  will  be  produced  in  May,  at  the  end  of  the  fame 
fpring's  fhoot,  in  very  large  and  almoft  conical  bunches,  'thej 
are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  are  clofely  placed,  and  the  number  of 
which  each  bunch  is  compofed  is  very  great.  (s  I  have  meafured 
a  bunch  of  them,  fays  Han  bury*  a  foot  long ;  and  can  any  thing 
be  thought  to  excel  fuch  a  profufion  of  flowers,  in  its  aggregate 
Hate,  of  which  each  duller  is  compofed  !  But  many  of  thefe 
flowers  appear  all  over  the  tree,  mixed  in  an  eafy  manner  among 
the  delightful  leaves  !  feme  peeping  as  it  were  above  them, 
and  feveral  reclining  their  tops,  to  make  the  appearance  ftill 
more  free  and  eafy.  The  value  of  thefe  flowers  is  ftill  height- 
ened by  their  delightful  fragrance.;  and  when  their  blow  is 
over,  which  it  will  be  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  they  have 
paid  us  their  tribute,  except  what  they  afford  from  their  leaves 
and  manner  of  growth  ;  for  they  are  fucceeded  by  feed-veflels, 
of  fuch  a  colour  and  nature  as  none  but  the  curious  botanift  can 
find  any  pleafure  in  obferving." 

The  Blue  Lilac  differs  in  no  refpect  from  the  Purple,  except 
that  the  branches  are  rather  more  flcnder  and  lefs  ere&,  and 
that  it  feldom  rifes  higher  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  The 
branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  brewnifh  bark ;  and 
the  buds  in  the  winter  will  be  turgid  like  the  former,  though 
fmaller ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  young  (hoots,  will  have  a 
blueifh  tinge.  The  leaves  are  exaftly  like  the  preceding  fort, 
though  they  will  have  a  caft  of  blue.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  May,  in  not  quite  fuch  large  bunches  as  the  former 
fort ;  the  bunches  will  bealfoloofe.  They  are  of  a  6ne  blue 
colour,  and  admirably  fcented  ;  and  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  with  jufliceto  neither  of  thefe  trees. 
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The  White  Lilac  feems  rather  a  fliffer  plant  than  the  Blue, 
and  the  branches  grow  more  ere&  than  any  of  the  forts.  The 
young  branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  light-coloured  bark  ; 
and  in  winter  the  buds,  which  will  be  large  and  turgid,  are- of 
.  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  by  which  this  fort  at  that  feafon 
may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  others.  The  leaves  are 
of  the  fame  figure  and  nature,  though  their  colour  is  lighter, 
thereby  making  a  variety.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  white  co- 
lour;  and  are  produced  in  the  fame  kind  of  large  clofe  panicles  * 
ai  the  others,  which  (land  upright.  They  are  very  fair,  antf, 
in  the  bunches,  are  fet  very  clofely  together,  which  caufes  them 
to  be  more  ereft  than  either  of  the  two  former  forts.  Thus 
may  any  perfon  who  has  never  feen  thefe  trees  form  an  idea  of 
their  beauty  when  in  blow ;  which  will  be  very  early,  when  the 
plants  are  fmall ;  for  they  will  begin  flowering  at  the  height 
of  four  or  five  feet,  and  will  every  year  after  afford  greater  plenty 
of  flowers  as  they  advance  in  growth.  The  bunches  generally 
grow  by  pairs,  two  at  the  end  of  the  fame  fpring-fhcot,  though 
of  unequal  fee,  the  one  being  generally  much  larger  than  the 
other. 

2.  The  Persian   Lii,ac.     The  varieties  cf  this   fpecies 
are : 

The  Common  Perfian  Lilac  (or  Perfian  Jafmine), 

The  White  Perfian  Lilac, 

The  Blue  Perfian  Lilac, 

The  Cut-leavrl  Perfian  Lilac. 

The  Common  Perfian  Lilac  feldom  grows  higher  than  five  feet, 
and  is  deemed  a  moll  delightful  flowering-fhrub.  The  branches 
are  long,  (lender,  flexible,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown ifh . 
bark,  with  ablueifti  tin^e,  on  which  are  often  feveral  yeliowifh 
punclulcs.  The  buds  will  be  large  and  turgid  in  winter  ;  and 
the  leaves  and  flower-buds  will  come  out  early  in  fpring.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  lanceolated  figure,  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and 
grow  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  will  be  in 
full  blow  before  the  end  of  May.  They  are  of  a  blueifh  colour, 
and  are  produced  in  the  fame  kind  of  panicles  as  the  other  forts, 
though  they  will  be  fmaller  and  loofer.  Their  odour  is  mere 
heightened  than  that  of  the  others ;  and  the  fhrub,  on  the 
whole,  is  very  valuable,  though  now  pretty  common.     The  long 
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flexible  branches  have  a  natural  tendency  to  hang  downwards; 
and  when  in  blow  their  bunches  of  flowers  will  greatly  encreafe 
this  tendency  ;  on  which  account  it  will  be  proper  to  place  a 
few  (ticks  to  fupport  them,  which  may  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  efcape  notice,  unlefs  by  the  nicelt  examiner  ;  and 
this  will  be  proper,  as  the  feeing  the  branches  tied  to  flicks  in 
full  view,  would  (hew  a  degree  of  ftiffnefs  which  would  not  look 
w'ell. 

White  Per/tan  Like  will  grow  to  the  fame  height  with  the 
former.  The  leaves,  buds,  and  fhoots  are  opa  lighter  colour. 
It  produces  its  flowers  at  the  end  of  May,  in  the  famd  kind  of 
panicles  as  the  other  (though  thefe  are  of  a  white  colour)  and 
poflefTed  of  the  fame  heightened  odour. 

Blue  Perfian  Lilac  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  that  the 
flowers  2re  cf  a  deep  blue  colour,  thereby  caufing  a  pleafing 
variety  on  that  account. 

Cut-leaved  Perjian  Lilac  affords  the  greateft  variety  by  its 
leaves  ;  though  the  bark  is  rather  darker,  and  the  twigs  (eem 
jflenderer,  and  are  flill  more  pendulous  than  the  other  forts.  The 
leaves  of  this  foit  are  divided,  almoft  to  the  mid-rib,  into  an  un. 
certain  number  of  fegments ;  and  as  thisoccafions  them  tojiave 
a  different,  an  unfequent  and  a  fibular  look,  the  value  of 
the  plant  is  much  heightened  on  their  account ;  particularly  as 
it  is  in  no  refpett  diminifhed  in  the  elegance  and  fragrance  of 
its  flowers.  , 

The  bell  way  of  fropacming  all  thefe  forts  is  by  layers  % 
for  if  this  work  be  performed  in  juirumn,  on  the  young  (hoots, 
they  will  be  good  plants  by  the  autumn  following..  This  me- 
thod is  particularly  to  be  preferred  in  the  three  firlt  forts  of  Lir 
lacs,  as  they  naturally  throw  out  fuch  plenty  of  fuckers  as  \o 
weaken,  unlefs  conilantly  taken  off,  and  diminifn  the  beauty  of 
the  mother-plants.  Plants  raifed  by  layering  will  be  lefs  liable 
to  throw  out  fuckers,  and  conicquer.tly  will  be  more  valuable. , 
The  common  way,  indeed,  is  to  take  up  the  fuckers,  and  plants 
them  in  the  nurfery  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  fet  them  out  fi- 
nally ;  but  thefe  plants  will  not  be  fo  valuable. «s  the  others,  as 
they  will  be  mere  liable  to  produce  fucker*,  which  to  the  gar- 
dener, when  he  has  go:  a  fuiiicient  Hock  of  plant?,  become  very 
troublcfomc. 
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The  Perfian  forts  being  lefs  liable  to  put  up  fuckers,  may  no* 
only  be  ejicreafed  by  layers ;  but  when  they  do  throw  out  any, 
the  fuckers  may  be  taken  up,  and  deemed  good  plants,  *  Cut?- 
liqgs  of  thefe  forts,  alibi  planted  in  Auguft,  in  a  fhady  moift 
place,  will  often  grow, 

The  Perfian  Lilacs  never  produce  feeds  wijh  us,  but  the 
firft  three  forts  do ;  and  by  thefe  the  plants  may  be  encreafed  ; 
which  alfo  is  a  good  method,  The  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  in  October  they  fliould  be  fown.  They  are  rather  foal)  • 
and  therefore  the  mould  of  the  beds  fhould  be  very  fine,  and 
they  fhould  be  covered  over  lightly,  In  the  fpring  they  will 
icome  up,  and  will  want  no  other  care  than  weeding.  In  the 
fpring  following  they  may  be  planted  in  the  nurfcry,  a  foot 
afunder,  and  two  fept  diftant  in  the  rows  $  and  here  they  may 
(land  two  or  three  years,  when  they  will  be  of  a  proper  fize 
to  be  finally  planted  out,  and  will  flower  in  a  year  or  two  after. 
The  differences  of  all  thefe  three  forts  arc  generally  permanent 
from  feeds  ;  fo  that  a  perfon  may  fow  them  with  rcafonablc  hopep 
ff  obtaining  tfic  forts  the  feeds  we  re' gathered  from. 


TAMARIX, 


LiNtfEAN  Clafs  and  Order,  Pcntan^rla  Trigynta ;  Each* 
flower  contains  five  males  and  three  females :  There  are  only 
two  Species  : 

i.  Tamarix  Gqlllcat  The  French  Tamarisk  \  a  tall  ikei- 
dmousjbneh  ;  native  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

2.  Tamarix  Gcrmanica :  The  German  Tamarisk;  * 
deciduous  Jhrub  \    native  of  loyy  overflowed  places  in  Qcrrnany. 

I.  The  French  Tamarisk  will  grow  to  the  height  of 
about  fourteen  feet,  Thp  branches  are  few,  and  fpread  abroad 
*n  an  irregular  manner,  foine  being  upright,  others  horizontal, 
whilfr,  others  decline  with  their  ends,  towards  the  earth.  The 
bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  deep-red  or  purplifh  cojour  next  the 
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fun ;  but  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  branch  of  a  pale  brown* 
The  leaves  are  rather  of  a  pale  green,  and  very  beautiful.  "They 
are  very  narrow  ;  and  upon  examining  them  we  find  them  fcaly 
in  a  fine  degree.  The  flowers  will  be  produced  in  plenty  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches :  They  grow  in  fcemingly  very  large  loofc 
panicles ;  but  on  examining  them,  we  find  that  each  is  compofed 
of  numerous  complcat  flowers,  which  grow  in  fpikes,  and  arc 
produced  near  the  extremities  of  the  branches  on  the  (lender 
twigs  all  around.  Each  of  thefe  fpikes  feparately  is  but  fmall ; 
and  they  are  of  a  pale-red  colour.  The  flowers  of  each  fpike 
are  exceeding  fmall ;  and  the  number  of  ilamina  is  Hvc9  which 
differs  from  the  other  fpecics  by  only  having  half  the  number. 
This  fort  flowers  in  July,  and  we  have  known  it  in  full  blow  in 

.September,  arrd  fometimes  in  October,  and  even  November, 
when  the  weather  has  been  all  along  mild.  Nothing  ornamental 
fucceeds  the  blow. 

2.  The  German  Tamarisk  is  of  lower  growth,  feldom  af. 
piring  higher  than  eight  or  ten  feet.  It  is  a  more  regular  tree 
than  the  former,  as  the  branches  ail  naturally  grow  in  an  upright 
pofition.  They  are  very  brittle,  are  fcented,  and  covered  with 
a  fmooth  yellowifhbark.  The  leaves  have  a  fcaly  appearance, 
and  Hand  much  clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the  other  fort : 
They  are  of  an  exceeding  light-green  colour,  and.  very  orna- 
mental. The  flowers  arc  produced  in  July,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  in  long  loofe  fpikes.     Each  feparate  flower  is  fmall, 

.  though  much  larger  than  the  other  fort,  and  is  pcflefled  of  ten 
ilamina,  which  are  alternately  ihorter.  Thefe  fpikes  attract  the 
attention  when  in  blow,  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  hav^s 
a  line  look ;  neither  is  the  noble  appearance  loll  when  the 
Cowers  are  faded ;  but  it  is  continued  in  the  fpikes  cyen 
until  the  feeds  are  ripe,  which  then  feem  to  diflblve  into  a  . 
fluttered  down  and  fcales. 

The  propagation  of  thefe  forts  is  very  eafy :  Every  cut- 
ting will  grow  that  is  fet  in  winter,  and  will  be  a  good  plant 
by  the  autumn  following.  The  encreafing  of  thefe  fort*  by 
layers  has  been  recommended  ;  but  this  is  bad  advice,  not  only 
as  being  unneceflary  trouble,  when  they  will  grow  fo  freely,  by 
cuttings,  but  becaufe  layers  of  this  tree  very  often  will  not  ftrike 
root  at  all.  We  have  layered  them,  and  found  them,  after  lyings 
two  years,  without  any  roots ;  and  the  wound  being  grown  up, 
-  differed 
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differed  from  the  other  branches  only  in  that  the  mould  had  a 
little  altered  the  colour  of  the  bark ;  which  fhould  warn  al[ 
perfons  who  want  a  flock  of  thefe  plants  to  beware  of  lay. 
cring  r  and  this,  no  doubt,  they  will  do  when  we  aflure  them,  the 
cuttings  will  flrike  root  as  freely  as  thofe  of  the  common 
willow.  The  beft  time  for  the  work  is  October,  though  any 
time  of  the  'winter  will  do.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  of  thc 
lafl;  Cummer's  (hoot ;  and  a  moifl  part  of  the  garden  is  moil  eligible 
•for  them  to  be  planted  in.  In  two  years  they  will  be  good 
plants  for  the  wildernefs  or  fhrubbery,  and  may  then  be 
planted  oat  in  almoft  any  foil,  though  they  bell  like  a  light  moifl 
earth,  efpecially  the  German  fort ;  as  in  other  countries,  where 
it  grows  naturally,  it  is  generally  found  in  low  watery  grounds. . 
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L'innean  Clafs  and  Order,  Dicecia  Hexanclria :  Male  flowers 
containing  fix  parts,  and  female  flowers  containing  one  part; 
upon  diflinct  plants.     There  are  only  two  Species  : 

i.  Tamus  Communis  :  The  Common  Black  Briony; 
*  climber;  native  of  England,  fouth  of  Europe,  and  the 
Eaft. 

2.  Tamus  Cretica:  The  Cretan  Black  Briony;  a 
Himher ;  native  of  Crete. 

i.  The  common  Black  Briony.  This  has  a  very  thick 
.  Hefhy  root,  full  of  a  vifcous  juice,  blackifh  without,  white 
within,  and  from  which  iflue  numerous  flender  twining  flalks 
which  wind  about  themfelves,  or  any  thing  that  is  near  them, 
mod  will  mount,  if  fupported,  to  about  twelve  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  undivided,  of  a  fliining-green 
-colour,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  flalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fides  of  the  flalks,  in  long  bunches.  They  are 
fmall,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
females  are  fucceeded  by  round  red  berries,  which  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 
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There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  brown,,  and  another  with  black 
berries. 

2.  Cretan  Black  Briony.  This  has  a  large,  flefliy  root, 
from  which  iffue  many  flcridfcr  twining  branches,  which,  if 
fupported,  will  rife  to  about  the  height  of  the  former.  The 
leaves  are  trifid,  or  divided  into  three  lobes.  They  are  of  a 
good  green  colour,  fmooth,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  branches* 
The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches,  from  the  fides  of  the  branches* 
They  appear  about  the  fame  time  as  the  former ;  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  like  kind  of  red  berries. 

The  propagation  of  both  thefe^  forts  is  very  eafy  :  It  ii 
effected  by  parting  the  roots,  or  fowing  the  feeds,  i.  The  beft 
time  of  parting  the  roots  is  early  in  the  autumn,  that  they 
may  be  eftablifhed  in  their  new  fituation  before  the  frofts 
come  on.  2.  The  feeds  alfo  (hould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  othcrwife  they  will  often  lie  until  the 
fecond  fpring  before  they  make  their  appearance.  A  very  few 
of  thefe  plants  in  the  Shrubbery-quarters,  will  be  fufficient. 
The  beft  way  is  to  well-dig  the  ground  under  the  trees  or 
bufhes  \yhere  you  chufe  they  fliould  grow;  then  put  five 'or 
fix  berries  in  a  place,  covering  them  over  about  half  an  inch 
depth  of  mould.  They  will  readily  come  up,  will  twift  about 
the  trees,  and  fhew  themfelves  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
djre&ed  by  art  in  their  courfe. 


TAXUS. 


Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Dicecia  Monadclpbia:  Male 
flowers  containing  many  ftamina  joined  in  one  fet  at  the 
bafe,  and  female  flowers  containing  one  piflilium;  upon  di£ 
fcn6t  plants  :    There  are  two  Species  :   Taxus  Nucifera  ;   and 

Taxus.  B  au  at  a  :  The  Yew  j    an  evergreen  tret ;  faid  to  be 

a  native  of  Britain,  and  raoft  parts  of  Europe.    It  grows  alfo 

in  Canada. 

The 
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Tht  Yew  will  grow  to  a  great  fize.  Evelyn  mentions  fomc 
Ycry  large  ones  in  his  time ;  and  Mr.  Pennant,  in  a  Tour  in 
Scotland,  took  notice  of  a  Yew  in  Fotheringall  church-yard,  the 
ruins  of  which  girted,  fifty-fix  feet  and  a  half.  The  leaves 
tf  this  tree  form  perfect  feathers :  the  young  leaflets  are  of 
a  pale  yellowifh  hue ;  but  the  old  leaves  are  of  a  darker 
green.  Having  been  accustomed  to  fee  this  tree,  either  as  a 
fubject  of  torture  or  a  companion  of  the  dead,  and  gene* 
rally  in  an  old  declining  and  frequently  difeafed  flate,  we  are 
either  wholly  unacquainted  with  its  natural  beauties,  or  over- 
look them.  If,  however,  the  Yew,  flanding  fingly,  be  fuffered 
to  form  Its  own  head,  it  becomes  ornamental  in  a  fuperior  de- 
gree ;  it  throws  put  its  lower  branches  to  a  great  extent ;  and, 
(hooting  upwards,  takes  a  flrikingly  conical  outline  ;  puting  on 
a  loofc  genteel  appearance.  The  timber  of  the  Yew  is  tough  and 
durable.  Evelyn  enumerates  its  ufes:  "  Belidcs  the  ufes  of 
the  wood  for  bows  (for  which  the  clofe  and  more  deeply  dyed 
is  beft)  the  artifls  in  Box,  cabinet-makers,  and  inlayers,  moil 
gladly  employ  it ;  and  in  Germany  they  ufe  to  wainfcot  their 
(loves  with  boards  of  this  material :  alfo  for  the  cogs  of  mills, 
polls  to  be  fet  in  moifl  grounds,  and  everlafling  axle-trees,  there 
is  none  to  be  compared  with  it :  likewife  for  the  bodies  of  lutes, 
tbeorboes,  bowls,  wheels,  and  pins  for  pulleys ;  yea,  and  for 
tankards  to  drink  out  of."  He  mentions  whole  woods  of  thefe  trees 
diverfe  miles  in  circuit,  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Box- 
hill,  in  Surrey.  Thefe  woods,  or  rather,  we  apprehend,  flan* 
tatioiu,  have  lately  been  taken  down  (a  few  flandards  excepted) ; 
and  the  timber  of  fuch  trees  as  were  found  were  fold  to  the 
cabinet-makers  at  very  high  prices,  for  inlaying:  one  tree  in 
particular  was  valued  at  a  hundred  pounds,  and  half  of  it  was 
actually  fold  for  fifty.  The  leafl  valuable  were  cut  up  into 
gate-pods ;  which  are  expected  to  laft  for  ages :  even  flakes  made 
from  the  topi  of  Yew  have  been  known  to  {land  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  do  not  mention  thefe  circum fiances  as  an  induce- 
ment for  making  plantations  of  Yew,  fo  much  as  hints  to  thofs 
wbo  may  have  Yew-trees  in  their  pofleflion.  Indeed,  ornamental 
and  ufeful  as  the  Yew-tree  undoubtedly  is,  there  is  one  great 
objection  to  planting  it :  we  mean  its  poifonous  effects  upon 
cattle.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  in  the  extenfive  Yew- 
plantations  above  mentioned  cattle  were  admitted  yrah  impunity 
E  c  3  an j 
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inch  deep.     The  boxes  fhould  immediately  after  be  put  ill  a 
well-fheltcred  place,   fo  that  the  feeds  in  them,    whilft  they  arc 
preparing  to  difclofc,  may  not  be  deftroyed  by  violent  frofls. 
Being  thus  protected  till  the  month  of  February,  they  muft  be 
brought  our,  and  fet  along  a  South  wall,  that  the  fun  warming 
the  mould  may  fet  the  powers  of  vegetation  at  work;  and  when-, 
ever  fevere  weather  is   expecled,  they  fhould  be  removed  inta 
'their  flielter,  but  muft  be   brought  out   again   when  the  fine 
fpringing  weather  returns.  With  this  care,  the  plants  will  come 
up  in  the  fpring;  whil ft,  without  it,  they  frequently  lie  till  the 
fecond   fpring  before   they  make  their  appearance,   by  which 
neglccl  one  year  is  loft.     When  the  young  plants  arc  up,  and 
all  danger  of  the  froft  is  ccafed,  they  fhould  be  fet  in  the  fhade 
where  they  can  have  the  free  air ;  and  in   this  place  they  may 
remain. all  fummcr.     During  that  feafon,  little  water  fhould  be 
given  them  ;  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  is  the  principal 
trouble  they  will  caufc.     By  the  autumn  they  will  have  made  a 
poor  flioot ;  for  this  reafon  they  fhould  continue  in  their  pots  or 
boxes,  which  muft  be  placed  in  the  fame  flickered  fituation  they 
had  at  firft,  where  they  may  remain  all  winter.     In  the  fpring 
they  may  be  brought  out  into  the  fun  again,  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  influence  at  that  feafon  j  and  if  they  arc  fet  in  the  fhade 
at  the  beginning  of  May  to  remain  there  all  fummer,  it  will 
forward  their  growth.     The  fpring  following,  being  then  two- 
Jrears*old  feedlings,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  boxes,  and 
planted  in  beds  nine  inches  afundcr.     Here  they  may  (land  two 
years,  before  they  are  fet  in  the  nurfery.     When  they  are  taken 
from  thefe  beds  with  this  intent,  a  moiit  feafon  ought  always  to> 
fee  made  choice  of,  and  they  fhould  be  planted  a  foot  and  a  half 
afundcr,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  uiftance  in  the  rows,  where  they 
may  fland  till  they  arc  fet  out  to  itand,     i.  In  order  to  propa- 
gate this  tree  from  layers,  the  ground  fhould  be  dug,  and  made 
light  round  about  the.  ftools,  and  the  branches  laid  down  fb  deep' 
as  that  the  top  eyes  may  but  juft  peep  above  the  grourfd,  alt 
being  of  the  young  wood.     But  if  it  fhould  fo  happen,  that  a 
few  of  the  laft  year's  fhoots  on  the  branches  fhould  have  Ihot 
out  vigoroufly,  and  that   there  are  many  healthy  twigs  which 
would  make  good  layers,  that  are  not  fo  long ;  in  order  to  have* 
thc  greater  plenty  of  layers,  and  that  the  fhorter  fhoots  may  roc 
be  buried,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhortcn  the  longefr,  fo  that,  being 
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.:■..»  \v"*h  very  Jbort  haves,  and  ano- 
Tiul'c  arc  cncrealcd  by  layers,   and 
■■NtLiiV   ulls    us,   mull   be  fee   iu  a  very 
i  1.1...!".  become  plain. 
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Clais   find    Order,  Monogcia  MonaJelpbia :   Male 
x.iining   four  parts  joined  at  the  bafe,   and  female 
imtair.ing  one  part;  upon  the  fame  plant :  Tnerc  are 
cies  ;  Two  of  them  as  follow  : 

uya  Occidentalis :  The  Common  Arbor  Vitm;  an 
4)g^p/i  tree ;  native  of  the  moid  fwampy  parts  of  America 
WKbcria. 

^t  Thuya  Or/«//tf//;  :    The  Chinese   Arbor  Vit.e  ;  an 
Mtogrttn  tree  ;  native  of  China. 

^1,  The  Common  Arbor  Vit^e  will  rife  to  thirty  or  forty 
tttithigh.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  peculiarly  formed,  the 
"leaflets  being  broad,  and,  in  an  advanced  flate  of  the  tree,  thinly 
Scattered  :  when  bruifed  they  emit  a  ftrong,  and  to  mod  people, 
J«ry  difagrceable  fcent.  In  a  youthful  fhrub-like  flate,  the 
Thuya  neyerthelefs  gives  no  unpleafmg  variety,  and  may  be 
admitted  amongft  ornamentals.  Evelyn  and  Han  bury  ar- 
Jlnge  it  amongft  Foreft  Trees  ;  and  in  Canada,  the  Indians,  wc 
ijB  told,  apply  it  to  many  ufes.  Hanbury  tells  us  "  the  wood 
U.  reddifh,  firm  and  refinous  ;  fo  that  we  may  eafily  judge  of  its 
Value  for  curiofities  of  moil  forts  when  worked  up  by  the  refpec- 
tircT  artificers  of  -turnery,  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  &c."  He 
feemt  however  to  fpeak  from  theory  rather  than  from  expe- 
rience. 

The  Arbor  Vitae  is  to  be  propagated  either  from  feeds, 
layers,  or  cuttings,  the  former  of  which  produce  the  belt  trees, 
though  the  two  latter  methods  of  propagating  are  more  generally 
pra&fed.  1.  In  order  to  propagate  this  tree  from  feeds,  thefe 
Jaftfbould  be  gathered  as  foon  as  they  are  quite  ripe,  which  will 
be  by  the  beginning  of  October.  They  muft  be  fown  in  pots  or 
Haxes  of  light  fine  earthy  being  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an 
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inch  deep.  The  boxes  fhould  immediately  after  be  put  if!  a 
well-fheltcred  place,  fo  that  the  feeds  in  them,  whilft  they  arc 
preparing  to  difclofe,  may  not  be  deftroyed  by  violent  frofts. 
Being  thus  protected  till  the  month  of  February,  they  rouft  be 
brought  our,  and  fet  along  a  South  wall,  that  the  fun  warming 
the  mould  may  fet  the  powers  of  vegetation  at  work;  and  when-, 
ever  fevere  weather  is  expected,  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
their  flicker,  but  muft  be  brought  out  again  when  the  fine 
fpringing  weather  returns.  With  this  care,  the  plants  will  come 
up  in  the  fpring ;  whilft,  without  it,  they  frequently  lie  till  the 
fecond  fpring  before  they  make  their  appearance,  by  which 
neglect  one  year  is  loft.  When  the  young  plants  arc  up, .  and 
all  danger  of  the  froft  is  ceafed,  they  fhould  be  fet  in  the  fhade 
where  they  can  have  the  free  air ;  and  in  this  place  they  may 
remain. all  fummcr.  During  that  feafon,  little  water  fhould  bo 
given  them ;  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  is  the  principal 
trouble  they  will  caufe.  By  the  autumn  they  will  have  made  a 
poor  flioot ;  for  this  reafon  they  fhould  continue  in  their  pots  or 
boxes,  which  muft  be  placed  in  the  fame  fheltered  fituation  they 
had  at  firft,  where  they  may  remain  all  winter.  In  the  fpring 
they  may  be  brought  out  into  the  fun  again,  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  influence  at  that  feafon  j  and  if  they  arc  fet  in  the  fliade 
at  the  beginning  of  May  to  remain  there  all  fummer,  it  will 
forward  their  growth.  The  fpring  following,  being  then  two- 
J-ears*old'  feedlings,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  boxes,  and 
planted  in  beds  nine  inches  afunder.  Here  they  may  ftand  two 
years,  before  they  are  fet  in  the  nurfery.  When  they  are  taken 
from  thefe  beds  with  this  intent,  a  moiit  feafon  ought' always  to 
fee  made  choice  of,  and  they  fhould  be  planted  a  foot  and  a 'half 
afunder,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  cfiftance  in  the  rows,  where  they 
*nay  ftand  till  they  are  fet  out  to  ftand,  i.  In  order  to  propa- 
gate this  tree  from  layers,  the  ground  fhould  be  dug,  and  made 
light  round  about  the.  ftools,  and  the  branches  laid  down  fo  deep 
as  that  the  top  eyes  may  but  juft  peep  above  the  grGurfd,  alt 
being  of  the  young  wood.  But  if  it  mould  fo  happen,  that  a 
few  of  the  laft  year's  fhoots  on  the  branches  fhould  have  fhot 
out  vigoroufly,  and  that  there  are  many  healthy  twigs  which 
would  make  good  layers,  that  are  not  fo  long;  in  order  to  hav* 
the  greater  plenty  of  layers,  and  that  the  fhorter  fhoots  may  «oC 
be  buried,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhortcn  the  longeft,  fo  that,  being 
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*«    laid  in  the  ground,  their  nofes  may  juft  appear  above  the 
'•*>"*rface.     This  will  be  a  means  of  preferving  every  twig,  and 
c^^Tifequently  of.  propagating  the  greater  number  of  plants  from 
^V*e  fame  (tool.     When  thefe  plants  are  layered,  the  (hoots  ought 
*^-»  have  a  gentle  twift  or  a  fmall  nick ;  for  without  this  they 
^^rill  not  always,  flrike  root :    nay,  if  the  land  is  firong  and 
"^seavy,  it  is  great  odds  but  you  find  them  without  root,  as  you 
"^aid  them,  only  grown  bigger.     Thus  will  one  year   be   loft, 
ifhich  (hews  the  neceiliiy  of  obferving  thefe  precautions.    Being 
layered  in  this  manner  in  the  autumn,  by  the  autumn  following 
they  will  have  taken  root ;  and  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fevere 
frofts  are  paft,  they  may  be  taken  from  the  ftools,  and  planted 
in  the  nurfery,  at  the  diftance  directed  for  the  feedlings.     3.  In 
order  to  propagate  thefe  trees  from  cuttings,  young  flioots  fhould 
he  taken  from  the  trees  in  Auguft,  if  rain  has  fallen ;  if  not, 
the  buiinefs  muft  be  deferred  till  it  does  ;  for  work  of  this  kind 
ihould  never  be  performed  till  the  early  autumnal  rains  have 
fallen  upon  the  earth,  and  made  it  cool   and  moiit.     All  thefe 
cuttings  ought  to  be  of  the  lait  year's  (hoot ;  and  if  a  bit  of  the 
old  wood  be  left  at  the  end  of  each,  it  will  encrcafe  the  cer- 
tainty  of  fuccefs.      The   fituation   thefe  cuttings  fhould  have 
ought  to  be  fliady  and  well  flickered  ;  and  the  foil  in  which  they 
ire  planted,  to  enfure  the  greater  fucceis,  fhould  be  a  red  loam. 
They  may  be  planted  almoft  as  thick  as  you  pleafe  ;  not  more* 
however,  than  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  in  rows ;  the  rows 
tliay  be  a   foot  and   a  half  diftance  from  each  other  ;  and  after 
they  are  planted,  a  little  litter  may  be  laid  between  the  rows,  to 
lteep  the  froft  out  of  the  ground   in  winter,  and  the   fun  from 
over-drying  them  in  the  fummer.    This  litter  will  not  only  keep 
down  the  weeds,  but  will  fave  the  trouble  of  watering,  which  will 
be  much  better   for  the  plants  ;  for  thefe  young  plants,  juft 
ftriking  root,  do  not  much  like  watering,  at  leaft  not  in  great 
plenty,  as  it  often  caufes  the  tender  fibres  to  rot  at  firft  ftriking, 
and  fo  deflroys  the  young   plant.     In  one  year  thefe  cuttings 
will  have  good  roots ;  fo  that  the  litter  may  be  taken  away,  and 
the  furface  of  the  earth  turned  over  in  the  fpring,  which  will 
cherifh  the  plants,  and  prepare  them  to  fhoot  vigorouily  the 
fucceeding  fummer.     In  the  autumn,  being  then  two  years  old, 
they  may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  at  the  dif- 
tance  directed  for  the  ierdlings  and  layers.     After  they  are 
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planted  in  the  tourfcry,  they  will  require  nothing  more  than  the 
ufual  care  of  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  digging 
between  the  rows  in  winter,  till  they  are  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

October  is  the  beft  month  for  planting  out  thefe  trees,  tho* 
any  of  the  winter  or  fpring  months  will  anfwer.  When  they 
are  planted,  they  fhould  be  fet  a  yard  afunder,  and  thinned  and 
managed  as  has  been  all  along  dire&cd  for  others  which  arc 
nearly  of  the  fame  growth. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  tree  difcovered  by  Mr.  Hanbury, 
which  he  has  named  The  American  Sweet -/cented  Arbor  Vita : 
this  feems  to  remove  a  principal  objection  to  the  Common  fort ; 
namely,  the  difagrccablcncfs  of  its  fmell.  He  fays,  "  It  came 
up  from  fomc  fcattercd  feeds  at  t.he  bottom  of  a  box  I  had  from 
Pennfylvania.  It  has  the  fame  dufky  look  in  winter  as  the 
Common  fort,  though  it  is  better  furniihed  with  branches  ;  nei- 
ther are  they  produced  fo  horizontally,  or  hang  down  in  the 
manner  of  the  Common  fort.  What  makes  this  fort  moil  valuable 
is  the  property  of  its  leaves  ;  for,  being  bruifed,*hey  emit  a  moft 
refrefhing  odour,  which  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  as  fine  an  aro- " 
matic  as  any  wc  have ;  whereas  the  leaves  of  the  other  forts 
being  bruifed,  to  moft  people  are  foetid  and  difagreeable.  Whe- 
ther this  property  will  be  continued  by  feeds,  I  have  not  yet  ex- 
perienced." 

2.  The  Chinese  Arbor  Vit^  is  a  much  more  beautiful' 
plant  than  the  Common  fpecics  ;  for  its  branches  are  more  nu- 
merous, and  grow  in  a  more  pidlurefque  erect  manner,  and  the 
leaves  are  of  a  fine  pleafant  li gin-green  colour  ;  whereas  thofe 
of  the  other  in  winter  are  of  a  dark  difagreeable  green,  inclined 
to  a  dufky-brown,  which  is  the  worft  property  of  this  tree  in  the 
winter-fcafon.  The  branches  of  the  Common  Arbor  Vitse  are." 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  the  bark  on  the  young  branches  it 
fmooth  5  the  bark  of  the  Chiuefe  is  alfo  fmooth,  and  of  a  light- 
brown.  The  leaves  of  this  fort,  like  the  others,  are  imbricated, 
that  is,  they  grow  over  each  other ;  but  they  are  more  numerous 
and  fmaller,  and  grow  clofer  together;  and  being  of  fo  fine  a 
green,  which  continues  all  winter,  makes  this  fort  the  mofl:  va- 
luable, though  not  to  the  rejection  of  the  others,  even  in  pfea- 
furable  plantations ;  for  thofe  caufe  good  variety  by  thei:  manner 
of  growth,    a*  well  as  the  colour  of  their  leaves.    The  flowen 
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of  none  of  the  forts  have  any  beauty  :  they  have  males  and  fe- 
males diftinct ;  and  the  females  of  the  Common  Arbor  Vitae 
are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  cones,  whereas  the  cones  of  the  Chinefe 
fort  are  rugged.  They  are  larger  than  the  Common  fort,  and 
are  of  a  fine  grey  colour. 

This  fpecies,  as  well  as  the  Sweet-fcented  fort,  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  layers  and  cuttings,  as  has  been  directed  above,  for 
the  Common  fort. 


T    I    L    I    A. 


Linkean  Clafs  and  Order,  V oljandria  Monogynia  :  Each 
flower  contains  many  males  and  one  female  :  There  are  only 
two  Species  :. 

1.  Tilia  Europaa  :  The  European  Lime,  or  the  Linden- 
tree  ;  a  tall  deciduous  tree  ;  native,  it  is  faid,  of  England,  and 
moll  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Tin  A  Americana:  The  American  Lime;  a  deciduous 
tree ;  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 

1.. The  European  Lime  will  grow  to  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
high,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  circumference.  The 
foliage  is  peculiarly  foft  and  delicate,  and  its  flowers  fweet  in  the 
extreme.  It  naturally  forms  a  moll  perfectly  elliptical  head ;  and 
even  in  winter  its  general  appearance  is  rendered  plealing,  by 
the  elegance  of  its  long  llender  twigs.  As  ltandards,  efpecially 
in  a  rich  deep  foil,  Limes  are  peculiarly  eligible  ;  they  are,  in 
fach  fituations,  of  very  quick  growth,  and  except  the  Oak  and 
the  Efculus,  few  or  no  trees  exceed  them  in  point  of  ornament. 
The  wood  of  the  Lime  is  light,  foft,  and  peculiarly  fine-grained  : 
it  ranks  with  that  of  the  Sycamore  and  the  Poplar,  and  may  ferve 
upon  many  occafions  as  a  fubllitute  for  the  Beech  :  indeed,  in  one 
point  of  view,  it  feems  to  exceed  any  of  thofe  woods,  and  flands 
upon  its  own  bans ;  namely,  for  the  purpofe  of  the  carver  :  we 
cannot,  however,  upon  the  whole,  recommend  it  in  general  terms 
to  the  planter  as  a  timber-tree  :  land  fnch  as  this  tree  requires 
to  render  it  of  quick  growth,  ought  rather  to  be  applied  to  the 
more  ufeful  purpofe  of  hulbandry,   or,  if  convenient  or  necerTary 
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to  be  planted,  ftloutd  be  occupied  by  the  more  rateable  Oak  Or 
Afli ;  for  which  neceflary  woods*  a  certain  and  perpetual  mar* 
ket  may  be  expected- 

The  European  Species  affords  feveral  varieties ;    as, 

The  Narrow-leaved  Mountain  Lime, 

The  Broader-leaved  Mountain  Lime, 

The  Elm-leaved  Lime, 

The  Green-twigged  Lime, 

The  Red-twigged  Lime.      ( 

AH  thefe  are  very  inconHderable  differences  5  and  though,  if 
nicely  obferved,  they  caufe  fome  variety,  yet  that  is  fo  fmalj  as 
not  to  deferve  much  pains  to  procure  them,  except  the  Red- 
twigged  fort,  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  beautiful  ;  be- 
caufe,  when  diveftcd  of  their  leaves,  its  young  branches  exhibit 
their  fine,  fmooth,  red  bark  all  winter,  which  has  a  pleafing 
«ffecl  in  all  places  ;  though  in  the  younger  plants  this  effect  will 
be  more  ft r iking  and  delightful,  as  the  bark  only  is  red  of  the 
laft  year's  (hoots  ;  and  the  fmaller  the  plants  are,  the  more  of 
thefe  and  the  lefs  of  older  wood  the  eompofition  of  the  tree  will 
be  ;  whereas,  when  the  trees  get  older,  the  twigs  will  be  fhorter 
and  lefs  vifibie  ;  and  though  ftill  of  a  red  colour,  yet  not  of  fo 
delicate  a  red  as  the  young  plants  wear  on  their  bark  at  firir. 
Sometimes  thefe  trees  will  run  away  from  their  colour,  and  grow 
with  green  branches;  but  as  this  is  not  common,  the  Red- 
twigged  fort  muft  be  ftill  allowed  to  be  preferable  to  all  others ; 
and  the  feeds  of  this  muft  always  be  fown  for  the  railing  of 
forts. 

The  propagation  of  the  European  Lime  is  fr^om  feeds, 
cuttings,  and  layers  :  Han  bury,  however,  fays,  "  That  trees 
from  layers  or  cuttings  never  grow  fo  handfome  nor  fo.  fait  as 
thofc  from  feeds.  Thefe  fhould  be  gathered  from  thriving, 
healthy  trees  of  the  true  Red-twigged  kind  ;  and  then  by  far  tl*e 
greateft  part  of  the  young  plants  will  be  of  that  fort.  The 
feeds  will  be  ripe  in  October  ;  and  let  a  dry  day  be  made  choice 
of  for  gathering  them.  As  the  feeds  grow  at  the  extremity />F 
the  branches,  and  as  it  would  be  tedious  to  gather,  them  with' 
the  hand,  they  may  be  beaten  down  by  a  long  pole,  *  having  a; 
large  winnowing  (licet,  or  fome  fuch  thing,  fpread  under  the 
tree  to  receive  them. 

When 
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When  you  have  got  a  fufficient  quantity,  fpread  them  In  a" 
Ay  place,  for  a  fewi  days,,  and  then  fow  them.  The  manner 
of  Cowing  them  is  in  beds  of  rich  mould,  about  an  inch  deep* 
and  about  an  inch  afunder  all  over  the  bed.  The  plants  will 
appear,  the  firft  fpring,  and  fliould  fhnd  in  the  feminary  two 
yeajs,  when  they  fliould  be  removed  to  the  nurfery,  planting 
them  in  rows,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  the  rows  ;  and  here  they  may  remain  till  wanted  for 
life. 

a.  The  American  Lime.  Of  this  fpecies  alfo  there  area 
variety  or  two,  which  indeed  differ  very  little  in  appearance 
from  any  of  the  Common  European  forts ;  for  the  leaves  arc 
tteart-ihaped  like  theirs,  There  are  a  larger  and  a  fmaller  leaved 
fort.  Tneir  edges  arc  finely  ferrated,  and  end  in  acute  points. 
Thefe  beautifully  cordated  leaves,  that  thus  run  into  acute 
points,  have  their  under  furface  of  a  paler  green  than  their  up- 
per. The  larger-leaved  kind  is  by  far  the  fineft  fort ;  and  the 
branches  vary  from  all  others  of  this  genus,  in  that  they  are 
covered  with  a  dark-brown  bark.  The  flowers  excite  no  atten- 
tion in  the  Gardener ;  but  the  Botaniil  is  delighted  when  he 
§nds  they  are  furnifhed  with  nectaria,  whereas  the  flowers  of  our 
Common  Lime-tree  have  none.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
bunches,  like  pur  Common  fort,  but  make  no  better  figure* 
They  are  very  fragrant ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  coriaceous  cap- 
fules,  containing  the  feeds. 

The  propagation  'of  this  fpecies  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
European  fort,  if  feeds  can  be  procured  from  abroad ;  if  not,  a 
few  plants  muft  be  obtained.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a  light 
rich  foil,  if  fuch  can  be  had,  for  in  fuch  they  fhoot  the  flrong- 
cft  •  though  almoft  any  other  will  do.  After  thefe  plants  have 
flood  a  year  or  two,  they  fhould  be  headed  near  the  ground,  for 
ftools.  They  will  then  fhoot  out  many  young  branches  from 
thefe,  which  may  be  layered  in  the  autumn ;  though  if  they 
fland  two  years  there  will  be  greater  plenty  of  young  twigs  for 
layering  ;  for  every  fhoot  of  the  firfl  fummer  will  the  year  fol- 
lowing divide  into  feveral.  When  the  layering  of  theic  is  to  be# 
performed,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  autumn,  the  flrong  two- 
years  flipots  muft  be  brought  down  ;  and  if  they  are  itiff  and  do 
pot  bend  readily,  they  rauft  have  a  gentle  plafh  with  the  knife 
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near  the  bottom  ;  a  (lit  fliould  be  made  at  the  joint  for  every  one 
of  the  youngeft  twigs,  and  their  ends  bent  backwards  tjiat  tlfc 
(lit  may  keep  open.  This  being  done,  the  mould  mud  be  le- 
velled among  the  layers,  and  the  ends  of  them  taken  off  to  with- 
in one  eye  of  the  ground.  The  bufinefs  is  then  done  ;  and 
the  autumn  following  they  will  have  all  good  roots,  many  of 
which  will  be  ftrong,  and  fit  to  plant  out  to  {land,  whilfr  the 
weakefl  may  be  removed  into  the  nurfery -ground,  in  rows,  to  gain 
ftrength.  All  the  forts  of  Lime-trees  will  alfo  grow  from 
cuttings ;  but  this  is  found  to  be  an  uncertain  method ;  and  if 
it  was  more  certain,  plants  railed  either  by  them  or  layers  are 
not  near  fo  good  as  thofe  raifed  from  feeds,  which  way  ought 
always  to  be  pradtifed  where  they  can  be  obtained.  Where  that 
is  not  to  be  done,  any  art  muft  be  ufcd  to  obtain  fome  few 
plants  ;  and  if  the  gardener  fliould  happen  to  procure  a  cutting 
or  two  of  the  American  forts,  fet  them  in  pots,  and  plunge 
them  in  the  bark-bed  ;  let  him  water  and  fliade  them,  and  they 
will  be  fure  to  grow ;  and  thefe  he  may  afterwards  encreafe  at 
plcafure. 


VIBURNUM. 

Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Fentandria  Trigynia:  Each 
flower  contains  five  males,  and  three  females :  There  are  eleven 
Species  ;   eight  of  which  are  proper  for  our  coilc&ion  : 

i.  Viburnum  Lantana:  The  Common  Viburnum;  or 
Wayfaring-Tree,  or  pliant-meally-Tree  ;  a  dtcid**w 
JJjrub  or  tree  5  native  of  England,  and  moil  of  the  northern  parti 
of  Europe. 

2.  Viburnum  Z)**teAw».*  The  saw-leaved  Viburnum; 
a  deciduous  Jbrub  ;   native  of  Virginia. 

3.  Viburnum  Nudum:  The  entirk-leaved  Viburnum? 
a  deciduous  Jki  uh  j   native  of  Virginia. 

.     *•  Vx- 
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-4.  Viburnum  Prunifolium :  The  Plum-leaved  Vibur- 
.HUM,  or  the  Black  Haw;  a  deciduous  Jbrub ;  native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Canada. 

5.  Viburnum  Opulus:  The  Marsh  Elder  ;  a  tall  deciduous 
jbrub ;   native  of  moid  grounds  in  England,  and  mofl  parts  of 

Europe. 

6.  Viburnum  Accrrifolium :  The  Mapxe-leaved  Vibur- 
num ;    a  deciduous  Jl?rub ;   native  of  Virginia. 

7.  Viburnum  Cajinoides:  The  Bastard  Cassine;  or 
Cassioberry,  or  South-sea  Thea  ;  a  deciduous  Jbrub ;  native 
of  Virginia. 

8.  Viburnum  ftnusi  The  Laurustinus;  an  ever-green 
Jbrub  ;  native  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

i.  The  Common  Viburnum  will  grow  to  be  twenty  or  more 
feet  high,  though  it  may  be  kept  down  to  any  height  defired ; 
and  in  fuch  gardens  as  are  at  a  diilance  from  the  places 
where  it  grows  common,  and  in  which  it  has  not  been  be- 
fore obferved ;  in  fuch  gardens,  it  is  enquired  after,  and 
attracts  the  attention  of  thofe  who  walk  therein,  almoft  as 
much  as  any  (hrub  in  the  whole  colleftion.  The  branches  arc 
not  very  numerous,  and  in  winter  they  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth  greyifli  bark,  ipclined  to  a  brown  colour,  efpecially  near 
the  bottom  of  the  (hoots.  The  younger,  as  they  fhoot,  are 
white  and  downy,  and  the  ends,  efpecially  in  winter,  feel 
foft  and  woolly.  The  branches  are  long,  and  exceeding  tough. 
They  will  often  fhoot  near  fix  feet  from  the  bottom  in  a 
.  ycj.r;  and  make  the  heft  bands  for  faggoting.  The  leaves 
are  Tcry  large,  heart-fliaped,  very  full  of  large  veins,  and  have 
their  edges  ferrated.  Their  upper  furface  is  of  a  dark-green 
colour,  but  their  under  is  white,  and  like  cotton ;  and  they 
are  placed  oppolitc  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  :  the  buds  will  be  formed 
the  preceding  fummer,  which  continue  to  get  larger  in  the  au- 
tumn 5  all  whiter  they  will  be  in  a  (late  of  increafc,  and  at  that 
fcalbn  they  terminate  the  ends  of  the  branches  like  fo  many 
rough  buttons.  The  flowers,  when  out,  will  be  in  large  um- 
bels, to  form  which  thofe  buds  encreafe  in  fiz«  all  fpring^ 
fcut  (hew  little  of  what  may  be  expe&cd  from  them  until  about 
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May,  when  they  begin  to  divide,  and  fliew  that  they  arc 
growing  to  be  bunches  of  flowers.  In  June,  they  will  be  wholly 
out,  and  formed  into  large  umbels  ;  they  are  of  a  white  colour  . 
and  have  a  moft  noble  look,  Thcfc  flowers  are  fuccecded  \>y 
berries,  which  are  alfo  ornamental,  and  caufe  variety  ;  for  they 
will  be  firfl  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  afterwards  of  a  deep 
Hack. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fort,  with  more  oval  leaves ;  but 
the  differences  are  very  inconfiderable  in  all  refpefts,  /  There  h 
alfo  the Jlripedlcaued  Vihurnum^  which  is  coveted  by  thofe  who 
arc  fond  of  variegated  plants,      ' 

2.  The  Saw-leaved  Viburnum  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the 
leaves  are  more  beautifully  ferratedthan  any  of  the  forts*  It  is  at 
prefent  not  very  common.  Its  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers,  an* 
not  fo  Urge  as  the  former,  but  they  are  of  a  more  genteef 
growth,  It  will  grow  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet.  The 
bark  is  frnooth,  and  of  a  light  colour  ;  and  the  leaves  are  of  a 
fine  light  green.  They  arc  tolerably  large,  though  nothing  like 
thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and  fland  on  longift)  foptfhilks,  which 
give  them  a  fine  air.  They  are  ftrongly  veined,  and  have  their 
edges  finely  ferrated.  They  are  of  a  round ifh  oval  fjgurc, 
and  are  placed  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  June,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  very  large 
round  bunches  :  Their  colour  is  white  ;  they  appear  in  June  j 
and  are  feldom  fuccceded  by  any  berries  in  England.     ' 

3.  Entire-leaved  Viburnum.     The  forts  of  LaurufHnus 
arc  evergreens,  and  have  all  entire  leaves  ;   but  this    fpecies  of 
Viburnum  agrees  in  every  refpeft  in  defcription  with  two  forts, 
one  of  which  (heds  its  leaves  in  winter,  whilfr.  the  other  retains 
its  verdure  during  that  feafon.     The  deciduous  kind  grows  to 
about  ten  feet  high ;  the  younger  branches  are  covered  with 
a.  frnooth,  deep-red  bark  ;  whilfr.  that  of  the  older,  tho'  frnooth, 
is  of  a  dark  brown   colour.     The  leaves  are  pretty  large,  and 
of  a  delightful  fhining  green  on  their  upper  furface  ;  but  their 
under  is  paler,   and  much  veined :   they  are  of  a  lanceolated, 
oval  figure,  though  their  ends  are  rounded  ;  their  edges  are  en- 
tire, and   they  fland  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches.     The 
flowers  are  produced  in  July  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  large 
umbels  ;  their  colour  is  white  ;  and  they  have  much  the  ret 
femblance  of  thofe  of  the  Common  Laurofiinuc,  though  they 
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•re  rather  fmatler.     They  have  a  genteel  look  ;  and  are  fuc- 
ctfded  by  berries,  which  never  ripen  with  us. 

4.  Phjm*lkaved  Viburnum,  or  Black  Haw,  This  fpe* 
cits,  for  the  moft  part,  goes  by  the  name  of  Black  Haw,  be- 
caufe  the  fruit  a  little  refembles  that  of  the  Haw,  though  of  a 
black  colour.  It  will  grow  to  be  about  ten  feet  high  ;  and  the 
branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  reddifh  bark.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  and  not  fo  large  as  any  ef  the  other  forts,  being  fel- 
dom  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  proportionally  broad. 
They  are  of  a  light  pleafant  green  colour,  and  have  their  edges 
finely  ferrated.  Their  footflalks  are  pretty  fliort,  and  they  grow 
for  the  raoft  part  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  June,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in 
large  umbels.  Their  colour  is  white ;  but  they  are  feldom  fuc- 
ceeded  by  berries  in  England. 

5.  Marsh  Elder.     Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  notable  va« 
rieties.     Marfli  Elder  with  Flat  Flowers.     Geider-Rofe. 

The  Marjb  Elder  with  flat  flowers  will   grow  to  be  a  tree 
near  twenty  feet  high.     The  young  branches  are  covered  with 
a  fmooth  and  almoft  white  bark.     They  are  often  produced  op* 
pofite  by  pairs ;    though  in  general  they  are  of  an  irregular 
growth.     The  young  moots    will    be  cornered ;  and  this  it 
more   perfect  in   the  more  vigorous  ones,   being  compofed  of 
kit  or  fix  flat  fides.     The  leaves  are  large  and  ornamental,  of 
a  fine  green  colour  and  a  fofc  contexture,  compofed  of  three 
large   lobes,  which  are  jagged   at  their  edges,  and  grow  on 
glandnlous  footftalks.     In  autumn  thefe  leaves  have  exquifite 
beauty  ;  for  they  die  to  fo  fine  a  red,   as  to  have  a  (Inking  ef- 
fect at  that  feafoo.     The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  um- 
bels, the  beginning  of  June,  all  over  the  tree,  and  have  a  grand 
look.     Each  umbel    is  compofed  of  very  many  hermaphrodite- 
flowers,  which  of  themfelves  make  no  great  figure  ;    but  they 
are  furrounded  by  a  border  of  male  flowers,    which   are  white, 
tod  are  fo  ornamental  to  each  bum  as  to  throw  a  luftre  over  the 
whole  tree.     Neither  does  this  fhrub  ceafe  to  exhibit  its  beau- 
ties when  the  flowers  are  over ;  for  befides  what  it   affords  by 
its  leaves,  which  are  inferior  to  few  other  trees,  both  in  funr- 
mcr  and  autumn,  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  will  be  fucceeded 
by  fine  fear  let  berries,  which  will  grow  in  fuch  large  bunches 
and  be  produced  in  fuch  plenty  all  over  the  fhrub,  as  to  give  it 
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an  appearance  fuperior  to  almoft  any  thing  of  the  berry  kind  ; . 
and  were  it  not  for  its  commonnefs,  this  would,   on  their  ac- 
count only,  be  ranked  amongft  trees  of  the  firft  value. 

The  GcUcr-Rofe,  or  Sno>iv- ball-Tree,  is  a  variety  only  of  the1 
preceding  fort ;  its  origin  was  accidental,  and  it  is  kept  up 
and  continued  by  culture  in  our  gardens.  The  nature  of  the 
fhoots  and  fize  of  the  tree,  together  with  the  colour  of  the 
bark,  differ  in  no  refpect  from  the  former.  The  leaves  alfo 
are  of  the  fame  form,  are  produced  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
die  away  to  the  fame  delightful  red  in  the  autumn.  The  va- 
riety this  fort  occafions,  then,  is.  by  the  flowers ;  and  by  thefe 
riiis  variety  is  fo  great,  as  to  be  exceeded  by  fcarcely  any  two 
diftincl  fpecies  what  foe  ver.  They  are  produced  in  the  begin-, 
ning  of  June,  all  over  the  tree,  in  large  globular  -bunches.. 
Each  bunch  is  compofed  of  numerous  male  flowers,  of  the  fame 
nature  with  thofe  that  furround  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  of 
the  former  fort.  Their  colour  is  white,  like  thofe  ;  but  being 
produced  in  large  globular  heads,  and  in  great  plenty,  have*  a 
much  finer  appearance.  Hakbury  adds,  "  It  is  delightful  to  fee 
this  tree  ufher  in  the  month  of  June,  as  it  were,  with  its  glorious 
Howers,  which  will  then  at  a  diftance  have  the  appearance  of 
balls  of  fnow,  lodged  in  a  pleafing  manner  all  over  it* 
head." 

6.  Maple-leaved  Viburnum.  This  is  a  middle-fized 
ihrub,  fending  forth  feveral  branches,  which  are  rough,  and 
full  of  pith.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  principal  lobes, 
like  thofe  of  the  Maple-tree,  and  grow  on  fmooth  footftalks: 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  in  um- 
bels :  Their  c6lour  is  white,  they  appear  in  June,'  and  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

7.  Bastard  Cassine,  CafTioberry-bufh,  or  South  Stfa 
Thea,  is  rather  tender,  will  grow  to  about  ten  feet  in  height, 
forming  itfelf  into  a  bufh  by  rifmg  with  three  or  fourflems, 
and  fending  forth  numerous  branches  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong,  lanceolated  figure,  ferrated, 
grow  oppofite  by  pairs,  and  continue  on  the  trees  untirthe 
nipping  frofts  come  on  ;  infomuch  that  in  the  early  part  of  a 
mild  winter,  they  have  been  taken  for  an  evergreen.  Thefe 
leaves  are  of  an  exceeding  bitter  nature,  if  chewed  ;  and  it 
is  faid  that  an  infufion  of  them  proves  efficacious  in  removing 
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pain,  bracing  a  relaxed  ftomach,  and  refloring  a  loft  appetite. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches.  Their  colour  is  white  ;  they  appear  at  the  end  of 
July  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries  in  the  autumn.  When- 
ever this  plant  is  to  have  a  mare  in  a  Colleclion,  a  naturally 
warm  and  dry  foil,  that  is  well  flieltered,  muft  be  fought  for, 
otherwife  there  is  a  chance  of  lofing  it  by  frofts ;  or  if  the 
plant  is  not  wholly  deftroyed,  the  young  branches  will  be 
killed,  and  the  tree  fo  haggled,  as  to  have  rather  a  bad  ap- 
pearance with  others  in  the  fpring. 

The  firft  fix  forts  are  very  eafily  propagated,  either  by 
feeds,  layers,  or  cuttings.     No  particular  art  need  be  ufed  for 
the  feeds,  whether  they  be  of  the  forts  of  our   own  ripening, 
or  of  thofe  we  receive  from  abroad.     A  border  of  common 
garden-mould,  made  fine,  will  be  fufficient ;  though   it  may 
be  proper  to  obferve,  that  many  of  them  will  lie  until  the  fe- 
cond  fpring  before  they  appear.     The  beds,  before  and  after 
the  plants  are   come  up,   will  want  nothing  except  weeding  ; 
and  when  they  are  a  year  or  two  old,  they  may  be  planted  in 
the  nurfery,  at  fmall  diftances ;  and   in   two  or   three  years 
more  they  will  be  fit  to  be  finally  planted  out.   2.  They  are  all 
eafily  propagated  by  layers  alfo  ;   for  if  branches  are  pegged 
down,   and   the  mould  any-how  thrown  on   them,    they  will 
have  plenty  of  roots  by  the  next  autumn  ;  and   moft  of  them 
will  be  good  plants   for   almoft   any  place.     This  freedom, 
however,  fhould  be  given  to  none  but  thofe  of  our  own  coun- 
try ;  for  the  American  forts,   as  being  Grangers,  demand  more 
care  and  neatnefs  in  the  performance.     3.  They  are  alfo  eafily 
propagated  by  cuttings ;  for  the   young  ilioots  of  thefe  trees 
cat  into  lengths,   and  planted   in  a  moift  garden    foil,  in  the 
autumn,  will  any  of  them  grow ;  and  this  is  our  common  me- 
thod of  propagating  them  :    However,  if  a  perfon  has  only  a 
few  plants  of  the  American  kinds,  the  beflway  is  to  make  Aire 
of  encreafing  them  by  layers. 

If  a  large  quantity  is  wanted,  the  beflway  to  propagate  the 
Marsh-Elder  is  by  feeds.  As  the  Gelder-Rose  is  a  male 
flowering  variety,  and  never  produces  any  feeds,  it  muft  always 
be  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  by  which  the  variety  will 
always  be  preferved. 
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ThcBAiTARD  Cassine  is  propagated  by  layers.  The 
young  fhoots  are  fit  for  this  purpofc;  and  when  they  hare 
taken  root,  if*  they  are  planted  in  pots,  and  jprotected  for  two 
or  three  winters,  until  they  are  grown  ftrong  plants,  either  in 
a  greenhpufe,  or  under  a  hotbed-frame  or  fome  cover,  there 
will  be  lefs  danger  of  lofing  them  than  by  planting  them  inv- 
mediately  in  the  nurfery,  or  where  they  are  to  remain  for  con- 
tinuance. However,  a  perfon  who  has  not  thefe  conveniences, 
mud  fit  on  the  warmed  and  beft-fheltered  fpot  he  can  find  ; 
and  having  prepared  the  ground,  let  the  layers  be  taken  from 
the  old  plants  in  the  fpring;  if  the  weather  be  moift,  it  will 
be  fo  much  the  better ;  and  let  him  plant  them  in  the  nur- 
fery, row  by  row,  at  two  feet  afunder.  In  the  fummer,  they 
mould  be  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  when  the  winter  frofts 
begin  to  come  on,  the  ground  mould  be  covered  with  peafe- 
ftraw  almolt  rotten,  old  thatch,  or  tanners  bark,  to  keep  them 
from  penetrating  the  roots.  By  this  means  many  of  the  plants 
will  be  preferved  ;  and  this  care  may  be  repeated  every  win- 
ter until  they  are  planted  out  to  (land.  But  this  is  not  fo 
good  or  fofafe  a  method  as  potting  them,  and  managing  them 
as  before  directed  ;  for  they  may  be  then  turned  out  6f  their 
pots,  when  wanted,  mould  and  all  together;  without  feeling 
the  effect  of  a  removal. 

8.  The  Laurustinvi  is  one  of  thegreateft  ornament*  of 
our  gardens  in  the  winter  months,  not  only  as  it  is  a  fine  ever- 
green, but  becaufc,  during  that  feafon,  it  will  either  be  in  full 
blow,  or  e!fe  exhibit  its  flowers  and  buds  in  large  bunches 
ready  to  burft  open,  in  fpite  of  all  weather  that  may  happen  ; 
and  the  boldntfs  of  thefe  buds,  at  a  time  when  other  flowers 
and  trees  fhrink  under  oppreffive  cold,  is  matter  of  wonder  and 
pleafure.  There  are  many  varieties  of  Laurujlinus\  but 
thofe  mod  remarkable  are,  The  Narrow-leaved  Launtfthius. 
The  Broad- leaved  Laurujlbius.  The  Hairy-leaved  Lauruftiuuu 
The  Shining-leaved  LauruJUnm.  The  Silver-ftriped  £*«• 
ruftinu*.     The  Gold-ftriped  Laurufiinus. 

The  Narrow  leaved  Lauru/Iinus  is  fo  called  becaufe,  of  all 
the*  forts,  the  leaves  of  this  are  fmalleft.  It  is  generally  plant- 
ed among  the  low  fhrubs ;  tho*  w,e  have  known  it  trained  up 
againft  a  wall  to  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet  high.     It  produces 
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it*  branches  irregularly,  which  will  grow  fo  thick  and  dofe  as 
Co  form  a  bufh  ;  fcr  it  hath  that  appearance  when  planted 
fingly  in  open  quarters.  The  bark  in  fummer  is  green,  and 
often  a  little  hairy  and  glandulous  ;  in  winter  it  is  frequently 
of  a  dark- brown  colour.  The  leaves  grow  by  pairs,  (landing 
oppofite,  on  ftrong  and  very  tough  footftalks.  They  are  of  an 
oval  figure,  and  their  edges  are  entire.  Their  upper  furface 
U  fmooth,  and  of  a  ftreng  green  colour  ;  but  their  under  is 
lighter,  and  a  little  hairy ;  and  they  are  at  all  feafons  very  or- 
namental. The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  umbels,  and 
are  well  known.  It  generally  will  be  in  full  blow  in  January, 
February,  March,  and  April ;  during  which  time  it  will  be 
covered  with  bloom,  caufing  a  delightful  effeft. 

The  Broad-leaved  Laurujiinus  differs  from  the  former  fort, 
in  that  the  leaves  are  broader,  and  the  roots  proportion  ably 
ftronger.  It  will  arrive  to  a  greater  height  than  the  other  forts, 
and  the  umbels  of  the  flowers  are  larger,  though  they  will 
not  be  produced  in  fuch  plenty  ;  it,  ncverthelefs,  makes  an 
excellent  figure. 

The  Hairy -leaved  Launtjlinus  is  as  free  a  mooter  as  the  other, 
and  the  leaves  are  frequently  as  large,  and  differs  from  that  in 
fcarctly  any  thing  but  that  the  leaves  are  hairy ;  the  young 
fhoots  alfo  are  hairy  to  a  great  degree.  In  this  refpeft  it  makes 
a  fmall  variety,.  It  flowers  like  the  other  forts  j  but  blpws 
rather  later  than  thofe. 

f  he  Shining-leaved  Laurvfilnus  is  iljll  of  about  the  fame 
growth,  and  the  leaves  are  large  and  fair.  They  are  of  an  oval 
figure-;  and  their  upper  and  under  furfaccs  are  both  fhining, 
though  their  under  is  veined,  and  of  a  paler  green.  It  differs 
onjy  in  that  tl^e  leaves  and  young  moots  are  fmooth,  fhining, 
and  free  from  hairs ;  and  being  of  this  lucid  green,  force  ef- 
tcem.     It  generally  flowers  later  than  the  firft  two  forts. 

The  Miv  variegated  forts  are  only  one  or  other  of  the  above 
forts,  flriped  with  white  or  yellow  ;  though  the  forts  ftriped 
with  Silver  we  have  met  with  have  been  the  Broad-leaved  kinds ; 
but  the  Gold-ftriped  forts  have  always  been  the  firft,  or  Narrow- 
leaved  kind,  with  leaves  flriped  or  blotched  with  yellow  ;  and 
on  thefe  accounts,  thofe  who  are  fond  pf  variegated  plants 
CQVet  them  in  their  collection. 
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All  thefe  forts  are  cafily  propagated  ;  for  if  in  winter  a 
little  mould  be  any-how  thrown  amongft  the  young  branches, 
they  will  flrike  root,  and  be  good  plants  by  the  next  autumn. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  plants,  however  carelefsly  the  mould  be 
thrown,  will  grow,  it  is  not  here  recommended  to  the  Gardener 
to  pra&ife  that  cuftom  ;  it  is  expected  that  he  be  always  neat 
in  all  his  work ;  it  is  mentioned  here  only  to  fhew  what  taay  be 
done ;  but  let  him  gently  lay  the  branches  down,  drip  off 
fome  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  with  his  hand  draw  the  mould 
amongft  the  young  ihoots,  and  leave  them  neated  up,  as  if  a 
workman  had  been  there  ;  and  thefe  will  be  all  good  plants 
by  the  autumn,  the  ftrongeft  of  which  maybe  fet  out  to  remain, 
whilft  the  youngeft  may  be  planted  out  in  the  nurfery,  at  fmall 
diftances,  .to  gain  ftrength. 
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Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  P cntandria  Monogynia :  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  one  female  :  There  arc  five 
Species  ;  three  of  which  will  bear  our  open  air. 

i.  Vinca  Major:  The  Large-leaved  Pervinca  or 
Periwinkle;  a  Jbrub  or  climber ;  native  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain. 

2.  Vinca  Minor:  The  Small-leaved  Pervinca  cm- 
Periwinkle,  or  the  Common  Periwinkle;  a  cltmber^ 
native  of  Germany,  France,  and  England, 

3.  Vinca  Lutca:  The  Yellow  Pervinca,  or  Peri- 
winkle; a  climber  \  native  of  Carolina. 

1.  The  Large  Green  Periwinlke  has  fmooth  (talks  of 
a  pale  green  colour,   which,   if  fupported,  will  arife  to  about 
four  or  five  feet  high  ;  but,  unfupported,  the  tops  turn  again 
at  about  two  feet  high,   and  thus  at  a  diftance  form  the  ap- 
pearance 
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poaraace  of  a  round  evergreen  (hrub,  of  that   low  fize ;  and 
Mr  hen  they  are  designed  for  this,    the  fuckers  mud  be   always 
feaken  off,  otherwife  they  will  foon  form  themfelves  into  a  pret- 
ty large  bed  ;  for   they  will  fend  out  thefe   at    foroe  diftance 
4Dm  tho  rotten  plant,  and  the  very  tops  bending  to  the  ground 
■will  often  take  root,  which,   unlefs  taken  away  or  prevented, 
will  foon  fpread  abroad,  and   take  off  the  fhrub-like  appear- 
ance of  the  plant.    The  leaves  are  of  a  delightful  evergreen, 
.and  itand  oppofite  by  pairs  on  ftrong  footftalks.    Their  edges 
me  entire,  and  they  are  of  an  oval  heart-(haped  figure.     They 
are  fmooth  and  fhining,  and  very  ornamental  in   the  winter 
months.    The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings   of  the 
Ibtlks,  aim  oft  all  the   year  round  ;  are  blue ;   but  there  will 
be  fometiraes  white  ones  feen  amongft  them.     They  are  com- 
pofed  of  one  petal,  ftanding  fingly  on  upright  footftalks.     The 
tube  is  narrow,  and  nearly  of  a  funnel  fhape  ;   but  their  brim  is 
Urge  and  fpreading,  fo  as  to  form  a  pretty  large  well-looking 
flower. 

z.  The  Common  Green  Periwinkle  has  fmooth  green 
flalks,  'like  the  former,  though  they  are  much  more  weak  and 
flender,  and  will  trail  along  the  ground,  and  ftrike  root  at  al- 
-anoft  every  joint:  fo  that  they  will  foon  run  a  great  way,  their 
^general  furface  putting  on  a  kind  of  rock-work-like  appearance; 
though  if  they  are  planted  near  other  fhrubs,  'they  will  rife  to 
two  or  three  feet  high,  and  will  caufe  a  pretty  look  amongft 
them  this  way.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  mining 
green  colour-  They  are  of  an  oval  figure,  their  edges  are  en- 
tire, and  they  ftand  oppofite  by  pairs  on  ftrong  fhort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  compofed  of  one  petal.  They  fpread  open  at 
the  rims,  and  grow  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former,  though  they  are  much  fmaller  ;  and  as 
they  are  not  fo  fubjecl  to  flower  in  winter,  that  is  another  rea- 
son for  their  being  held  lefs  valuable. 

•The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 

The  Green  Periwinkle  with  Blue  Flowers. 

The  Green  Periwinkle  with  White  Flowers. 

The  Green  Periwinkle  with  Double  Blue  Flowers. 

The  Green  Periwinkle  with  Double  White  Flowers, 
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The  Green  Periwinkle  with  Double  Purple  Flowtrs. 

The  Gold-ftriped  Periwinkle  with  White,  Blue,  and  Doable 
flowers. 

The  Silver-Ariped  Periwinkle  with  White,  Blue,  andDouble 
Flowers. 

All  thefe  forts  are  vanities  of  the  Common  Periwinkle  ;  tho' 
they  may  differ  in  the  colour  or  properties  of  the  flowers.  Of 
the  variegation  of  the  leaves.  The  White-flowering  Peri- 
winkle is  this  very  fort,  only  the  flowers  are  white ;  the  Double 
Periwinkle  is  the  fame  fort,  only  the  flowers  are  double  and  of 
a  reddifh  colour  ;  the  Gold-ftriped  Periwinkle  is  alfo  this  fort, 
$nly  the  leaves  are  beautifully  variegated  with  a  gold  colour ; 
and  the  Silver-ftriped  with  that  of  filver  :  the  variegations 
are  fo  completely  done,  and  their  {tripes  fo  little  fubje&  to 
vary  or  run  away,  that  they  are  highly  efteemed  amongft  the 
variegated  tribe.  There  are  Double  Blue  and  Double  White 
flowers  belonging  to  both  thefe  forts  ;  and  thefe  are  all  the 
hardy  varieties. Nature  affords  us  from  this  genus. 

3.  Yellow  Periwinkle  has  a  twining  (lender  (talk,  which 
twifls  about  whatever  is  near  it.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  and 
not  much  unlike  thofe  of  fome  of  our  willows.  The  flowers  are 
both  fingle  and  double  ;  and  thus  continue  in  fucceffion  from 
June  to  the  end  of  fummer.  This  fpecies  mud  have  a  warm 
light  foil,  and  a  well-flieltered  fituation. 

The  propagation  of  thefe  forts  maybe  eafily  feen  to  be 
not  very  difficult.  With  regard  to  the  firft  fort,  the  fuckers  it 
naturally  fen4s  out  may  be  taken  up  and  multiplied  at  plea- 
fure ;  and  the  ends  of  the  ihoots  that  turn  again,  and  Alike 
root  into  the  ground,  will  be  good  plants  when  taken  off: 
Nay,  the  very  cuttings  will  grow ;  fo  that  any  defired  num- 
ber of  thefe  plants,  be  it  ever  fo  great,  may  be  foon  obtained. 
With  regard  to  the  other  forts,  there  is  no  end  of  their  mul- 
tiplying ;  for  as  they  will  flrike  root,  if  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  ground,  at  every  joint,  one  good  plant  of  each  fort  will 
produce  a  hundred  of  the  like  in  a  feafon  or  two. 

All  thefe  forts  are  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  under  the 
drip  of  trees,  and  flourifh  in  all  foils  and  fituation? ;  no  plants 
are  more  proper  to  be  fet  among  low  or  larger  fhrubs,  either 
in  the  evergreen  or  deciduous  quarters,  to  form  tufts  or  beds 
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in  the  rcfcmblancc  of  rock-work,  or  to  be  placed  near  other 
Arabs,  by  whofe  afii (lance  their  tiender  ftalks  may  be  fup- 
fated  to  the  height  Nature  will  admit  them  to  rifef 
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JLinnban  Cfefs  and  Or4er,  Dicecia  Tctrandria:  Male  flowers 
containing  four  parts,  and  female  flowers  containing  one 
part ;  upon  diftindt  plants  :  There  are  nine  Species  ;  one  of 
them  common  in  many  parts  of  this  ifland : 

Vi  8  c  u  li  Album  :  The  Misi^etoe;  a  par  optical  plant  ; 
aative  of  England  and  mod  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Misletoe  is  a  Angular  plant,  It  will  grow  upon  treei 
Only ;  more  cfpecially  upon  the  Crab,  the  Hawthorn  and  the 
Maple  :  It  is  not  unfrequent  upon  the  Afh  ;  but  feldom,  very 
feldom  indeed,  is  feen  upon  the  Oak  ;  and  but  rarely  upon  the 
Willow.  It  has.  a  thick  flefhy  leaf  Handing  ftifF  upon  the 
twigs,  which  are  green  and  forked.  The  whole  of  the  plant 
it  of  a  green  colour,  and  of  the  lhrubby,  bufhy  kind,  rifing  in 
numerous  Items ;  dividing  into  forked  branches ;  and  thefe 
again  into  forked  twigs,  thickfet  with  leaves.  This  thickens 
the  general  furface  of  the  plant,  and  forces  it  into  a  fpherical 
or  more  generally  a  hemifpherical  form.  A  tree  thickly  Mat- 
tered with  this  plant,  has  fomewhat  the  appearance  at  a  did 
tance  as  if  overgrown  with  Ivy.  The  Mifletoe,  however,  is  of 
a  lighter  green  than  the  Ivy  ;  efpecially  when  full  of  berries, 
which  are  of  a  light  tranfparent  Pea-green  colour,  and  about 
the  fize  of  the  common  Field  Pea ;  but  when  full  ripe  they 
become  paler,  taking  the  appearance  of  white  currants.  The 
pulp  is  vifcid  in  the  extreme,  being  of  the  confidence  of  thick 
gum-water.  Each  berry  inclofes  one  vetch -like  feed.  In  the 
cyder  counties  the  Mifletoe  is  a  mifchievous  intruder  upon  the 
Apple-tree ;  fo  much,    that   were  not  the  Farmers  to  cut  it 
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out  every  three  or  four  years,  or  as  often  as  neceflary,  it 
would  deflroy  the  tree.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  Crab-trees, 
especially  in  or  near  woods,  entirely  killed  by  this  truly  para- 
fitical  plant.  This  is  a  curious  facl  in  Nature,  and  affords 
ample  fubjecl  for  reflection.  The  Mifletoe  may  be  faid  to  be 
a  fuperior  order  of  Plants  ;  for  like  the  animal  creation  it  feeds 
not  upon  the  j  uices  of  the  earth,  but  upon  thofe  of  vege- 
tables. This,  added  to  its  fuppofed  medicinal  qualities, 
affiiled,  probably,  in  rendering  it  facred  among  the  antient  Rri- 
tons ;  efpecially  when  found  growing  upon  the  Oak  ;  which 
tree  they  alfo  held  facred. 

The  propagation  of  this  Plant  is  fuppofed  to  be,  na* 
turally,  by  the  Mifletoe  Thrufhes,  which  delight  in  ks  glu- 
tinous berries,  and  which  in  autumn,  the  feafon  of  their  be- 
coming ripe,  repair  in  flights  to  the  places  where  the  Mifletoe 
abounds.  It  feems  to  remain  unafcertained  whether  the  feed 
be  conveyed  in  the  fecces  of  the  bird,  or  whether,  flicking  to  its 
beak  among  ft  the  glutinous  matter,  the  bird  in  cleaning  its 
beak  wipes  it  off  upon  the  branch  of  the  tree  it  happens  to 
perch  upon.  This  laft  is  the  more  probable  fuppofition  ;  as  it 
has  been  found,  that  by  flriking  the  feeds  upon  the  clean  fmooth 
part  of  the  bark  of  fome  or  all  of  the  trees  above  mentioned, 
this  plant  may  be  artificially  propagated.  We  do  not  learn, 
however,  that  the  attempt  has  yet  teen  fuccefsful  upon  the 
Oak  or  the  Willow.  It  feems  probable  that  the  Bird,  in 
wiping  its  beak  acrofs  the  branch,  ripples  the  cuticle  or  outer 
rind;  and  this  ought  perhaps  to  be  copied  in  attempting 
artificial  propagation.  In  places  where  this  plant  is  un- 
known, the  cultivation  of  it  would  add  a  flriking  variety  to 
fhubbcry-quarters. 
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Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Didynamia,  Angiofpermia. 
Each  flower  contains  four  males  and  one  female ;  two  of  the 
males  being  longer  than  the  other  two  ;  and  the  feeds  being 
covered.  There  are  eight  Species;  one  only  of  which  is 
proper  for  our  Collection  : 

Vitex  Agnufcaftus :  The  Agnuscastus,  or  the  Trbr 
of  Chastity;  a  deciduous  JJjrub  ;  native  of  marfhy,  moift 
places  in  fome  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

The  Tree  of  Chastity  (being  held  by  the  antients  as 
conducive  to  that  amiable  virtue)  affords  two  varieties  : 

The  Broad-leaved  Chalte-tree. 

The  Narrow-leaved  Chafte-trce. 

One  defcription  will  nearly  ferve  for  both  forts  ;  though  •  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  the  Narrow-leaved  fort  will  grow  to 
be  the  talleft.  The  branches  are  produced  from  the  bottom 
and  fides  of  the  ftalk.  They  are  very  pliable,  and  the  joints 
are  long.  It  is  difficult  to  exprefs  the  colour  of  #the  bark.  To 
*ay  it  is  grey  is  not  proper  ;  and  to  fay  it  is  brown  is  not 
true  ;  it  is  of  a  colour  between  both,  though,  in  different 
foils,  the  bark  of  fome  trees  will  be  of  a  darker  colour  than 
others.  The  leaves  are  digitated,,  being  compofed  of  feveral 
folioles,  which  fo  unite  at  their  bafe  in  one  common  foot  ftalk 
as  to  refemble  an  open  hand.  Thefe  folioles  s  are  of  a  dark- 
green  colour  ;  and  their  number  is  uncertain  ;  being  five,  {ix, 
fcven,  and  fometimes  eight.  They  are  narrow,  and  the 
longeft  grow  always  in  the  middle,  whilft  the  fhorter  occupy 
the  outfides.  This  character  is  common  to  both  the  forts ; 
though  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  folioles  of  the  Broad-leaved 
fort  are  both  fhorter  and  broader,  which  occafions  its  being  fo 
called.  Their  edges  are  alfo  ferrated,  whilft  thofe  of  the  Nar- 
row-leaved are  in  tire ;  and  in  this  the  molt  important  diffe- 
rence of  thefe  plants  confifts.  The  flowers  of  both  forts  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  whorledfpikes.  Thefe 
fpikes  are  pretty  long,  and  their  colour  is  that  of  a  bluifh  pur- 
ple. 
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pie.  They  appear  in  September  and  October ;  and  arc  not 
Succeeded  by  feedi  in  England.  Each  individual  flower  is 
inconfiderable  ;  but  the  whole  fpike  makes  a  good  (how  ;  and 
the  circumftances  of  the  flowers  being  produced  late,  even 
often  when  mod  other  flowers  are  over,  as  well  as  being  alfo 
very  fragrant,  greatly  heighten  their  value.  The  early  frofts 
often  deflroy  the  beauty  of  thefe  fpikes>  before  and  when  they 
are  in  full  blow  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  their  ornamental  fruit 
feldocn,  if  ever,  fucceeds  them. 

There  is  a  variety  of  each  kind  with  white  flowers. 

The  propagation  of  thefe  forts  is  eafily  done,  either  by 
layers  or  cuttings,  /.  The  young  moots  being  layered,  any 
time  in  the  winter,  will  have  roots  by  the  autumn  following  ; 
though  it  will  be  proper  not  to  take  them  up  until  the  fpring, 
as  they  fhoot  late  in  the  autumn,  and  have  often  their  ends 
deftroyed  by  the  frofts.  When  this  work  is  deferred  till  the 
fpring,  all  the  killed  ends  may  be  taken  off ;  and  all  danger  from 
fevere  frofts  being  over,  they  will  meet  with  no  check  in  their 
preparing  to  moot.  The  removing  of  thefe  trees  in  the  fpring, 
however,  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary ;  for  it  may  be  done  any 
time  in  the  winter,  though  the  cutting  off  the  dead  ends  fhould 
be  deferred  until  the  latter  end  of  March,  when  they  fhould  be 
gone  over  with  the  knife,  and  cut  down  to  within  an  eye  or 
two  of  the  ground,  whether  planted  in  nurfcry-lines,  or  finally 
fet  out  to  ftand.  2.  Plenty  of  plants  may  be  foon  raifed  by 
cuttings.  About  the  middle  of  March  is  the  beft  time  for 
planting  them ;  and  they  fhould  be  fet  in  a  fhady  border  of 
good  light. garden-mould.  Nothing  but  weeding,  and  now 
and  then  watering,  will  be  required  all  fummer  ;  though  if  the 
place  is  not  naturally  well  fheltered,  they  muft  be  defended 
from  black  frofts  by  flicking  plenty  of  furze-bufhes  all  around 
them.  If  this  be  judicioufly  done,  it  will  takeoff  the  keen 
edge  of  fro  fly  winds,  fufficiently,  and  will  occafion  mtoch  left 
trouble  and  expence  than  reed-hedges,  &c.  All  thefe  plants 
are  very  hardy  ;  but  they  require  this  protection,  to  prefcrre 
the  young  moots.  Here  they  may  grow  until  they  are  fully 
planted  out ;  and  if  it  be  a  moid,  Hght,  rich  foil,  and  £ 
wellrfheltered  fituation,  they  will  like  it  the  better,  . 
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Linn e an  Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Monogynia :  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  one  female :  There  are  eight 
Species;  four  of,  which  are  adapted  to  ornamental  planta- 
tions : 

i.  Vitis  Lahrufia:  The  Wild  Virginia  Grape;  a 
climber  ;  native  of  many  parts  of  North  America. 

2.  Vitis  Fulpina:  The  Fox  Grape  $  a  climber ;  native  of 
Virginia. 

3.  Vitis  Laciniofa:  The  Parsley-liaveo  Grapi  ;  a 
u>fy  climber ;  native  of  Canada. 

4.  Vitis  Arborea:  The  Pepper-Tree  ;  zjbrub or  climber  ; 
native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

1.  The  Wild  Virginia  Grape,  if  defired  for  its  climb* 
ing  property,  mould  be  planted  among  pretty  large  trees  or 
flirabs ;  for,  by  the  aflilUnce  of  its  well-holding  tendrils,  it 
will  arrive  to  a  great  height ;  and  if  the  (limbs  that  grow  near 
it  be  low-growing  ones,  it  will  entirely  over-top  them ;  and  ia 
fummer,  its  leaves  being  large,  aim  oft  conceal  them  from  the 
fight.  Thefe  large  ornamental  leaves  have  their  edges  in- 
dented, and  are  nearly  divided  into  three  lobes,  though  they 
are  of  a  hcart-fhaped  appearance  ;  and  downy  on  their  under 
fide*  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches,  like  the  other 
fpecies  of  the  Vine  ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  round,  rough- 
flavoured,  black  fruit. 

2.  The  Fox-Grape.  The  name  of  this  fpecies  naturally 
brings  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  grapes  to  the  memory  ;  and  it 
is  very  common  for  thofe  who  are  not  (killed  in  the  hiftory  and 
nature  of  plants,  to  aflc  if  this  fpecies  is  not  poflefled  of  more 
excellent  properties,  or  produces  more  dcfirable  fruit,  than  mod 
of  the  other  forts  of  the  vine  ;  whereas,  alas !  this  fort  is  call* 
ed  the  Fox-Grape  from  the  ill  flavour  of  its  fruit,  which  is  like 
the  fcent  of  a  fox,,  and  which  name  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia, 
where  it  grows  naturally,  have  given  it  on  that  account.  Il 
mull,  like  the  former,  be  planted  among  largifli  trees ;  for  it 
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^hl  over- top  the  fmall  ones.  The  leaves  are  large,  fmooth  on 
both  (ides,  of  an  heart-fhaped  figure,  and  their  edges  are  indented. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  Vine-like  bunches ;  and  they 
are  fucceeded  by  black  fruit  of  the  above-named  difagreeable 
flavour. 

3.  The  Parsly-leaved  Graph".  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  finely  divided,  and  at  a  did  a  nee  referable  thofe  of  parfly, 
though  larger.  The  flem  is  very  thick,  and  the  (hoots  are 
ftrong ;  fo  that  when  it  is  planted  for  a  climber,  the  tailed  trees 
muft  be  appropriated  for  its  fupport ;  otherwife  it  will  be  too 
powerful  for  trees  of  lower  growth. 

4.  The  Pepper-tree  is  a  weaker  mooting  plant  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  affords  fingular  beauty  from  its  leaves.  Their 
upper  furface  is  of  a  fine  mining  green  colour  ;  their  under  ii 
paler,  and  they  are  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  folioles  of  the 
moft  elegant  and  delicate  texture.  The  moots  will  arrive  to  a 
tolerable  height  by  their  tendrils,  if  they  have  trees  near  for 
their  fupport ;  but  they  are  very  liable  to  be  killed  down  very 
low  in  fevere  winters ;  on  which  account  the  plant  mould  be 
Rationed  at  firft  in  a  well-fheltered  place.  Every  fpring  the  Gar- 
dener mould  carefully  cutofF  not  only  the  dead  (hoots,  but  fhorten 
them  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  old  wood,  which  will  make 
them  (hoot  ftronger,  and  the   leaves  will  be  larger  and  finer. 

•The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced  in  bunches  from  the 
wings  of  the  ilalks ;  but  we  have  never  yet  perceived  any  fruit  to 
fucceed  them.  The  name  Pepper-tree  is  a  cantname,  and  was 
given  it  without  any  meaning  by  the  inhabitants  where  it  grows 
naturally. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  layers,  or 
fuckers.  1.  The  cutting  muft  be  the  bottom  of  the  laft  year's 
(hoot;  and  if  there  be  a  bit  of  the  old  wood  to  it,  it  will  be  the 
better.  2.  When  raifed  from  layers,  the  young  branches 
fhould  be  pegged  down,  end  a  little  foil  drawn  over  them. 
They  will  ilrike  root,  and  Lecorrie  good  plants  by  the  feafon 
following.  3.  Suckers  may  be  taken  from  thefe  plants,  and 
immediately  planted;  or  may  be  ftt  in  the  nurfery  for  a  year, 
to  gain  (Irength  before  they  are  fet  out. 
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Linnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Diadelpbia  Decandria:  Each 
flower  contains  ten  males  and  one  female  ;  the  males  being 
joined  at  the  bafe  in  two  fets  :  There  are  two  Species;  one 
of  which  is  a  green -houfe  plant ;  the  other  is, 

Ulex  Europaus :  The  Furze,  Whin,  or  Gorse  ;  an  ever* 
green  Jbrub ;  native  of  England,  France,  and  Brabant. 

The  Furze  is  fo  extremely  common  in  this  country,  that 
how  ornamental  foever  it  may  be  in  nature,  it  cannot  with 
much  propriety  be  admitted  into  our  ornamental  plantations. 
Its  ufes  however  are  many  ;  as  a  fuel  where  wood  and  coals  are 
fcarce ;  and  as  hedge-wood  upon  light  barren  land  :  its  ufe  as 
horfe  provender  too  feems  to  be  fully  proved,  though  not  yet 
eftablifhed. 

Han  bury  enumerates  the  following  varieties ;  fome  of 
which,  if  properly  trained,  may  add  a  kind  of  fecondary  orna- 
ment to  our  grounds  and  mrubberies. 

The  White- flowered  Furze. 

The  long  Narrow-fpined  Furze. 

The  Short-fpined  Furze. 

The  large^French  Furze. 

The  Round-podded  Furze. 

The  Dwarf  Furze. 

The  Furze  is  propagated  from  feeds  fown  very  fhallow, 
in  February  or  March.     Seethe  Article  Hedges. 
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Limnean  Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Digynia:  Each 
flower  contains  five  males  and  two  females.—  Linn eus  makes 
only  three  Species  of  Ulmus  : 

1.  Ulmus 
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1.  Ulmui  CampeJIrit:  Leaves  double- fawed  ;  unequal  at 
the  bafe. 

2.  Ulmus  Americana:  Leaves  equally  fawed ;  unequal  at 
the  bafe* 

3.  Ulmui  Pumila:  Leaves  equally  fawed}  equal  at  the 
bafe. 

Miller  enumerates  fix  Species  : 

"  I.  Ulmus  Campeftris  :  Elm  with  oblong  acute-pointed 
leaves,  which  are  doubly  fawed  an  their  edges,  and  unequal 
at  their  bafe  ;  called  The  Common  Rough  or  Broad-leaved 
Witch  Elm. 

2.  Ulmus  Scaler :  Elm  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are 
unequally  fawed,  and  have  leafy  empalements  to  the  flowers  % 
called  The  Witch  Hazel,  or  very  Broad-leaved  Elm  ; 
by  fome  ttnflcilful  perfons  called  The  English  Elm. 

j.  Ulmus  Sativa:  Elm  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves, 
which  are  double  fawed,  and  unequal  at  the  bafe  ;  called  The 
Small-leaved  or  Enolish  Elm. 

4.  Ulmus  Glaber:  Elm  with  oval  fmooth  leaves,  which 
are  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges ;  called  The  Smooth-leaved 
Witch  Elm. 

5.  Ulmus  Hollandica:  Elm  with  ova!  acute-pointed  rough 
leaves,  which  are  unequally  fawed,  and  a  fungous  bark ;  called 
The  Dutch  Elm. 

6.  Ulmus  Minor:  Elm  with  oblong  fmooth  acute-point- 
ed leaves,  which  are  doubly  fawed  ;  called  The  Smooth 
Narrow-leaved  Elm,  and  by  fome  The  Upright  Elm." 

Thefe  fix  fpecies  of  Miller  are  all  of  them  comprehended 
in  the  Ulmus  Campeftris  of  Linneus;  fo  that  Miller  is 
filent  as  to  the  fecond  and  third  fpecies  of  Linneus  ;  and  fo 
is  Hanbury,  who  only  treats  botanically  of  one  fpecies; 
namely,  the  Ulmus  Campeftris  of  Linneus  :  He  neverthelefs 
enumerates  feven  sorts  : 

1.  The  true  Englifh  Elm. 

2.  The  Narrow -leaved  Cornilh  Elm. 

3.  The  Dutch  Elm. 

4.  The  Black  WorcefteWhire  Elm. 

5.  The  Narrcw-lcaved  Wych  Elm, 

6.  The 
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6.  The  Broad-leaved  Wych  Elm. 

7.  The  Upright  Wych  Elm. 

In  another  part  of  his  work  he  fays,  €t  It  would  be  endlefs* 
as  well  as  needlefs,  to  enumerate  the  forts  of  Elms :  I  have 
counted  in  my  time  more  than  twenty,  in  woods,  hedges,  &c. 
that  have  fell  in  my  way  when  in  queft  of  plants."  The  fad 
is,  no  genus  of  plants  whatever  is  more  incomprehenfible  to 
the  Botanift-than  the  Ulmus ;  for  although  we  fee  among  the 
Cultivated  Elms  of  this  country,  individuals  as  different  from 
each  other  as  are  fome  individuals  of  di Hindi  genera,  yet  every 
man  who  has  attended  clofely  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  Elms  grow- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  muft  have  obferved  fuch 
a  chain  of  intermediate  kinds  as  renders  clarification  extremely 
difficult ;  and  muft  frequently  have  met  with  an  individual, 
which  he  was  puzzled  to  find  a  name  for.  Linneus,  no  doubt, 
having  experienced  this,  lumped  the  whole  mafs  of  cultivated 
Elms  in  one  fpecies, —  The  Ulmui  Campeftris : —  and  as  a 
Botanist  he  may  be  right :  as  Planters,  however,  we  muft 
beg  leave  to  attempt  a  feparation  ;  and  yet  we  are  obliged  to 
confefs,  that  we  cannot  defcrlbe  more  than  two  olvioujly  diftinft 
varieties.  With  refpeft  to  the  fecond  and  third  fpecies  of 
Linneus,  we  take  it  for  granted  they  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced, or  are  but  little  known,  in  this  country  (if  we  are 
wrong,  we  beg  to  be  fet  right) :  We  therefore  proceed  to 

Ulmus  Campeftris :  The  Cultivated  Elm;  a  tall  Jeci- 
du§us  tret ;  found  growing  more  or  lefs,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
varieties,  in  hedges  about  villages,  in  mofl  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Cultivated  Elm.  Notwithflanding  the  chain  of 
varieties  abovementioned,  if  we  examine  the  two  extremities, 
we  fhall  find  two  plants  very  different  from  each  other  in  their 
general  appearance  •  and  fufficienJy  diftinft  in  the  analyfis  to 
be  confidered,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  diftindl  fpecies : 
The  leaf  of  the  one  is  nearly  oval,  with  an  obtufe  lance-like 
point;  that  of  the  other  nearly  circular,  favinga  narrow 
(lender  point,  growing  as  it  were  out  of  the  periphery  of  the 
circle.  The  membrane  of  the  one  is  grofs  and  rigid,  of  the 
other  comparatively  thin,  delicate,  and  fupple  :  When  held 
againft  a  ftrong  light,  the  former  appears  opake ;  the  latter, 
comparatively  tranfparent.  The  nerves  of  that  are  flronger, 
fet  clofer,  and  run  more  parallel ;  of  tbisa  more  flendcr,  fewer 
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in  number,  and  divide  more  into  branches*  TZvi/,  in  its  general 
appearance,  bears  feme  refemblance  to  the  leaf  of  the  Chefnut; 
j/j/i,  a  very  rtrong  one  co  that  of  the  Hazel.  The  branches  of 
the  Coarfe-Ieaved  fort  are  clean,  ftraight,  and  (lender,  with  a 
filvcry  bark  ;  thofe  of  the  Fine-leaved  kind  more  divided,  run 
fhorier  lengths,  and  are  covered  with  a  lefs  delicate  bark.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  latter  is  more  upright,  being  eaiily 
trained  to  a  great  length  of  ftem  ;  that  of  the  former  is  to 
divide  into  fpreading  arms,  and  when  attempted  to  be  trained 
up  with  a  tall  ftraight  ftem,  generally  grows  ftooping  with  a 
nodding  head  like  the  panicles  of  an  oat.  The  Coarfe-Ieaved 
kind  matures  its  feed  in  this  ifland,  and  is  probably  a  native  ; 
the  Fine-leaved  fort  feldom  if  ever  perfects  its  feed  with  us,  and 
is  probably  an  exotic. 

We  therefore  proceed  to  treat  feparately  of  thefe  two  forts  * 
confidering  the  intermediate  kinds  as  fubordinate  varieties  of 
thefe  two  : 

i.  The  Coarse-leaved  Elm, or  the  Chefnut- leaved  Elm,, 
or  the  Broad- leaved  Elm,  or  the  Wych  Elm,  or  the  North  - 
country  Elm. 

2.  The  Fine-leavbd  Elm,  or  the  Hazel  -leaved  Elm,  or 
the  Narrow-leaved  Elm,  or  the  South-country  Elm. 

i.  The  Coarse-lea  vhp  Elm  will  grow  to  a  very  great  fize. 
Mr.  Marfham  mentions  a  Wych   Elm  by  Bradley  Church  in- 
Suffolk,  which  in  1754  meafured  (at  five  feet  high)  twenty, 
five  feet  five  inches  and  a  half,  and  in    1767  twenty-fix  feet 
three  inches.     The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  of  Elm  have  been 
already  defcribed  to  be  of  an  oval  figure,  with  a  thick  membrane 
and  ftrong  nerves ;  their  fiae  varies  with  the  individuals  they 
grow  upon,  fome  trees  of  this  fpecies  bearing  leaves  confiderably 
fmaller  and  much  narrower  than  thofe  of  fome  individuals  of  the 
Hr.  zeMeaved  fort :  The  common  diftin&ion  therefore  of  thefe 
two  kinds  of  Elms  into  Broad-leaved  and  Narrow-leaved  is  al- 
together, improper — their  figures  forbid  it :  It  would  be  equally^ 
proper  to  diftinguim  an  oval  from  a  circle,  by  calling  the  for- 
mer broad,  and  the  latter  narrow. 

The  outline  or  general  appearance  of  this  tree  is  fometimes 
ftrongly  featured,  coming  near  to  that  of  the  Oak :  In  general, 
however,  it  is  liable  to  be  ragged,  rather  than  irregular,  and  in 
point  of  ornament  is  fre^ujently  exceeded   by  -the  Lime,  the 
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feech,  and  its  filler  tree  the  Fine-leaved  Elm.  Its  ufes  are 
many.  The  whole  tribe  of  Elms  have  a  peculiar  excellency 
by  which  they  Hand  alone,  and  are  rendered  in  a  great  meafure 
independent  of  other  woods.  The  Oak  is  pre-eminent  for 
durability,  the  A(h  for  toughnefs,  the  Beech  for  clofenefs  of 
texture  and  cleannefs  of  grain,  and  the  Elm  for  its  tenacity  or 
adheiive  quality,  being  lefs  liable  to  be  fplit  than  other  woods : 
This  renders  it  Angularly  ufefnl  for  many  important  purpofes. 
The  keels  of  (hips  are  now  almoil  univerfally  laid  with  Elm, 
and  fometimes  the  gunwales,  efpecially  of  (hips  of  war,  are 
made  of  this  wood  ;  it  being  lefs  liable  to  fplinter  off  in  attion 
even  than  Englifh  Oak ;  as  keels  made  of  this  wood  are  lefs 
apt  to  fplit  in  taking  the  ground.  Another  very  important 
life  of  Elm  is  for  naves  of  wheels  of  carriages  of  every  kind, 
whether  of  ufe  or  of  pleafure.  There  is  a  fort  in  Yorkftiire 
peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpofe,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Nave»Rlm\  it  is  of  the  Coarfe-leaved  kind. 

The  Coarfe-leaved  Elm  may  be  propagated  from  feeds,  or 
by  layering.  Hanbury  fays,  "  In  order  to  propagate  them 
by  layers,  proper  (tools  for  the  purpofe  mud  be  firft  obtained ; 
to  procure  which,  let  a  piece  of  good  ground  be  double  dug, 
and  plant  Elms  of  about  four  or  five  feet  high  over  it,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  ten  feet :  If  they  make  good  (hoots  in  the  firft 
year  after,  they  may  be  cut  down  early  in  the  fpring  following ; 
if.  not,  they  (hould  remain  two  years  before  they  are  headed 
for  (tools  ;  which  (hould  be  by  cutting  them  down  to  within 
half  a  foot  of  the  ground.  After  they  are  cut  down,  they  • 
ihould  be  fuffered  to  grow  undifturbed  for  two  years:  The 
ground  between  the  (tools  mult  be  dug  in  the  winter,  and  con. 
itantly  hoed  as  the  weeds  arifc  in  the  fummer ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  that  is  two  years,  the  branches  growing  from  thefe 
itools  will  be  fit  for  layering ;  which  may  be  performed  thus: 
Excavate  a  piece  of  ground  wide  enough  to  receive  a  whole 
branch,  and  let  the  hollow  be  about  half  a  foot  deep ;  then 
fpla(h  the  branch  with  a  knife,  near  the  body  of  the  (tool,  that 
its  head  may  be  more  readily  brought  into  the  prepared  place : 
Next,  thruft  an  hooked  (tick  into  the  ground,  to  hold  it  clofe; 
take  off  all  the  fuperfluous  branches,  which  crofs  and  would 
otherwife  incommode  thofe  that  are  to  be  continued.  After 
this,  cut  all  the  remaining  young  branches  acrofs  half  through 
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With  the  knife ;  tarn  the  edge  towards  the  end,  flitting  it  abottt 

half  an  inch.     When  this  is  dene  on  all  the  young  branches, 

the  mould  fhould  be  gently  put  amongfl  them,  and  every  one  of 

them  mould  have  their  ends  bent  towards  the  (tool,  that  the  flit 

may  be  open.     Laftly,  having  the  whole  vacuity  filled  with  its 

own  mould,  fmooth  and  even,  take  the  end  of  each  twig  off  that 

peeps  above  the  ground,  down  to  one  eye,  and  the  branch  it 

layed,  and  will  afford  yon   as  many  plants  as  there  are  bods 

peeping  out  of  the  ground.     Proceed  in  like  manner  to  the 

ether  branches  of  the  fame  ftool,  then  to  the  next  ftool  in  order, 

and  fo  on  until  the  whole  bufinefs  of  layering  is  finifhed.     By 

the  autumn  following,  thefe  layers  will  have  taken  root,  and 

many  of  them  will  have  made  a  fhoot  of  near  a  yard  in  length. 

It  is  now  neceffary  to  take  them  from  their  (tools,  and  plant 

them  in  fome  double-dug  ground  in  the  nurfery.     They  fhould 

be  fet  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  diftance  allowed  them 

from  each  other  in  the  rows  ought   to  be  a  foot  and  a  half. 

Here  they  may  Hand  till  they  are  planted  out  where  thej  arc 

to  remain,  with  no  farther  trouble  than  digging  the  ground 

between  the  rows  every  winter,  and  in  the  fummer  carefully 

watching  thofe  which  (hoot  out  two  branches  at  the  head,  and 

nipping  the  wcakeft  of  them  off.     After  the  layers  are  taken 

up,  the  (tools  mult  have  all  the  wounded  parts,  occafioned  by 

the  former  fplafhing,  taken  away ;  the  old  branches  alfo  fhoold 

be  cut  off,  pretty  clofe  to  the  (tern  ;  and  in  the  fpring  they  will 

begin  to  (hoot  out  frefli  branches  again,  for  a  fecond  layering, 

which  will  likewife  be  ready  to  have  the  fame  operation  per* 

formed  the  fecond  year  after :  and  thus  may  this  layering,  be 

perfermed  on  thefe  (tools  every  other  year.  ■  But  nurferymen 

u  ho  would  raife  great  quantities  of  trees  this,  way,  fhould  be 

provided  with  two  quarters  of  (tools,   to  come  in  alternately, 

fb.  that  from  one  or  other  of  them  they  may  annually  receive  a 

crop."     We  have  given  Mr.  Hanbury's  method  in  his  < 

words,  in  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  in  the  falleft  i 

his  method  of  layering* 

His  method  of  propagating  the  Elm  from  feeds,  we  alfir 

give  at  length ;  for  the  Elm  (landing  next  to  the  Oak  at  the 

beginning  of  his  book,  he  has  treated  more  fully  of  that  article 

thai:  any  other  (the  Oak  only  excepted),  and  frequeatry  refers 
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to  it  in  the  courfc  of  his  work.  He  fays,  "  Let  the  feeds  be 
gathered  the.  beginning  of  June,  it  being  the  time  when  they 
are  full  ripe.  When  gathered,  fpread  them  three  or  four  days 
to  dry ;  for  if  they  were  to  be  fown  immediately  after  they  were 
gathered,  they  would  rot.  Having  been  fpread  about  that 
time,  and  the  mould,  which  ought  to  be  frefh  and  good,  being 
in  readinefs  for  their  reception,  mark  out  your  beds  four  feet 
wide,  and  let  the  alleys  between  them  be  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
two  feet  broad.  Rake  the  mould  out  of  the  beds  until  they  are 
about  an  inch  deep ;  riddle  that  which  came  out  of  the  beds 
into  them  again,  until  the  bottom  of  each  bed  is  raifed  half  an 
ineh(z»f.  half  filled)  wjth  riddled  mould;  then  gently  prefs 
the  mould  down  with  the  back  of  the  fpade,  and  fow  the  feeds 
thinly  all  over  it  with  an  even  hand,  covering  them  down  with 
fine  .earth  about  half  an  inch  deep.  When  the  feeds  are  all 
fown  this  way,  the  beds  {hould  be  hooped,  and  covered* with 
mats,  to  be  (haded  in  that  hotfeafon  of  the  year  ;  and  they  (hould 
alfo  fometimes  be  refrefhed  with  water  :  Part  of  the  young 
plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  month,  orfooner ;  the  others  not 
till  the  fpring  following.  From  the  time  the  feeds  are  fown  to 
their  appearance  above  ground,  whenever  rain  falls,  be  care/ul 
to  uncover  the  beds,  and  as  ready  to  cover  them  again  when  the 
fcorching  beams  of  the  fun  break  out,  Aboiit  the  end  of  Auguft, 
the  mats  mould  be  wholly  taken  away,  that  the  plants  may  be 
hardened  againlt  winter  :  The  fpring  following,  a  frefh  breed 
will  prefent  themfelves  among  thofe  that  came  up  the  fummef 
before.  All  the  fummer  following  they  (houkl  be  conftantly 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  watered  as  often  as  dry  weather  (hall 
render  it  necefl'ary ;  and  in  October  or  fpring  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  nurfery,  at  the  diftance  before  prefcribed  for 
'the layers,  and  afterwards  (hould be  managed  like  them." 

2.  The  Fine-i  eaved  Elm  will  alfo  grow  to  a  great  height 
and  considerable  bulk  :  We  do  not  however  rind  any  tree  of  this 
kind  upon  record.  The  largeft  Elms  we  have  feen,  of  the  Fine* 
leaved  fort,  grow  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter.  There  are  fevcral 
in  theparimof  Church-down  which  girt,  at  five  feet  high,  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet.  But  the  fined  Elm  in  the  Vale  (lands  in  the 
road  between  Cheltenham  and  Tewkefbury, — within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Boddington  Oak  (See  Qitercus).  It  i$ 
known  by  the  name  of  Piffb's  Elm  ;  and  the  turnpike  gate, 
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the  fence  belonging  to  which  is  fattened  at  one  end  to  this  tree, 
takes  its  name  from  it ;  being  called  "  Piffe's  Elm  'Pike." 
The  fmalleft  girt  of  this  tree,  which  falls  about  five  feet  high, 
is  at  prefent  (1783)  exactly  fixteen  feet.  At  ten  feet  high  it 
throws  out  large  arms,  which  have  formerly  been  lopped,  but 
which  now  are.  furnifned  with  tree-like  (hoots,  riling,  by  eftima- 
tion,  to  feventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  with  an  extent  proporti- 
onable, exhibiting  all  together  the  grandeft  tree  we  have  feen;  — * 
not  fo  much  from  its  prefent  iize,  as  from  that  fullnefs  of 
growth  and  vigour  which  it  now  wears.  There  is  an  Elm  of 
the  Small-leaved  fort  in  Hyde  Park  whofe  Hem  is  larger  than 
this ;  but  it  is  hollow,  its  head  much  impaired,  and  is  a  mere 
dotard  compared  with  Piffe's  Elm ;  which .  we  mention  'the 
rather' as  it  may  be  a  tree  in  ages  to  come,  and*  (landing  as  it 
does  in  a  well-foiled  country,  may  fwcll  out  to  twice  its  prefent 
iize. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  of  Elm  have  been  already  fully 
defcribed ;  it  remains  only  to  obferve,  that  notwith (landing 
we  are  accuftomed  to  fee  trees  of  this  fcrt  trimmed  up  to  mere 
maypoles,  or  at  bed  with  clofe  afpiring  heads,  yet,  if  planted 
fingly  and  fuffered  to  form  their  own  head,  they  will  take  an 
outline  equal  to  that  of  the  Beech  or  the  Linden  ;  and  where  an 
immediate  object  or  fkreen  is  wanted,  the  Elm  has  two  material 
advantages :  it  may  be  removed  when  of  a  great  fize,  and  its 
growth  is  quicker  than  that  of  any  other  tree  which  is  equally 
ornamental.  The  ufes  of  this  fpecies  of  Elm  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  Coarfe-leaved  kind ;  and  in  places  where  bricks  are 
rendered  dear  by  a  want  of  a  proper  fupply  of  fuel,  as  in  Surry 
and  Kent,  great  quantities  of  this  Elm  are  cut  up  for  duds  and 
weather-boarding  for  the  (ides  of  barns,  (tables,  and  even 
dwelling-hou  fes ;  and  in  the  fouthern  counties  in  general  it  is 
much  ufed  in  carpenter's  work  of  all  kinds  as  a  fubditute  for 
Oak. 

'  The  propriety  of  planting  the  Elm  depends  entirely  upon 
the  foil :  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  plant  it  upon  light  fandy 
land.  There  is  not,  generally  fpeaking,  a  good  Elm  in  the 
whole  county  of  Norfolk.  By  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  iize 
of  a  man's  waift  they  begin  to  decay  at  the  heart,  and  if  not 
taken  at  the  critical  time,  they  prefently  become  ufelefs  as  ' 
timber.    This  is  the  cafe  in  all  light  foils :    it  is*  in  ftiff  (Irong 
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land  which  the  Elm  delights.  It  is  obfervable,  however, 
*hat  here  it  grows  comparatively  flow.  In  light  land,  efpe- 
Adly  if  it  be  rich,  its  growth  is  very  rapid  ;  but  its  wood  it 
light,  porous,  and  of  little  value,  compared  with  that  grown 
upon  ftrong  land  ;  which  is  of  a  clofer  ftronger  texture,  and,  at 
the  heart,  will  have  the  colour  and  aim  oft  the  heavinefs  and  the 
kardnefs  of  iron  :  On  fuch  foils  the  Elm  becomes  profitable, 
and  is  one  of  the  four  Cardinal  Trees  which  ought  in  preference 
JQ  all  others  to  engage  the  Planter's  attention. 

The  method  of  propagatinc  this  fpecies  of  Elm  is  prin- 
cipally by  layering  (in  the  manner  already  defcribed) ;  the 
feeds  not  coming  to  perfe&ion  here.  Han  bury  recommends 
in  very  llrong  terms  the  grafting  what  he  calls  the  True  En- 
glifh  Elm  upon  the  Wych  Elm  ;  which  he  fays  has  a  ftronger 
and  more  porous  root,  and  will  thrive  upon  poorer  land.  Hit 
reafoning,  however,  feems  to  flow  from  a  theory  perhaps  ill 
grounded,  rather  than  from  pra&ice.  Neverthelefs,  as  he 
feems  to  have  taken  particular  pains  in  drawing  up  directions 
for  this  operation,  we  will,  for  reafons  already  afligned,  tran- 
fcribe  them  at  length.  t€  The  (locks  for  the  purpofe  fhould 
be  the  Broad-leaved  Wych  Elm,  which  mud  be  raifed  from 
the  feed,  and  planted  out  as  before.  When  they  have  grown 
two  years  in  the  nurfery,  they  will  be  of  proper  iize  to  re- 
ceive the  graft ;  and  the  laft  week  in  January  is  the  beft 
time  for  the  work.  If  a  large  quantity  of  Elxn  flocks  are  to  be 
grafted,  procure  fix  men  in  readinefs  for  the  purpofe.  The 
bofinefs  of  the  firft  man  is  to  take  the  mould  from  the  item  of 
the,  ftocks,  with  a  fpade,  down  to  the  root,  laying  the  top  of 
the  root  bare;  the  next  man  is  to  follow  him  with  a  fliarp 
pruning-knife,  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  ftocks,  and  leaving 
the  flumps  to  be  grafted  only  about  two  inches  above  the 
root;  the  third  man  is  the  grafter  himfelf,  who  having  his 
grafts  cut  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  all  of  the  young 
wood,  and  fuch  as  has  never  bore  lateral  branches,   in  a  difh, 

.  takes  out  one  of  them,  and  holding  it  in  his'  left  hand,  the 
taper  end  being  from  him,  with  the  knife  that  is  in  his  right 
he  takes  off  a  flope  about  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  long  ; 
and  if  the  grafter  be  an  artift,  it  will  be  cut  as  true  as  if 
wrought  by  a  plane.     This  done,  he  makes  a  fmall  cut  acrofs, 
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nearly  at  the  top  of  the  dope,   and  then  proceeds  to  prepare 
the  flock  to  receive  it,  which  is  effe&ed  by  (loping  off  a  fide  of 
it,  of  the  fame  t  length  with   the  (loped  graft,   that  the  parts 
may  fit  as  near  as  poflible.     He  then  makes  a  cut  nearly  at  the 
top  of  the  (lock  downward,   to  receive  the  tongue  he  had  made 
in  the  graft ;  and  having  properly  joined  them,   he  proceeds 
to  the  next*     After  the  grafter,  follows  a  perfon  with  bafs 
matting,  cut  into  proper  lengths ;  and  with  thefe  he  ties  the 
grafts  pretty  clofe  to  the  (lock.     The  fifth  man  brings  the  day, 
which  fhould  have  been  prepared  a  week  or  longer  before,  and 
well  worked  and  beaten  over,  mixed  with   a  fourth   part  ef 
horfe^dung,  and  fome  chopped  hay,   in  order  to  make  it  hang 
the  better  together :    with  this  he  furrounds  the  graft  and  the 
(lock.     Ladly,  the  fixth  man  comes  and  clofes  the  clay,  fo 
that  there  may  be  no  probability  of  its  being  warned  off.     Two 
or  three  rows  being  grafted,  let  an  additional  hand  or  two  be 
employed,  either  in  drawing  the  earth  up  above  the  clay,  fo 
that  it  may  be-  wholly  covered,  or  digging  the  ground  between 
the  rows,  and  levelling  it  fo  that  nothing  of  the  performed 
work  may  appear,  except  the  tops  of  the  grafts,  above  ground* 
The  danger  of  froil  renders  this  precaution  highly  neceffary  5 
for  if  it  (hould  be  delayed  a  night   or  two,   and  (harp  frofts 
fhould  happen,    the  clay  will  mod  of  it  fail  off,  and  thus  the 
work  will  require  to  be  repeated  ;  whereas,  when  it  is  lapped 
warm  in  the  manner  directed,   there  will  be  no  danger  of  fach 
an  accident.     A  good  workman,   with  the  above-mentioned 
neceffary  affiflance,  will  graft  about  fifteen  hundred  (locks  in  a 
day.     In  the  fpring,  the  buds  will  fwell,  difclofe,   and  (hoot 
forth  nearly  as  foon  as  thofe  of  the  tree  from  which  they  were 
taken.     By  the  latter  end  of  June,  they  will  be  (hot  a  foot 
and  half,  when  they  (hould  be  freed  from  the  clay ;    the  mat- 
ting (hould  be  alfo  taken  off,  and  themfelves  left  to  fport  at  eaft 
with  all  the  vegetative  powers.     At  this  time,  of  thofe  which 
have  put  forth  two  (hoots,  the  weakeft  (hould  be  taken  up,  to 
flrengthen  the  other,   and  to  lighten  the;  heatf,  which  would 
otherwife  be  fubjed  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds.     By 
autumn  the  (hoot  will  have  grown  about  a  yard  in  length  ;  and 
in  the  winter  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows.     In  this  place 
$hey  may  remain  till  they  are  of  a  fize  to  be  planted  out  fbi 
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continuance,  with  no  other  trouble  than  what  was  directed  for 
the  layers ;  namely,  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds,  digging 
between  the  rows  in  the  winter ;  at '  the  fame  time  taking  off 
all  very  large  fide-branches  ;  and  in  the  fummer  pinching  off 
fiich  young  fhoots,  in  the  head,  as  may  have  a  tendency  td 
make  the  tree  become  forked.  This  practice  of  grafting  will 
be.found  a  valuable  improvement  of  the  Englilh  Elm,  if  we 
coniider  the  nature  of  the  Wych  Elm,  on  which  it  is  grafted. 
Firft,  the  Wych  Elm  will  not  only  grow  to  the  largeft  fize  of 
all  the  forts,  but  will  grow  the  fafteft.  However,  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  we  examine  the  root,  which  we  fhall  find 
mofe  fibrous,  and  the  pores  larger  and  in  greater  numbers  than 
in  any  of  the  other  Elms.  Now,  as  all  roots  are  of  a  fpongy 
nature,  to  receive  the  juices  of  the  earth  for  the  nourifliment 
and  growth  of  the  tree,  that  tree  muft  neceflarily  grow  the 
fafteft  whofe  root  is  moft  fpongy  and  porous ;  and  therefore  the 
true  Englilh  Elm,  being  fet  upon  the  rpot  of  the  Wych,  z 
greater  quantity  of  nutriment  is  received  from  the  earth  for  its 
encreafe,  in  proportion  as  the  root  of  the  Wych  Elm  is  more 
fpongy  and  porous  than  that  of  its  own  fort.  Thus  the  En~ 
gliih  Elm,  on  this  bafis,  will  arrive  at  timber  many  years  fooner 
than  thofe  raifed  by  layers,  and  be  alfo  forced  to  a  greater 
fize.  If  we  confider  too  that  the  roots  of  the  Wych  Elm  will 
imbibe  fuch  juices  as  are  proper  for  the  growth  of  its  own  forts, 
timber  thus  raifed  muft  be  better,  as  the  wood  of  the  Wych 
Elm  is  fo  excellent  in  its  kind  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  all 
the  other  kinds." 

See  more  of  the  Elm  under  Woodland.  « 


ZANTHOXYLUM. 

Linn e an  Clafs  and  Order,  Dicecta  Pentanirla  :  Male 
flowers  containing  five  parts,  and  female  flowers  containing 
one  part ;  upon  diftind  plants.  There  are  two  S p e  c  1  e s  :  one 
pf  which,  with  due  care,  may  be  enured  to  this  climate. 

Zak- 
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ZanthoxylumC^  Herculis:  TIicToothache-Tiiee  ; 
a  deciduous  Jbruh ;  native  of  Jamaica,  Carolina,  and  Pennfyl~ 
vania. 

The  Toothache-Tree  (fo  called  from  its  bark  being 
faid  to  be  efficacious  in  that  complaint)  will  grow  to  the  height 
of  about  twelve  feet  The  bark  is  rough,  and  armed  with 
fhort  thick  fpines.  The  leaves  are  its  greateft  ornament ;  for 
they  are  pinnated,  are  of  a  fine  dark-green  on  their  upper  fur- 
face,  and  yellowifh  underneath,  and  grow  without  order  on 
the  brariches.  The  folioles  are  fpear-fhaped,  long  ;  four  or 
five  pair  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  and  the  whole  leaf  has 
much  the  refemblance  of  thofe  of  the  Maftich  tree.  The  ~ 
flowers  come  out  in  loofe  panicles,  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  little  figure,  having  no 
petals,  though  the  coloured  fegments  of  the  calyx  have 
been  taken  for  petals.  They  are  fucceeded  by  roundiih 
capfulcs,  containing  the  feeds,  which  hardly  ever  ripen  in 
England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  genus,  with  leaves  compofed  of 
oval,  oblong  folioles,  which  have  prickly  mid-ribs/  This 
difference  is  permanent  from  feeds.  They  are  numbered  in 
the  nurferies  as  two  diftinft  forts;  the  firft  is  called  the  Len- 
tifcus-leaved  Toothache- tree  ;  the  other  the  Afh-kaved  Tooth- 
•  ache-trcc. 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  from  the  feeds,  which  we  re- 
ceive from  abroad ;  and  thefe  are  feldom  lefs  than  two,  and 
often  three  or  four,  years  before  they  come  up.  They  muft 
be%bwn  deep,  in  largifh  pots,  filled  with  a  good,  light,  fandy 
compoft  ;  and  after  that,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  into  fome 
natural  foil,  in  a  fhady  place,  and  there  left  undiftucbed,  ex- 
cept having  conftant  weeding,  during  the  next  fummer  and 
winter.  The  fpring  following  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
plunged  into  an  hotbed;  and  this  will  bring  up  many  of  the 
feeds.  They  muft  be  next  hardened  by  degrees  ;  and  after- 
wards plunged  into  their  former  ftation,  to  remain  there  until 
autumn.  In  the  enfuing  winter  they  muft  be  prefcrved  in  the 
greenhoufe,  or  under  a  hotbed-frame ;  and  in  the  fpring 
theyfhould  have  a  hotbed  as  before  ;  and  then  you  may  ex- 
pect to  fee  the  remainder  of  the  whole  crop.  The  fame  ma- 
nagement muft  be  repeated  until  the  fpring  following,    when 

they 
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they  mud  be  all  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each  be  planted 
in  a  feparate  pot.  Watering  fhould  be  given  them,  to  fettle 
the  mould  to  the  roots  ;  and  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a 
hotbed  as  before.  After  this  they  muft  be  hardened  to  the 
air,  and  fet  abroad  in  a  ihady  place.  The  plants  are  now 
raifed  ;  but  they  fhould  be  treated  as  greenhoufe-plants  for  two 
or  three  years  after ;  when,  in  fome  fpring,  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  with  their  mould,  into  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  places  allotted  them 
fhould  be  naturally  warm  and  well-fheltered ;  for  although 
they  are  tolerably  hardy  when  old,  they  require  protection  at 
firft ;  and  with  this,  nothing  but  the  fevereft  winters  can  de- 
ftroy  them. 
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TIMBER  is  the  great  and  primary  objed  of 
planting.  Ornament,  abftradted  from  utility, 
ought  to  be  confined  within  narrow  limits.  Indeed, 
in  matters  of  planting,  cfpecijdly  in  the  taller  plan- 
tations, it  were  difficult  to  fcparate  entirely  the  idea 
of  ornament  from  that  of  ufe.  Trees  in  general 
are  capable  of  producing  an  ornamental  effedt; 
and  there  is  no  tree  which  may  not  be  faid  to  be 
more  or  lefs  ufeful.  But  their  difference  in  point 
of  value  when  arrived  at  maturity  is  incomparable ; 
and  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  plant  a  tree 
whofe  charadteriftic  is  principally  ornamental,  whea 
another  which  is  more  ufeful  and  equally  orna- 
mental may  be  planted  in  its  ftead. 

Therefore,  previous  to  our  entering  at  large  upon 
the  bufinefs  of  planting,  it  will  be  proper  to  en* 
deavour  to  fpecify  the  trees  moft  ufeful  to  be  plant- 
ed. In  attempting  this  we  muft  look  forward, 
and  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  fpecies  and  propor- 
tional quantities"  of  Timber  which  will  hereafter 
be  wanted,  when  the  trees  now  to  be  planted  fhall 
have  reached  maturity.  To  do  this  with  a  degree 
of  certainty  is  impoffible :  Cuftoms  and  fafhions 
alter  as  caprice  and  neceffity  diftate.  All  that  ap- 
pears capable  of  be}ng  done  in  a  matter  of  this 
nature  is,  to  trace  the  great  outlines,  and,  by  obferv- 

ing 
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ing  what  has  been  permanently  ufeful  for  ages  paft, 
judge  what  may,  in  all  human  probability,  be  alfo 
ufeful  in  ages  to  come. 

Ships,  Machines,  and 

Buildings,  Utensils, 

have  been,  are,  and  moft  probably  will  continue  to 
be,  the  confumers  of  Timber  in  this  country.  We 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  come  at  the  principal 
materials  made  ufe  of  in  the  conftrudtion  of  thefe 
four  great  conveniencies  of  life.  Indeed,  whilft 
mankind  remain  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  civilization 
and  refinement,  they  are  necejfaries  of  life  which  can. 
not  be  difpenfed  with  ;  and  are  confequently  objects 
which  the  planter  ought  not  to  lofe  fight  of,  as  they 
include  in  effedt  every  thing  that  renders  planta- 
tions ufeful ;  Fence-wood  and  Fuel  excepted. 

SHIPS  are  built  chiefly  of  Oak  :  the  keels,  how- 
ever,  are  now  pretty  generally  laid  with  Elm  ;  and 
part  of  the  upper  deck  of  men  of  war  is  of  Deal  : 
But  thefe  woods  bear  no  proportion,  in  refpedt  of 
the  quantity  ufed,  to  the  Oak.  The  timbers  of  a  ihlp 
are  principally  crooked,  but  the  planking  is  cut  out 
of  ftraight  pieces.  In  a  feventy-four  gun  (hip,  the 
crooked  and  ftraight  pieces  ufed  are  nearly  equal, 
but  the  flanking  under  water  is  of  Foreign  Oak  : 
therefore,  of  English  Oak,  the  proportion  of 
crooked  to  ftraight  pieces  is  almoft  two  to  one. 
Mafts  and  yards  are  of  Deal.  The  blockmakers 
ufe  Lignum  Vitse,  Box,  and  other  hard  woods. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  a  ftiip,  Oak  is  the  only  English 
Wood  made  ufe  of ;    and  that  of  this  Englifh  Oak, 

nearly 
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nearly  two-thirds  is  requifite  to  be  more  or  lefs 

CROOKED. 

BUILDINGS.    In  the  metropolis,  and  towns  in 
general,  Deal  is  the  prevailing  wood  made  ufe  of  by 
the  bouje- carpenter :  fome  Oak  is  ufed  for  faflies,  alfo 
for  window,  and  door-frames,  and  fome  for  wall- 
plates  ;  but  in  places  fituated  within   the  reach  of 
wafer-carriage,  Deal  is  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  prevalent :  Neverthelefs,  there  are  many 
krfand.part's  of  the  country  where  the  houfe-carpen- 
ters  ftill'  continue  to  work   up  great  quantities  of 
Oak  and  Elm.  The  joiner  and  the  carver  fcarcely  ufe 
any  other  wood  than  Deal,  except  in  fome  inland 
and  well-wooded  diflridts,  where  Oak  is  ftill  in  ufe 
for  floors  and  ftair-  cafes.     Through  the  kingdom 
at  large,    perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  timber  ufed 
in  the  conliru&ion  of  buildings  is  Foreign  Deal. 
MACHINES.     This  clafs  comprehends  Mills 
and    other   Machines  of   Manufactory,    Car- 
riages  of  burden   and  pleaiure,  Implements  of 
Husbrandrv,  with  the  other  articles  necefTary  in 
rural  affairs. 

The  millwright's  chief  material  is  Oak  (As 
to  the  implements,  utenfils,  and  machines  of  manu„ 
fa&ory,  they  are  infinite,  and  various  kinds  of 
wood  are  worked  up  in  making  them). 

The  waggon  and  cart-wright  ufes  Oak  for 
bodies,  Ash  for  fhafts  and  axles,  Elm  for  naves* 
and  fometimes  for  fellies  and  linings. 

The  plow-i&righfs  fheet  anchor  is  Ash  :  in 
fome  counties  Beech  is  fubftitutcd  in  its  (lead,  for 
every  thing  but  plow-beams. 

The 
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The  coachmakers  ufe  Ash  for  poles,  blocks, 
fplinter-bars,  &c.  Elm  for  naves ;  generally  Ash 
for  fpokes  and  fellies ;  and  Rattan  *  for  pannels. 

Gates  and  Fences  are  made  of  Oak:  and  Deal  ; 
fometimes  of  Ash,    Elm,  Maple,  &c.   but  ptfts 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  univcrftlly  of  Oak. 
%  Ladders,   of  Deal,  Oak,  &c. 

Pumps  and  Water-Pipes,   of   Oak,    Elm,   Al- 

BER. 

Wooden  Bridges,  River  Breaks,  and  other  Water- 
works, principally  Oak  ;  fome  Elm  and  Alder 
under  water. 

UTENSILS.     Under  this  head  we  clafs  Fur, 
kiture,    Cooper's  Ware,   Mathematical  In- 
struments, Trunks,  Packing-Cases,   Coffins, 
&c.  &c. 

The  cabinet-makers9  chief  woods  are  Mahogany 
and  Beech  ;  next  to  thefe  follow  Dutch  Oak 
(Wainfcot)*  Deal,  Elm  ;  and  laftly  Walnut- 
tree,  Cherry-tree,  Plum-tree,  Box,  Holly, 
Yew,  and  a  variety  of  woods  for  inlaying  and 
cabinets.  In  fome  country  places  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  English  Oak  is  worked  up  into 
tables,  chairs,  drawers,  and  bedfteads;  but  in  Lon- 
don, Beech  is  almoft  the  only  Englifh  wood 
made  ufe  of  at  prefent  by  the  cabinet  and  chair- 
makers. 

Coopers;— Oak  (and  fome  Chesnut)  for  large 
cafks  and  veffels :  Ash  for  dairy  utenfils,  butter- 
firkins,  flour-barrels,  &c.  Oak  for  well-buckets 
and   water-pails,  and   in   fome   places   for  milk- 

•  The  Mahogany  of  the  Bahama-Wands* 
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piils  and  other  dairy  vcffels  :    Beech   for  foap 
firkins,  &c. 

Turners  -,— principally  Beech  for  large  ware,  if 
Beech  is  to  be  had  ;  if  not*  Sycamore,  or  other 
Clean-grained  wood  :  Box,  Holly,  &c.  for  fmaller 
uteftfih. 

Mathematical  inftrument-makers  ;  —  Mahogany, 
Box,  Holly. 

Trunk-makers ; — Dial. 

Packing-cafes  \ — alfo  Deal. 

Coffins ; — Oa£,  Elm,  Deal. 

And  finally,  the  lajl:makers,  who  work  up  no 
inconfiderable  quantity  of.  wood,  ufe  Beech  for 
lafts;  Alder  and  Birch  for  heels,  patten-woods, 
&c. 

We  do  not  deliver  the  foregoing  fketch  as  a  per- 
fectly corredt  account  of  the  application  of  woods 
in  this  country  :  The  attempt  is  new,  and  that 
which  is  new  is  difficult.  We  have  not  omitted  to 
confult  with  profeffional  mm  upon  the  fubjedt ;  and 
we  believe  it  to  be  fufficiently  accurate  for  the 
purpofe  of  the  planter.  If  we  have  committed  any 
material  error,  we  afk  to  be  fet  right.  We  do  not 
wifh  to  defcend  to  minutiae  :  it  would  be  of  little 
fignification  to  the  planter,  to  be  told  what  toys 
and  toothpicks  are  made  from  :  it  is  of  much  more 
importance  to  him  to  know,  that,  of  English 
Woods,  the  Oak  is  moft  in  demand,  perhaps  three 
to  one, — perhaps  in  a  much  greater  proportion ; 
that  the  Ash,  the  Elm,  the  Beech,  and  the  Box, 
follow  next ;  and  that  the  Chesnut,  the  Walnut, 
and  the  Prunvs  and  Pinus  tribes  are  principally 
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valuable  as  fubftitutes  for  Oak  and  Foreign  Tim- 
ber* It  likcwife  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place 
to  mention,  that  the  Oak,  though  of  flower  growth 
than  the  Afh,  the  Elm,  the  Beech,  the  Larch,  the 
Firs,  and  the  Aquatics,  is  nearly  of  twice  the  value 
of  any  of  thefe  woods  at  market;  therefore,  in  a  pri- 
vate and  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  Oak  is  the 
moft  eligible  tree  to  be  planted :  in  a  public 
light,  it  rifes  above  comparifom 
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THE  raifing  of  Live  Hedges  and  Hedge^ 
row  Timber  conftitutes  no  inconfiderable 
part  of  the  bufinefs  of  planting.  The  value  of  good 
Hedges  is  known  to  every  hufbandman ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  complaints  againft  Hedge-row 
Timber  as  being  liable  to  be  knotty,  &c.  the 
quality  of  the  timber  itfelf  is  not  queftioned :  its 
faultinefs  arifes  wholly  from  an  improper  treat- 
ment of  the  tree,  and  not  from  the  fituation  of  its 
growth.  Indeed,  we  are  clear  in  our  opinion,  that, 
under  proper  management,  no  fituation  whatever 
is  better  adapted  to  the  valuable  purpofe  of  raifing 
Ship-timber  than  Hedges:  The  roots  have  free 
range  in  the  adjoining  inclofures,  and  the  top  is 
expofed  to  the  exercife  of  the  winds,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  fpace  to  throw  out  lufty  arms,  and  form,  at  a 
proper  height,  a  fpreading  head.  Thus  quicknefs  of 
growth,  with  ftrength  and  crookedness  of  Timber, 
are  at  once  obtained. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  injury  refulting  from 
woody  Hedge-rows  to  arable  inclofures ;  but  every 
man  experienced  in  rural  matters  mult  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  well-trained  Timber-trees,  but 
high  Hedges  and  low  Pollards,  which  are  the  banc 
of  corn-fields.  Thefe,  forming  a  high  and  impervi- 
ous barrier,  preclude  the  air  and  exercife  fo  efien- 
tiai  to  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal,  creation  : 
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in  Norfolk,  lands  thus  encumbered  are,  with  great 
ftrength  and  propriety  of  expreffion,  faid  to  be 
wood-bound.  Befides,  Pollards  and  low-fpreading 
trees  are  certain  deftru&ion  to  the  Hedge-wood 
which  grows  under  them. 

Neither  of  thefe  evils,  however,  refult  from  tall 
Timber-oaks,  and  a  Hedge  trimmed  down  to  four 
or  five  feet  high  :  a  circulation  of  air  is,  in  this  cafe* 
rather  promoted  than  retarded  ;  and  it  is  well  knowa 
that  a  trimmed  Hedge  will  thrive  perfeftly  well 
under  tall  ftemmed  trees,  Oaks  more  efpecially. 
We  will  therefore  venture  to  recommend,  fox  arable 
inclofures,  Hedges  trimmed  to  four  or  five  feet  high, 
>*vith  Oak  timbers  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet 
Item. 

But  for  grafs  lands,   higher  Hedges  are  more 
eligible.    The  graffes  affeft  warmth,  which  pro^ 
motes  their  growth,    and  thereby   increafes  their 
quantity,    though   their  quality  may  be   injured.  ^^ 
Befides,  a  tall  fence  affords  ihelter  to  catcle,  pro-     , 
tided  it  be  thick  and  clofe  at  the  bottom ;  other-   -^> 
wife,  by  admitting  the  air  in  currents,  the  blaft  \mT„ 
rendered  ftill  more  piercing.     The  (hade  of  tre^^5 
is  equally  friendly  to  cattle  in  fummer,  as  thic^£ 
Hedges  are  in  the  colder  months ;  therefore,  in  C^c 
Hedges  of  grafs  inclofures,  we  wifli  to  fee  the  #OL«fc 
wave  its  lofty  fpreading  head,  whilft   the  HecXg-^ 
itfelfis  permitted  to  make  its  natural  fhoots:   re- 
membering, however,  that   the  oftener  it  is  cu*t 
down  the  more  durable  it  will  be  as  a  fence,  am^d 
the  better  Ihelter  it  will  give  to  cattle  ;  more  efp^. 
cially  if  the  fides  be  trimmed  the  firft  a#d  k<w±<i 
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years  after  cutting,  in  order  to  give  it  an  upright 
tendency,  and  thicken  it  at  the  bottom. 

Upon  bleak  hills,  and  in  expofed  fituations,  it  is 
well  to  have  two  or  even  three  rows  of  Hedge- 
wood,  about  four  feet  apart  from  each  other  j  the 
niiddle  row  being  permitted  to  reach,  and  always 
remain  at,  its  natural  height ;  whilft  the  fide-rows 
are  cut  down  alternately  to  give  perpetual  fecurity 
to  the  bottom,  and  afford  a  conftant  fupply  of 
materials  for  Dead-hedges  and  other  purpofes  of 
Underwood. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  fketch  of  our  ideas 
as  to  the  different  kinds  of  Hedges  moft  eligible 
to  be  raifed,  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the  method  of. 
tf  tiling  them.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  proper  ttf 
ccmfider, 
'   i.  The  woods  moft  eligible  for  Hedges. 

2.  The  time  and  manner  of  planting  them. 

3.  The  manner  of  defending  the  young  plants. 

4.  The  method  of  cleaning  and  training  them. 

5.  The  after-management. 

i.The  Species  of  Hedge  Wood  depends  infome 
meafure  upon  foil  and  fituation.  That  which  is  pro* 
ptr  for  a  found  foil  in  a  temperate  fituation,  may 
.not  be  eligible  for  a  marih  or  a  mountain  :  and 
indeed  a  fence  may  be  formed  of  any  tree  or  ftrong 
flrfub,  provided  it  will  thrive  in  the  given  fituatidri» 
Ncverthelefs,  there  are  fome  fpecies  much  moid 
eligible  than  others ;  we  particularize  the  following  1 

:  The  Hawthorn. 

..  The  Crab-Tree. 

:  The  Aquatic  Tribe. 
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The  Holly, 

The  Furze. 

The  Hawthorn  has  been  confidered,  during  time   - 
immemorial,    as  the   wood  moft  proper    for  live 
fences.      This  pre  eminence  probably  arofc  from 
the  feedling-plants   being  readily  colle&ed  in  woods 
and  waftes ;  the  method  of  railing  them  in  feed- 
beds  being  formerly,  and  indeed  in  fome  parts  ofT 
the  kingdom  even  to  this  day,  but  little  pra&ifed. 
The  longevity  of  the  Hawthorn,  efpecially  if  it  be 
frequently  cropped,    and  its  patience  in  cropping; 
its  natural  good  qualities  as  a  live  fence,  and  its 
ufefulnefs  as  affording  materials  for  dead  hedges, 
are  other  reafons  why  it  has  been  univerfally  adopt- 
ed.  Another  advantage  of  the  Hawthorn— It  will 
grow  in  almoft  any  foil,  provided  the  fituation  be 
tolerably  dry  and  warm.    However,  if  the  foil  hath 
not  a  degree  of  richnefs  in  itfelf,  as  well  as  a  genia- 
lity of  fituation,  the  Hawthorn  will  not  thrive  fuffi- 
ciently,    nor  make    a   progrefs   rapid  enough,  to 
recommend  it,  in  preference,  as  a  hedge-wood. 

The  Crab-tree,  amongft  the  deciduous  tribe,  ftands* 
next :  indeed,  taken  all  in  all,  it  may  be  faid  to 
rival,  if  not  to  exceed,  the  Hawthorn  itfelf.  Its 
growth  is  confiderably  quicker,  and  it  will  thrive 
in  poorer  foils  and  in  bleaker  fituations ;  and  altho' 
it  may  not  be  fo  thorny  and  full  of  branches  as  the 
Hawthorn,  yet  it  grows  fufEciently  rugged  to  make 
an  admirable  fence.  Add  to  this,  tho*  its  branches 
may  not  be  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  Hawthorn  for 
jhooting  dead-hedges,  they  undoubtedly  afford  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  Jlakes;    and  no   wood 
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whatever  (the  Yew  perhaps  only  excepted^  affords 
better  flakes  than  the  Crab-tree.  The  feedling 
.plants  too  are  readily  raifed,  as  the  feeds  of  the 
Crab  vegetate  the  firft  year.  We  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  force  down  the  Crab-tree  upon  our 
Reader,  as  being,  in  a  general  light,  preferable  to 
the  Hawthorn  :  we  wilh  only  to  ftate,  impartially, 
their  comparative  value  ;  leaving  him  to  confult 
his  own  fituation  and  conveniency,  and,  having  fo 
done,tpjudge  for  himfelf.  Neverthelefs,  from  what 
has  been  adduced,  we  may  venture  to  conclude* 
that  upon  a  barren  foil*  and  in  a  bleak  fituation* 
the  Crab-tree,  as  a  hedge-wood,  claims  a  preference 
to  the  Hawthorn. 

The  Aquatics.  As  the  Crab  excels  the  Haw- 
thorn upon  bleak  barren  hills,  fo  the  Aquatics 
gain  a  preference  in  low  fwampy  grounds  :  foraltho* 
the  Hawthorn  delights  in  a  moift  fituation,  yet 
much  ftagnant  water  about  its  roots  is  offenfive  to 
it.  Of  the  Aquatics,  the  Alder  feems  to  claim  a 
preference ;  its  growth  is  more  forked  and  fhrubby 
than  that  of  the  Poplar  or  Willow  ;  and  its  leaves 
are  particularly  unfavory  to  cattle.  In  point  of 
ornament,  however,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  Black 
Poplar,  which,  if  kept  trimmed,  will  feather  to 
the  ground,  and  form  a  clofe  and  tolerably  good 
fence. 

The  Holly.  Much  has  been  faid,and  much  has 
bten  written,  of  the  excellency  of  Holly-hedges  : 
neverthelefs,  as  fences  to  farm-inclofures,  they 
ftill  exift  in  books  and  theory  only ;  not  having 
yet  been  introduced  into  general  practice,  we  be- 
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lieve,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  fuperifc- 
rity,  however,  whether  in  point  of  utility  or  orna- 
ment, is  univerfally  acknowledged.  The  perpetual 
verdure  they  exhibit,  the  fuperior  kind  of  flielter 
they  afford  during  the  winter  months,  and  the 
everlaftingnefs  of  their  duration  (an  old  decayed 
Holly  being  an  objeft  rarely  to  be  feen  in  nature), 
all  unite  in  eftablifhing  their  excellency.  How 
then  are  we  to  account  for  the  fcarcity  of  Holly- 
hedges  ?  The  difficulty  of  railing  them  and  the 
flownefs  of  their  growth  have  been  held  out  fts 
obstacles  ;  and  fuch  they  are,  in  truth  ;  but  they 
are  obftacles  arifing  rather  from  a  want  of  proper 
management,  than  from  any  caufe  inherent  in  the 
Holly  itfelf.  Thoufands  of  young  Hollies  have 
been  deftroyed  by  being  planted  out  improperly 
in  the  fpring,  at  the  time  that  the  Hawthorn  is 
ufually  planted  :  and  the  few  which  efcape  total 
definition  by  fuch  injudicious  removal,  receive  a 
check  which  cripples  their  growth,  probably  for 
feveral  years. 

We  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  that>  by  any  treat- 
ment whatever,  the  progrefsof  the  Holly  canbe  made 
to  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  Hawthorn,  or  Crab  ; 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought,  by  reafon  o£ 
the  comparative  flownefs  of  its  growth,  to  be  raife^ 
under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  plants ;.  more  efpe- 
ci:Jly  under  the  Crab,  which,  as  has  been  obferved^ 
has  a  more  upright  tendency  thai}  the  HawthQm* 
and  confequenrly  will  afford  more  air,'  as  wejl  a* 
more  room  to  the  Holly  rificg  under  it* 
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But  whilft  we  thus  venture  to  recommend  railing 
the  Holly  under  the  Crab,  we  are  by  no  means  of 
opinion  that  it  is  difficult  to  raife  a  hedge  of  Holly 
alone.  The  principal  difadvantage  arifing  com- 
paratively from  this  pradtice  is,  that  the  dead  fence 
will  be  required  to  be  kept  up  at  leaft  ten  or  twelve 
years  inftead  ef  fix  or  feven;  in  which  time  a 
Crab-tree  hedge,  properly  managed,  may  bemade  a 
fence,  and  will  remain  fo  without  further  expence 
until  the  Holly  become  impregnable;  when  the 
Crab  may  either  be  removed,  or  permitted  to  remain, 
as  tafte,  profit,  or  conveniency  may  point  out. 

The  Holly  will  thrive  upon  almoft  any  foil  * 
but  thin-foiled  ftony  heights  feem  to  be  its  na- 
tural fituation.  We  may  venture  to  fay,  that  where 
corn  will  grow,  Holly  will  thrive  abundantly  ;  and 
Holly  hedges  feem  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  an  arable  country  :  for,  being  of  flow  growth, 
and  its  perfpiration  being  comparatively  fmall,  the 
Holly  does  not  fuck  the  land  (as  the  Countryman's 
phrafe  is,),  and  thereby  rob  the  adjoining  corn  of 
its  nourilhment,  fo  much  as  the  Hawthorn  j  which, 
if  fuffered  to  run  up  to  that  unpardonable  height, 
and  to  ftruggle  abroad  to  that  fhameful  width  at 
which  we  frequently  fee  it,  is  not  much  lefs  per- 
nicious in  its  effe&s  upon  corn-land  than  the  Afh 
itfelf. 

The    Furze  is    rather  an  afliftant  Hedge-wood 

than  a  fhrub,  which  alone  will  make  a  fence.  Upon 

light  barren  land,  however,  where   no  other  wood 

will  grow  to  advantage,  tolerable  fences  jnay  be 

made  with  Furze  alone. 

There 
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There  is  one  material  difad  vantage  of  Furze  as  a  live 
Hedge-wood ;  the  branches  are  liable  to  be  killed 
by  fevere  frofts,  efpecially  if  the  plants  be  fuffered 
to  grow  tall,  branchy,  and  thin  at  the  bottom.  It 
follows,  that  the  bell  prefervative  againft  this 
malady  is  to  keep  them  cut  or  trimmed  down  low 
and  bufhy ;  indeed,  they  are  of  little  ufe  as  a  fence, 
unlefs  they  be  kept  in  that  ftate. 

In  Norfolk  it  is  a  pra&ice,  which  of  late  years 
has  become  almoft  univerfal,  to  fow  Furze-feecJ 
upon  the  top  of  the  ditch-bank ;  efpecially  when 
a  new  Hedge  is  planted.  In  a  few  years  the  Furzes 
get  up,  and  become  a  fhelter  and  defence  to  the 
young  quick  ;  and,  aflifted  by  the  high  ditch-bank 
prevalent  in  that  country,  afford  a  comfortable 
fhelter  to  cattle  in  winter ;  befides  fupplying,  at 
every  fall,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  Farm-houfe 
fuel. 

2.The  Method  andTimeof  planting  Hedges 
come  next  under  confideration.  The  method  varies 
with  the;  foil,  and  the  time  with  the  fpecies  of  wood 
to  be  planted. 

In  a  low  level  country,  ditches  become  ufeful  as 
main-drains  to  the  adjoining  inclofures ;  but  in  a 
dry  upland  fituation,  drains  are  lefs  wanted ;  and 
here  the  Planter  has  it  in  choice  whether  he  will 
plant  with  or  without  a  ditch. 

The  prevailing  cuftom,  taking  the  kingdom, 
throughout,  is  to  plant  with  a  fhallow  ditch,  laying 
the  plants  in  a  leaning  pofture  againft  the  firft  fpit 
turned  upfide-down,  covering  their  roots  with  the 
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beft  of  the  cultivated  mould,  and  railing  a  bank 
over  them  with  the  remainder  of  the  excavated 
earth  of  the  ditch,  without  any  regard  being  had 
to  the  wetnefs  or  drynefs  of  the  fituation.  It  is  a 
ftriking  fa&,  indeed,  that  in  the  vale  of  Gloucefter — 
where  large  plots  of  naturally  rich  land  are  chilled 
^with  furface  water,  and  reduced  to  little  value 
entirely  thro*  a  want  of  proper  fewers  and  ditches — 
it  is  the  cuftom  to  plant  Hedges  with  a  paltry  grip 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep;  whilft  in  Nor- 
folk— a  dry  Tandy  country,  where  the  natural  abfor- 
bency  of  the  fub-ftratum  is  feldom  or  ever  fatiat- 
ed — it  is  the  univerfal  practice  to  raife  Hedges  with 
what  is  there  called  a  "  Six-foot  Dyke;"  and  when 
frefti-made,  they  frequently  run  from  fix  and  a 
half  to  feven  feet ;  meafuring  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  bank. 

What  may  appear  equally  extraordinary  to  the 
reft  of  the  kingdom,  the  Norfolk  Hufbandmen, 
kiftead  of  planting  the  quick  at  the  foot  of  the 
bank  among  the  corn  mould,  lay  it  in,  near  the 
top  of  their  wall-like  bank,  amongft  the  crude 
earth  taken  out  of  che  lower  part  of  the  ditch.  It 
is  no  uncommon  fight,  however,  in  that  country, 
to  fee  the  face  of  the  bank,  which  is  ufually  built 
very  upright,  waflied  down,  quick  and  all,  by 
beating  rains,  for  rods  together,  into  the  bottom  of 
the  dirch.  Neverthelefs,  if  the  plants  efcape  this 
accident,  it  is  aftoniihing  to  fee  the  progrefs  they 
Will  fometimes  make  for  a  few  firft  years  after 
planting.  But,  as  the  roots  enlarge,  they  becotrte 
confined  for  want  of  room  to  range  in ;  and  the 
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bank  naturally  mouldering  down  by  time,,  they  arc 
left  naked  and  expofed.  It  is  common  to  fee  fine 
young  plants  hanging  with  their  heads  downward 
againft  the  face  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  mould  con- 
tinuing to  crumble  away  from  their  roots,  they  at 
length  of  courfe  drop  fingly  into  the  ditch. 

If  we  examine  the  unbroken  flourifhing  Hedges 
of  that  country,  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  years 
{landing  (for  many  fuch  there  are,  efpecially  ia^ 
the  (leg  hundreds)  ;  we  ihall  find  them  firmly  root^ 
ed  amongft  the  corn-mould  at  the  foot  of  the  bank. 
Neverthelefs,  the  Norfolk  farmers  in  general  are 
fo  clofely  wedded  to  the  foregoing  pra£tice,that  no 
arguments  are  fufficicnt  to  convince  them  of  its  im- 
propriety. 

We  confefs  obrfelves  partial  to  the  fuperior  abi- 
lities of  the  Norfolk  Hulbandmen,  in  their  general 
management  of  rural  affairs ;  and  we  hold  efta- 
blifhed  practices  in  Hu(bandry  as  things  too  refpec- 
table  to  be  wholly  condemned  without  a  full  and 
candid  examination  :  we  will  therefore  endeavour, 
in  as  few  words  as  poflible,  to  place  the  Norfolk, 
practice  of  planting  Hedges  in  its  proper  light. 

There  are  not,  generally  fpeaking,  any  wood-* 
lands  in  Norfolk.  The  Hedges,  it  is  true,  efpecially 
of  the  eaftern  part  of  the  county,  are  full,  much  too 
full,  of  wood,  chiefly  Pollards.  There  arc  fome  few 
Timber-groves  fcattered  here  and  there  :  but  we 
find  none  of  thofe  extenfive  tra&s  of  Coppice  or 
underwood  in  that  county  which  we  fee  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  :  confequently,  the  planter  of 
Hedges  experiences  a  fcarcity  of  materials  for  tcnu; 
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porary  dead  fences,  having  neither  Jlakes,  eiders, 
i>or  rails,  to  make  them  with.  Fortunately  for  him* 
However,  the  foil  is  of  fuch  a  nature  (a  light  fandy 
loam  of  great  depth,  without  a  (ingle  ftone  to  check 
the  fpade),  that  by  digging  a  deep  trench,  and.raifing 
si  mound  with  the  foil,  none  of  thofe  materials  are 
■wanted.     The  face  of  the  bank  being  carried  up- 
right,   and  a  little  brulh-wood  fet  along  the  top  of 
it,  a  fufficient  fence  is  formed  ;  whilft  the  depth  of 
the  ditch  prevents  the  cattle  from  browzing  upon 
the  young  plants.     By  this  means  Hedges  are  raifed 
ia  Norfolk  at  a  trifling  expence,  compared  with  the 
great  coft  bellowed  upon  them  in  fome  counties, 
•  where  two  rows  of  polls  and  rail  s  are  ufed  by  way 
of  temporary  fences.     But  the  difficulty  in  railing  a 
Live-hedge  in  the  Norfolk  manner,  arifes  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  place  to  plant  the  Quick  in.    If  k 
be  put  in  towards  the  top  of  the  bank,  as  is  ufually 
done,  the  evil  confequences  above-mentioned  follow  : 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  laid  in  near  the  bottom, 
the  fuperincumbent  preflure  of  the  bank,  and  the 
want  of  moillure  in  this  part  of  it,   render  the  pro- 
gress of  the  young  plants  flow  for  the  firft  three  or 
four  years  ;  whilft  thofe  above,  having  loofe  made- 
ground  for  their  fibres  to  ftrike  amongft,  and  having. 
a  fufficient  fupply  of  moillure  collefted  from  every 
fhower  by  the  Brufli-hedge,  flourilh  apace;  until 
the  roots  having  grown  too  large  for  the  bank,  or 
the  upper  part  of  the  bank  itfelf  having  been  walh- 
ed  down  or  mouldered  away,   their  career  is  llopt, 
at  a  time  when  thofe  below,  having  ftruggled  thro* 
the  bank,  and  finding  an  ample  fupply  of  air,  moi- 
fture,  and  rich  cultivated  foil,  to  work  amongft,  are 
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in  their  turn  beginning  to  thrive  ;  whilfl  their  main 
roots  being  firmly  fixed  in  the  foil  itfelf,  there  is  no 
fear  of  their  afterwards  receiving  a  check. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Norfolk  method  has  its 
advantage  as  being  cheap,  with  its  difadvantages 
arifing  from  the  want  of  a  proper  place  to  put  the 
plants  in. 

This  is  eafily  obviated  by  planting  with  an 
offset  ;  that  is— inftead  of  continuing  the  face  of 
the  bank  with  one  unbroken  Hope — to  fet  it  back  a 
few  inches,  fo  as  to  form  a  break  or  fhelf,  where  the 
Quick  is  planted  ;  for  the  obvious  purpofe  of  giving 
the  young  plants  a  fufEcient  fupply  of  moifturc 
air,  and  pafturage,  until  their  roots  have  had  time 
to  extend  themfelves  to  the  adjoining  inclofures. 

This  method  of  railing  a  Hedge  is  not  a  mere 
theoretical  deduction,  but  has  been  praftifed  with 
fuccefs  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  in 
a  foil  free  from  (tones  and  other  obftru&ions  of  the 
fpade,  it  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  mod  eli- 
ble  practice. 

But  the  beft  Live-hedges  we  remember  to  havefeen 
in  any  part  of  this  kingdom,  grow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pickering,  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
fliife.      Thefe    Hedges   ftand    nearly   upon    level- 
ground,  with  little  or  no  bank  or  ditch  ;  fo  that  the 
plants  have  free  range  for  pafturage  on  both  fides;' 
the  lhallow  trenches  by  which  the  Quick  has  been 
planted  being  now  grown  up ;  having,  it  is  pro- 
bable, never  been  fcoured  out  fince  they  were  made* 
Indeed,  the  affiftance  of  a  ditch  is  not  wanted,  no 
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temporary  fence  whatever  being  reqtrifite  to  be 
made  when  the  Hedge  is  topped :  the  Items  them- 
felves  are  a  fufficient  barrier,  (landing  in  rows  like 
the  heads  of  piles,  and  in  fuch  clofe  order  that  not 
a  flieep  nor  a  hog,  nor,  in  fome  places,  even  a  hare, 
can  creep  between  them.  In  a  few  years  thofe  liv- 
ing piles  throw  out  heads  aftonHhingly  luxuriant, 
and  every  fix  or  feven  years  afford  an  ample  and 
profitable  crop  of  Brufh-wood ;  and  this  without 
any  expence  whatever  except  that  of  reaping  it : 
whereas  in  Norfolk  the  renewal  of  the  ditch  and 
bank,  when  the  Hedge  is  cut  down,  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  firft  coft ;  befides  the  difadvantage  refulting 
from  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  inclo- 
fure  on  the  ditch  fide,  and  thereby  robbing  the 
Hedge  of  half  its  natural  food. 

Therefore,  where  a  ditch  is  not  neceflary  as  a 
drain,  and  where  the  nature  of  the  fubftratum  is  fuch 
that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  funk  fufficiently  deep 
to  defend  the  young  plants — the  moft  eligible 
method,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  is  to  plant  the  Hedge 
upon  the  Level  Ground,  without  either  bank  or 
ditch,  in  the  manner  hereafter  defcribed ;  which  me- 
thod is  now  pradtifed  in  the  neighbourhood  above- 
mentioned  with  very  promifing  fuccefs. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  a&ual 
pra&ice  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of  raifing 
Hedges,   we  proceed   to  the   application. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that  there 
are  three  diftinft  methods  of  raifing  a  Live- 
kedge : 

1.  With 
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1.  With  a  ditch  and  plain  bank. 

2.  With  a  ditch  and  offset. 

3.  Upon  level  ground. 

The  firft  has  been  already  meritioncd  y  and  being 
familiar  to  every  countryman,  it  is  needlefs  to  en- 
large upon  it  here. 

The  fecond  is  to  be  pra&ifcd  in  wet  fituations 
where  furfacc-drains  are  wanted,  and  when  the  ditch 
is  neceffary  to  be  kept  open ;  and  likewife  in  dry 
fituations,  where  the  fubfoil  is  fuch  that  a  ditch 
can  be  conveniently  funk  deep  enough  to  guard 
the  young  plants  in  front  without  an  additional 
fence. 

The  manner  of  executing  it  is  this  :  The  ground 
may  either  be  prepared  by  fallowing  with  the  plow* 
or  the  work  may  be  lined  out  upon  the  unbroken 
ground.    In  either  cafe  the  plants  ihould  be  fet  upon 
the  natural  level  of  the  foil,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
three  to  twelve  inches  from  the  brink  of  the  ditch. 
This,  in  ordinary  fituations,  ihould  be  about  four 
feet,  fay  a  quarter  of  a  rod,  wide  at  the  top,  and 
being  brought  to  an  angle  at  the  bottom  (or  as  near 
an  angle  as  tools  can   bring  it),  its  flopc  or  fic^e* 
Ihould  be  about  the  fame  dimenfions  -,  the  cavity  of 
the  ditch  being  made  a3  nearly  as  may  be  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.     But  if  the  ditch  be  wanted  aSr  a 
main-drain  or  common-fewer,  its  width  ftould  be 
Confiderably  greater ;  for  in  this  cafe  ft  cannot  he 
pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  muft  therefore  have  a 
fufficicnt  width  given  it  at  the  top  to  admit  of  Its 
being  made  deep  enough  as  a  fence,  and  at  the  f^me 
time  wide  enough  at  the  bottom  to  admit:  the- given 
current  of  water.    The  bank  ihould  rife  in  frontf 
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With  a  flope  fimilar  to  that  of  the  ditch ;  but,  as 
the  back  fliould  be  carried  more  upright  at  the  foot, 
fwclling  out  full  towards  the  top,  in  order  to  admit 
the  infertion  of  a  Brufh-hedge  j  or  rather,  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  had,  a  Dwarf  Stake-and-Edder 
Hedge,  which  will  effedtually  compleat  the  fence 
to  the  bank  fide  ;  in  either  cafe,  if  any  ftraggling 
fpray  overhang  the  young  plants,  it  fliould  be  trim. 
med  off  with  fome  fharp  inftrument,  or  be  beaten 
flat  with  the  back  of  a  fliovel,  to  prevent  its  drip  from 
injuring  the  tender  fhoots. 

The  third  method,  namely,  planting  without  a 
ditch,  is  more  particularly  recommended  for  up- 
land Shallow  ftony  foils.     In  executing  this,    the 
ground  muft  be  previouily  marked  out,  from  four 
to  fix  feet  wide,    be  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth,   and 
made  perfectly  clean,  either  by  a  whole  fummer's 
fallow  repeatedly  ftirred  with  the  plow,  or  by  cul- 
tivating upon  it,  in  a  hufband-like  manner,  a  crop 
of  Turnips,  or,  which  is  perhaps  better,  a  crop  of 
Potatoes,  efpecially  if  a  little  dung  can   be  con- 
veniently allowed  them.     At  the  approach  of  win- 
ter,   tht  foil  being  fine  and  ciean,  and  the  crop,  if 
any,  off}  gather  it  up  into  a  highifli  round  ridge  or 
land,  and  thus  let  it  lie  till  the  time  of  planting . 
when, .-opening  a  trench  upon  the  ridge  or  middle  of 
the  land,  either  with  the  fpade  or  the  plow,  infert 
the  plants  upright,  filling  in  the  mould,  and  pref- 
fing  it  gently  to  the  roots  in  the  common  nurfery 
manner. 

.  The  fame  precautions  fhould  be  obferved  in 
planting  of  Quick,  which  have  been  already  recom- 
mcndecLunder  the  article  Training  up;  namely,  the 
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plants  fhould  be  fortcd  as  to  their  fize,  and  fhould 
be  either  cut  off  within  a  few  inehes  of  the  ground, 
or  be  trimmed  up  to  (ingle  ftems. 

The  diftance  fhould  be  regulated  by  the  age  and 
ftrehgth  of  the  plants  ;  from  four  to  fix  inches  is 
the  ufual  diftance;  bpt  if  the  plants  have  been  pre- 
vioufly  tranfplanted  from  the  feed-bed,  as  they 
ought  ever  to  be,  and  have  acquired  four  or  five 
years  of  age  and  flrength,  as  we  would  always  wifli 
they  fliould,  from  fix  to  nine  iiiches  is  near 
enough. 

The  ufual  time  of  planting  is  during  the  fpring 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April ;  and  for  the 
Hawthorn,  the  Crab,  and  the  Aquatics,  this  is  at 
leaft  the  moft  convenient  feafon  y  but  for  the  Holly, 
as  has  been  already  obferved  under  that  article* 
Midfummer  is    the    propereft    time  of  planting* 

Where  much  dittbing  is  required,  and  hands  fcarce, 
the  foundations  of  the  banks  may  be  laid  any  time 
in  winter,  and  left  to  fettle  until  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  raifing  Sinc.Le 
Hedges,  whether  of  Hawthorn,  Crab-tree  or  Holly  ; 
we  will  now  fay  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  method  of 
raifing  the  Holly  under  the  Crab  or  Hawthorn* 
This  may  be  done  two  ways;  either  by-fowing 
the  berries  when  the  Quick  is  planted  ;  or  by  infert- 
ing  the  plants  themfelves  the  enfuing  Midfummer* 
The  firfi;  is  by  much  the  fimpleft,  -and  perhaps  upon 
the  whole,  the  beft  method.  The  feeds  may  either 
be  fcattered  among  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  plants, 
or  be  fown  in  a  drill  in  front  of  them  ; .  and  if  plants 
of  Holly  be  put  in,  they  may  either  be  planted  be^ 
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twecn  thofe  of  the  Crab,  &c.  or  otherwife  in  front, 
in  the  Quincunx  manner;  the  tablet  of  the  offset* 
jrhen  a  ditch  is  made  ufe  of,  being  left  broad  for 

that  purpofe. 

If  the  Furze   be  made  ufe  of  as  an  affiftant 

Hedge-wood,  it  is  better  to  fow  the  feed  on  the 

Jkdck  of  the  bank  than  upon  the  top  of  it ;  for  in  this 
cafe  it  is  more  apt  to  overhang  the  young  plants  in 
the  face  of  the  bank  ;  whilft  in  the  other  it  is  better 
6tuated  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended;  namely, 
guarding  the  back  of  the  bank,  as  well  as  preventing 
its  being  torn  down  by  cattle.  The  method  of  fowing 
the  feed  is  this :  Chop  a  drill  with  a  (harp  fpade 

•  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  back  of  the  bank, 
making  the  cleft  gape  as  wide  as  may  be,  fo  as  not 

,  to  break  off  the  lip  •,  and  having  the  feed  in  a  quart 
bottle,  ftopt  with  a  cork  and  goofe-quill,  or  with  a 
perforated  woQden  ftopper,  trickle  it  along  the 
drill;  covering  it  by  means  of  a  broom  drawn  gently 
above,  and  over,  the  mouth  of  the  drill.  This  is 
better  than  doling  the  drill  entirely  with  the  back 
of  the  fpade,  the  feeds  being  fufficiently  covered 
without  being  fhut  up  too  clofe,  whilft  the  mouth 
of  the  drill  is  left  open  to  receive  the  rain-water 
which  falls  on  the  top  of  the  bank.  One  pound 
of  feed  will  fow  about  forty  ftatute   rods.      The 

.  French  feed  is  the  beft,as  the  plants  from  this  feldom 
mature  their  feeds  in  this  country,  and  coqfequently 
arc  lefs  liable  to  fpread  over  the  adjoining  inclofure. 
It  may  be  had  at  the  feed-fhops  in  London  for  about 
fifteen  pence  a-pound. 

If  a  fence  be  required  of  Fur^e  jilone,  a  ftmilar 
drill  fhould  be  lbwn  on  the  other  fide  of  the^bapk; 
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and  when  the  plants  are  grown  up,  the  fides  fhould 
be  cut  alternately. 

Thus  much  as  to  planting  the  Fence  ;  we  now 
proceed  to  the  method  of  planting  Hedge-row 
Timber.  It  has  already  been  given  in  opinion, 
that  ho  fituatibn  whatever  is  better  adapted  to  the 
raifing  of  fliip-timber  than  Hedges ;  and  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  in  thefe  alone  a  fufficient 
fupply,  of  crooked  timbers  at  leaft,  might  be  raifed, 
to  furnifh  perpetually  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  a  ftriking  fa<£t,  that  in  Norfolk,  where  there 
is  very  little  Oak,except  what  grows  in  the  Hedges, 
and  even  in  thefe,  for  one  timber-tree  there  are 
ten  pollards,  yet  the  country  experiences  no  want 
of  oak-timber. 

But  whilft  we  recommend  the  Oak,  as  eligible 
to  be  planted  in  Hedges,  we  beg  leave  to  conr 
demn,  as  unfit  for  that  purpofe,  every  other  tree 
whatever  (except  perhaps  the  Aquatics  in  a  marfh, 
the  Beech  and  Pine-tribe  upon  a  barren  moun- 
tain, or  the  Elm  where  Oak  has  lately  occupied 
the  foil)  and,  more  efpccially  the  Aih ;  not  only 
as  being  the  greateft  enemy  to  the  farmer,  but 
becaufe  the  excellency  of  Alh-timber  arifes  from 
a  length  of  ftem,  and  cleanhefs  of  grain :  groves, 
therefore,  and  not  Hedges,  are  the  natural  flot- 
ation of  the  Afti ;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  of 
every  other  timber-tree,  the  Oak  only  excepted. 

The 
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The  method  of  railing  the  Oak  in  Hedges,  may 
okher  be  by  fowing  the  acorns,  or  planting  the 
fcedlings,  at  the  time  of  planting  the  fence-wood  : 
we  would  wifti  to  recommend  the  pra&ice  of 
both;  namely,  to  plant  a  well-rooted,  thriving 
uurfery-plant  (fuch  as  have  previoufly  been  tap- 
ped and  tranfplantedj  at  the  diftance  of  every  fta- 
tuterod;  and,  at  the  fame,  time,  to  dibble  round 
each  plant  three  or  four  acorns,  to  guard  againft 
t  mifcarriage,  and  to  give  the  judicious  woodman 
a  choice  in  the  propereft  plant  to  be  trained. 

This  diftance  may  be  objefted  to,  as  being  too 
clofc  5  and  fo  it  may  in  a  deciduous  Hedge ;  but, 
in  a  Holly-Hedge,  we  would  not  wifli  to  fee  Oaks 
ftand  at  a  greater  diftance ;  for,  fituated  in  a 
Hedge,  they  have  unlimited  room  to  fpread  on 
either  fide ;  and,  by  (landing  near  each  other,  they 
are  more  likely  to  throw  out  main -branches,  fit  for 
flrip-timbcr,  than  they  would  if  they  had  full 
head-room.  For  this  reafon,  it  might  not  be 
aoufs  to  plant  at  every  half-rod,  and,  when  the 
Hedge  is  perceived  to  begin  to  fuffer,  to  thin  them 
in  the  manner  moft  conducive  to  the  ends  pro- 
pofed,  holding  jointly  in  view  the  Fence  and  the 
Timber. 

3.  The  Method  of  Defending  the  Young 
Plants.  Little  more  remains  to  be  faid  upon  this 
head.  The  ditch,  bank,  and  dwarf-hedge  have  al- 
ready been  fully  defcribed ;  and  this  is  by  much  the 
cheapeft,  and  a  very  effe&ual,  method  where  it  can 
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be  conveniently  pra&ifed ;  but  where  the  nature  of 
the  foil  is  fuch  that  a  ditch  fufficiently  deep  to 
defend  the  young  plants  cannot  be  funk  but  at  too 
great  an  expence,  fome  other  expedient  muft  be 
fought  for. 

Pofts  and  rails  wound  with  bullies  in  the  York* 
ihire  manner,  are  an  effe&ual  fence ;  but  they  are 
expenfive  in  the  extreme. 

In  Surry  and  Kent,  the  prevailing  praftice  is  to 
fet  a  ftrong  Stake-and-Edder-Hedge  behind  the 
Quick,  and  throw  rough  bullies  into  a  ihallow  ditch 
in  front :  this  in  a  Coppice-wood  country  may  be 
done  at  a  reafonable  expence,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
effectual. 

In  fome  places  Wattle-hedges  are  ufed,  ,and  in 
others  Furze-faggots  fet  in  clofe  order  are  found 
effectual  for  this  purpofe  :  in  ftiort,  almoft  every 
country  affords  its  own  peculiar  materials,  and  every 
judicious  planter  will  endeavour  to  find  out  thofe 
which  are  moft  eligible. 

4.  The  Method  of  Training.  Much,  very 
much  indeed,  depends  upon  this  part  of  the  bufi- 
nefs ;  neverthelefs,  it  is  the  common  idea  of  planters 
of  Hedges  every  -.where,  that  having  performed  the 
bufinefs  of  planting,  and  having  made  a  fence  fuffi- 
cient  to  guard  the  plants  at  the  time  of  planting, 
their  part  is  jini/hed;  the  reft  is  of  courfe  left  to 
nature  and  chance. 

The  repairing  of  the  fence, 

The  cleaning,  &c.  of  the  plants,  and  the 

Trimming  or  pruning  them,  are  not  however  left 
neceffary  operations,  than  the  planting  and  fencipg ; 
for  without  proper  attention  to  thofe,  the  expence 
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bellowed  upon  th*fe  is  only  fo  much  thrown  away. 
A  fingle  gap,  efpecially  where  flieep  are  to  be 
fenced  againft,  may  caufe  to  be  undone  in  half 
m  hour  what  has  been  doing  for  two  or  three  years. 

In  this  point  of  view  a  deep  ditch-fence  is  pre- 
ferable to  one  raifed  upon  the  ground,  provided  the 
ditch  be  kept  pointed;  for  without  this  precaution, 
*  ditch,  unlefs  it  be  very  deep  indeed,  muft  not  be 
depended  upon  as  a  fence  either  againft  cattle  or 
fheep ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  truft 
themfelves  in  a  ditch  without  a  bottom  for  them  to 
/land  upon ;  nothing  indeed  is  more  terrible  to 
them  ;  efpecially  if  part  of  the  mould  be  formed  in- 
to a  flbarp  Banklet  placed  pn  the  puter  brink  of  the 
ditch. 

Hares  are  great  enemies  to  young  Hedges :  a 
ditcb-fenee  is  the  beft  prefervatiye  againft  them 
(paling  or  other  clofe  fences  only  excepted).  An 
offset,  however,  is  favourable  to  them ;  they  will 
run  along  it,  and  crop  the  plants  from  end  to  end  : 
therefore,  where  hares  are  numerous,  a  tufted 
branch  of  Furze,  Thorns,  Holly,  or  pther  rough 
wood,  fhould  be  (luck  here  and  there  upon  the  plat- 
form, to  prevent  their  running  along  it. 

The  next  bufinefs  is  weeding  either  with  the  hoe 
or  by  hand ;  the  former  is  more  eligible  where  it 
can  be  ufed,  as  breaking  the  earth  abput  the  roots 
of  the  plants  is  of  great  fervice. 

Fern  is  a  great  enemy  to  Quick ;  it  is  difficult  to  be 
drawn  by  hand  without  endangering  the  plants,  and 
being  tough,  |t  is  equally  difficult  to  be  cut  with 
the  hoe ;  ai)d,  if  cut,  will  prefently  fpring  up  again. 
The  be  ft  qwnner  of  getting  rid  of  it,  when  got  to  a 
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head,  is  to  give  the  ftem  a  twift  near  the  root,  and 
let  the  top  remain  on  to  wither  and  die  by  degrees  : 
this  not  only  prevents  its  immediate  fpringing, 
but  to  all  appearance  deftroys  the  root. 

Thiftlcs,  Docks,  and  other  tall  Weeds,  are 
equally  injurious  to  the  tender  plants,  in  robbing 
thercl  of  their  nourjfhment  and  drawing  them  up 
weak  and  (lender,  or  fmothering  them  out-right,  if 
not  timely  relieved  by  the  foftering  hand  of.  the 
planter.  Even  theGraffes  are  offenfive,  and  Ihould 
be  extirpated  with  all  the  care  and  attention  necef- 
fary  in  a  feed-bed  or  nurfery. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  defend  the  young  plants  from 
animal  and  vegetable  intruders ;  the  plants  them- 
felves  mud  be  taught  how  to  grow,  fo  as  to  bcft 
anfwer  the  purpofe  for  \,  hich  they  are  intended. 

The  Hawthorn  is  naturally  a  fhrubby  plint, 
throwing  out  ftrong  lateral  fhoots  down  clofe  to 
the  ground ;  more  efpecially  when  planted  by  the 
fide  of  a  ditch,  which,  by  giving  room,  favours 
this  propenfity.  Thefe  horizontal  branches,  of 
courfe,  draw  off  their  fhare  of  nourishment  from 
the  root ;  which  nourifhment  would  be  better  ex- 
pended upon  the  more  upright  (hoots.  They  "are 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  weeder's  way,  and  by  draggle- 
ing  acrofs  the  ditch,  become  a  temptation  to  cattle. 
They  (hould  therefore  from  time  to  time  be  (truck 
off  with  a  (harp  inflrument,  either  of  the  hooked 
or  the  fabre  kind. 

In  performing  this,  one  rule  muft  be  obferved 
invariably ;  that  is,  to  leave  the  under-(hoots  the 
longeft,  tapering  the  hedgeling  upwards ;  being  very 
wreftil  however  not  to  top  the  leading  (hoots ;  for 
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by  doing  this,  the  upward  tendency  of  the  hedge 
will  be  checked  ;  and,  whilft  its  face  is  kept 
trimmed  in  the  manner  here  defcribed,  there  is  no 
fear  of  its  becoming  thin  at  the  bottom. 

.  Thus  far  we  have  been.fpeaking  of  the  method 
of  training  the  Single  Hedge,  whether  of  Crab 
or  Hawthorn.  In  railing  the  Holly  under  either 
of.tthefe  plants,  a  different  kind  of  pruning  is  ne- 
ceffary :  for  notwithftanding  the  Holly  will  ftruggle 
&  a  furprizing  manner  under  the  fliade  and  drip  of 
other  plant?,  yet  the  more  air  and  head-room  it  is 
allowed,  the  greater  progrefs  it  will  make.  In  this 
cafe,  therefore,  the  deciduous  plants  fhould  be 
pruned  to  fingle. Items  in  the  nurfery  manner;  for 
ail  that  is  required  of  thefe  is  ftrength  add  tallnefs, 
die  Holly  being  a  fufficient  guard  at  the  bottom.- 

:  This  may  be  thought  an  endlefs  bufinefs  by  thofe- 
who  have  not  pra&ifed  it ;  but  is  it  not  equally 
eodlefs  to  prune  the  young  plants  of  a  nurfery  ? 
And  wc  here  beg  leave  to  remind  the  young 
planter,  that  if  he  does  not  pay  that  care  and  at- 
tention to  his  hedgelings,  in  every  ftage  of  the  bufi- 
nefs, as  he  does  to  his  nurfery  rows,  he  is  a  ftranger 
to  his  owft  intereft.  The  advantage  of  obtaining  a 
live-fence  upon  a  certainty  in  feven  or  eight  years, 
compared  with  that  of  taking  the  chance  of  one  in 
fifteen  or  twenty,  is  fcarcely  to  be  done  away  by 
any  expence  whatever  beftowed  upon  planting  and 
training  it. 

We  are  indeed  fo  fully  impreffed  with  this  idea, 
that  we  believe  every  gentleman  would  find  his  ac- 
count in  having  even  his  fingle  Hedges  trained  with 
ijpgle  ftems,  in  order  that  they  might  the  fooner 
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arrive  at  the  defirable  ftate  above  defcribed,—  * 
range  of  living  piles.  We  beg  to  be  underftood,  how- 
ever, that  we  throw  this  out  as  a  hint  to  thofe  who 
wifhto  excel.in  whatever  they  undertake,rather  thaiv. 
to  recommend  it  as  a  pra&iee  tp  Hedgerplantei% 
in  general. 

Neverthelefs,  we  recommend  in  general  terms, 
-and  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  to  keep  the  face  of 
a  young  Hedge  trimmed;  or,    if  the  plants   b$ 
browzed  by  cattle,   or  otherwife  become  ftinted 
and  Ihrubby,   to  cut  them  down  within   a  few 
inches  of  the  ground ;   and  by  this  and  every  other 
method  promote  as  much  as  pofiible  their  upward 
growth*    It  is  fome  time  before  a  young  Hedge 
becomes  an  abfohite  fence  againft  refolute  flock  j 
and  the  fliorteft  way  of  making  it  a  blind  is,  by  en? 
<ouraging  its  upward  growth,  to  raife  }t  high  enough, 
to  prevent  their  looking  over  it;  and,  by  triipming  it 
on  the  fides,  to  endeavour  to  render  it  thick  enough 
tp  prevent    their    feeing  through    it;    giving  if 
thereby   the  appearance,    at   lcaft^  of    a  perfeft 
fence. 

A  pruned  Hedge  requires  a  different  treatment 
%o  perfedfc  it  as  a  fence.  As  foon  as  the  ftems  have 
acquired  a  fufficient  (lability,  they  fhould  be  cut 
off  Hedge-height;  and,  in  order  to  give  addU 
tional  ftiffnefs,  as  well  a*  to  bring  the  live- (lakes 
jnto  drill,  fome  ftrong  dead-flakes  fhould  be  driven 
in  here  and  there.  This  done,  the  whole  fhould  be 
tightly  eddered  together,  near  the  top. 

As  an  adequate  fence  againft  horned  cattle,  the 
ftems  are  required  to  be  of  confiderable  thicknefs; 
byt  as  a  fufficient  reftraiiu  tg  fhcep  only,  ftrong 
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plants  may  be  thus  treated  a  few  years  after 
planting »  efpecially  thofe  of  Crab-tree*  Upon  a 
Iheep-farm,  pruning  of  plants  would  be  eligible, 
were  it  only  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  their  heads 
out  of  the  way  of  thofe  raoft  dangerous  enemies. 

5.  The  After  Management.  There  is  one  ge- 
neral rule  to  be  obferved  in  this  bufinefs; — cut 
of  fen:  for  the  countryman's  maxim  is  a  good  one; 
— "  Cut  thorns  and  have  thorns." 

The  proper  length  of  time  between  the  cuttings 
depends  upon  the  plant,  the  foil,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  :  feven  or  eight  years  may  be  taken 
as  the  medium  age  at  which  the  Hawthorn  is  cut 
in  moll  countries. 

In  Norfolk,  however,  the  Hedges  are  feldom  cut 
under  twelve  to  fifteen  years ;  and  are  fometimes 
fuffered  tp  run  twenty  and  even  thirty  years  with- 
out cutting]  The  confequence  is,  the  ftronger 
plants  have  by  that  time  arrived  at  a  tree-like 
fize,  whilft  the  underlings  are  overgrown  and  fuf- 
focated :  the  number  of  ftems  are  reduced  in  pro- 
portion, and  at  that  age  it  is  hazardous  to  fell  the 
few  which  remain. 

In  Surry  and  Kent  fcven  or  eight  years  old  i$  the 
ufual  age  at  which  the  Farmers  cut  down  their 
Quick  Hedges  :  and  in  Yorklhire  they  are  fre- 
quently cut  fo  young  as  five  or  fix.  This  may  be 
one  reafon  of  the  excellency  of  the  Yorkfhire 
fledges  j  for  under  this  courfe  of  treatment  every 
ftem,  whether  ftrong  or  weak,  has  a  fair  chance  : 
the  weak  ones  are  enabled  to  withftand  fo  fhort  a 
ftruggle,  whilft  the  large  ones  are  rather  invigo- 
rated than  checked  by  fuch  timel/  cropping. 

With 
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With  rcfpeft  to  the  firft  cuttings  thisalfo  muft  be 
guided  by  circumftances  :  a  full-ftemmed  thriving 
Hedge  may  (land  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  be- 
tween the  planting  and  the  firft  fall ;  but  if  the 
plants  get  mofly,  or  grow  fhrubby  and  flat-topped, 
or  put  on  any  other  appearance  of  being  difeafed 
or  ftinted  ;  or  if  they  are  unequal  in  ftrength,  fo 
that  the  weaker  are  in  danger  of  fuffering ;  6r  if  a 
young  Hedge  be  much  broken  into  gaps,  or  any 
other  \vay  rendered  defc&ive  as  a  fence,  the  fooner 
it  is  cut  down  the  better ;  for  time  will  not  mend 
it,  and  tampering  with  it  will  make  it  worfe: 
whilft,  on  the  contrary,  cutting  it  down  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground,  will  give  a  falutary  relief 
to  the  roots,  and  the  freih  (hoots  will  furnifh  a  full 
fupply  of  (terns,  without  which  no  Hedge  can  be 
deemed  perfedt. 

The  ufual  time  of  cutting  is  during  the  fprmg 
months  of  February,  March,  April.  The  Haw- 
thorn, however,  may  be  cut  any  time  in  winter ; 
and  it  is  obfervable,.  that  the  Ihoots  from  the  (tools 
of  Hedges  cut  in  May,  when  the  leaves  were  break- 
ing forth,  have  been  equally  as  ftrong  as  thofe 
from  Hedges  felled  early  in  the  fpring.  This  late 
felling,  however,  is  not  recommended  as  a  pra&ice ; 
the  brufh-wood  cut  out  at  that  time,  being  of  lefs 
value  than  that  which  is  cut  when  the  fap  is  down. 

The  methods  of  cutting  are  various.  In  Surry  and 
Kent,  the  general  practice  is  to  fell  to  the  ground, 
fcour  out  the  ditch,  fet  a  Stake-and-Edder  Hedge 
behind  or  partially  upon  the  (tubs,  and  throw 
iCKiie  rough  thorns  into  the  ditch. 

In 
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■  In  Norfolk  there  are  two  ways  praflifed:  one, 
to  cut  within  a  few  inches  of  the  face  of  the  bank, 
remake  the  ditch  and  bank,  and  fet  a  brufh-hedge 
as  for  the  original  planting :  the  other  is  called 
Buck-ftalling ;  which  is  to  leave  Items  about  two 
feet  long,  without  repairing  the  bank  or  fetting  a 
Hedge ;  and  only  lhovelling  out  the  bed  of  the 
mould  of  the  ditch  to  form  the  bottoms  of  dung- 
hills with.  This  is  a  much  cheaper  way  than  the 
other,  and  where  the  Hedge  ftands  at  the  foot  of 
the  bank,  and  remains  full  flocked  with  ftems,  it  is 
not  ineligible ;  efpecially  if  a  few  of  the  flendereft 
of  the  old  lhoots  be  layered  in  between  the 
bank  and  the  Items,  and  kept  there  by  a  coping 
fod  taken  from  the  foot  of  the  back  of  the  bank  : 
but  when  the  roots  lie  high  in  the  bank,  and  are  of 
courfe  more  or  lefs  <?xpofed,  by  the  foil's  moul- 
dering away  from  them  into  the  ditch,  fuch  treat. 
ment  is  deftrudtive  to  the  Hedge ;  which,  in  this 
cafe,  requires  to  be  cut  down  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  roots  every  eight  or  ten  years,  the  ditch  to  be 
fcoured,  and  the  bank  to  be  faced  and  made  fenci- 
ble  by  a  Brufh-Hedge.  This  circumftance  alone 
furnifhes  fufficient  argument  againit  planting  high 
in  the  bank. 

In  Hertfordlhire,  Glouccfterfhire,  and  fome  parts 
of  YoxkMie,  plajhing  is  much  in  ufe.  This  is  done 
by  cutting  the  larger  items  down  to  the  (tub,  and 
topping  thofe  of  a  middling  fize  Hedge-height  by 
way  of  flakes,  between  which  the  molt  flender  are 
interwoven,  in  the  wattle-manner,  to  fill  up  the 
interftices  and  give    an  immediate  live-fence.    If 

live 
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live  flakes  cannot  be  bad,  dead  ones  are  ufually 
driven  in  their  ftead  :  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
plalhes  in  their  places,  as  well  as  to  bring  the  flakes 
into  a  line  and  ftiffen  the  whole,  it  is  cuftomary  in 
moft  places  to  edder  fuch  Hedges. 

If  the  Items  alone  iare  not  fufficient  as  a  fence, 
this  method  of  treatment  may  in  fome  cafes  be 
eligible,  provided  it  be  properly  executed  :  much, 
however,  depends  upon  the  manner  of  doing  it ; 
many  good  Hedges  have  been  fpoiled  by  plafhing. 
The  plafhers  fhould  be  numerous,  and  ihould  be 
trimmed  to  naked  rods,  in  order  that  their  fpray 
may  not  incommode  the  tender  flioots  from  the 
ftools  below :  they  fhould  be  laid  in  an  afcending 
dire&ion,  fo  that  they  may  be  bent  without  nick- 
ing at  the  root,  if  poflible  :  fuch  as  will  not  ftoop 
without  danger  of  breaking,  fhould  be  nicked  with 
an  upward  not  with  a  downward  ftroke:  that,  if 
properly  done,  gives  a  tongue  which  conducts  the 
tain-water  from  the  wound  ;  this,  a  mouth  to  catch 
it* 

However,  in  cafes  where  thtftems  ftand  regular, 
and  are  of  themfclves  ftiff  enough  for  a  Fence, 
or  where  they  can  be  readily  made  fo  by  driving 
large  flakes  in  the  vacancies  and  weak  places, 
plafhing  and  every  other  expedient  ought  to  be 
difpenfed  with  :  —  where,  upon  examination,  the 
ftems  are  found  inefficient,  it  is  generally  the  beft 
pra&ice  to  fell  the  whole  to  the  ground,  and  train 
a  fet  of  new  ones. 

In  cafe  of  gaps  or  vacancies  too  wide  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  natural  branches  of  the  contiguous  ftools, 
they  fhould  be  filled  up  by  layering  the  neighbour* 
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ing  young  ihoots,  the  firfl  or  fecond  year  after  fell- 
ing; being  careful  to  weed  and  nurfe  up  the 
young  layers  until  they  be  out  of  harm's  way.  If 
filch  vacancies  be  numerous,  it  is  belt  to  keep  the 
whole  Hedge,  let  its  fituation  be  what  it  may, 
trimmed  low,  in  order  to  give  air  and  head-room  to 
the  layers. 

All  renewed  Hedges,  whether  layered  or  not, 
fhould  be  trimmed  on  the  fides  the  firft  and  fecond 
years  after  renewal ;  at  the  fame  time  weeding  out 
the  brambles,  thiftles,  dock,  and  every  other  weed, 
whether  herbaceous  or  ligneous;  which,  by  crouding 
the  bottom,  prevent  the  young  branches  fronv 
uniting  and  interweaving  with  each  other. 

The  proper  time  for  performing  this  is  when  the 
thiftles  are  breaking  into  blow,  before  their  feeds 
h^ve  acquired  a  vegetative  body.  The  large  Spear- 
Thiftle  (Carduus  lanceolatus),  fo  mifchievous  in  young 
Hedges,  and  fo  confpicuoufly  reproachful  to 
the  Farmer  when  its  feeds  are  fuffered  to  be  blown 
about  the  country,  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  does 
not  blow  till  the  fecond  year  ;  when,  having  pro- 
duced its  feed,  the  root  dies  :  it  is  therefore  unpar- 
donable to  negleft  taking  this  in  the  crifis ;  for  by  fo 
doing  the  whole  race  becomes  at  once  extir- 
pated. 

The  fitteft  inftrument  for  the  purpofe  of  trimming 
and  weeding  is  a  long  hook,  or  rather  a  longftraight 
blade  with  a  hooked  point,  which  is  convenient 
for  cutting  out  the  brambles  and  weeds  that  grow 
in  the  middle  of  the  Hedge,  as  well  as  for  other 
purpofes.  We  will  venture  to  fay,  that  whoever 
puts  this  piece  of  hufbandry  in  practice  once  will 

not 
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not  negled  doing  it  a  fecond  time ;  the  ufes,  as  well  as 
the  neatnefs,  refulting  from  it  are  numerous,  and  the 
'  expence  of  performing  it  little  or  nothing. 

If  the  Hedge  be  intended  to  run  up,  either  as  a 
fource  of  ufeful  materials,  or  as  a  fhelter  in 
Grafs-land  inclofures,  the  leading  fhoots  fhould 
not  be  touched ;  neverthelefs,  it  ought,  in  thefe  two 
early  trimmings,  to  be  kept  thin  towards  the  top, 
leaving  it  to  fwell  out  thicker  towards  the  bottom  : 
but,  if  it  be  intended  to  be  kept  down,  as  we 
have  already  faid  it  ought  to  be  between  arable  in- 
clofures, the  leading  (hoots  fhould  be  cropped  low 
both  the  firft  and  the  fecond  year,  in  order  to  check 
its  upward  tendency,  and  give  it  a  dwarfifh  habit; 
and  the  cropping  muft  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  as  occafion  may  require. 

A  Hedge  under  this  treatment  becomes  a  perpe- 
tual Fence,  and  its  duration  may  be  deemed  ever- 
lafting.  The  age  of  the  Hawthorn  is  probably 
unknown ;  but  fuppofing  that  it  will  bear  to  be 
felled  every  ten  years  for  two  hundred  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  there  will  be  twenty  falls  of  wood 
{what  a  mountainous  pile  for  one  flip  of  land  and 
one  fet  of  roots  to  produce  !)  may  we  not  be  allow- 
ed to  fuppofe  that  a  fimilar  hedge,  kept  in  a 
dwarfifh  ftate  (in  which  ftate  its  produce,  and  con- 
fequently  its  exhauftion,  could  not  be  one-tenth 
fo  much  as  that  in  the  former  fuppofition)  would 
live  to  the  age  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  ? 
Tenants  have  only  a  temporary  property  in  the 
hedges  of  their  refpe&ive  farms;  and  it  is  the  bu- 
finefs  of  landlords  or  their  agents  to  fee  that  they 
are  properly  treated.    The  value  of  an  eftate  is 

height- 
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heightened  or  depreciated  by  the  good  or  bad  date 
of  its  fences ;  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  expen- 
five  to  raife,  and,  when  once  let  down,  are  difficult 
to  get  up  again. 

With  refpeft  to  the  rough  and  the  worn-out 
Hedges,  which  conftitute  a  large  majority  of  the 
Hedges  of  this  country,  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to 
lay  down  any  precife  rules  of  treatment.  If  the 
ground  they  grow  in  be  fufficiently  moift,  they  " 
may  be  helped  by  felling  and  layering  in  the  man- 
ner already  defcribed,  or  by  filling  up  the  vacan- 
cies with  young  quicks,  or  with  the  cuttings  of  fal- 
low, elder,  &c.  &c.  firft  clearing  the  ground  from 
ivy  and  other  encumbrances ;  but,  in  a  dry  bank 
which  has  been  occupied  by  the  roots  of  trees  and 
fhrubs  for  ages,  and  which  by  its  fituation  throws 
off  the  rain-water  that  falls  upon  it,  there  can  be 
little  hope  either  of  plants  or  cuttings  taking  to  ad- 
vantage. 

The  beft  afliftance  that  can  be  given  in  this 
cafe  is  to  drive  flakes  into  the  vacancies,  and  in. 
terweave  the  neighbouring  boughs  between  the 
ftakes,  training  them  in  the  efpalier  manner  :  or> 
if  the  vacancies  be  wide,  to  plafh  tall  boughs  into 
fhem. 

Thefe,  however,  are  only  temporary  reliefs ;  for 
if  thejaodies  of  the  plants  themfelves  be  fuffered 
to  run  up  and  draw  the  nourifhment  from  the 
pla(hers,  the  breaches  will  foon  be  opened  again 
and  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  fill  them  up  a  fe_ 
cond  time :  the  only  way  by  which  to  render  this 
method  of  treatment  in  any  degree  lading,  is  to 
keep  the  whole  hedge  trimmed  as  fnug  and  low  as 
•      Kk  the 
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the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended  will  permit ; 
weeding  it  with  the 'fame  care  as  a  young  pledge. 
By  this  means  the  vacancies  in  time  will  grow  up^ 
and  one  regularly  interwoven  furface  will  be 
formed. 

After  all,  however,  an  old  worn-out  Hedge, 
with  all  the  care  and  attention  that  can  be  beftowed 
upon  it,  cannot  continue  for  any  length  of  time ; 
and  whenever  it  verges  upon  the  laft  ftage  of  de. 
cline,  it  is  generally  the  beft  management  to  grub 
it  up  at  once,  and  raife  a  new  one  in  its  place* 
otherwife  the  occupier  muft  be  driven,  in  the  end, 
to  the  humiliating  arid  difgraceful  employment  of 
patching  with  dead  Hedge-work. 

We  are  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  fay, 
that  the  practice  of  replanting  Hedges  has,  of  late 
years,  become  prevalent  in  a  county  which  hzi 
long  taken  the  lead  in  many  important  departments 
of  hufbandry ;  and  although  we  have  had  occafiori 
to  cenfure  fome  of  its  practices,  with  refpeft  to 
Fences,  we  have  great  pleafure  in  giving  to  'it 
due  praife  in  this  particular;  we  fpeak  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  The  beft  way  is  to  level  the 
old  bank  about  Michaelmas,  in  order  that  the 
mould  may  be  thoroughly  moiftened  by  the*  win- 
ter's rains,  and  tempered  by  the  frofts*  The 
roots  and  old  ftcms  will,  in  general,  more  than 
repay  the  expence  of  grubbing  and  levelling,  and 
when  the  old  ftools  are  numerous,  and  fuel  is  dear* 
will,  fometimes,  go  a  good  way  towards  railing  the 
new  Fence.    One  great  advantage  arifing  from  this 
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pra&ice,  in  an  arable  country,  is  the  doing  away 
the  crookednefs  of  old  Hedges. 

There  is  one  general  rule  to  be  obferved  in  re- 
newing a  Hedge  in  this  manner,  which  is  to  plant 
a  fpecies  of  Hedge-wood  different  from  that  which 
formerly  occupied  the  foil ;  and  we  know  of  no  bet- 
ter change  after  the  Hawthorn,  than  the  Crab-tree 
and  Holly. 

Thus,  having  mentioned  the  feveral  ways  of  r'aif- 
ing  and  repairing  Live  Hedges,  we  now  come 
to  the  training,  and  general  treatment,  of  Hedge- 
row Timber  :  and,  firft,  as  to  the  young  Oaks, 
which  we  recommended  to  be  planted  with  the 
Hedge-wood. 

The  mod  eligible  length  of  flem  has  been  men. 
tioned  to  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet;  and, 
with  due  attention  to  their  leading  flioots,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  training  them  to  that  or  ? 
greater  height.  If,  by  accident  or  difeafc,  the 
head  be  loft,  the  ftem  fhould  be  taken  off  at  the 
ilub,  and  a  frefh  fhoot  trained.  However,  in  this 
cafe,  if  the  Hedge  be  got  to  any  confiderable 
height,  it  is  beft  to  let  the  flump  ftand  until  the 
firft  fall  of  the  Hedge-wood ;  for  then  the  young 
trfce  rfiay  be  trained  with  lefs  difficulty. 

Next  to  the  danger  of  being  cropt  by  cattle,  is 
that  of  the  young  trees  being  hurt  by  the  Hedge- 
wood  :  firft,  from  their  being  overhung  and  fmo- 
thered  amongft  it ;  fecondly,  from  their  being 
drawn  up  too  tall  and  flender;  thirdly,  from  their 
being  chafed  againft  the  boughs  by  the  wind ;  and, 
lailly,  from  their  ftems  getting  locked  in  between 
Kk  2  the 
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the  branches,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  indenture  in  the 
ftem,  and  thereby  render  it  liable  to  be  broken  off 
by  the  wind.  The  fimpleft  way  of  guarding  againft 
thefe  evils  is  to  keep  the  Hedge-wood  down  to 
fence-height;  otherwife  great  care  and  attention 
are  requifite  in  training  Hedge-timber.  Even  in 
this  cafe,  the  plants  ihould  be  frequently  looked 
over,  —  to  fee  that  the  lower  parts  of  them  do  not 
interfere  with  the  ftems  of  the  Hedge-wood, —  to 
take  off,  asoccafion  may  require,  the  lateral  fhoots,— 
and  to  give  fimplicity  and  ftrength  to  the  leaders, 
uncil  the  plants  have  acquired  a  fufficient  length 
of  ftem. 

When  this  is  obtained,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
endeavour  to  throw  the  general  tendency  of  the 
head  to  one  or  the  other  fide  of  the  Hedge,  in 
order  to  give  air  and  head-room  to  the  plants>  and 
crookednefs  to  the  timber.  In  fhort,  if  trees  in 
Hedges  are  not  treated  with  the  fame  attention  as 
thofe  in  Nurferics  and  Plantations,  it  were  better 
not  to  plant  them  ;  as  they  will  become  an  encum- 
brance to  the  Hedge,  without  affording  either 
pleafure  or  profit  to  the  planter  or  his  fuccef- 
fbrs. 

What  remain  now  to  be  confidered  are,  the 
Grown  Timbers,  the  Timber  Stands,  and  the 
Pollards,  with  which  old  Hedges  are  frequently 
ftored.    - 

There  is  not  a  more  abfurd  pra&ice  in  the  whole 
circle  of  rural  affairs,  than  that  of  making  Falls 
of  Hedge-row  Timber;  which  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  for  the  woodman  to  begin  at  one  end 
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of  the  Hedge,  and  hack  down  every  timber- tree 
he  comes  at,  whether  full-grown,  over-grown,  or 
only  halkgrown,  until  he  reaches  the  other.  The 
impropriety  is  the  fame,  whether  a  young  thriving 
tree  be  taken  down  before  it  has  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  or  an  old  one  be  fuffered  to  remain  {land- 
ing after  it  has  entered  upon  the  ftage  of  de- 
cline. 

A  timbered  eftate  fhould  frequently  be  gone 
over  by  fome  perfon  of  judgement ;  who,  let  the 
price  and  demand  for  timber  be  what  they  may, 
ought  to  mark  every  tree  which  wears  the  fmalleft 
appearance  of  decay.  If  the  demand  be  brifk  and 
the  price  high,  he  ought  to  go  two  fteps  farther, 
and  mark  not  only  fuch  as  are  full  grown,  but  iuch 
alfo  as  are  near  perfe&ion  ;  for  the  intereft  of  the 
money,  the  difencumbrance  of  the  Hedge  and 
the  neighbouring  young  timbers,  and  ''the  com- 
parative advantages  of  a  good  market,  are  not  to 
be  bartered  for  any  increafe  of  timber  which  can 
reafonably  be  expe&ed  from  trees  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  their  growth. 

There  are  men  in  this  kingdom,  who,  from 
mifmanagement  of  their  timber,  are  now  lofing  an- 
nually veiy  handfome  incomes.  The  lofs  of  price, 
which  generally  follows  the  refufal  of  a  high  of- 
fer, the  certain  lofs  of  intereft,  the  decay  of 
timber,  and  the  injuries  arifing  from  the  encum- 
brance of  full-grown  trees,  are  irretrievable  loffes, 
K  k  3  which 
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which  thofe  who  have  the  care  and  management 
of  timber  fliould  fludioufly  endeavour  to  avoid.  . 

But  whilft  we  thus  hold  out  the  difadvantages 
of  fuffering  timber  to  ftand  until  it  be  overgrown, 
it  is  far  frbm  our  intention  to  recommend,  or 
even  countenance,  a  premature  felling, — of  Hedge- 
row timbers  more  particularly:  for,  although  in 
woods  and  clofe  groves  a  fucceeding  crop  of  fap- 
lings  may  repair  in  fome  degree  the  lofs  of  growth 
in  timber  untimely  fallen,  yet  it  is  not  fo  in 
Hedges,  —  where  fapling  {lands  are  liable  to  be 
fplit  off  from  the  {tool,  as  foon  as  they  acquire 
any  confiderable  top ;  being  cxpofed  fingly,  a.n<J 
on  every  fide,  to  the  wind  :  and  all  that  can  be 
expected  from  the  flools  of  trees  in  Hedge-rows 
is  a  fufficiency  of  {hoots  to  fill  up  the  breach  in 
the  Hedge. 

With  refpedt  to  Pollards  *  in  Hedges,  fome 
general  rules  are  obfervablc.  Pollards  which  are 
full-grown,  but  yet  remain  found,  {hould  be  taken 
down  before  they  become  tainted  at  the  heart ; — 
for  a  good  gate-poft  is  worth  five  {hillings ;  but  a 
Firing  Pollard,  of  the  fame  fize,  is  not  worth  one 
{hilling.  Firing  Pollards  which,  by  reafon  of  their 
decay,,  or  ftintednefs,  will  not,  in  the  ceu'rfe  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  throw  out  tops  equal  in 
value  to  their  prefent  bodies,  fliould  alfo  be  taken 
down ;— for  the  principal  and  intereft  of  the  money 
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will  be  worth  more  at  the  end  of  that  time  than 
the  body  and  top  of  the  Pollard ;  befides  the  de- 
Arable  riddance  of  fuch  unfightly  encumbrances. 
But  in  cafe  a  Pollard  is  already  fo  much  tainted 
as  to  be  rendered  ufelcfs  as  timber,  yet  found  enough 
to  all  prefent  appearances  to  throw  out  In  the  time 
abovementioned  a  top  or  tops  of  more  than  e- 
qual  value  to  its  prefent  body ;  -—it  rcfts  upon  a 
variety  of  circumftances,  whether,  in  ftridfc  propri- 
ety of  management,  fuch  Pollard  ought  to  ftand  or 
fall. 

We  declare  ourfelves  enemies  to  Pollards ;  they 
are  unfightly ;  they  encumber  and  deftroy  the  Hedge 
they  ftand  in,  (efpecially  thofe  whofe  ftems  are.fhort) 
and  occupy  fpaces  which  might  in  general  be  bet- 
ter filled  by  timber-trees  •,  and,  at  prefent,  it  feem$ 
to  be  the  prevailing  faftiion  to  clear  them  away : 
neverthelefs,  in  a  country  in  which  woodlands  and 
coppices  are  fcarce,  Hedge-pollards  furnifh  a  valu- 
able fupply  of  fuel,  flakes,  &c. — and  every  man 
who  clears  away  the  clafs  of  Pollards  laft-men- 
tioned,  without  planting  an  adequate  quantity  of 
coppice-wood,  commits  a  crime  againft  pofterity ; 
more  efpecially  in  a  diftrift  which  depends  wholly 
upon  the  fea  for  a  fupply  of  coals.  For,  although 
Great  Britain  is  at  prefent  miftrefs  of  her  own  coaft, 
what  man  is  rafh  enough  to  fay,  that,  amidft  the 
revolutions  in  human  affairs,  fhe  will  always  re- 
main fo?  She  once  was  miftrefs  of  the  fea  at 
large ! 

K  k  4  With 
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With  refpeft  to  the  Young  Timbers  which 
frequently  abound  in  rough  Hedge-rows,  we  ven- 
ture to  recommend  the  following  management. 

Upon  eflates  whofe  Hedge-timber  has  been 
little  attended  to,  (and,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  fuch 
are  nine-tenths  of  the  eflates  in  the  kingdom)  the 
firfl  ftep  is  to  fet  out  the  plants,  and  clear  away 
the  encumbrances. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  needlefs  to 
repeat  here,  that  where  the  choice  refls  upon  the 
fpecies  of  tree,  the  Oak  fhould  invariably  be  cho- 
fen  ;  for  every  other  fpecies  we  confider  as  a  kind 
of  encumbrance,  which  ought  to  be  done  away  as 
foon  as  it  can  with  any  colour  of  propriety. 

It  is  bad  practice  to  permit  Hedges  to  remain 
crouded  with  timber-flands  ;  they  fhould,  in  gene- 
ral, be  fet  out  fingle,  and  at  diftances  proportioned 
to  their  refpeftive  fizes;  fo  that  their  tops  be  not 
iuffered  to  interfere  with  each  other. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  rule  : 
where  two  trees,  (landing  near  each  other,  have 
grown  up  in  fuch  a  manner  that  their  joint 
branches  form,  in  appearance,  but  one  top,  they 
fhould  both  be  permitted  to  fland ;  for  if  one  of 
them  be  removed,  the  other  will  not  only  take  an 
unfightly  outline,  but  will  receive  a  check  in  its 
growth,  which  it  will  not  overcome  for  fevcral 
years.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  obfervable  that  twin 
trees,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  double.ftemmcd, 
are.  dangerous  to  flock  :  not  only  horned-cattle, 
but  even  horfes,  have  been  known  to  be  ftrangjed 
by  getting  their  heads  locked  in  between  them. 
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The  method  of  training  the  young  plants  has 
already  been  defcribed ;  it  now  only  remains  to  fay 
a  few  fords  as  to  the  Pruning  and  Setting-up 
Hedge-row  timbers. 

Low-headed  trees  have  been  already  condemned, 
as  being  injurious  to  the  Hedge,  as  well  as  to  the 
Corn  which  grows  under  them.  To  remove  or 
alleviate  thefe  evils  without  injuring  the  tree  it- 
felf,  requires  the  beft  fkill  of  the  woodman.  The 
ufual  method  is  to  hack  off  the  offending  bough  ; 
no  matter  how  nor  where  ;  but,  moft  probably,  a 
few  inches  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  with  an  axe ; 
leaving  the  end  of  the  flump  ragged,  and  full  of 
clifts  and  fiflures,  which,  by  receiving  and  retain- 
ing the  wet  that  drips  upon  them,  render  the 
wound  incurable.  The  mortification  in  a  fliort  time 
is  communicated  to  the  ftem,  in  which  a  recefs 
or  hollow  being  once  formed,  fo  as  to  receive 
and  retain  water,  the  decline  of  the  tree,  though 
Otherwife  in  its  prime,  from  that  time  muft  be 
dated ;  and,  if  not  prefently  taken  down,  its  pro- 
perties as  a  timber-tree  will,  in  a  few  years,  be 
changed  into  thofe  of  fire-wood  only.  How  many 
thoufand  timber^trees  ftand  at  this  hour  in  the 
predicament  here  defcribed  ;  merely  through  inju- 
dicious lopping.  It  is  this  vile  treatment  which 
has  brought  Hedge-row  timber  into  a  difrepute 
Otherwife  undeferved. 

There  is  a  wonderful  fimilarity  in  the  operations 
Of  Nature  upon  the  Vegetable  and  the  Animal 
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Creation,  A  flight  wound  in  the  Annual  Body  foon 
heals  up,  and  fkins  over,  whilft  the  tvouqd  flac- 
ceeding  the  amputation  of  a  limb  is  with  difficulty 
cicatrized.  The  effects  are  fimilar  with  refpefl  to 
the  Vegetable  Body  :  a  twig  may  be  taken  off  with 
fafcty,  whilft  the  amputation  of  a  large  bough  will 
endanger  the  life  of  the  tree.  Again,  pare  off  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  outer  bark  of  a  young  thriving 
tree,  the  firft  Cummer's  fap  will  heal  up  the  wound  : 
if  a  fmall  twig  had  been  taken  off  with  this 
patch  of  bark,  the  effeft  would  have  been  nearly 
the  fame ;  the  wound  would  have  been  cicatrized, 
or  barked  over,  in  a  fimilar  manner ;  and  the  body 
of  the  tree  as  fafely  fecured  from  outward  injury, 
as  if  no  fuch  amputation  had  taken  place.  Even 
a  confidcrable  branch  may  be  taken  off  in  this 
manner  with  impunity,  provided  the  furface  of 
the  wound  be  left  fmooth  and  flufh  with  the  inner 
bark  of  the  Tree  ;  for,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be 
completely  clofed  up,  and  fecured  from  injury  ; 
though  an  efchar  may  remain  for  fome  years  longer. 
But  if  a  large  bough  be  thus 'fevered,  the  wound 
is  left  fo  wide,  that  it  requires  in  molt  trees  a 
lengtfy  of  time  to  bark  it  over  •,  during  which 
time  the  body  of  the  tree  having  increafed  in  fize, 
the  parts  immediately  round  the  wound  become  tur- 
gid,, whilft  the  face  of  the  wound  itfelf  is  thrown 
back  into  a  recefs;  and,  whenever  this  becomes 
deep  enough  to  hold  water,  from  that  time  the 
wound  is  rendered  incurable  :    Nature  has,  at  leaft* 
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d6ne  her  part ;  and  whether  or  not,  in  this  cafe, 
affiftance  may  be  given  by  opening  the  lower  lip 
of  the  wound,  remains  yet  (it  is  probable)  to  be 
tried  by  experiment :  until  that  be  ascertained,  or 
feme  other  certain  method  of  cure  be  known,  it 
were  the  height  of  imprudence  to  rifk  the  welfare 
of  a  Tree  on  fuch  hazardous  treatment. 

Further,  although  a  branch  of  confiderable  fize 
may  be  taken  off  clofe  to  the  body  of  the  Tree  with 
fafety ;  yet  if  the  fame  branch  be  cut  a  few  inches 
from  it,  the  effeft  is  not  the  fame;  for,  in  this  cafe, 
the  ftump  generally  dies ;  confequently  the  cicatri- 
zation cannot  take  place,  until  the  item  of  the 
Tree  has  fwelled  over  the  ftump,  or  the  ftump 
has  rotted  away  to  the  ftem  ;  and,  either  way,  a 
mortification  is  the  probable  confequence.  Even 
fuppofing  the  ftump  to  live,  either  by  means  of 
fome  twig  being  left  upon  it,  or  from  frelh  lhoots 
thrown  out,  the  cicatrization,  even  in  this  cafe, 
will  be  flow  (depending  entirely  upon  the  feeble 
efforts  of  the  bark  of  the  ftump)  ;  and  before 
it  can  be  accomplifhed,  the  Tree  itfelf  may  be  in 
danger.  But,  had  the  amputation  been  made  at  a 
diftance  from  the  ftem,  and  immediately  above  a 
twig,  ftrong  enough  to  draw  up  a  fupply  of  fap, 
and  keep  the  ftump  alive  upon  a  certainty,  no 
rifquc  would  have  been  incurred  ;  efpecially  if  the 
end  of  the  ftump  had  been  left  fmooth,  with  the  Hope 
on  the  under-fide,  fo  that  no  water  could  hang,  nor 
recefs  be  formed. 

From 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  the  following  gene- 
ral rules  with  refpedt  to  fetting  up  low-headed 
trees  may,  we  humbly  conceive,  be  drawn  with 
fefety  :  fmall  houghs  Jhould  be  cut  off  clcfe  to  the'ftem  ; 
but  large  ones  at  a  dijlance  from  it,  and  above  a  lateral 
branch  large  enough  to  keep  the  Jlump  alive.  Thus, 
fuppofing  the  item  of  a  tree  in  full  growth  to  be 
the  fize  of  a  man's  waift,  a  bough  the  thicknefs  of 
his  wrift  may  be  taken  off  with  fafety  near  the 
ftem ;  but  one  as  thick  as  his  thigh  (hould  be  cut 
at  the  diftance  of  at  leaft  two  feet  from  it ;  leav- 
ing a  fide  branch  at  lcaft  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  top  in  proportion,  and  with  air  and  head- 
room enough  to  keep  it  in  a  flourilhing  ftate.  For 
this  purpofe,  as  well  as  for  the  general  pur- 
pofe  of  throwing  light  into  the  head,  the  (landing 
boughs  fhould  be  cleared  from  their  lower 
branches,  particularly  fnch  as  grow  in  a  drooping 
dire&ion.  In  doing  this  no  great  caution  is  re- 
quired ;  for  in  taking  a  bough  from  a  bough,  let 
their  fizes  be  what  they  may,  little  rifque  can  be 
thereby  incurred  upon  the  main  body  of  the  tree. 

There  is  another  general  rule  with  regard  to 
pruning  trees.  The  bough  Ihould  be  taken  off 
either  by  the  upward  Jlroke  of  a  lharp  inftrument 
(and,  generally  fpeaking,  at  one  blow),  or  with  a 
faw :  in  the  latter  cafe  it  fhould  previoufly  be 
notched  on  the  under-fide,  to  prevent  its  fplitting 
off  in  the  falK  If  the  bough  to  be  taken  off  be 
very  large,  the  fafeft  way  (though  fomewhat  te- 
dious) is  firft  to  cut  it  off  a  few  inches  from  the 
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ftem  with  an  axe,  and  then  to  clear  away  the  ftump 
clofe  and  level  with  a  faw,  doing  away  the  rough- 
neffes  left  by  the  teeth  of  the  faw  with  a  plane,  or 
with  the  edge  of  a  broad-mouthed  axe,  in  ordei 
to  prevent  the  wet  from  hanging  in  the  wound. 
A  faw  for  this  purpofe  ihould  be  fet  very  wide  * 
otherwife  it  will  not  make  its  way  through  the  green 
wood. 

The  fittefl:  opportunity  for  pruning  and  fetting 
up  young  timbers,  as  well  as  for  taking  down  Pol- 
lards and  dotard  timbers,  and  clearing  away  other 
encumbrances,  is  when  the  Hedge  itielf  is  felled  ; 
and  it  were  well  for  landed  individuals  (as  for  the 
nation  at  large)  if  no  Hedge  was  fuffered  to  be  cut 
down  without  the  whole  bufmefs  of  the  Hedge- 
row  being  at  the  fame  time  properly  executed. 

Laftly,  with  refpeft  to  filling  up  blanks  m 
old  Hedge-rows  with  young  timber-trees,  much 
may  be  faid,  tho'  few  general  rules  can  be  given. 
Dry  banks  in  general  are  unfriendly  to  young  trees ; 
thofe  more  efpecially  which  are  already  fraught 
with  the  roots  of  other  trees  or  flirubs,  as  the  banks 
of  old  Hedge-rows  generally  arc. 

There  is  another  circumftance  obfervable  in  fill- 
ing up  a  vacancy  caufed  by  felling  a  grown  tim- 
ber-tree :  it  is  not  enough  to  wait  until  fuch  time 
as  the  old  roots  are  rotten  ;  for,  even  then,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  plant  a  tree  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  that 
taken  down.  It  is  a  fad:  well  known  in  the  cyder 
counties,  that  when  once  a  piece  of  ground  has 
worn-out  a  fuit  of  fruit-trees,  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  making  it  an  orchard  a  fecond  time  :  the  trees 

may 
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may  be  made  to  grow,  but  never  tp  thrive  to  advan. 
tage. 

Another  thing  material  in  this  bufinefs  is  the 
diftance  to  be  obferved  between  the  trees  and  the 
Hedge-  A  Hedge-tree  fhould  either  ftand  in  the 
line  of  the  fence,  or  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  it,  fo  that  cattle  may  be  able  to  walk 
between  them  without  hurting  themfelves  or  the 
fence,  A  tree  which  ftands  near  the  fence,  but 
not  in  it,  is  equally  dangerous  to  the  Hedge  and 
to  cattle,  which  coming  to  it,  either  by  way  of  a 
rubbing-poft,  or  for  the  benefit  of  its  fhade,  fel- 
dom  fail  of  tearing  down  the  bank  at  leaft ;  and  it 
frequently  happens,  that  whilft  one  of  them  is  {land- 
ing with  its  head  behind  the  tree,  another  takes  it 
by  furprize,  and  forces  it  over  the  Hedge, 

Thefe  particulars  being  premifed,  it  aptly  fol- 
lows, that  before  a  Hedge-bank  can  be  planted 
with  timber-trees  with  any  profpedt  of  fuccefs,  it  is 
neceffary,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  part  or  parts 
where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  fhould  be  trenched 
two  fpits  deep,  and  at  leaft  fix  feet  wide,  meafuring 
from  the  Hedge;  in  order  to  clear  it  from  roots, 
and  to  meliorate  the  foil.  Secondly,  that,  except 
the  fituation  be  particularly  moift,  the  foil. ought 
to  be  thoroughly  foaked  with  water  at  the  time  of 
planting,  and  as  often  afterwards  as  the  droughti- 
nefs  of  the  feafons  may  require.  Thirdly,  that  in 
the  choice  of  plants  proper  for  the  occafion,  the 
Planter  fhould  be  guided  by  the  fpecies  which  laft 
occupied  the  fpace  now  to  be  filled  up.  If  the  part 
to  be  planted  has  never  been  occupied,  then  the  Oak 
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ihould  be  invariably  chofen  ;  or  if  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  another  tree  (the  Oak  itlelf  except- 
ed )9  the  choice  ought  to  be  the  fame  :  if  the  Oak, 
and  that  lately,  it  would  be .  injudicious  to  throw 
away  labour  and  plants  without  a  profpedt  of  be- 
ing repaid  -,  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  and  in  this  cafe 
only,  we  recommend  the  Elm ;  provided  the  foil 
be  fufficiently  ftrong  :  in  a  light  upland  foil,  the 
Beech,  the  Larch,  or  the  Pine-Tribe,  fliould  be 
fubftituted ;  or  the  foil  fuffered  to  remain  unoccu- 
pied until  time  has  rendered  it  fuitable  to  receive 
the  Oak  again* 

Laftly,  the  plants  fhould  be  fet  at  about  three 
feet  diftance  from  the  Hedge,  fhould  be  ftrong 
healthy  plants,  at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and 
ihould  be  efleftually  fenced  from  cattle.  This 
alone  is  enough  to  deter  a  man  from  an  undertaking 
of  this  nature ;  for  if  the  »young  plants  are  not 
effe&ually  guarded  againi*  cattle  and  other  flock, 
all  his  labour  is  loft.  We  know  but  of  one  eli- 
gible way  of  getting  over  this  difficulty  :  the  work 
fliould  not  be  undertaken  at  any  other  time  than 
when  the  Hedge  is  felled  ;  upon  which  occafion  it 
becomes  ncceffary  that  fomc  temporary  fence 
Ihould  be  made  to  guard  the  young  Hedge  >,  and 
if,  inftcad  of  placing  this  immediately  behind  the 
Quick,  it  be  let  at  feven  or  eight  feet  from  it,  fo 
as  to  include  the  fix-foot  flip  of  trenched  ground, 
the  young  trees  may  be  fecured  at  a  reafonable 
expencci  whilft  the  flip  inclofed   may  be  planted 
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withPotatoes,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  &c.  until  fuch 
time  as  the  plants  be  ftout  enough  to  defend  them- 
felves ;  —  the  face  of  the  Hedge  being  guarded 
with  thorns  placed  in  the  ditch. 
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USEFUL   PLANTATIONS. 


ALTHOUGH  it  may  be  a  difficult  tafk  to 
tliftinguifh  nicely  between  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental plantations  *,  yet  the  diftindtion  between  a 
rough  coppice  in  a  reclufe  corner  of  a  farm,  and 
a  flowering  fhrubbery  under  the  windows  of  a 
manfion,  is  obvious :  the  one  we  view  as  an  objeft 
of  pleafure  and  amufemenr,  whilft  the  other  is 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  profit  only.  Upon 
thefe  premifes  we  ground  our  diftin&ion.  Under 
the  prefent  head  we  purpofe  to  fpeak  of  plantations 
whofe  leading  features  are  of  the  more  ufeful 
kind,  and  whofe  principal  end  is  profit ;  rcferving 
thofe  whofe  diftinguifhing  charafteriftics  are  orna- 
mental, and  whofe  primary  object  is  pleafure,  for 
the  article  Grounds. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  expefled,  that  before 
we  begin  to  treat  of  the  propagation  of  Tim- 
ber*  we   fhould   previoufly   prove   an    approach- 

•  Sec  page  445. 
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ing  fcarcity  of  that  neceffary  article  in  this  coun- 
try :  for  it  may  be  argued,  that  every  acre  of 
land  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  planting  is  loft  to 
thofe  of  agriculture ;  and  as  far  as  culturable  land 
goes,  the  argument  is  juft.  To  fpeak  of  this  fub- 
jedt  generally  as  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  at 
the  fame  time  precifely,  is  perhaps  what  no  man 
is  prepared  for. 

From  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  we  believe  that  the  nation  has  not  yet 
experienced  any  real  want  of  timber.  We  are  happy  . 
to-find  that  in  many  parts  of  it  there  are  great  quan- 
tities now  (landing  ;  whilft  in  many  other  parts  we 
are  forry  to  fee  an  almoft  total  nakednefs.  With  re- 
fpedt  to  large  well-grown  Oak  Timber,  fuch  as  is 
fit  for  the  purpofes  of  Ship-building,  we  believe 
there  is  a  growing  fcarcity  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom. 

We  will  explain  ourfelves,  by  fpeaking.  particu- 
larly as  to  one  diftridt — the  Vale  of  Derwent, 
in  Yorkfhire.  This  diftrid:  for  ages  pafl:  has  fup- 
plied  in  a  great  meafure  the  ports  of  Whitby  and 
Scarborough  with  fliip-timber.  Atprefent,  notwiths- 
tanding the  extenfive  tratts  of  Woodlands,  ftill  re- 
maining, there  is  fcarcely  a  tree  left  Handing- with 
a  load  of  timber  in  it.  Befides,  the  woods  which 
now  exifl:  have  principally  been  raifed  from  the 
flools  of  timber-trees  formerly  taken  down ;  the 
faplings  from  which  being  numerous,  they  have 
drawn  each  other  up  fiender,  in  the  grove  manner* 

and 
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'tod  confequently  never  will  be  fuitable  to  the  more 
valuable  purpofes  of  the  fhip-builder. 

When  we  confider  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
timber  which  is  confumed  in  the  conftruAion  of  a 
large  vefTel,  we  feel  a  concern  for  the  probable  fi- 
tuation  of  this  country  at  fome  future  period.  A 
feventy*four  gun  fhip  (we  fpeak  from  good  authority) 
fwallows  up  nearly,  or  full,  three  thoufand  loadf 
of  Oak  timber.  A  load  of  timber  is  fifty  cubical 
feet;  a  ton,  forty  feet  -,  confequently,  a  fcventy- 
four  gun  fhip  takes  2,000  large  well-grown  tim- 
ber-trees ;  namely,  trees  of  nearly  two  tons  each  ! 

The  diftance  recommended  by  authors  for 
planting  trees  in  a  Wood  (a  fubjedfc  we  lhall  fpeak 
to  particularly  in  the  courfe  of  this  chapter)  in 
which  Underwood  is  alfo  propagated,  is  thirty  feet 
or  upwards.  Suppofing  trees  to  ftand  at  two  rods 
(33  feet,  the  diftance  we  recommend  they  fhould 
ftand  at  in  fuch  a  plantation),  each  ftatute  acre 
would  contain  40  trees ;  confequently  the  build- 
ing of  a  feventy-four  gun  fhip  would  clear,  of 
fuch  Woodland,  the  timber  of  50.  acres.  Even 
fuppofing  the  trees  to  ftand  at  one  rod  apart  (a 
fliort  diftance  for  trees  of  the  magnitude  above- 
mentioned),  fhe  would  clear  twelve  acres  and 
an  half;  no  inconfiderable  plot  of  Woodland. 
When  we  confider  the  number  of  king's  fhips  that 
have  been  built  during  the  late  unfortunate  war ;  and 
the  Eaft  Indiamen,  merchants  fhips,  colliers,  and 
fmall  craft,  that  are  launched  daily  in  the  different 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  we  are  ready  to  tremble  for 
the  confequences.  Neverthelefs,  there  are  men  who 
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treat  the  idea  of  an  approaching  fcarcity  as  being 
chimerical ;  and,  at  prefent,  we  will  hope  that 
they  have  fonie  foundation  for  their  opinion,  and 
that  the  day  of  want  is  not  near.  At  fome  future 
opportunity  we  may  endeavour  to  reduce  to  a  de- 
gree of  certainty,  what  at  prefent  is,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  conje&urat.  The  prefent  ftate  of  this  iiland 
with  refpedt  to  (hip-timber  is,  to  the  community, 
a  fubjeft  of  the  very  firft  importance. 

However,  in  a  work  like  the  prefent,  addrefled 
to  individuals  rather  than  to-  the  nation  at  large,  a 
true  cftimate  of  the  general  plenty  or  fcarcity  of 
timber  is  only  important,  as  being  inftrumental  in 
ascertaining  the  local  plenty  or  fcarcity  which  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  particular  neighbour- 
hood of  the  planter.  This  may  be  called  a  new 
dodtrinc  in  a  Trcatife  upon  Planting.  It  is  fo,  we 
believe,  and  we  wifh  to  have  it  underftood,  that 
we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  the  private  intereft,  rather 
than  to  the  public  fpirit,  of  our  readers ;  and  we 
appeal  to  every  man  who  has  had  extenfive  deal- 
ings with  mankind  for  the  propriety  of  our  con- 
dudt. 

We  are  well  aware  that,  fituated  as  this  coun- 
try appears  to  us  to  be  at  prefent,  Planting  ranks 
among  the  firft  of  public  virtues ;  neverthelefs,  we 
rather  wifh  to  hold  out  that  lofting  fame  which  al- 
ways falls  to  the  Ihare  of  the  fuccefsful  planter^ 
and  thofe  pecuniary  advantages  which  muft  ever  re- 
fult  from  plantations  judicioufly  fet  about,  and 
attentively  executed,  as  being  motives  of  a  more 
practical  nature. 

We 
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We  wifli,  in  the  firft  place,  to  do  away  a  mif- 
taken  notion,  that  when  once  z  piece  of  ground 
i$  fet  apart  for  a  plantation,  it  becomes  a  dead- 
weight upon  the  eftate,  or  a  blank  in  it  at  leaft. 
Nothing  can  be  lefs  true-,  for  plantations,  en- 
tered upon  with  judgment,  and  carried  on  with 
fpirit,  accumulate  in  value  like  money  at  intereft 
upon  intereft.  If  an  eftate  after  a  plantation  has 
been  made  upon  it  is  not  worth  more  by  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  making  it,  the  under- 
taking was  either  ill-judged  or  badly  executed. 

An  ozier-bed  comes  to  profit  the  fecond  or  third 
^year,  and  a  coppice  in  fifteen  or  twenty,  whilft  an 
Oak  may  be  a  century  before  he  reach  the  moft 
profitable  ftate  •,  but  do  they  not  in  effe£t  all  pay 
an  annual  income  ?  Do  not  eftates  fell  at  a  price 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  timber  which  is 
upon  them  ?  and  does  not  this  value  increafe  an* 
.nually  ?  The  fvveets  of  a  fall  are  well  underftood* 
and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  this  the  more  va- 
luable are  the  trees  to  be  fallen. 

We  have  fome  knowledge  of  a  gentleman  now 
living,  who  during  his  life-time  has  made  planta- 
tions, which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  worth  to  his 
fon  as  much  as  his  whole  eftate,  handfome  as  it  is. 
Suppofing  that  thofe  plantations  have  been  made 
fifty  or  fixty  years,  and  that  in  the  courfe  of  twenty 
or  thirty  more  they  will  be  worth  50,0001.  may 
we  not  fay  that  at  prefent  they  are  worth  fome 
twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  ?  What  ^n  incitemci\t 
to  planting ! 

Every  thing,  however,  depends  upon  manage- 
ment,    Jt  is  not  flicking  in  a  thoufand  or  ten  thou-* 
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fand  plants,  as  if  for  the  fole  purpofc  of  faying, 
c<  I  have  done  thofe  things,"  without  giving  them 
a  fecond  thought,  that  will  ever  bring  in  the  pro- 
fits of  planting  ;  yet,  how  many  gentlemen  do  we 
fee  fquandering  their  money,  laying  their  lands 
wafte,  and  rendering  themfelves  ridiculous,  by  fuch 
management ! 

The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  by  a  man  who  wifhes 
to  fervc  his  family  and  his  country,  and  at  thc 
fame  time  afford  amufement  and  acquire  credit 
to  himfelf,  by  planting,  is  to  confider  well  his 
own  particular  fituation. 

Much  depends  upon  locality,  or  relative 
fituation,  with  refpedt  to  water-carriage,  and  a 
variety  of  other  circumftances ;  as  contiguity  to  a 
large  town,  or  a  manufacturing  place,  which  ge- 
nerally enhances  the  value  of  land,  and  the  price 
of  labour. 

Much  alfo  depends  upon  the  natural  fea- 
tures, or  pofitive  fituation  of  his  eftate  :  the 
hang  of  a  hill  which  is  too  fteep  for  the  plowy 
and  a  fwampy  bottom  too  rotten  to  bear  pafturing 
ftock,  and  which  cannot  be  rendered  firm  enough  for 
that  purpofe  but  at  too  large  an  expence,  may 
in  general  be  highly  improved  by  planting. 

Again,  where  the  top-foil,  or  culturable  ftratum, 
is  of  an  unproductive  nature,  whilft  a  bed  of  clay, 
loam,  or  other  good  foil  lies  under  it,  planting 
may  fometimes  be  made  greatly  advantageous, 
An  inftance  occurs  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  of 
a  coppice  which  pays  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  (hillings  an  acre  annually,   whilft  the 

land 
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land  which  furrounds  it  is  not  worth  more  than 
eight  or  ten  Shillings.  The  foil  is  a  four  clay,  and 
.the  fub-ftratum  a  calcareous  loam.  The  valuable 
plantations  above-mentioned  afford  a  fimilar  inftance;  v 
the  top-foil  is  a  light  unproductive  land,  under  which 
lies  a  thick  ftratum  of  ftrong  clayey  loam.  Where- 
ever  we  fee  the  Hawthorn  flourifh  upon  bad  land,  we 
•may  venture  to  conclude,  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
Cumftances,  fuch  land  will  pay  for  planting. 

But  with  refpedt  to  low  lands  which  wear  a  pro- 
fitable fward,  and  will  bear  the  tread  of  cattle,  or 
which  by  judicious  draining,  can  be  rendered  fuch 
at  a  reafonable  expence ;  alfo  up-lands  which  by 
proper  management  will  throw  out  profitable  crops 
of  corn  and  other  arable  produce,  more  efpccially 
if  the  fub-ftratum  is  of  a  nature  ungeniai  to  the 
ligneous  tribes;  under  thefe  circumftances,  we  are 
of  opinion,  planting  can  feldom  be  carried  on  upon 
a  large  fcale  with  propriety*.  Neverthelcfs,  even 
under  thefe  circumftances  Belts  and  other  Skrecn- 
plantations  upon  expofed  heights  •,  as  well  as  Shelter- 
ing Groves,  and  ftripes  or  patches  of  planting  to 
fill  up  the  inconvenient  crookedneffes  of  the  borders 
of  arable  fields;  may  be  produ&ive  of  real  and  fub- 
ftantial  improvement  to  an  eftate. 

The  next  ftcp  which  a  Gentleman  ought  to  take 
before  he  fet  about  raifing  plantations  upon  a  large 
fcale,  is  to  look  round  his  neighbourhood,  and 
make  himfclf  acquainted  with  its  prefent  itate  as  to 
Woodlands,  as  well  as  with  the  comparative  value 
which  thefe  bear  to  arable  and  grafs  lands.  He 
muft  go  ftill  farther ;  he  mud  learn  the  natural  con- 
sumption of  the  country  5   not  only  of  timber  in 
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general,  but  of  the  feveral  fpecies.  Nor  muft  he 
Hop  here  ;  he  muft  endeavour  to  pry  into  futurity, 
and. form  fome  judgment  of  the  particular  fpecies, 
whether  it  be  Oak,  Afh,  Elm,  Beech,  the  Aqua^ 
tics,  Pines,  or  Coppice  Woods,  which  will  be 
wanted  at  the  tjme  his  plantations  arrive  at  mar 
tijrity. 

It  is  poffible  there  may  be  fituations  in  this  iflandt 
where,  from  a  fuper-abundance  of  Woodlands,  ic 
would  be  unprofitable  to  plant  even  hangs,  bogs, 
and  bad  top-foils  :  it  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  any  fuch  places  are  to  be  found;  for  in  a  country 
fituated  near  water-carriage,  (and  if  the  prefent 
fpirit  of  cutting  canals  continue  to  prevail,  what  part 
of  this  ifland  will,  a  century  hence,  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  water-carriage  ?;  Ihip-timber  will,  in  all 
human  probability,  always  find  a  market ;  and,  in 
fituations  remote  from  fuch  cheap  conveyance, 
foreign  timber  will  always  bear  a  price  proportion- 
ably  high ;  confequently  the  timber  raifed  in  fuch 
a  country,  in  all  probability,  will  find  a  market  ih 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  growth. 

Before  we  begin  to  fpeak  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
plantations  or  woodlands,  and  the  methods  of  railing 
them,  it  will  be  proper  to  enumerate  the  different 
fpecies  of  trees  which  we  conceive  as  moft  eligible 
to  be  planted  for  the  purpofe  of  timber  and  undej\. 
wood  in  this  country. 

Under  the  article  Timber  it  appears  th^t 
The  Oak, 
The  Afh, 
The  Elm,  anc} 
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The  Beech, 
are  the  four  principal  domeftic  timbers  now  in  ufc  in 
this  kingdom  :  To  which  muft  be  added 
The  Pines,  and 
The  Aquatics, 
as  fubftitutes  for  foreign  timber  at  prefent  imported 
in  vaft  quantities  into  this  ifland  :  And  to  thofe  muft 
*  fee  added,  as  underwoods , 

The  Hazel,  The  Ozier,  and 

The  Saliow,  The  Box. 

There  are  four  diflindt  fpecies  of  Woodlands  : 
Woods, 
Timber-groves, 
Coppices, 
Woody  Waftes. 
By  Woods  are  meant  a  mixture  of  timber-trees 
&nd  underwood ;  by  Timber-groves^  a  collection  of 
timber-trees  only,  placed  in  clpfe  order;  by  Coppices* 
underwood  alone,  without  an  intermixture  of  tim- 
ber-trees ;  and  by  Woody  Waftes,  grafs   land  over- 
jrun  with  rough  woodinefTes ;  or  a  mixture  of  Wood- 
land and  graffy  patches  ;  which  being  thought  an 
pbjedt  of  paflurage,  the  wood  is  kept  under  by  be- 
ing browfed  upon  by  ftock,  whilft  the  grafs  in  its 
turn  is  dinted  by  the  trees,  and  rendered  of  an  infe- 
rior quality  by  the  want  of  a  free  admiflion  of  fun 
and  air. 

In  praflice,  thefe  Woody  Waftes  ought  firft  to  be 
taken  under  confidcration ;  for  whilft  a  Gentleman 
has  an  acre  of  fuch  land  upon  his  cftate,  he  ought 
not  (generally  fpeaking)  to  think  of  fetting  about 
raifing  original  plantations  :  for  if  graffinefs  prevail, 
{mdthe  foil  be  uqkind  for  Wood,  kt  this  be  clear- 
ed 
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receive  in  tranfplantation  *,  and  if  (as  we  fliall 
hereafter  fliew)  the  interfpaces  of  an  infant  Wood 
may  for  feveral  years  after  fowing  be  (till  cultivated 
to  advantage,  the  preference  we  conceive  is  evi* 
dently  and  beyond  all  difpute  on  the  fide  of  fow- 
ing. 

With  refpefttothe  arrangement  of  Wood  Plants,— 
the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  row,  or  the  random 
manner,  refts  in  fome  meafure  upon  the  nature 
and  fituation  of  the  land  to  be  flocked  with  plants. 
In  boggy  bottoms,  and  againft  fteep  hangs  where  the 
plow  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed  in  ^cleaning  and 
cultivating  the  interfpaces  during  the  infancy  of 
the  Wood,  either  method  may  be  adopted;  and  if 
plants  or  cuttings  are  to  be  put  in,  the  quincunx 
manner  will  be  found  preferable  to  any.  But  iq 
found  and  more  level  fituations,  we  cannot  allow 
any  liberty  of  choice  :  the  drill  manner  is  un- 
doubtedly the  moft  eligible  ;  and  with  this  method 

*  We  have  known  an  inftance  of  tranfplanted  Oaks  remain- 
ing upon  the  ground  fo  long  as  eight  years  before  they  began  to 
move.  And  let  us  hear  what  Miller  fays  upon  this  Tub* 
jeet;  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  fpeaking  from  his  own 
experience,  though  he  does  not  particularize  it.—'*  When 
Oak-trees  are  cultivated  with  a  view  to  profit,  acorns  fbould 
be  fown  where  the  trees  are  defigned  to  grow  ;  for  thofe  which 
are  tranfplanted  will  never  arrive  to  the  fize  of  thofe  which 
tfand  where  they  are  fown,  nor  will  they  laft  near  fo  long. 
For  in  fome  places  where  thefe  high  trees  have  been  tranfr 
planted  with  the  greateft  care,  they  have  grown  very  fail  for 
feveral  years  after,  yet  are  now  decaying,  when  thofe  which 
remain  in  the  places  where  they  came  up  from  the  acorns,  are 
Hill  very  thriving,  and  have  not  the  leaft  iign  of  decay.  There- 
fore, whoever  dellgns  to  cultivate  thefe  trees  for  timber,  mould 
never  think  of  tranfplanting  them,  but  fow  the  acorns  on  the 
fame  ground  where  they  are  to  grow ;  for  timber  of  alj 
thofe  trees  which  are  tranfplanted  is  not  near  fo  valuable  as, 
that  of  the  trees  from  acorns."     (Art.  Quercus.) 

of 
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again  arc  partial  to  rowsy  whilft  others  prefer  the 
random  manner. 

The  difpute  about  fowing  and  planting  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  reconciled  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Where  the  ftrength  of  the  land  lies  in  the 
fub-ftratum,  whilft  the  top-foil  is  of  an  ungeniai 
nature,  fow0  in  order  that  the  roots  may  ftrike  deep, 
and  thereby  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the  treafures 
below :  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  top-foil  is 
good,  and  the  bottom  of  an  oppofite  quality, 
flamy  and  thereby  give  the  roots  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  productive  part  of  the  foil ;  or,  under 
thefe  laft  circumftances,  fow*  and  tap  the  young 
plants  as  they  ftand  (with  a  tapping  inftrument), 
and  thereby  check  their  downward  tendency,  and 
ftrengthen  their  horizontal  roots. 

By  this  method  of  treating  feedling  plants,  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  planting  is  obtained.  The 
difpute  therefore  feems  to  reft  entirely  upon  this 
queftion ;  Which  of  the  two  methods  is  leaft  ex- 
.  penfive  ?  To  come  at  this,  there  are  two  things  to 
be  confidered — the  aftual  expence  of  labour  and 
Other  contingent  matters,  and  the  lofs  of  time  in  the 
land  occupied.  With  refpeft  to  the  former,  fow- 
ing is  beyond  comparifon  the  cheapeft  method  ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  latter,  planting  may  feetn  to 
gain  a  prefence  ;  for  the  feed-bed  is  fmall  com- 
pared with  the  ground  to  be  planted,  and  whilft 
that  is  rearing  the  feedling  plants,  this  continues  to 
be  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  hufbandry.  However, 
if  we  cpnfider  the  check  which  plants  in  general 

receive 
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of  raifing  a  Wood  wc  will  begin  to  give  our  direc- 
tions. 

But  "before  we  enter  up6n  the  immediate  fub- 
je&,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife,  that,  previous  to 
.the  commencement  of  any  undertaking  of  this  na- 
ture, it  would  be  advifcable  that  the  fpot  or  fpots 
intended  to  be  converted  into  Woodland,   fhould 
1)e  '  determined    upon,  —  the   quantity  of  land 
ascertained, —  and  the  whole  (whether  it  be  entire 
or  in  detached  parts,  and  whether  it  be  ten  acre9 
or  a  hundred)  divided  into  annual  fowings. 
"The  exaft  number  of  thefe  fowings  fhould  be 
regulated  by  the  ufes  for  which  the  Underwood  is 
intended.    Thus,  if,  as  in  Surrey,  ftakes,  edders, 
and  hoops  are  Taleable,  the  fuite  ougfrt  t6  confift  of 
eight  or  ten  fowings-,  or  if,  as  in  Kent,  hop- poles' 
are  in  demand,   fourteen  or  fifteen  fowings  will  be 
required  •,  and  if,  as  in  Yorkfhire,  rails  be  wanted, 
or,  as  in  Gloucefterfhire,  cord  wood  be  moll  mar- 
ketable, eighteen  or  twenty  fowings  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  produce  a  regular  fucceffion  of  annual  falls. 

Many  advantages  will  accrue  from  thus  par- 
celling out  the  land  into  a  fuite  of  fowings. :  the 
bufinefs,  by  being  divided,  will  be  rendered  lefs 
burdenfome ;  a  certain  proportion  being  every  year 
to  be  done,  a  regular  let  of  hands  will,  in  proper 
feafon,  be  employed ;  and,  by  beginning  upon  a 
fmall  fcale,  the  errors  of  the  firft  year  will  be  cor. 
rented  in  the  pra&ice  of  the  fecond,  and  thofe  of 
the  fecond  in  that  of  the  third.  The  produce  of 
the  intervals  will  fall  into  regular  courfe;  and, 
when  the  whole  is  completed,  the  falls  will  fol- 
low 
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•low  each   other   in  regular  fucceffion.    In  ihort, 

the  entire  bufinefs,  from  beginning  to  ending,  be- 
comes methodical,  and,  to  a  contemplative  mind, 
cannot  fail  of  becoming  pleafurable. 

If  it  be  found  convenient  to  haften  the  bufinefs, 
two  or  three  divifions  may  be  fown  in  one  year,  thp 
feparate  falls  being  marked  by  the  firft  cutting. 
This,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  regular  fow- 
ings  correfponding  to  the  intended  falls,  is  much 
better  than  hurrying  over   the  whole  bufinefs   at 
once ;  —  a  piece   of  ralhnefs  which  no  man  who 
works  upon  an  extenfive  fcale  Ihould  be  guilty  of. 
The  principal  objections  to  raifing  Woodlands 
in  this  progr^ffiye  manner,  is  the  extra  trouble  in 
fencing.   However,  if  the  fowings  lie  detached  from 
each  other,  the  obje&ion  falls ;    if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  lie  together,  or  in  plots,  let  the  entire   plot 
be  inclofcd  at  once ;  and  if  it  contain  a  number  of 
fowings,  fome  fub-divifions  will  be  neceflary,  and  the 
annual  fowings  of  thefe  fub-divifions  may  be  fenced 
off  with  hurdles,  or  other  temporary  contrivance. 
If  the  adjoining  land  to  be  fown  be  kept  under  the 
plow,  little  temporary  fencing  will  be  wanted. 

It  may  be  further  neceflary,  before  we  "enter 
upon  the  bufinefs  of  fowing,  to  give  fome  direc- 
tions as  to  fencing ;  for,  unlefs  this  be  done  effec- 
tually, that  will  be  labour  loft. 

In  raifing  a  Woodland  from  feeds,  it  is  not  cnly 
neceflary  to  fence  againft  cattle  and  fheep,  but 
againft  hares  and  rabbits  alfo,  efpecially  if  they 
be  numerous.  Nothing  lefs  than  a  clofe  fence  is 
adequate  to  this  purpofe.  Where  the  foil  will  ad- 
mit of  a  ditch  being  funk,   a  ditch,    bank,   and 

dwarf- 
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dwarf-paling,  may  be  raited,  in  the  manner  already 
described  under  the  article  Fexces  ;  except  that, 
inftead  of  a  ftake-and-edder-hedgc,  a  clofe  paling 
be  fet  upon  the  bank,  in  the  following  manner. 

Before  the  bank  be  finiihed,  the  ports,  about  five 
feet  Jong,ihould  be  put  down,  their  lower  ends  being 
firft  charred  (fuperficially  burnt)  to  prevent  their 
ratting.  One  rail  is  fufficient.  To  this  the  upper 
ends  of  the  pales  are  nailed,  their  lower  ends  having 
been  previoufly  driven  into  the  crown  of  the  bank. 
The  pales  flxould  be  about  three  feet  long,  and 
ought  to  be  made  of  Oak,  or  thtf  bottom  parts 
will  foon  rot  off. 

The  fence  is  the  ftronger,  and  more  effcdhial,  if 
the  ditch  be  made  on  the  outer-fide  of  it,  and  the 
paling  fet  fo  as  to  lean  outwards  ;  but  the  Quick 
ftands  a  much  better  chance  of  being  reared  on 
the  inner-fide  of  the  paling,  next  to  the  feedlirig 
plants:  therefore,  the  molt  prudent  method  of 
making  a  fence  of  this  kind,  is  to  make  the  ditch 
on  the  outfide,  without  an  off- fet,  leaning  tho 
paling  over  it,  and  planting  the  Quick  at  the  foot 
of  the  bank,  on  the  inner- fide  :  it  then  becomes 
what  it  ought  always  to  be  confidered,— a  part  of 
the  Nurfery. 

This,  however,  is  an  expenfive  fence,  and  to 
better  fuited  to  a  fmall  than  u  large  feale  ;  and  if, 
inftead  of  the  dwarf-paling,  a  clofc  rough  ftakc- 
and-edder  hedge  be  fet  upon  the  bank,  it  will  (pro- 
vided it  be  well  made  and  carefully  attended  to  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  muces,  if  any  be  made,  ftopt 
with  a  rough  bufh,  and  a  flake  driven  through  it;, 

contir.uc 
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continue  to  be  effcftual  againft  bares  for  a  confider-* 
able  time ;  and  againft  rabbits,  nothing  lefs  than 
death  is  effectual. 

At  length  we  come  to  treat  particularly  of  the 
method  of  railing  a  Wood  upon  land  fufficiently 
found,  and  fufficiently  level  to  be  cultivated  conve- 
niently with  the  plow. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground.— \l  the  foil  be  of 
a  ftiff  clayey  nature,  it  fhould  receive  a  whole  year's. 
fallow,  as  for  wheat;-*-  if  light,  a  crop  of  turneps 
may  be  taken ;  at  all  event9,  it  muft  be  made  per- 
fectly clean  before  the  tree-feeds  be  fown,  parti- 
cularly from  perennial  root-weeds ;  for  when  once" 
the  feeds  are  fown,  all  further  opportunity  of  per- 
forming this  ncccflary  bufinefs  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  loft.  If  the  fituation  be  moift,  the  foil 
fhould  be  gathered  into  wide  lands ;  not  high,  but 
fufficiently  round  to  prevent  furface-water  from 
lodging  upon  them. 

The  time  of  /owing  is  either  autumn  or  fpring* 
O&ober  may  be  called  the  fitteft  month  for  the 
autumnal  fowing,  and  March  for  the  fpring  fow- 
ing.  A  man  of  judgement,  however,  will  attend 
to  the  feafon,  and  to  the  ftate  of  his  foil,  rather 
than  to  the  Calendar. 

The  method  of  fowing  19  this :— *The  land  being 
in  fine  order,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the  whole 
furface  fhould  be  fown  with  Corn  or  Pulfe,  'adapted 
to  the  feafon  of  lowing  :  if  in  autumn,  Wheat  or 
Rye  may  be  chofen ;  in  fpring,  Beans  or  Oats- 
Whichfoever  of  the  three  fpecies  of  Corn  is  adopted* 
the  quantity  of  feed   fhould  be  lefs  than  ufual,  in 

order 
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•rder  tb  give   a  free  admiflion  of  air,  and  pre^ 
Vent  the  crop  from  lodging. 

Th£  fowing  of  the  grain  being  completed,  that 
of  the  Tree-feeds  muft  be  immediately  fet  about* 
Tfcefe  muft  be  put  in  in  lines*  or  drills,  acrofs  the 
lands,  and  in  the  manner  beft  adapted  to  their 
tefpe&ive  natures  :  Acorns  and  Nuts  ihould  be  dib- 
bled ill,  whilft  Keys  and  Berries  Ihould  be  fca* 
tered  in.  trenches  or  drills,  drawn  with  the  corner 
of  a  hoe,  in  the  manner  the  gardeners  fow  their 
peas. 

The  diftance  which  we  tecommerid  to  be  obferv- 
%d  between  the  rows  is  a  quarter  of  a  ftatute-ro4 
(four  feet  and  one  and  an  half  inch).  This  may 
in  theory,  feem  to  be  an  unnedeffary  precifion ;  but- 
in  pra&ice,  there  are*  many  cdnvertiencies  accrue; 
frdm  it*  In  fetting  out  the  diftance  between  th£ 
drills,  a  land-chain  ihould  be  ufed,  and  not  a  line, 
Which  is  fubjedt  to  be  ihortehed  or  lengthened  by 
the  weather*  A  chain  is  readily  divided  into  rods* 
and. the  quarters  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  white 
paint,  or  other  obvious  marks*  Stakes  being  driven 
at  the  ends  of  the  drills,  aline  rtiuft  be  ftretehed,  to 
dibble  or  draw  the  tretiches  by  ** 

If  the  plot  be  exteniive,  glades,  for  the  purpofe 
•f  roads,  muft  be  left  at  convenient  diftances. 

*  It  may  be  unneceffary  to  obfef  vc,  that  the  drills  ihould  b* 
txa&ly  perpendicular  to  the  range  of  Aakes,  otberwife  the  mea- 
furement  will  be  falfe*  If  the  fovvifigs  or  quarters  could  be  fo 
laid  out,  that  the  drills  may  be  of  forile  determinate  length,  as 
twenty  rods  for  inftance*  the  bufinefs  of  roaafuring  would  b» 
fctftdercd  ftill  xnore.  cafy. 

Mm  lb* 
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*  The  /pedes  of  underwood  mult  be  determined  By 
the  confumption,  or  demand,  "peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  «"  intended  to  be  raifed.  "  In 
Surrey,  where  flakes,  edders,  and  hoops,  arc  in  de- 
mand, the  Oak,  the  Hazel,  and  the  Afh,  are  efteenied 
Valuable  as  underwood.  Upon  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  and  the  country  round  about, "  in  Hereford- 
lhire,  Monmouthfliire,  and  Glou'cefterfhire;;  where 
great  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made  for  the  iron- 
forges,  Beech  fs  the  prevailing  underwood ;' but 
whether  from  choice  or  from  its  thriving  well  upon 
fhofe  bleak  mountains,  we  cannot  fay.  The  Oak, 
S:he  Afh,  the  Beech,  the  Birch,  the  Hazel,  the  Box', 
inay  have  their  peculiar  excellencies  in  different 
countries,  and  the  choice  is  left  to  the  perfon 
who  has  the  care  of  the  undertaking. 

The  /pedes  of  timber  has  been  already  determined 

upon  ;    the  Oak  being  the  only  tree  admiffible  into 

a  Wood.     The  ufual  fpace.  allowed  to  timber-trees, 

'Handing  amongft  underwood,  is  thirty  feet:    two 

rods  (thirty-three,  feet)  will  not  be  found,    when 

t  the  trees  have  fully  formed  their  heads,  too  wide  a 

fpace.     Therefore,  every  eighth  drill,  at  leaft  fhouid 

.  be  fown  with  acorns,  dibbled  in  about  fiat  inches 

aftinder  *,  . 

The  Oak  and  the  Hazel,  riling  the  firft  year 
;  after  fowing,  their,  refpe&iye"  drill*  will  be  fuffici- 
,  ently  difcxlmiaable  at  haryeft  ;  but  the  keys^of  the 

*  For -the  particulars  refpe&ing  the  propagation  of  the  fevcrai 
fpecies  under  confideration,  fee  their  refpeftire  ^enefft  its  the 
Alphabet  of  Plants. 

Afh 
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Afifciit  two,  and  fometimes  three,  years  in  the  ground 

Jtef ore  ;tbey  vegetate ;  an$l  it  will  be  convenient  to 

Jbftys.fome  diftinguifhing  mark  in- the  ftubble,  in 

"W4er  to.prevent  their  being  difturbed  in  plowing 

the  intervals  after  harveft.     To  this  end,  if  Beans 

JK»:thefoftering  crop,  fcatter  a  few  Oats  along  the 

jArjll  among  the  keys,  the  ftubble  of  which   will 

ift^pjyitfelf  plainly  among  that  of  the  Beans;  and, 

AQ  the  contrary,   if  Oats  be  the  crop,  a  line  of 

Jfe&n-ftubble  will  have  the  fame  beneficial  effedl. 

•c»At  harveft  the  croplhould  be  reaped,  not  mown, 

-tnd.be  carried  off  with  all  convenient  care.     Be. 

•fiween  harveft  and;  winter,  a  pair  of  furrows  ihould 

•belaid  back  to  back,  in  the  middle  of  each  in- 

ttepral,   for  the  purpofes  of  nieliorating  the  foil  for 

•the  next  year's  crop,    and  of  laying  the  feedling 

-plants  dry ; — whilft  the  ftubble  of  the    unplowed 

ground  on  each  fide  of  the  drills,  will  keep  them 

3tftrm  during  winter.. 

The  next  year's  crop  may  be  Potatoes,  Cab- 
bages, Tiirneps  ;  or,  if  the  firft  was  Corn,  this  may 
•be  Beans;  or,  if  Beans,  Wheat  drilled  in  the  Tul- 
*lfen  manner.  ? 

^  All  that  the  tree-drills  will  require   this  year, 
will  be  to  be  kept  perfe&ly  clean,  by  weeding  and 
;  hind-hoeing. 

•     In  the  fpring  of  the  third  year,  the  drills  which 

•rofe~the  firft  year   muft  be  looked  over,    and  the 

vacancies  filled  up  from  the  parts  where  the  plants 

?ife  fuperfluous:  but  thofe  of  the  Afh  ihould  lie 

deferred  until  the  fourth  ye^r. 

-  J  M  p  2  The 
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The  whole  Ihould  afterwards  be  looked  over 
from  time  to  time;  and  this,  with  cultivating  th« 
intervals,  and  keeping  the  drills  free  from  weeds, 
will  be  all  that  will  be"  neceflary  until  the  tops  of 
the  plants  begin  to  interfere. 

However,  if  feedlings  be  wanted  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  laying  into  hedges,  or  if  tranfplanted 
plants  be  faleable  in  the  country,  the  fuperftaatit 
feedlings  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  drills,  in  tht 
fpiring  of  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  tranfplanted 
into  fome  vacant  ground. — None  can  be  more  pro- 
per, hor  any  fo  convenient,  as  the  contiguous  in* 
tervals,  in  whidi  they  may  remain  two  or  three  years 
without  injury  to  the  drills,  and  may  afford  a  pro- 
fitable crop ;  fubjeft,  however,  to  this  disadvantage, 
the  fpade  muft  be  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  the  plow, 
m  cleaning  the  interfpaces.  Neverthelefs,  *  flock 
of  plants  of  this  kind  are  very  valuable,  not  only 
as  articles  of  fale,  but  for  clumps,  and  flickering 
plantations. 

Further,,  with  refpeft  to  the  crops. — Thefe  may 
be  continued  fo  long  as  the  feedling  plants  re* 
main  within  a  narrow  compafs ;  fo  that  the  inter-* 
vals  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  and  without 
injury  to  the  plants. 

The  crops  fhould,  of  courfe,  be  varied,  and  tlje 
foil  ought  to  receive  its  proportion,  at  leaftj  of 
dung,  which  would  be  mod  properly  carried  on  fot 
the  Pbtatoe-crop. 

If  the  foil  be  tolerably  good,  crops  thus  managed^ 
pay  anfwer  for  feveral  years.    If  the  produce  pay 

but 
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|>Ut  the  expence  of  plowing,  and  other  contingent 
charges,  the  advantage  of  ftirring  and  keeping 
the  intervals  clean,  will  beconiidcrable;  whilft  in 
in  expofed  fituation  the  crops  will  be  a  means  of 
laving'  the  tree-plants  from  hares  and  rabbits. 

Whenever  the  crops  are  difcontinued,  the  inter- 
nals muft  ftill  be  kept  ftirred*  alternately  throwing. 
the  mould  to  therootsof  the  plants,  and  gathering 
it  into  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  interval.  The 
moft  complete  manner  of  doing  this,  is  to  fplit  ths 
intervals  at  the  approach  of  winter,  to  prefcrve  the 
roots  of  the  plants  from  the  froft*  gather  in  the 
fpring,  to  check  the  weeds,  and  give  a  frefli  fup~ 
ply  of  air; — fplit  at  Midfummer,  to  keep  the  roots 
from  the  drought ;  gather  agaim  in  autumn,  if  ne- 
ceflary  j  and  fplit,  as  before,  againft  winter.  The 
fpring  and  the  Midfummer  plowings  ihould  be  con. 
tinued  fo  long  as  a  plow  can  pafs  between  the 
plants. 

The  firji  cutting  muft  be  timed  by  the  plants 
tfcemfelves.  Whenever  the  rows  of  Oaks  intended 
for  timbers  are  in  danger  of  being  drawn  up  too 
flender  for  their  height,  by  reafon  of  their  being 
too  much  crowded  by  the  interference  of  the  rows, 
.the  wJiole  muft  be  cut  down  to  within  a  hand- 
breadth  of  the  ground ;  except  the  Oaks  intended 
for  ftands,  which  muft  now  be  fet  out  at  about 
two  rods  diftance  from  each  other,  and  as  nearly 
a  quincunx  as  plants  moft  proper  for  the  purpofe 
will  allow. 

M  m  3  Strength, 
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Strength,  cleannefs,  and  upward  tendency,  are 
the  criterions  by  which  the.  choice  of  thefe  ongh^ 
to  be  determined  upon.     If  more  than  one_  plant  ^ 
this  description  ftand  near  the  point  dcfired,-"it  ^ 
advifeablc  not  to  take  them  down'the  firft  fall  (prd- 
vided  they  do  not  interfere  too  clofely  with  eacA 
other),  but  to.  let  them  remain",    in  order  to  guard 
againft  accidents,  and  to  afford  a  future  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  fecond  choke,  when  the  plants 
are  arrived  at.  a  more  advanced  ftatc. 

The  young  Hands  will  require  to  be  mpreorlcfs 
pruned :  their  leaders  muft  be  particularly  attended 
to,  the  lower  fide-fhoots  taken  off,  and  their  Heads 
reduced  in  fuch.a  planner  as  to  prevent  their  being 
rendered  top-heavy. 

However,  if  the  firft  fall  of  underwood  be  made 
in  due  time,  their  heads  in  general  will  want,  but 
little  pruning  ;  for  it  is  not  in  this  cafe  as  in  .that 
of  tranfplanting,  where  the  roots  have  frefti  (hoots 
ro  make,  and  a  frefh  fourcc  of  food  to  feek :  here 
they  are  fully  prepared  to  fend  up  the  neceflary 
iupplics,  and  the  more  top  there  is  to  promote  the 
sicent,  the  quicker  progrefs  the  plants  will  be 
enabled  to  make. 

I:  is  therefore  very  imprudent  to  defer  the  firft 
fall  until  the  phats  be  drawn  up  too  flender  to 
bear  -  weli-fized  top  :  We  have  known  yoiibg 
Oakl:::g£y  :.::fcd  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  which 
:>  h:ro  defcribed,  drawn  up  lb  weedy  by  injudicious 
trci::r^r.r,  j-s  r.o:  to  be  able  to  bear  the  Tmallcfl:  top 
wi:jo;::  £eo'*:r.g  under  the  weight  of  their  own 

leaves; 
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Ixjivts^.z '  lhower:iof'  fnbw,'.  falling  without  windy 
would  bow  thenvto  the  ground..     -      .  .>■'> 

/rThri'pruning  being -completed^  the  ftubs  muft 
be.xleancd,  and :  the,  fences  repaired,  and  fcduloufl'y 
attended  to;  •.  Thefyoung  timbers  mull  alfo  be  at^ 
tdn(ta4  to  from  tiftieitb'  rime,  and  the-  pruning  re* 
peated  as  often  as  may  be  found,  neceffary.  . 
Cf.»7d|#:  ftcond'felk igi? ft rhff  timed  according  to  the 
iMrajwkicli  the  country  calh  for ;  wfth  ihis  provifd> 
J^o«evfer/that  the  timber-lknds  be  not  injured  bf 
'bqu^cnroudfc&am^gft.tHe  undedwood;  for,  rather 
itHatt'thi^!fliould'be^he;*cife4  the  fecond  fall  fhould 
take  'ptetee,  althdUgh^the  Goppicxf-^b^  may  not 
have  rdaehed  the>*noft  profitable  ftate^  -:- 
::: ' After  the  fecond[:aod  every  fiicceeding  fall  of  un- 
•ae*Wobd,'\the-timbai?i  fhould  be  gone  over,  their 
ilakfcwtept  fingle,  and  their  heads 'fetfup,  until 
ifHtf  ftferfts  have  arrived  at  about  twenty  feet  (more 
■or  iefsi  as  accident's,  or  their  refpe&ive  tendencies?, 
may  happen  ta  determine),- whifn  their  heads  fhould 
be  permitted  to  fprcad,  and  take  their  own  natural 


So  'foon  as  the  branches  are  firmly  eftablifhcd 

:  (which-  m'ay  happen  Tn  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years 

f;fifem  the  laft  pruning,  fboner  or  later/according  to 

"the':f6il,  fituation,    and   other  circumftanccs)   the 

bendi  fhould  be  pruned. 

In  doing  this,  the  leader  muft  be  fhortened,  to 

■check  the   upward  growth  t^f  the  tree,    and   the 

main  (Irength  of  the  head   thrown,  -  as  much  as 

may  be,  into,  one  principal  arm,  in-order  to.  obtain 

M  m  4  with 
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with  greater  certainty  the  important  end  to  which 
Wood  timber  is  more  peculiarly  applicable 

If  the  heads  can  be  all  trained  in  one  dire&ion, 
the  intcrfpaces  will  be  more  equally  divided ;  and 
if  this  direction  can  be  pointed  towards  the  fun, 
the  quality  of  the  timber  will*  by  that  means,  be 
considerably  improved. 

Next,  as  to  raifing  a  Wood  againft  a  hartg  too 
jtecp  to  be  cultivated  conveniently  with  the  plow 
after  the  Wood-feeds  are  fown ;  but  which  may^ 
ncverthclefs,  be  fallowed,  and  brought  into  proper 
tilth  by  the  turn-wreft  plow;  namely,  a  plow  which 
turns  the  furrows  all  one  way,  and  which  is  in  com* 
mon  ufe  upon  the  hills  of  Kent  and  Surrey  ; 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  planter  has  it  in 
choice,  whether  he  will  fow  feeds,— -*or  put  ip  feed-, 
lings, — or  tranfplanted  plants.  If  he  adopt  thefirft, 
the  expence  of  cleaning  by  hand  will  fall  heavy  \ 
and  if  the  laft,  the  labour  of  the  Nurfery  will  not 
be  lefs  burdenfome.  The  middle  path  is  thfrcfor^ 
moft  advifeablc. 

The  feedllng  plants  may,  in  general,  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  until  the  third  or  fourth  year  in  the 
feed-bed ;  by  which  time  they  will  have  acquired 
fufficient  ftrength  and  flature  to  ftruggle  with  the 
lower  order  of  weeds,  whilft  thofe  of  a  more  afr 
piring  nature  may  be  kept  under,  at  a  re^fonablc 
expence. 

The  arrangement  of  thefe  plants  may  either  be 
promifcuous,  or  in  drills  fimilar  to  thpfe  mentioned 
*for<jgoing.    After  the  plants  are  in,  a  few  acorns 

may 
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r  Of  the  two  tribes  laft  mentioned,  we  chiefly  re- 
-COtniiiend 
*"  "The  Larch,  The  Poplar, 

"*-■■  The  Spruce  Fir,  The  Willow, 

-  "i  ■  The  Wcymduth  Pine  *,     The  Alder. 

To  this  lift  may  be  added, 
;.?:-::   "       -  '  ■  'The  Chefnot,  *  .-"■  .         "  ;.  -/ 
•«   •"  i  :The  Walnut;,  "  •  '>   .. 

hi  -*:.'•■  The  Cherry, .-  .■  . 

■sHr*fiibftitutes  for  the  Oak  and  the  .Beech ;  an4  the 
*W  latter  as  humble-reprefentatives  of  the.  princely 
Mahogany. 

•-""tefpecling  the  Elm  an  error  prevails  :  MfLjER 

*iniJHANBURY  tell  us  (fpeaking .  mjpre.  particularly 

i6Fthe: Fine-leaved  fort),  that  it wtfl not  flourish  i# 

clofe  plantations.    Experience,  however,.  lqads;-te; 

,  ta  be  of  a  contrary  opinion.    How.  often  do  we  fee 

'two  Elms  ftanding  fo  clofe  together,  that   a  bird 

•  cduld  not  fly  through  between  them,  yet  both  of 

•theiil  equally  well  ftemmed  :   indeed,  the  flioots  of 

:'-tW  Elm  will  interweave  with  each  other  in  a  manner 

we  feldom   fee   in   any  other  fpecies  of  tree.     In 

clumps  and  clofe  groves  too  we  have  feen  them 

;' thrive  abundantly.     It  is  obfervable,  however,  that 

■  in  thefe    fituat'ons,   their  Items  running  up  clean 

and.  in  a  great  meafure  free  from  fide-fhoots,  the 

:  timber  takes  a  different  nature  from  that  which  is 

*  There  may  be  other  individuals  of  the  Pinus  tribe,  as  the 
Silver  and  Balm-of-Gilead  Firs,  &c.  which  may  be  equally 
valuable  with  the  three  fpecies  here  enumerated  ;  but  we  can- 
not fpeak  fo  particularly  from  our  own  knowledge  concerning 
them  as  we  can  of  the  Larch,  the  Spruce,  and  the  Wey- 
mouth, whofe  woods  we  know  to  be  of  a  good  quality. 

raifed 
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THE  Timber-Grove  is  the  prevail iag  planta- 
tion of  modern  time.  Woods  or  Coppices  are  ie£- 
dom  attempted;  indeed,  until  of  late  years, 
clumps  of  Scotjch  pirs  fcem  to  &ave  engaged,  in  a 
great  mcafuf  e, .  the  "attention  of  the  planter. 

The  Scotch  Fir,  however,  is  one  of  the  laft  tre£s 
'/that.,  ought  to.  engage  the  attentfprf  of  the  Emljjb 
planter;  and  ihpuld  be  invariably  excluded  eyery 
foil  and  fituation  jn  which  any  pther:5imber-trec  qan 
be  made  to  flouriih.  ."  The  North  afped:  of  ble^k 
and  barren  heights  i.s  the  only  fituation  in  wbicrh.it 
ought  to  be  tolerated;  and  even  there j  the.  "Nor- 
way Spruce,  and  the  Larch,  will  fometimes  pup- 
brave  it.  In  better  foils  arid  milder  fituation,  tlje 
wood  of  the  Scotch  Fir  is  worthlefs,  and  its  gVowth 
m  fo  licentious  as  to  over-run  every  thi»£  which  grows 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood:  this  renders  Jt 
wholly  unfit  to  be  afibciated  with  ^other  timber- 
trees  :  we  (hall  therefore  confider  it  feparately  "at 
the  cloie  of  this  fe&ion.  "   *.  , 

The  fpecies  of  timber-trees  which  we  beg.Joye 
to  recommend  to  the  planter's  notice  have, been 
already  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter: 
They  confiil  of  . 

The  Oak,  The  Beech, 

The  Alh,  The  Pines,  ant! 

;    i  ,  The  £lm,  The  Aquatics. 

.      Of 
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Of  the  two  tribes  laft  mentioned,  we  chiefly  re- 
.  commend 

«'  '  '  The  Larch,  The  Poplar, 

"-:  "The  Spruce Fir>  The  Willow, 

-  -'-    The  Wcymduth  Pine  *,     The  Alder.  • 

To  this  lift  may  be  added, 
-.?:■::   " "       "  '.-  -The  Chefnot,  -  / 
->■:   •  :..  i  :The  Walnut;,  "  ■  "r   ......  7.,  ■  r 

:;-».  '  •        ".:        The  Cherry,...-  :   ■     ■  . 

■asfubftitutes  for  the  Oak  and  the  Beech ;  and  the 

*fetoe  latter  as  humble- reprefentatives  of  the.  princely 

Mahogany/  . 

■  -  fcfcfpecting  the  Elm  an  error  prevails  :  MrtjER 

•anftHANBURY  tdllus  (fpea&ng ;  mpre.  particularly 

-oFthe  Fine-leaved  fort),  that  it.'  wtfl  not  flourish  i# 

clofe  plantations.     Experience,  however, .  lqads;  -fe; 

.  to' be  of  a  contrary  opinion.     How. often  do  we;  fee 

'two  Elms  ftandirig  fo  clofe  together,  that:  a  bird 

•  cduld  not  fly  through  between  them,  yet  both -of 
'theni  equally  well  ftemmed  :  indeed,  the  flioots  of 
■■th6  Elm  will  interweave  with  each  other  in  a  manner 

we  feldom   fee   in   any  other  fpecies  of  tree.     In 
clumps  and  clofe  groves  too  we  have  feen  them 

•  thrive  abundantly.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  that 
in  thefe  fituat'ons,  their  Hems  running  up  clean 
and.  in  a  great  meafure  free  from  fide-fhoots,  the 

:  timber  takes  a  different  nature  from  that  which  is 

*  There  may  be  other  individuals  of  the  Pinus  tribe,  as  the 
Silver  and  Balm-of-Gilead  Firs,  &c.  which  may  be  equally 
valuable  with  the  three  fpecies  here  enumerated  ;  but  we  can- 
not fpeak  fo  particularly  from  our  own  knowledge  concerning 
them  as  we  can  of  the  Larch,  the  Spruce,  and  the  Wey- 
mouth, whofe  woods  we  know  to  be  of  a  good  quality. 

raifed 
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*aifed  in  more  expofcd  places  ^— where  the  lateral 
lhoots  being  numerous>  and  being  lopped  off  from 
time  to  time,  the  ftems  become  knotty  ;  by  which 
means  the  natural  tenacity,  in  which  the  peculiar 
excellency  of  the  timber  of  the  Elm  entirely  con- 
fifts,  is  confiderably  increafed. 

In  a  Grove,  the  JJb  may  be  termed  zneutfide  tree; 
plow-beams,  fliafts,  fellies,  and  harrow-bulls  re- 
quiring a  curvature  which  generally  takes  place  in 
the  outer-rows  of  a  clofe  plantation.  The  Afli,  how- 
ever, mud  not  be  excluded  a  central  fituation,  as 
aftraightnefs  of  grain  is  frequently  defirable. 

The  Oak  (except  for  the  puirpofe  of  fhip-timber> 
&c.)  the  Beech,  the  Cbefnut,  and  the  Pinus-trihi> 
«re  infide  trees;  the  carpenter,  the  cooper,  .and 
the  turner,  requiring  a  cleannefs  of  grain. 

With  refpedt  to  foil  and  fituation*  the  Elm,  the 
Chcfnut,  the  Walnut,  and  the  Cherry,  require  a 
good  foil  and  mild  fituation  ;  the  Aquatics  fhould 
be  confined  to  moift  low  grounds ;  and  the  Beech 
and  the  Pines  to  bleak  mountainous  places;  whilft 
the  Oak  and  the  Alh  can  accommodate  themfelvfs 
-to  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation. 

We  now  come  to  the  method  of  raifing  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  Grove- timbers.  The  Oak,  the  Alh,  the 
coarfe-leaved  Elm,  the  Beech,  tRe  Chefnut,  th« 
Walnut,  and  the  Cherry,  may  be  raifed  in  drills  in 
the  manner  defcribed  in  the  preceding  feftion 
without  any  variation,  except  in  the  method  pf 
training.  The  Pines  being  of  a  hazardous  nature 
when  in  th^ir  infant  ftate,  it  is  advifeable  to  raife 

them 
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tHem  in  feed-teds,  and  plant  them  out  as  feedltng 
plants.  The  Fine-leaved  Elm  muft  be  raifed  from 
layers ;  and  the  Aquatics  from  cuttings  *. 

The  method  of  training  Grove-timers  raifed  u* 
drills,  is  this :  If  feedling  plants  be  wanted,  the 
rows  may  be  thinned,  the  third  apd  fourth  years, 
until  the  remaining  plants  ftand  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  apart.  This  done,  nothing  more 
will  be  requifite  until  fuch  time  as  fome  kind  of 
ware  can  be  cut  out;  as  edders,  hoops,  flakes, 

The  plants  having  reached  this  ftage  of  theur 
growth,  the  rows  fhould  be  gone  over  every  win- 
ter, and  all  the  underling  plants  cut  out  within  the 
ground  (if  pra&icable),  which  will  in  general  kill 
she  roots  and  fave  the  expence  of  grubbing.  If  the 
remaining  plants  are  not  already  too  much  crouded, 
the  jtruggltrs nought  to  be  left,  in  order  to  fupport 
and  affift  in  drawing  up  with  greater  certainty  the 
€0*qucring  plants* 

This  conduct  fhould  be  obferved  from  the  time 
of  the  firft  cutting  until  the  trees  are  fet  out  at  dis- 
tances beft  fuited  to  their  refpedive  natures,  and 
-according  to  the  accidental  tendency  which  they 
happened  to  take  in  rifing.  For,  in  thinning  a 
limber-grove,  little  or  no  regard  ipuft  be  had  to  a. 
regularity  of  diflance  at  the  root  \  ah  equal  diftri- 
lurion  of  head-room  meriting  a  more  particular  at- 
tention. 

*  For  the  method  oiflannni  a  Tim^-GroTe,  fo*  tfcc  1,ntio* 
jmtctiox,  p.  29. 

The 
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The  fele&ion  ought  to  be  direfted  by:. the 
ftrSngth  of  the  plants,  and  the  uniformity  of.  the 
canopy,  taken  jointly  :  for  a  chafm  in  what  may 
be  called  the  foliage  of  a  grove,  is  fimilar  to  a  va- 
cancy in  a  coppice,  or  an  unproductive  patch  in 
a  field  of  corn.  The  leaves  are  as  labourers ; 
and  every  leaf  deficient  is  a  labourer  loft.  The 
pruner's  eye  ought  therefore  to  be  directed  to- 
wards the  tops,  rather  than  to  the  roots,  of  his 
plants.  

There  are  other  things  obfervable  in  thinning* 
grove.  If  it  be  thinned  too  faft,  its  upward  growth 
will  be  checked,  and  the  length  of  ftem  curtailed ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thinning  be  'ne- 
glected, or  be  performed  too  leifurely,  the  plants, 
elpecially  in  their  taller  ftate,  will  be  rendered  too 
flender  and  head-lefs,  and  thereby  become  liable  to 
laih  each  other's  tops  with  every  blaft  of  wind. 
This  evil  is  called  whipping  of  tcps,  and  many 
fine  groves,  especially  of  the  pine-tribe,  have,  been 
very  materially  injured  by  it.  Whenever  two 
trees  arc  feen  to  be  engaged  in  this  fort  of  ^con- 
flift,  one  of  them  {hould  be  taken  down  without 
lofs  of  time;  othcrwife  it  will  probably  prove  fa- 
tal to  them  both.  .'•  ■■-*■     ■ 

If  the  thinning  be  conduced  with  judgment, 
little  pruning  will  be  ncceflary,  fome,  hdwfcVCT* 
will  be  found  requifite :  ftrong  mafter  plants  are 
liable  to  throw  out  fide-branches,  to  the  annoy-*, 
"ane'e  of  their  neighbours  i-  thofe  ihould' be  talen 
off  in  time,  and  all  dead  branches 'fliould  "be*  rt- 
moved,   efpecially  thofe  of  the  pines;  btherwife 
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tke~  heart  of  the  timber  will  be  rendered  coarfe, 
knotty,  and  of  a  bad  quality.  The  leaders  fliould 
alfo  have  due  attention  paid  to  them;  particu- 
larly if  a  group  of  foul-headed  plants  happen  to 
fatl  together  ;  for  in  this  cafe,  if  nature  be  not 
iffifted,  a  timber-tree  will  in  the  end  be  wanted. 

•  'This  method  of  training  holds  good  whether  the 
fcrove  be  raifed  from  feeds,  immediately,  or  from . 
feedling,  or  other  plants-,  and  whether  thefe  be 
arranged  in  drills,  or  in  the  promifcuous  manner ; 
provided  the  body  of  the 'grove  be  formed  of  one 
entire  fpecies  of  timber-tree  ;  for  of  the  method  of 
iraifing  that  fpecies  of  grove  we  have  hitherto  been 
treating. 

»  With  regard  to  mifcellaneous  groves,  we  have 
•feeri  fo  mafty  evil  effedts  arifing  from  injudicious 
•mixtures  of  timber-trees,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
condemn,  as  unprofitable,  all  mixtures  whatever. 
-It.  may   be  argued,  however,  that  by  affociating 

•  trees  of  different  natures,  the  foil  will  be  made  the 
•jrv6ftof;  under  an  idea  that  each  fpecies  of  plant 
'has  its  own  favourite  food  :    and,  indeed,  it  is  well 

■  known  that- corn  flonrifties  after  grafs,  and  grafs 
.  after  corn ;   that  the  Afh  will  thrive  after  the  Oak, 

■  and  the  Oak  •  after  the  Aih,  in  a"  more  profitable 
farmer  thaft  any  one  of  thefe  plant's  would  do  if 
"  propagated  repeatedly  upon  the  farfie  fpot  of  foil. 

This  leads'  to  an  improvement  'in  the  method 

•  of  raiting-  a  Grove  cf  Oaks ;   and  the  fame  ihethod 

•  is  applicable  to  any  other  fpecies  orrtte.'  '  Inftead 
.  of  fowing  every  drill  with  acorns^  let  every  fecond 

be  fown  with  the  feeds  of  a  tree  of  a  different  tta- 
yture;    and,    under  ordinary    circuniftances,    with 
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thofe  of  the  Afh :  its  feeds  are  eafily  procured,  and 
as  underwood,  no  tree  is  applicable  to  fo  many 
ufeful  purpofes. 

In  this  cafe,  the  method  of  training  is  nearly  the 
time  as  that  already  defcribed;  except  that, 
throughout,  the  Afh  muft  be  made  fubfervient  to 
the  Oak  :  if  it  rife  too  faft,  it  muft  be  cut  down  to 
the  flub  as  underwood :  if  afhen  {lands  be  left  to 
draw  up  the  young  Oaks,  they  muft  be  lopt,  or 
taken  down  the  moment  they  afpire  to  a  fuperiority? 
or  give  the  neighbouring  plants  an  improper  ten- 
dency. 

When  the  Oaks  have  acquired  a  fufficieftt  length 
of  ftem,  and  have  made  good  their  canopy,  the- 
affiftance  of  the  Afhes  will  be  no  longer  wanted, 
nor  will  they  be  any  longer  valuable  as  underwood  -9 
they  ought  therefore  to  be  entirely  removed,  and 
their  ftubs  grubbed  up :     and  thus,  the  Oaks  will 
receive  at  once  a  frefh  fupply  of  air  and  pafturage. 
In  bleak    fituations,    a    quicker-growing    and 
better-feathered  plant  than  the  Afli,  affords  more 
valuable   protection :   the  Scotch  Fir,  kept  fmdcf 
due  fubje&ion,  is  eligible  in  this  cafe.    The  Furze 
is  foqaetimes  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  r  but 
the  plant  which  we  wifh  to  recommend  in  prefer- 
ence to  either  of  thefe  is  the  Broom  ;  as  being 
lefs   mifchievou9,  and  at  the  fame  time  equally 
efficacious.     Its   feeds  are  readily  procured  i*   h& 
growth  is  rapid  ;  it  will  brave  the  bteakeft  afpeft  * 
and  the  natural  foftnefs  of  its  foliage  renders  itf 
pleafant  to  work  amongft,  even  in  its  tailed  and 
moft  crowded  ftate« 
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.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, — whofe  plan- 
tations, alone,  are  fufficient  to  immortalize  his  cha- 
fafter,  and  hand  down  to  fucceeding  generations 
his  Grace's  public  and  private  virtues,---finds,  that 
upon  the  bleak  fandy  fwells  of  Nottingham  Forcft, 
the  Birch  affords,  the  moft  friendly  protc&ion  to  the 
Oak  :  and,  when  we  confider  the  eafy  manner  in 
Which  this  plant  may  be  raifed,  the  quicknefs  of 
its  growth,  the  fhelter  it  gives,  and  its  value  in 
many  places  as  an  underwood,  we  muft  allow 
great  merit  in  the  choice. 

,.•  His  Grace's  plantations  being  carried  on  upon  a 
ffeale  which  is  truly  magnificent,  and  it  being  in 
the  .conducing  of  great  undertakings  that  the  hu- 
man invention  is  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  ic 
would  be  unpardonable,  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
to  omit  inferring  the  following  Letter  from  Mr. 
Speechly,  his  Grace's  Gardener,  to  Dr.  Hunter, 
;Editor  of  a  late  edition  of  Evelyn's  Syha,  de- 
ferring the  manner  in  which  his  Grace's  plantations 
are  conducted. 

We  introduce  it  in  this  place,  as  the  ftyle  of 
planting  it  defcribes  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
raifing  Groves  againft  Hangs,  or  acclivities  of 
•hills.  The  candour  contained  in  the  Letter  itfelf 
precludes  the  neceflity  of  apprizing  our  readers, 
that  it  is  not  calculated  for  a  stron,g  level 
country,  nor  for  raifing  Woods  in  any  foil  or 
fituation. 

Nn 
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■  ■*'  Few  Noblemen  plant  more  than  hit  Grace  the  Dolce 
of  Portland  ;  and  I  think  I  may  fay,  without  vanity,  none  with 
greater  fuccefs.  But  as  no  man  mould  think  of  planting  in  the 
very  extenfive  manner  that  we  do,  before  he  is  provided  with 
well-ftocked  nurferies,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  before  I  proceed 
further,  to  give  -a  fhort  (ketch  of  that  neceflary  bufinefs,  as  alfo 
to  inform  you  of  the  foil  and  fituation  of  our  feat  of  planting. 
The  greateft  part  of  our  plantation  is  on  that  foil  which  in 
Nottinghamfhire  is  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Foreft-land.  .  It  is  a  continuation  of  hills  and  dales ;  in  feme 
places  the  hills  are  very  deep  and  high ;  but  in  general  the 
afcents  are  gentle  and  eafy. 

"  The  foil  is  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  fand  and  gravel ;  the 
hills  abound  moft  with  the  latter,  and  the  vallies  with  the 
former,  as  the  fmaller  particles  are  by  the  wind  and  rain* 
brought,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  high  grounds  to  the 
lower.  It  is  on  the  hilly  grounds  we  make  our  plantations, 
which  in  time  will  make  the  vallies  of  much  greater  value,  on 
account  of  the  fhelter  they  will  afford. 

"  After  his  Grace  has  fixed  on  fuch  a  part  of  this  Foreft- 
land  as  he  intends  to  have  planted,  fome  weil-fnuated  valley-is 
chofen  (as  near  the  center  of  the  inteaded  plantations  as  may 
be)  for  the  purpofe  of  a  nurfery  ;  if  this  valley  is  fnrrounded 
with  hills  on  all  fides  but  the  fouth,  fo  much  the  better.     After 
having  allotted  a  piece  of  ground,  confiding  of  as  many  acres  as 
is  convenient  for  the  purpofe,  it  is  fenced  about  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  keep  out  all  obnoxious  animals.     At  either  end  of  the 
nurfery  are  large  boarded  gates,  as  alfo  a  walk  down  the  middle, 
wide  enough  to  admit  carriages  to  go  through,  which  we  find 
exceedingly  convenient  when  we  remove  the  young  trees  from 
thence  to  the  plantations.     After  the  fence  is  completed,  the 
whole  is  trenched  (except  the  walk  in  the  middle)  about  twenty 
inches  deep,  which  work  may  be  done  for  about  three  pounds 
ten  millings,  or  four  pounds,  per  acre,  according  as  the  laad  k 
morcorlefs  gravelly ;  this  work  is  bell  done  in  the  fpring  when 
the  planting  feafon   is  over.     If,  after  the  trenching,   two  or 
three  chaldrons  of  lime  be  laid  on  an  acre,  the  land  will  pro-* 
duce  an  excellent  crop  either  of  cabbages  or  turnips,  which 
being  eaten  off  by  fheep  in  the  autumn,  will  make  the  land  in 
fine  order  for  all  forts  of  tree- feeds  :  but  as  the  Oak  is  the  fert 
of  tree  we  cultivate  in  general,  I  (hall  confine  myielf  particularly 
to  our  prefent  method  of  raifing  and  managing  that  moft  va- 
luable fpecies.  In  the  autumn,  after  the  cabbage  or  turnips  are 
eaten  oft,  the  ground  will  require  nothing  more  than  a  common 
digging.     So  ibon  as  the  acorns  fall,  after  being  provided  with 
•d  j»uud  quantity,  we  fow  them  in  the  following  manner :  Draw 
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drills  with  a  hoe  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra&ifed  for  peafe, 
and  Cow  the  acorns  therein  fo  thick  as  nearly  to  touch  each 
Other,  and  leave  the  fpace  of  one  foot  between  row  and  row,  and 
between  every  fifth  row  leave  the  fpace  of  two  feet  for  the  alleys. 
While  the  acorns  are  in  the  ground  great  care  moll  be  taken 
to  keep  them  from  vermin,  which  would  very  often  make  great 
havock  amongft  the  beds,  if  not  timely  prevented.  Let  this 
caution  ferve  for  mod  other  forts  of  tree-feeds. 

"  After  the  acorns  are  come  up,  the  beds  will  require  only 
10  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  they  want  thinning  ;  and  as  the 
plants  frequently  grow  more  in  one  wet  feafon,  where  the  foil 
is  tolerably  good,  than  in  two  dry  ones,  where  the  foil  is  but 
indifferent,  the  time  for  doing  this  is  beft  afcertained  by  obferv- 
ing  when  the  tops  of  the  rows  meet.  Our  rule  is  to  thin  them  then, 
which  we  do  by  taking  away  one  row  on  each  fide  the  middle* 
molt,  which  leaves  the  remaining  three  rows  the  fame  diftance 
apart  as  the  breadth  of  the  alleys.  In  taking  up  thefe  rows  we 
ought  to  be  anxioufly  careful  neither  to  injure  the  roots  of  the 
plants  removed,  nor  of  thofe  left  on  each  fide.  The  reft  of  the) 
young  Oaks  being  now  left  in  rows  at  two  feet  apart,  we  lee 
them  again  (land  till  their  tops  meet ;  then  take  up  every  other1 
row,  and  leave  the  reft  in  rows  four  feet  afunder,  till  they  arrive 
to  the  height  of  about  five  feet,  which  is  full  as  large  a  (ize  as 
we  ever  with  to  plant.  In  taking  up  the  two  laft  fizes,  our 
method  is  to  dig  a  trench  at  the  end  of  each  row  full  two  feet 
deep, then  undermine  the  plants,  and  let  them  fall  into  the  trench 
with  their  roots  entire. 

"  And  here  let  me  obferve,  that  much,  very  much,  of 
their  future  fuccefs  depends  on  this  point  of  their  being  well 
taken  up.  I  declare  that  I  fhould  form  greater  hopes  from 
one  hundred  plants  well  taken  up  and  planted,  than  from  ten 
times  that  number  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  random  manner  ; 
ibefides,  the  lofs  of  the  plants  makes  the  worft  method  the  moft 
expenfive. 

"  But  before  I  leave  this  account  of  our  method  of  raifing 
Oaks,  I  (hall  juft  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  we  are  not  very  par- 
ticular in  the  choice  of  acorns  ;  in  my  own  opinion,  it  matters 
not  from  what  tree  the  acorns  are  gathered,  provided  they  are 
good  ;  for  although  there  feems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Engjifh 
Oak,  in  refpett  to  the  form  of  the  leaf  and  fruit,  alfo  their 
coming  into  leaf  at  different  feafons,  with  fome  other  marks  of 
diftindion,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  will  all  make  good 
timber-trees  if  properly  managed.  Jt  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
a  tree  will  grow  low  and  fpreading  in  a  hedge-row  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  improbable  that  many  fhould  grow  fo  in  a 
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thick  wood,  where,  in  general,  they  draw  one  another  up  flraight 
and  tall.  And  I  have  obferved  that  the  fame  diftinclions  hold 
good  amongit  cur  large  timber- trees  in  the  woods,  as  in  the 
low-fpreading  Oaks  in  the  hedge-rows. 

,c  Though  I  have  not  as  yet  taken  notice  of  any  other  fort 
of  tree  but  the  Oak,  yet  we  have  a  great  regard  for,  and  raife 
gre:it  quantities  of,  Beech,  Larch,  Spanifh  Chcfnut,  Weymouth 
Pine,  and  all  forts  of  Firs,  the  Scotch  excepted,  as  well  as  many 
other  kinds,  by  way  of  thickening  the  plantations  while  young; 
among  which  the  Birch  has  hitherto  been  in  the  greateft  eiti* 
mation,  it  being  a  quick  growing  tree,  and  taking  the  lead  of 
mofl  other  fens  on  our  poor  foreil  hills ;  and  as  we  have  an  in- 
cxhauftiblc  fprir.g of  them  in  the  woods,  where  they  rife  of 
themfelves  in  abundance  from  feed,  we  at  all  times  plant  them 
plentifully  of  different  fizes.  As  to  the  Elm  and  Alh,  we  plant 
but  few  of  them  on  the  Foreil,  though  wc  raife  great  quantities 
of  both,  but  particularly  the  Alh,  which  being  an  ufeful  wood 
(but  a  bad  neighbour  amorgft  the  Oaks)  we  plant  in  places 
-apart  by  itfclf.  i  fhall  difmifs  this  fubjett  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  cur  nurkries,  rfter  faying  a  word  or  two  relating 
to  pruning:  wc  go  over  the  whole  of  the  young  trees  in  the 
nurfejry  every  winter  ;  but  in  tWis  we  do  little  mere  than  fliorteri 
the  firong  fide- moots,  and  take  off  one  of  all  fuch  as  have  double 
leads. 

i(  Hivhlg  thus  pointed  out  the  mode  of  forming  and  ma- 
naging our  rurfeiies,  I  fhall  new  proceed  to"  the  plantations. 
The  i.ze  cf  the  plantations,.^  flrit  beginning,  muft  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Hock  of  young  trees  in  the  nurfery  ;  for  to  "Un- 
dertake to  plant  mor?  ground  than  we  have  young  trees  to  go 
through  with  for  thick. phu-tati on s,  would  turn  to  poor  account 
on  our  foreil  hills.  We  always  plant  thick,  as  well  as  fow  plen- 
tifully at  the  fame  time,  provided  it  be  a  feafon  in  which  acorns 
can  be  had  ;  fo  that  all  our  plantations  anfwer  in  a  few  years  as 
curf.ries  to  iucceeding  plantations. 

•'  As  to  the  form  of  the  plantation?,  they  arc  very  irregular; 
we  fome  times  follow  a  chain  of  hi  lis  to  a  very  great  di  ft  a  nee  ; 
fo  that  what  we  plant  in  one  feafon,  which  perhaps  is  fixty, 
eighty,  and  fometimes  an  hundred  acres,  is  no  more  than  a  part 
of  one  great  defign. 

"  If  the  ground  intended  to  be  planted  has  not  already  been 
got  into  order  for  that  purpofe,  it  fhould  be  fenced  about  at 
leafl  a  twelvemonth  before  it  is  wanted  to  plant  on,  and  imme- 
diately got  into  order  for  a  crop  of  turnips ;  two  chaldrons  of  lime 
being  laid  on  an  acre  will  be  cf  great  fervice,  as  it  will  net  only 
be  a  means  cf  procuring  a  better  crop  of  turnips,  but  will  bind 
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the  land  afterwards,  and  make  it  fall  heavy,  which  is  of  great 
life  when  it  comes  to  be  planted,  as  fome  of  the  foreft  land  is  fo 
exceedingly  light  as  to  be  liable  to  be  blown  from  the  roots  of 
the  young  trees  after  planting:  therefore  we  find  it  to  be  in  the 
belt  order  for  planting  about  two  years  after  it  has  been  plowed 
np  from  pafture,  before  the  turf  is  too  far  gone  to  a  ftate  of 
decay.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  have  a  part  of  the  turnips  eaten 
offibonin  the  autumn,  in  order  to  get  the  ground  intoreadinefs 
for  early  planting  ;  for  we  find  the  forward  planting  generally 
fucceeds  the  belt. 

€S  After  the  turnips  are  eaten  off,  we  plow  the  ground  with 
a  double-furrow  trenching  plow  made  for  that  purpofe,  which, 
drawn  by  fix  horfes,  turns  up  the  ground  completely  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  :  this  deep  plowing  is  of 
great  fervice  to  the  plants  at  the  firft,  and  alfo  faves  a  great  deal 
./of  trouble  in  making  the  holes.  After  the  plowing  is  finifhed, 
we  divide  the- ground  into  quarters  for  the  planting  by  ridings. 
It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  defcribe  the  laying  out  the  ground 
for  this  purpofe,  efpecially  where  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  land 
as  we  have  on  the  For  eft ;  much  depends  on  the  tafte  of  the 
perfon  employed  in  this  office.  Eetween  the  hills,  towards  the 
outfides  of  the  plantations,  we  frequently  leave  the  ridings  from 
tixty  to  an  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  and  contract  them  towards 
the  middle  of  the  woods,  to  the  breadth  of  ten  or  twelve  yards; 
and-  on  the  tops  of  the  hiils  where  there  are  plains,  we  fre- 
quently leave  lawns  of  an  acre  or  two,  which  makes  a  pleaiing 
variety. 

"  In  fome  of  them  we  plant  the  Cedar  of  Libanus  at  good 
diflances,  fo  as  to  form  irregular  groves  ;  and  this  fort  of  tree 
feems  to  thrive  to  admiration  on  the  forefl-l.ind.  On  the  out- 
fides of  the  woods,  next  to  the  ridings,  we  plant  Evergreens,  as 
Hollies,  Laurels,  Yews,  Junipers,  &c.  and  thefe  we  difpofe  of 
in  patches,  fometim.es  the  feveral  forts  entire,  at  other  times  W2 
intermix  them  for  variery ;  but  not  fo  as  to  make  a  regular  fcrcca 
or  edging.  Our  defjgn  in  the  dillribution  of  thefe  plants,  is 
to  make  the  outfides  of  the  woods  appear  as  if  fcalloped  with 
Evergreens  intermixed  fomctimes  with  rare  trees,  as  the  Lirlou* 
dendron  Tulipifera,  or  Virginian  Tulip -tree,  &c. 

"  Af:er  the  ground  is  laid  out  into  quarters  for  planting,  we 
affign  certain  parts  to  Beech,  Larch,  Spanifh  Chefr.uts  &c. 
'  Thefe  we  plant  in  irregular  patches  here  and  there,  thrcujhojt 
the  plantations,  which,  when  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  has  the  melt 
•pleating  effect,  on  account  of  the  diverfity  of  (hades;  cfpccial!/ 
in  fuch  pirts  of  the  Foreft  where  four,  five,  and  fomctimes  more 
of  the  large  hill-points  meet  in  the  fame  valley,  and  tend,  as  it 
were,  to  the  fame  center. 
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"  After  thofe  patches  are  planted,  or  marked  out  for  that 
purpofe,  we  then  proceed  to  the  planting  in  general.  We  al- 
ways begin  with  planting  the  largell  young  trees  of  every  fort, 
and  end  our  work  with  thofe  of  the  fm  all  eft  fize  :  were  we  to 
proceed  other  wife,  the  making  a  hole  for  a  larger- fi  zed  tree,  after 
the  fmall  ones  are  thick  planted,  would  caufe  the  greateft  con- 
fufion. 

"  Birch  is  generally  the  fort  of  tree  we  make  our  beginning 
with,  which  we  find  will  bear  to  be  removed  with  great  fafety, 
at  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  though  we  commonly  plant 
rather  under  than  at  that  fize.  This  fort  of  tree  we  are  always 
Supplied  with  from  our  plantations  of  five  or  fix  years  growth. 
But  before  1  proceed  to  the  taking  them  up,  it  will  be  proper 
to  inform  you,  that  in  the  planting  feafon  we  divide  our  hands 
into  four  clafles,  which  we  term  Takers-up,  Pruners,  Carriers, 
and  Planters :  and  here  I  fhall  defcribe  the  feveral  methods  of 
doing  this  work. 

"  Firft,  in  taking  up  we  have  the  fame  care  to  take 'up  with 
good  roots  in  the  plantations,  as  was  recommended  in  the  nur- 
fery,  though  we  cannot  purfue  the  fame  method ;  but  in  both 
places,  fo  foon  as  the  plants  are  taken  up  we  bed  them  in  the 
ground  in  the  following  manner  :  Dig  a  trench  at  lead  fifteen 
inches  deep,  and  fet  the  young  trees  therein  with  their  tops 
aflant,  covering  the  roots  well  as  we  go  along,  andalmoft  halfway 
up  the  flem  of  the  plants,  with  the  earth  that  comes  oat  of  a  fe- 
cond  trench,  which  we  fill  in  the  like  manner,  and  fo  proceed  . 
on  till  we  have  a  load  more  or  lefs  in  a  heap,  as  may  be  conve- 
nient to  the  place  from  whence  they  were  taken.  In  our  light 
foil  this  trouble  is  but  little,  and  we  always  have  our  plants  fe- 
cure,  both  from  their  roots  drying,  and  their  fufrering  by  froft. 
We  have  a  low-wheeled  waggon  to  carry  them  from  the  heaps, 
where  they  are  bedded,  to  the  pruners,  and  generally  take  two 
loads  every  other  day.  When  they  arrive,  the  planters,  pruners, 
&c.  all  affift  to  bed  them  there,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before 
defcribed.  We  have  a  portable  fhed  for  the  pruners  to  work 
under,  which  is  alfo  convenient  for  the  reft  of  the  work-people 
to  take  fhelter  undtr  in  ftormy  weather.  From  the  above  heaps  the 
plants  are  taken  only  fo  fail  as  they  are  wanted  for  pruning, 
which  work  we  thus  perform  :  Cut  off  all  the  branches  dofe  to 
the  flem  to  about  half  the  height  of  the  plant,  fhortening  the 
reft  of  the  top  to  a  conical  form  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
plant ;  and  in  pruning  of  the  roots,  we  only  cut  off  the  extreme 
parts  that  have  been  bruifed  by  the  taking  up,  or  fuch  as  have 
been  damaged  by  accident,  wifhing  at  all  times  to  plant  with  as 
much  root  as  can  be  had. 

u  As 
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99  As  foon  as  they  arc  pruned  they  are  taken  to  the  planters, 
fcgr  the  carriers,  who  are  generally  a  fet  of  boys,  with  fomeof  the 
worft  of  the  labourers.  The  planters  go  in  pairs  ;  one  makes 
the  holes,  and  the  other  fets  and  treads  the  plants  faft,  which 
Work  they  commonly  do  by  turns.  In  making  of  the  holes  we 
always  take  care  to  throw  out  all  the  bad  foil  that  comes  from 
the  bottom  :  if  the  planting  be  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  we  lay  the 
bad  foil  on  the  lower  fide  of  the  hole,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
bafon  ;  for  without  this  care  our  plants  would  lofe  the  advan- 
tage of  fuch  rains  as  fall  haftily.  We  at  all  times  make  the  holes 
fufficiently  large,  which  is  done  with  great  eafe  after  our  deep 
plowing. 

99  Before  we  fet  the  plant,  we  throw  a  few  fpadefuls  of  the 
top  foil  into  the  hole,  fetting  the  plant  thereon  with  its  top  ra- 
ther inclining  to  the  weft  ;  then  fill  up  the  hole  with  the  belt  top 
foil,  taking  care  that  it  clofes  well  with  the  roots,  leaving  no 
part  hollow.  When  the  hole  is  well  filled  up,  one  of  the  planters 
treads  and  fallens  the  tree  firmly  with  his  feet,  while  his  partner 
proceeds  to  make  the  next  hole. 

99  The  fattening  a  tree  well  is  a  material  article  in  planting; 
for  if  it  once  becomes  loofe,  the  continual  motion  which  the 
wind  occafions,  is  fure  to  deftroy  the  fibres  as  faft  as  they  are 
produced,  which  muft  end  in  the  deftru&ion  of  the  plant,  if  not 
.prevented.  It  is  to  guard  againft  thisinconvenicncy  that  we 
take  off  fo  much  of  the  top,  as  has  been  defcribed  in  the  article 
of  pruning. 

"  We  plant  about  three  or  four  hundred  Birches  of  the  large 
fiae  on  an  acre,  and  nearly  the  fame  number  of  the  firft-fized 
Oaks  ;  we  alfo  plant  here  and  there  a  Beech,  Larch,  Spanifh 
Chefnut,  &c.  exclufive  of  the  patches  of  the  faid  forts  of  trees 
before  planted.  We  then  proceed  to  plant  plentifully  of  the 
fecond  and  lefler-fized  Oaks ;  and  1  aft  of  ail  agreat  number  of  the 
fmall  Birches,  which  are  procured  from  the  woods  ataboutthree 
Shillings  or  three  (hillings  and  fixpence  per  thoufand  :  thefe  we 
remove  to  the  fucceeding  plantations  after  the  term  of  five  or  fix 
years.  Of  the  feveral  fizes  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  we 
generally  plant  upwards  of  two  thoufand  plants  upon  an  acre  of 
land,  all  in  an  irregular  manner. 

*'  After  the  planting  is  finiflied  we  then  fovv  the  acorns  (pro- 
vided it  be  a  feafon  that  they  can  be  had)  all  over  the  plantation, 
except  amongft  the  Beech,  Larch,  &c.  in  the  aforefaid  patches. 
Great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  preferve  the  acorns  intended  for 
this  purpofe,  as  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  fprout,  cfpecially  foon 
after  gathering ;  the  beft  method  is  to  lay  them  thin  in  a  dry 
airy  place,   and  give   them  frequent  turnings.     We  fow  thefe 
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acorns  in  fhort  drills  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  which  work  is 
done  very  readily  by  two  men,  one  with  the  acorns,  the  other 
with  a  hoe  for  the  purpofe  of  making  the  drills  and  covering 
the  iced. 

<f  We  are  of  cpinion  that  the  plants  produced  from  thefc 
acorns  will  at  lall  make  the  bed  trees ;  however,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  fay  how  that  may  be,  as  the  Oaks,  tranfplanted  fmall, 
grow  equally  well  for  a  number  of  years :  but  it  is  probable  that 
a  tree  with  its  tap-root  undiilurbed  may,  in  the  end,  grow  to 
a  much  larger  fize. 

i€  After  the  whole  is  finifhed  to  a  convenient  diftance  round 
the  pruners,  we  then  remove  their  fhed  to  a  fecond  •Ra- 
tion, and  there  proceed  in  the  like  manner;  and  fo  on  till  the 
whole  be  finifhed. 

"  It  would  be  well  to  get  the  planting  done  by  the  end  pf 
February,  efpecially  for  trees  of  the  deciduous  kind  ;  but  from 
the  difappointments  we  meet  with,  cccafioned  by  the  weather, 
we  are  fome  times  detained  to  a  later  feafon. 

"  I  have  fcveral  times  made  trial  of  twelve  or  fourteen  kinds 
of  American  Oaks  fent  over  to  his  Grace  in  great  quantities,  J 
fowed  them  in  the  nurfery,  and  alfo  in  the  beft  and  molt  fhelter- 
ed  parts  of  the  plantations.  In  both  places  they  come  up  very 
plentifully  ;  but  I  now  find  that  feveral  of  the  forts  will  not 
Hand  the  feverity  of  our  winters,  and  thofe  that  do  make  fp 
fmall  a  progrefs  as  to  promife  no  other  encouragement  than  to 
be  kept  as  curiofities. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  April,  when  the  ground  is  moid,  it 
will  be  a  great  fervice  to  go  over  the  whole  plantations,  and 
fallen  all  fuch  trees  as  are  become  loofe  fince  their  planting  : 
after  this,  nothing  more  will  be  required  till  the  month  of  June, 
when  we  again  go  over  the  whole  with  hoes,  cutting  off  only 
the  tall -growing  weeds ;  for  the  fooner  the  ground  gets  covered 
with  graf's,  in  our  light  foil,  fo  much  the  better. 

"  I  own  there  is  fomething  flovenly  in  the  appearance  of 
this  method,  and  on  fome  lands  I  would  recemmend  keeping 
the  ground  clean  hoed  for  fome  time  at  firft,  as  alfo  planting  in 
rows,  which  in  that  cafe  would  be  neceflary.  More  than  once 
I  have  tried  this  method  on  our  foreft-hills,  and  always  found, 
after  every  hoeing,  that  the  foil  was  taken  away  by  the  fijcceed- 
ing  winds  into  the  valleys. 

"  Befidesthis  inconvenience,  the  reflection  of  our  fandy  foil 
is  fo  very  great,  that  we  find  the  plants  Hand  a  dry  feafon  touch 
letter  in  our  prcfent  method,  than  in  the  former  :  and  whoever 
fancies  that  grafs  will  chuak  and  deftroy  feedling  Oaks,  will, 
;fter  a  fc.v  yea  it.  trial,  find  himfe'f  agreeably  miltaken  :  I  have 
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even  recommended  the  fowing  the  poorer  parts  of  the  hills  widt 
forze  or  whin-feed,  as  foon  as  they  are  planted  :  we  have  fome- 
times  permitted  the  furze  to  grow  in  the  plantations  by  way  of 
flicker  for  the  game,  which  though  it  feems  to  choak  and  over- 
grow the  Oaks  for  fome  time,  yet  after  a  few  years  we  com- 
monly  find  the  beft  plants  in  the  ftrongeft  beds  of  whins.  This 
fhews  how  acceptable  ihelter  is  to  the  Oak  whilft  young  ;  and 
experience  fhews  us  that  the  Oak  would  make  but  a  flow  pror 
grefs  on  the  foreft-hills  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  fjrft,  were 
it  not  for  fome  kind  nbrfes ;  and  the  Birch  feems  to  anfwer  that 
pnrpofe  the  bell,  as  I  have  already  obferved. 

*c  The  feveral  forts  of  Fir-trees,  from  appearance,  feem  to 
promife  a  greater  fhelter  ;  but  on  the  foreil-land  they  da  not 
grow  fo  fall  as  the  former,  and  what  is  worfe,  the  Oak  will  not- 
thrive  under  them,  as  they  do  immediately  under  the  Birch, 
•  "  Where  a  plantation  is  on  a  plain,  a  fcreen  of  Firs  for  its 
boundary  is  of  lingular  ufe,  bat  the  fituation  of  the  foreit-land 
denies  us  this  advantage. 

"  We  continue  to  cut  down  the  tall-growing  weeds  two  or 
three  times  the  firft  fummer,  and  perhaps  once  the  next,  or  fe- 
cond  feafon  after  planting  ;  which  is  all  that  we  do  in  refpe& 
-to  cleaning.  The  next  winter  after  planting,  we  fill  up  the  places 
with  frefli  plants  where  they  have  mifcarricd  ;  after  which  there 
is  little  to  be  done  till  about  the"  fourth  or  fifth  year;  by  which 
time  the  fmall-frzed  Birch,  and  feedling  Oaks,  will  be  grown  to  a 
proper  fize  for  tranfplanting  :  in  the  thinning  of  thefe  due  care 
mult  be  had  not  to  take  too  many  away  in  one  feafon,  but,  being 
properly  managed,  there  will  be  a  fupply  of  plants  for  at  leaf! 
half  a  dozen  years  to  come. 

"  About  the  fame  time  that  the  IefTer-fized  Birch  wants 
thinning,  the  large  ones  will  require  to  have  their  lower  branches 
taken  ofF,  fo  as  to  keep  them  from  injuring  the  Oaks  ;  and  this 
is  the  firlt  profit  of  oui  plantations,  the  Birch-wood  being  rea- 
dily bought  up  by  the  Broom -makers.  This  pruning  we  con- 
tinue as  uften  as  required,  till  the  Birches  are  grown  to  a  fuf- 
ficient  fize  jto  make  rails  for  fencing ;  wc  then  cut  them  down 
to  make  room  for  their  betters. 

"  By  this  time  the  Oaks  will  be  grown  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  when  they  draw  themfelves  up  exceed- 
ingly fait:  each  plant  feems  as  it  were  in  a  (late  of  ft  rife  with 
its  neighbour,  and  in  a  rtrtft  fonfe  they  are  fot  and  on  no  other 
terms  than  life  for  life  ;  and  he  whofe  fate  it  is  to  be  once  over- 
.  topped,  is  foon  after  compelled  to  give  up  the  conteft  forever. 

"    After  the  Birches  are  cut  down  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
^one  but  thinning  the  Oaks,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  re- 
quired* 
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quired,  and  cutting  off  their  dead  branches  as  frequently  as  may 
be  neceflary.  We  are  very  cautions  in  doing  the  former, 
knowing  well  that  if  we  can  but  once  obtain  length  of  timber, 
time  will  bring  it  into  thicknefs  ;  therefore  we  let  them  grow 
very  clofe  together  for  the  fir  it  fifty  years, 

"  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  the  progrefs 
the  Oak  makes  with  us,  by  defcribing  them  in  two  of  our  plan- 
tations, one  of  twenty-eight,  the  other  of  fifty  years  growth. 
In  the  former  they  are  in  general  about  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
fix  feet  in  height,  and  in  girth  about  eighteen  inches :  the  trees 
in  the  latter,  planted  in  1725,  are  fome thing  more  than  fixtjr 
feet  in  height,  and  in  girth  a  little  above  three  feet ;  and  theft 
trees  are  in  general  about  fifty  feet  in  the  bole,  from  which  yon 
will  eafily  conceive  the  fmallnefs  of  their  tops,  even  at  this  age. 

"  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  defcribe  their  farther  pro* 
grefs  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  therefore  let  it  fufficeto  make 
this  laft  obfervation  on  them  in  their  mature  ftate." 

Wtlhcch^  1  b  June,  1775. 

Wc  (hall  clofc  this  fedlion  with  the  Scotch  Fir.~~ 
It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  northern  afpeft 
of  bleak  and  barren  hills  is  the  only  fituation  in 
which  it  can  be  propagated  with  any  propriety  in 
this  country.  The  North  of  England  abounds 
with  tituations  bearing  this  defcription  ;  and  fo  long 
as  they  remain  in  a  ftate  of  nakednefs  and  wafte, 
whilft  there  is  any  tree  with  which  they  may  be  pro- 
fitably covered,  they  lie,  a  reproach  to  their  owners, 
and  as  blots  on  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Turner  has  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  heaths  of  Yorkfhire,  but  without  any- 
great  (hare  of  fuccefs.  His  method  was  to  dibbk  in  leed- 
ling-trees,  Larches,  Oaks,  and  even  Acorns,  among 
the  long  heath,  without  any  previous  preparations. 
Some  few  of  the  Scotch  Firs  have  got  their  heads 
above  the  Ling,  and  are  now  (1783)  doing  well  \  es- 
pecially unJer  walls  and  in  other  flickered  fituatioos: 
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Tht  Larches  and  the  Oaks  have  fliared  a  worfe  fate. 
The  Spruce  Fir  has  not  been  tried  until  within  the 
lift  two  years  ;  the  plants  remain  healthy*  and  pro- 
mife  fuccefs. 

Sir  Charles's  want  of  fuccefs  may  not  be  owing 
to  an  improper  method,  more  than  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  perfon  to  overlook  his  plantations  :  the  per- 
fon  who  has  the  care  of  plantations  fhould.refide 
upon  the  fpot. 

Scotland  is  the  country  to  which  we  muft  apply 
for  information  refpefting  the  propagation  of  the 
JFir.  It  is  there  where  it  is  cultivated  to  advantage. 
In  the  notes  to  Hunter's  Evelyn's  Sylva  we  find 
a  letter,  written  by  James  Farc^jharson,  Efq.  ad- 
drefled  to  the  Editor  of  that  compilation,  defcrib- 
ing  the  treatment  of  this  tree  in  Scotland. 

Ma rlet,  June  22)  x?7J. 

«*    ■  In  order  to  raife  plantations  of  the  Scotch 

Fir,  let  the  cones  be  gathered  in  the  month  of  February  or 
March,  from  thriving  young  trees,  as  the  old  ones  are  noteafily 
acceflible,  nor  fo  produ&ive  of  feed.  Thefe  are  to  be  expofed 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  thinly  fpread  on  any  kind  of  coarfe  can- 
vas, taking  them  under  cover  in  the  night-time",  and  only  ex* 
pofmg  them  when  the  fun  mines.  This  foon  makes  the  cones 
expand  with  a  crackling  noife.  When  any  quantity  of  the  feed 
is  fh«d,  it  muft  be  feparated  from  the  cones  by  a  fearch,  other- 
wife  the  firft-dropped  feeds  would  become  too  dry  before  the 
cones  yielded  their  whole  quantity,  which  often  takes  up  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  (o  that  we  are  fometimes  obliged  to  dry  the 
cones  in  kilns,  to  make  them  give  their  contents  'in  time  for 
ibwing,  which  ought  to  be  done  the  end  of  April  or  begin- 
ning of  May.  The  firft  method  of  procuring  the  feed  is  cer- 
tainly the  mod  eligible,  tho'  the  other  anfwers  very  well  when 
attentively  performed,  fo  as  not  to  damage  the  feed  by  too  much 
beat.  A  light  loamy  foil,  trenched  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and 
laid  out  in  beds  five  feet  broad,  anfwers  the  belt  for  fowing. 
Let  tlte  feeds  be  fown  very  thick,  and  covered  with  a  thick 

lifting 
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lifting  of  mould  from  the  alleys.  Planes  raifed  in  this  manner 
will  rife  like  a  bruih.  No  kind  of  manure  fhould  be  given  to 
the  beds,  as  productive  of  weeds;  the  drawing  of  which  not 
only  brings  up  many  of  the  tender  plants,  but  loofens  the 
ground,  and  makes  blanks  that  let  in  frofts  in  winter  2nd 
drought  in  fummer.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  fowing  ;  I  never 
confider  my  crop  of  plants  good,  unlefs  I  have  above  a  thoufand 
in  each  foot  long  of  the  beds,  that  is,  in  five  fquare  feet.  Upon 
their  having  two  feafons  growth,  I  plant  them  out  irregularly 
from  the  feed- bed,  about  three  feet  afunder,  upon  the  moun- 
tainous grounds  where  they  are  to  rife  to  perfection.  I  beg'n 
to  plant  the  dried  ground  in  autumn,  eighteen  monihs  after 
fewing,  and  periiil  in  this  operation  until  the  froft  prevents  me. 
I  begin  again  in  February,  or  rather  as  the  weather  admits,  and 
continue  tiii.i  work  iometimes  to  the  end  of  April,  fo  as  to  plant 
out  the  product  of  the  two-year-old  feed-beds.  I  put  the  plants 
into  the  ground  with  two  cuts  of  a  fpade  thus  £>  .  I  raife.  the 
point  cf  the  angle  with  what  we  call  a  Dibble,  and  laying  the 
p!ar.t  up  to  the  neck,  ftamp  down  the  raifed  fod  with  the  foot, 
in  this  method  two  men  may  plant  a  thoufand  in  a  day.  When 
the  ground  is  rocky,  or  very  itony,  I  ufe  a  Dibble  (hod  with 
iron,  having  a  cleft  at  the  extremity  to  lead  down  the  root, 
putting  the  plants  into  the  ground  in  the  manner  that  cab- 
bages are  planted.  One  man  will  plant  as  many  in  this  way  as 
two  in  the  other ;  yet  the  fir  ft  method  is  preferable  where  the 
ground  admits  of  it,  as  I  have  always  obferved  fewer  plants,  to 
fail.  My  icafon  for  planting  from  the  feed-bed  is,  that  it 
comes  neareft  to  the  operation  of  Nature.  Plants  removed  from 
the  feed- bed  into  the  nurfery,  mull  have  their  roots  pruned 
confiderably  before  they  can  be  planted  into  the  pits  where  they 
are  to  continue,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  expence.  Befides, 
nxrj/figthU  hardy  mountainous  tree  caufes  a  luxuriant  growth, 
w!;ich  fusils  its  nature  and  robs  it  of  longevity. 

'•  It  is  generally  believed  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Fir- 
tree:,  the  produce  of  Scotland,  viz.  the  red  or  refinous  large 
trcjj,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  hard  folid  wood  ;  the  other,  a  white- 
wooded  Fir,  with  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  refin  in  it,  of 
a  coarfer  grain,  and  a  foft  fpongy  nature,  never  comes  to  fuch 
a  uze,  ajid  much  more  liable  to  decay.  At  firft  appearance  this 
wculd  readily  denote  two  diftincl  fpecies,  but  1  am  convinced 
that  all  the  trees  in  Scotlar.d  under  the  denomination  of  Scotch 
Tir,  are  the  fame ;  and  that  the  difference  of  the  quality  of 
the  wo cd,  ar.d  flze  cf  the  trers,  is  entirely  owing  to  circum- 
ftanccs,  fech  as  the  climate,  fituaticn,  and  foil  they  grow  in. 
The  fine"  Fir- trees  appear  in   the  moil  mountainous  parts  cf 
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the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  glens  or  on  fides  of  hills  gene- 
rally lying  to  a  northerly  afpeft,  and  the  foil  of  a  hard  gravelly 
confiftence,  being  the  natural  produce  of  thefe  places ;  the 
winged  feeds  are  fcattered  in  quantities,  by  the  wind,  from  the 
cones  of  the  adjacent  trees,  which  expand  in  April  and  May 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Thefe  feedlings,  when  young,  rife 
extremely  cloie  together,  which  makes  them  grow  ftraighr,  and 
free  from  fide-branches  of  any  fize,  to  the  height  of  fifty  or 
iixty  feet  before  they  acquire  the  diameter  of  a  foot :  even  in 
this  progrefs  to  height  they  are  very  flow,  occafioned  by  the 
poornefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  numbers  on  a  final  1  furface,  which 
I  may  fay  makes  them  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  war  for  their  fcanty 
nourifhment,  the  ftronger  and  talleft  by  degrees  over-topping 
the  weaker,  and  when  the  winds  blow  they  lafh  againft  one 
another  :  this  affifts  in  beating  off  any  horizontal  branches  that 
might  damage  the  timber  with  knots,  as  well  as  by  degrees 
cruihes  the  over-topped  trees.  In  fuch  ftate  of  hoftiiity  they 
continue  flruggling  until  the  matter- trees  acquire  fome  fpace 
ftroond  them  ;  then  they  begin  to  fhoot  out  in  a  more  bufhy 
manner  at  the  top,  gradually  lofing  their  fpiral  form,  increafing 
afterwards  more  in  fize  of  body  than  height,  fome  acquiring 
fonr  feet  diameter,  and  about  fixty  feet  of  height  to  the  branches, 
fit  for  the  fined  deal  board.  The  growth  is.itill  extremely  flow, 
as  is  plainly  proved  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
which  appears  diilin&ly  in  circles  from  the  center  to  the  bark. 
Upon  cutting  a  tree  over  clofc  at  the  root,  I  can  venture  to 
point  out  the  exaft  age,  which,  in  thefe  eld  Firs,  comes  to  aa 
amazing  number  of  years.  1  lately  pitched  upon  a  tree  of  two 
feet  and  a  half  diameter,  which  is  near  the  fize  of  a  planted  Fir 
of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  I  counted  exactly  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  circles  or  coats,  which  makes  this  natural  Fir  above 
four  times  the  age  of  the  planted  one.  Now,  as  to  planted 
Firs,  thefe  are  raifed  firft  in  drefled  ground  from  the  feed,  where 
they  Hand  two  feafons  or  more,  then  arc  planted  out  in  the 
ground  they  are  to  continue  in  at  regular  diltances,  have  a  clear 
circumference  round  them  for  extending  both  roots  and  branches ; 
the  one  gives  too  quick  nourifhment  to  the  tree,  which  {hoots 
out  in  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  other  allows  many  of  the 
branches  to  fprcad  horizontally,  fpoiling  the  timber  with  knots ; 
befides,  this  quick  growth  occafions  thefe  quick  yearly  circular 
coats  of  wood,  which  form  a  coarfe  grain  of  a  fpongy  foft  na* 
ture.  The  juices  never  after  ripen  into  a  propcrrional  quantity 
their  refinous  prefervative  balm  ;  fo  that  the  plan  cations  decay 
before  the  vood  acquires  age,  or  a  valuable  fize;  and  the  tim- 
ber, whea  ufcd  in  work,  has  neither  (Irength,  beauty,  nor  du- 
ration. 
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jfe.iVL.  I  believe  tut  climate  Las  likewife  a.  great  ftare  in 
io.»:iii*  v  cut  i*fctujt  oi  the  beli  woo*!,  wiiich  J  account  far  in 
tU  iciiv^it.^  nu^iier :  The  n.ofc  mountainous  parts  of  the 
ilij-i.:5i.i.Ci,  particular.!  y  the  northerly  hinging  fitcatwns,  whew 
tiieiv  i-vx  J'"r- trees,  aje,  hai'e  a  much  ihorter  time  of  vegetation. 
tiifcr.  a  n.ore  ioutNeriy  «.pofjre,  or  the  lower  open  countries, 
lueii-g  iiii.c.ed  L7  i.ij;h  hi  lit  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  even  at 
aoid-^ay,  for  jctnthfr  together ;  fo  that,  with  regard  to  other 
ve£cub>»,  j:iturt  vifivlw  coatisaes  longer  in  a  torpid  ftate  there 
thai*  in  ti-/  other  pI*o*:*  of  t:ic  fame  latitude.  This  dead  Bate 
©f  r.-tu/e  for  fo  I01.J5  a  time  year;/,  appears  to  ae  neceflaxy  to 
foj in  the  lirt!^;t!i  «nC  health  of  this  particular  fpecies  of  tim- 
ber. Mo  do tib*.  they  resy  at  flrfl  fhew  a  gratcfnlnefs  for  better 
foil  ^nd  more  fui:,  by  ihootiag  out  fpontaneoufly  ;  but  if  the 
};Ut)t  or  tree  is  (o  aiterec  by  this  luxury  that  it  cannot  attain 
any  dfgrre  oi"  perfection  ft  for  the  purjx>fes  intended,  the  at- 
teinj'T  ccitasidy  piove*  in  vain. 

"  J'jom  what  is  faid  above,  it  is  not  at  all  my  intention  to 
diftuade  fio/n  planting  Scotch  Fir,  but  to  encourage  thofe  that 
have  t!;r  picpr  (oil  and  fituation  to  do  fo  ;  being  of  opinion 
thai  where  thrfc  circumstances  agree,  and  there,  planting  not  in 
Ji»es,  hut  jit-c^t.larly  and  thicker  than  common,  the  trees  will 
Lijtnr.  10  be  of  rcjual  ii/.c  and  v:»lue  with  the  natural  ones.  In 
ton lidr in r  of  il.is,  I  have  planted  feveral  millions  on  theiides  of 
J. ill*,  out  of  the  reach  of  fc-ed  from  ihe  natural  Firs.' 

"  A*  to  [he  l,an.h,  it  giows  in  this  country  in  great  abun- 
dance, from  the  feed  of  our  owi  plantations.  1  have  found 
ihu  brautilul  uiu!  hardy  titc  to  an  fiver  extremely  well  when 
j»!jtii[<->i  out  011  barren  j  rounds  from  fix  inches  to  fix  feet  high; 
and  liu-y  are  fcldom  known  to  fail,  except  where  water  hat 
rruilu-d  thrir  root*.  1  have  often  remarked,  with  furprise,  that 
when  iutdr  or  i.ccr  have  broken  off  the  main  (hoots  with  their 
horns,  liiinilic-i  hramli  ha*  taken  ihr  lead,  and  ftrctched  away  at 
lui  h  it  late  a.-,  to  heal  up  the  wound  fo  completely,  that  in  a  few 
tui:  if  w-s  uith  Jitiituliy  1  could  difcover  the  traces  of  the 
itijui\.  The  ;tm..viii);  i-um-th  of  the  Larix  far  exceeds  wi:h  me 
4II  ih.-  n.itiw  a*  urh..s  f-iei-ni  trees,  bearing  the  expofure  and 
iiuU'hii'tu  >  oi  ili.-*  Icv.Umi  let  icr  than  any  of  them  ;  and  of  late 
1  I1.1W  iiu*  plmitii<-  in  tiiul  that  they  naturalize  themfelves  by 
itmni;'.  1  \>iiii  u.\  r.\|v;icnce  could  afliit  me  in  fpeaking  with 
**  uui.  u  tc-iiutriN  with  ic^.nd  to  thevalue  and  ufcfulnefs  of  the 
(Hutu*  i  Sue  in  ih.ii  I  i'jii  ^i\e  bi.:  little  fatUfa&ion,  as  my 
n!,;.  :t  i..v»  .in*  wm  ihi;v  \tari  iWn\  the  feed.  At  Dunkeld 
1  ti^;  •»»  w  »  i..iul!  1  in  mm- 1  houi'e  tiniihed  with  Larix  wood  ; 
tSt  k»!.t!.,»,-uu'  t.iui  l.iu.do:i  iu  cuiiiea  pots,  about  the  year 
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I740,  rather  as  a  curiofity  than  from  any  expe&ation  of  their 
excellency.  Though  full  of  circular  knots,  the  wood  looked 
well,  and  did  not  feem  to  gall  or  warp  fo  much  as  Fir  of  the 
fame  age  and  feafoning  would  have  done.  It  will  be  neceflarjr 
to  remark,  that  the  heart  or  center  of  large  trees  is  generally  the 
knottieit  part  of  the  trunk,  occafioned  by  the  collateral  branches, 
when  young,  fnpporting  the  Item  to  ftature,  which,  as  the  tree 
tdrances,  die  and  fall  off;  and  this  is  particularly  evident  in 
trees  that  grow  in  thickets.  The  furface  foon  heals  over,  and 
the  body  of  the  tree  is  annually  increafed  by  circular  rings  of 
Hood.  I  (hall  fuppofe  a  tree  to  be  a  foot  in  diameter  when  the 
lower  branches  die  and  drop  off.  In  courfe  of  time  it  acquires 
far  feet  in  diameter,  which  gives  a  furrounding  coat,  one  foot 
and  a  half  in  thicknefs,  of  clean  timber,  the  center  remaining 
knotty.  The  growth  of  the  Larix,  and  manner  of  dropping  itr 
ftmsches  when  clofe  together,  very  much  refembles  the  Fir  ;  fo 
Jam. confident  this  fault  of  knottiaefs,  which  feems  to  be  the 
principal  one,  will  amend  by  age.     Yours,  &c." 


COPPICES. 

■  AFTER  what  has  been  faid  in  the  fe&ion 
Woods,  little  remains  to  be  added  here  concerning 
the  method  of  railing  Coppices,  excepting  fo 
far  as  relates  to  bogs,  and  other  rotten,  fwampy 
filiations. 

The  fpecies  of  woods  proper  for  this  occafion 
are, 

The  Aih,  The  Alder, 

The  Poplar,  The  Ozier. 

The  Ajh  will  thrive  to  great  advantage  in  moiit 
fituations^  provided  the  roots  have  room  enough  to 
keep  free  from  immediate  contadt  with  water. 
The  Poplar  is  feldom  planted  as  a  Coppice- wood ; 

for 
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for  what  reafon  we  know  not :  it  will  endure  a  great 
deal  of  moifturc. 

The  wood  which  we  mod  commonly  find  propa- 
gated in  fituations  fimilar  to  thofe  defcribed  above, 
is  the  Alder  ;  a  tree  which  feems  to  fet  water  at 
defiance,  provided  there  be  mould  or  mud  enough 
to  fheath  its  roots  in.  Its  poles,  however,  are  not 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  Aih,  nor  is  its  fuel  to  be 
compared  with  it,  though  preferable  to  th^t  of  the 
Poplar. 

But  of  all  the  Aquatics,  the  Oz't'er  (lands  firft  a* 
a  Coppice-wood,  whether  it  be  cut  annually  for  the 
life  of  the  bafket-makcrs,  or  be  fuffered  to  ftand 
three,  four,  five,  or  a  greater  number  of  years, 
for  the  purpofe  of  withs,  hurdles,  edders,  flakes, 
rake-handles,  other  implements  of  ^hufbandry,  or 
poles  of  almoft  any  length  or  dimenfions. 

The  preparation  of  the  foil  confifts  in  digging 
trenches,  at  diflanccs  proportioned  to  the  fituation, 
fo  as  to  lay  the  furface  dry  ;  and  the  lower  the 
water  can  be  drawn  beneath  it,  the  fairer  profpeft 
there  will  be  of  fuccefs. 

This  work  muft  be  done  in  autumn,  when  the 
foil,  having  had  all  the  fummer  to  grow  firm  in, 
will  ftand  to  the  fpade  ;  and  the  fides  of  the 
trenches  will  be  lefs  liable  to  give  way  than  they 
would  in  the  fpring,  when  the  foil  is  filled  like  a 
fponge  with  water ;  which  ouzing  out  from  beneath 
the  beds  into  the  new-made  trenches,  their  fides 
become  undermined,   and  can  never  afterwards  be 
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made  to  ftand  properly;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  trenches  be  opened  in  autumn,  arid  the 
"mould  which  comes  out  of  them  be  ufed  in  filling 
up  the  hollows,  and  laying  the  furface  even  and 
round,  the  winter's  rains  will  not  pais  through  the 
foil,  but  will  run  off  the  furface,  and  will  rather 
affift  in  eftablifhing  the  beds  than  ip  rendering  them 
tender. 

.  In  March,  the  beds  being  firmly  eftablifhed* 
and  their  furfaces  in  good  working  order,  the  foil 
fhould  be  thoroughly  trenched  with  the  fpade,  and 
the  fetts  inferted. 

The  Afh  will  require  rooted  plants,  but  the 
Aquatics  will  grow  from  cuttings  or  from  layers. 

The  fetts  fhould  be  put  in  about  two  feet  from 
each  other,  and  a  potatoe-plant  dibbled  into  the 
center  of  each  interfpace.  During  fummer  the 
furface  fhould.be  kept  clean  hoed,  and  the  pota- 
toes earthed  up  from  time  to  tiitie. 

In  autumn,  after  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  the 
foil  ought  to  be  drawn  towards  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  leaving  channels  between  them  to  carry  off 
the  winter's  rains.  The  enfuing '  fpring  the  plants 
muft  be  looked  over,  and  fuch  as  have  failed  fhould 
be  replaced  with  frefh  ftrong  fetts. 

After  this,  little  more  will  be  neceffary  than 
keeping  under  the  taller  weeds  :  if,  however,  in 
the  courfe  of  three  or  four  years  the  plants  do  not 
gain  entire  poffeffion  of  the  foil,  by  overcoming 
the  weeds  and  graffinefs,  they  muft  be  cut  down  to 
.  the  ftub,  the  interfpaces  dug,  the  rubbifh  of  the 
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furface  turned  in,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  freed 
from  incumbrances  with  the  hoe  :  A  fecond  crop 
of  potatoes  may  be  taken,  and  the  former  treat- 
ment repeated. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  Coppice  :  we  will  conclude  this 
fedtion  with  fome  obfervations  on  the  Ozicr-bed* 

Notwithftanding  the  Ozier  is  ufually  planted 
near  water,  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe  it  af- 
fedts  a  dry  fituation  :  this  we  know,  that  it  will 
not  flourifh  in  water  ;  that  isi  when  water  has  a 
conftant  communication  with  its  roots.  The  places 
it  moft  delights  in  are  drained  moors  and  the  banks 
of  large  rivers,  both  of  which  are  peculiarly  dry 
iituations  :  it  has  no  diflike,  however,  to  being 
flooded  occafionally,  but  feems  rather  to  be  invi- 
gorated by  fuch  irrigation  :  therefore,  the  fand- 
banks  which  we  frequently  fee  thrown  up  by  the 
fides  of  rivers,  and  which  fometimes  lie  for  half  a 
.century  before  they  become  profitable,  are  peculi- 
arly eligible  to  be  converted  into  Ozier-grounds. 

The  method  of  planting  an  Ozi^r-ground  is  this  : 
The  foil  being  laid  perfe&ly  dry,  and  its  furface 
made  thoroughly  clean,  cuttings,  of  the  fecond  or 
third  year's  growth,  and  about  twelve  inches  long, 
are  planted  in  drills,  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
afunder,  in  the  month  of  March.  The  cuttings 
ought  to  be  thruft  feven  or  eight  inches  deep, 
leaving  four  or  five  inches  of  head  above  ground. 

The  intervals  muft  be  kept  ftirred  with  a  fmall 
plow ;  or,  the  firft  year  a  crop  of  potatoes  may  be 
taken  ;  the  drills  in  either  cafe  muft  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean  with  the  hand-hoe ;  and  at  the  approach 
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of  winter  the  intervals  muft  be  fplit,  and  the  mould 
thrown,  to  the  roots  of  the  young  plants,  in  order 
to  lay  them  dry  and  warm  during  winter. 

In  fpring  it   will  be    well  to  trim  off  the  firft 
*  year's  flioots  (though  not  necefiaryj,  and  replace 
the  plants  which  have  failed  with  frefti  cuttings. 

The  fecond  fummer  the  intervals  muft  be  kept 
flirred,  the  drills  hoed,  and  the  plants  earthed  up, 
as  before,  againft  winter. 

The  enfuing  fpring  the  ftools  muft  again  be 
cleared ;  although  the  twigs  as  yet  will  be  of  little 
value.  But  the  third  cutting  they  will  produce 
marketable  ware,  and  will  increafe  in  quantity  and 
value  until  the  profits  arifing  from  them  will  be 
almoft  incredible.  In  fituations  which  the  Ozier 
affedts,  and  in  countries  where  the  twigs  are  in 
demand,  Ozier-grounds  have  been  known  to  pay 
an  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds  an  acre  !  Under  or- 
dinary circumftances,  they  will,  if  properly  ma- 
naged, pay  four  or  five. 

In  Yorkfhire  the  wands  are  fold  by  the  bundle ; 
but  in  Gloucefterfhirc,  where  Ozier-grounds  abound 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  the  grounds  are  lctt 
under  leafe  to  the  bafket-niakers,  who  keep  up  the 
fences,  and  take  upon  themfelvcs  the  entire  ma- 
nagement, during  the  term  of  the  leafe. 
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WOODY      WASTES. 

NO  inconfiderable  part  of  the  face  of  this  coun- 
try, taken  colle&ively,  is  disfigured  by  lands 
bearing  this  defcription  *  ;  the  remedy,  however, 
is  cafy,  and  the  difgrace  might  foon  be  removed.. 

If  the  foil  and  fituation  be  favourable  to  grafs  or 
arable  produce,,  grub  up  the  bufhes,  and  cjear 
away  the  rubbifh  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
land,  cither  from  its  own  nature  or  from  the  prq- 
portion  of  woodinefs  which .  has  already  got  pof- 
feflion  of  its  furface,  can  be  more  profitably  con- 
verted into  Woodland,  fill  up  the  vacant  patches 
in  the  following  manner. 

The  firft  bufinefs  is  to  fence ,  it  round,  and  the 
next  to  cut  down  the  underwood  to  the  (tub,  and 
fet  up  the  timbers.  If  the  vacancies  be  fmall,  they 
ought  to  be  trenched  with  the  fpade  ;  if  large,  they 
may  be  fallowed  with  the  plow ;  or,  in  either  cafe, 
the  plants  may  be  put  in  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration than  digging  holes  to  receive  them :  how- 
ever, with  this  kind  of  management  fuccefs  can 
only  be  hoped  fcr,  whilft  under  that  it  may  be 
fecured. 

The  fpecies  of  wood  and  the  mode  of  propa- 
gation depend  upon  locality  and  the  fpecies  of 
plantation  required.  If  underwood  be  an  objeft, 
the.fm*ller.  chafms  may  be-  filled  up  by  layering; 

#  See  the  introdudory  part  of  this  Chapter, 
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for  which  pufpofe  young  fhobts  ought  to  be  fcftj 
when  the  brufh-wood  is  felled,  for  layers:  if  tim- 
ber alone  be  the  ddfired  object,  feedlihg  plants 
ftiay  be  ppt  in,  arid  acorns  or  other  feeds  dibbled 
in  the  interfpaces  :  Whether  the  Wood,  the  Grove, 
or  the  Coppice,  bq  intended,  the  large  fpacei 
ought  to' be  filled  up  in  that  way  ;  or  feeds  only 
m^y  be  fown  in  drills,  and  treated,  as  before  di- 
rected ;  or  they  may  be  fcattered  in  the  random 
manner,  and-  the  feedlings  kept  clean  by  weeding 
and  hand-hoeing  •,  or  the  fpftering  care  m&y  be 
left  tQ.  nature  alone :  indeed,  in  this  kind  of  way 
Wood  and  Timber  Groves  may  be  propagated;  _".  j 
...We  do  riot,  however,  mean  to^.recomm£nd \tQ 
our  readers  pra&ices  dependent  upon  chancer  after 
having  been  .felicitous  to  ppint  q^tthpfe  which 
oiay  be  purfued  with  certainty. 

Gentlemen,;  when  they  fet  about  forming  plan- 
tations or  railing  Woodlands,  ought  to  canfider, 
tijat  the  labour,  the  fencing,  the  feeds  or  plants,  the 
rent,  and  other  contingent  charges  of  the  land* 
their  own  prefent  credit,  and  their  future  fame,  are 
flaked.  If-after  waiting  eight  or  ten  years  a  mifcar- 
riage  take  place,  the  whole  is  kji.  On  the  con  * 
trary,  if,  by  judicious  methods  and  careful  ma- 
nagement, no  material  failure  happen,  the  prize  is 
won\  not  only  the  principal  but  iritereft  is  fecur- 
ed  :  and  this  by  a  fmall  additi6nal  expence ;  the 
trifling  difference  m  labour  beftowed  upon  the  af- 
ter-management only ;  for  the   labour  in  the  firft 
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inftance,  rent,  &c.   &c.  &c.     are    in   both    cafes 
fimilar. 

Much  depends  upon  the  perfon  to  whofe  care 
plantations  are  cntrufted.  If  a  Gentleman  has  not 
leifure  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  them  himfelf,  he 
QUght  to  appoint  a  man  of  experience ;  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  one  who  is  fettled  near  the. feat  of  planting;' 
and  who  is  lively  to  enjoy  his  appointment  for 
fome  length  of  time.  For  he  who  plants  ought  to 
expeft  to  nurfe ;'  and  having  planted  he  ought  to 
nurfe,  becaufe  his  own  credit  is  at  flake.  On  the" 
contrary,  a  Gentleman  who  is  continually  changing 
his  planter,  mufl  never  expert  to  fee '  his  planta- 
tions fucceed ;  for  the  credit  of  the  prefent  rifes 
upon  the  mifcarriage  of  his  predeceflbr :  he  hasr  even 
an  intereft  in  negledting  to  nurfe  ;  becaufe  his  own 
planting  will  be  thereby  fet  off  to  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  being  without  hopes  of  fee- 
ing his  own  labours  fucceed,  he  lofes  a  neceflary 
ftimulus :  indeed,  he  is  no  way  interefted ;  fox  he 
is  fure  of  an  excttfe  in  the  ncgleft  of  his  fucceffbr. 
This  is  not  a  theoretical  idea  ;  but  is  drawn  from 
^dtual  obfervatipn. 


CONCLUSION. 

BEFORE  we  clofe  our  difcourfe  upoq  Wood*- 
lands,  it  may  be  proper  to  fay  a  few  words  refpedt- 
ing  the/*/>  and  felling  of  tjmber  and  underwood. 

In 
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In  the  fouthern  counties  timber  is  ufually  fold 
by  the  ton  of  40  feet,  either  naked,    that  is  alrea- 
dy fallen  and  diverted  of  its  top,  or  (landing;  the" 
buyer  taking  it- down,  .and  having  the  advantage1 
of  the  top-wood,  bark,    &c.    the  timber  (namely, r 
every  part  exceeding  fix  inches  girt?  that  is  twen- 
ty-four  inches  in  circumference)  being  meafured 
after  it  is  fallen. 

In  Yorkihire  the  prevailing  praftice  is  to  fell  the 
whole  lot  in  the  grofs,  as  it  (lands;  the  buyer 
agreeing  to  take  it  down  and  pay  a  fum  certain  for 
timber,  top-wood,  and  bark  (we  fpeak  more  parti-1 
cularty  of  Oak-timber),  without  any  retrofpedt  as 
to  quantity.  This  mode  of  felling  faves  fome 
trouble ;  and  when  timber  (lands  at  a  diftance 
from  the  refidence  of  the  feller,  the  bufinefs  is 
agreeably  (hortened  :  befides,  he  is  not  liable  to  be 
impofed  upon  by  falfe  meafurement  or  other  frau- 
dulent pra&ices.  However,  in  other  points  of 
view,  it  is  unpleafing  and  difadvantageous  to  the 
feller.  The  buyer  being  generally  a  profeflional 
man,  and  accuftomed  to  the  valuing  of  (landing- 
timber,  can  afcertain  its  worth  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  accuracy  ;  whilft  the  feller,  unpra&ifed 
in  the  art  of  valuation,  is  under  the  neceffity  of 
employing  an  agent  in  the  bufinefs,  at  whofe  mercy 
he  lies,  not  only  as  to  his  judgement,  but  his  ho- 
nefty  alfo. 

In  making  a  valuation  of  this  kind,  every  tree  is 
eftimated  feparately*  not  only  as  to  the  quantity  of 
timber  it  contains,  but  likewife  as  to  its  quality, 
or  the  life  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
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The  method  of  felling  depends  upon  two  things  : 
If  the  Hubs  or  ftools  be  intended  to  be  kept  aJive 
for  the  purpofe  of  throwing  out  coppice-wood,  a*, 
in  Kent  and  Surrey,  or  for  raifing  a  fecond  crop  of 
timber,  as  in  Yorkfhire,  the  trees  ought  to  be  felLed 
high  with  a  faw,  leaving  the  ftools  fix  or  eight 
inches  above  ground; — having  great  care  not  to 
ftrip  off  nor  bruife  their  bark :  but,  if  the  ground. 
be  intended  to  be  cleared,  the  trees  ought  either 
to  be  grubbed  up  entirely  by  the  roots,  or  grub- 
felled,  in  the  Norfolk  manner ;  which  is  to  cut  off 
the  roots  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftem,  leaving 
this  entire,  with  a  conical  piece  of  root  annexed  to 
it ;  fo  that  this  method  gives  more  timber  even 
than  that  of  grubbing  and  afterwards  cutting  off 
the  butts  with  a  faw. 

If  the  wood  be  intended  to  be  fprung  again,  thd 
ftools  opght  to  be  freed  from  the  timber  and  top- 
wood  before  the  young  ftioots  make  their  appear- 
ance, or  great  miichiefs  muft  neceffarily  enfue. 

Under  the  article  Fences  we  have  declared  againft 
a  general  fall  of  Hedge-timber.  But  in  a  Wood* 
where  the  trees  ftand  in  centadt  with  each  other, 
a  different  conduct  ought  to  be  obferved ;  more 
especially  if  it  be- defigned  to  be  re-fprung  :  far,  in 
taking  down  the  full-grown  trees,  the  ypunge? 
ftands  will,  in  all  probability,  be  crufhed,  or  at  leaft 
maimed  ;  and  if  they  efcape,  they  become  injurious 
to  the  rifing  faplings. 

~~  Befides,  it  is  oblervable,  that  fingle  trees,  left  in 
this  manner,  (diftinguilhed  in  Yorkfhire  by  the  name 
of  Wavers)  always  receive  a  check,  and  generally 
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become  ftag-hetded ;  either  from  a  change  df  atmo£ 
phere,  which  takes  place  upon  the  removal  of  theb 
wonted  fhelteT,  or  from  a  profufion  of  fide-fhootjj 
which,  under  thefe  circumftances,  are  ufually  put 
forth,  and  which  confequently  draw  off  a  part  of. the 
fap  from  the  top-, —  or,  perhaps,. from  the  jobt 
operation  of  thefe,  two  caufes. 

&£  this  as  it  may,  it  is  genevaUy  good  manage* 
Went;  to  clear,  away  the  whole  to\thjs  ftub  i  the 
coppicQ-wood,  or  fecond  crop;  of.  fepliogs* 'wHl 
generally  rife  to  more  advantage  tbaa  the  lVaver7h6* 
ijfries  an  incumbrance  being  removed. 

The  beft  time  for  taking  down  timbers  in  general 
is  winter,  when  the  fap  is  at  reft :  in  this  country, 
however,  the  Qakmay  be  confidered  as  art  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule;  for,  notwithstanding  th* 
acknowledged  fuperiority  of  the  timber  when  taker* 
down  at  that  time,  the  value  of  the  bark,  whicfe 
can  only  be  ftripped  during  the  rife  of  the  fap,  in 
the  Spring,  or  about  Midfummer,  is  perhaps  more 
than  a  compensation  for  the  injury  fuftained  in  ths 
quality  of  the  timber. 

The  practice  of  barking  trees,  {landing,  and  let- 
ting them  remain  upon  their  roots  until  the  enfur 
ing  winter,  has  been,  ftrongly  recommended ;  and 
has  been  tried  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
efpecially  in  Yorkfhire.  There  is,  we  believe,  no 
doubt  as  to  the  excellency  of  this  method  ;  but  we 
are  much  afraid  it  will  not  readily  be  brought  into 
general  pra&ice.  The  barking  feafon  is  of  fhort 
duration,    and   is  generally  a  time  of  hurry  and 
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buttling  :  indeed,  if  the  undertaking  be  large, 
difpatch  is  nccefiary.  The  method  of  barking  trees 
as  they  ftand,  is  tedious  in  the  firft  inftance,  befides 
incurring  what,  we  fear,  will  always  be  confidcred 
as  two  troubles  ;  namely,  the  barking  and  the  felling. 
Nevertheless,  the  practice  is  highly  rccommendable 
to  gentlemen  who  want  to  take  down  a  few  trees 
only  for  their  own  ufe;  for  although  they  are  nor, 
in  this  cafe,  reftrided  by  the  general  law  relating  to" 
the  bark,  yet  the  value  of  the  bark  is  too  confi- 
derable  to  be  thrown  away. 

In  Norfolk  it  is  fold  upon  the  tree  at  fo  much 
per  load  of  timber,  the  tanners  employing  their  own 
peelers,  and  taking  all  the  trouble  upon  thcmfclves. 
The  price  of  tlie  bark  generally  runs  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-eighth  part  of  the  value  of  the  timber  • 
depending  upon  how  the  trees  are  bung,  or  furniflied 
with  branches. 

In  the  fouthcrn  counties,  bark  is  ufually  fold 
ready  peeled,  but  in  the  rough  ;  whilft,  in  York- 
ihirc,  it  is  generally  chop  by  the  feller,  and  fold  to 
the  tanner  by  the  quarter. 

With  refpedt  to  Coppice  and  Underwood,  the 
time  of  felling  depends,  in  fomc  mcafurc,  upon  the 
fpecies,  and  if  that  be  Oak,  upon  the  age  at  which 
it  is  felled.  On  the  hills  of  Surrey,  where  it  is  ufu- 
ally cut  at  feven  or  eight  years  old,  for  flakes  and 
other  purpofes,  it  is  generally  felled  in  winter;  but 
in  places  where  it  is  fuftered  to  ftand  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  for  hop-poles,  rails,  &c.  the  Oak 
fliould  be  taken  down  in  the  barking  feafon,  not 

only 
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only  for  the  fake  of  the  bark,  but  to  guard  againfl 
the  worm. 

Finally :  with  regard  to  the  training  of  fapling 
timbers,  the  care  and  management  principally  re- 
quifite  lie  in  keeping  up  the  fences,  and  weeding — 
that  is  thinning — the  young  plants  from  time  to 
time.  The  oftener  this  is  repeated  the  more  profit 
will  generally  arife.  It  is  well  to  endeavour  to  train 
thofe  flioots  which  fpring  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  ftools  ;  thefe  being  lefs  liable  to  be  fplit  off  by 
the  wind  than  thofe  which  grow  higjier:  in 
other  refpedts,  the  conduct  is  much  the  fame  as 
that  recommended  in  the  fedtion  Groves.  The  pro- 
grefs  which  thofe  faplings  will  make  depends  upon 
the  foil  they  fland  upon  :  in  ordinary  fituations  they 
will  rife  to  about  forty  feet  high,  and  fwell  to  timber 
girf  (fay  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  circum- 
ference) in  forty  years* 
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MANKIND  no  fooner  find  themfelves  in  faft 
pofleffion  of  the  necejfariis  of  life,  than  they 
fcegin  to  feel  a  want  of  its  conveniences ;  and  thefc 
obtained,  feldom  fail  of  indulging  in  one  or  more 
of  its  various  refinements.  Some  men  delight  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  imagination ;  others  in  thofe  of  the 
fenfes.  One  man  finds  his  wants  fupplied  in  the  de- 
licacies of  the  table,  whilft  another  flies  to  perfumes 
and  effences  for  relief :  few  men  are  infenfible  to 
the  gratifications  of  the  ear  ;  and  men  in  general 
are  fufceptible  of  thofe  of  the  eye.  The  imitative 
arts  of  painting  and  fculpture  have  been  the  ftudy 
and  delight  of  civilized  nations  in  all  ages  5  but  the 
art  of  embellifhing  Nature  herfelf  has  been  referved 
for  this  age,  and  for  this  nation  ! 

A  faft  the  more  aftonifhing,  as  ornamented  Na- 
ture is  as  much  fuperior  to  a  Painting  or  a  Sta- 
tue, as  a  "  Reality  is  to  a  Reprefentation ;" «—  as 
the  Man  himfelf  is  to  his  Portrait.  That  the 
ftriking  features—the  beauties— of  Nature,  when- 
ever 
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ever  they  have  been  feen,  have  always  been  admired 
by  men  of  fenfe  and  refinement,  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  but  why  the  good  offices  of  aft,  in  dlfclofing 
thefe  beauties,  and  fetting  off  thofe  features  to  ad- 
vantage, fhould  have  been  fo  long  confined  to  the 
human  perfon  alone,  is,  of  all  other  fads  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  moft  extraordi- 
nary. 

The  Tranflator  of  D'Ermenonville's  Effay  on 
Landfcape  has  attempted  to  prove,  in  an  introduc- 
tory difcourfe,  that  the  art  is  nothing  new,  for  that 
it  was  known  to  the  Antients,  though  not  praffifed. 
But  the  evidences  he  produces  go  no  farther  than  to 
fliew,  that  the  Antients  were  admirers  of  Nature  in  a 
Jtate  of  wildnefs ;  for,  whenever  they  attempted  to 
embellijh  Nature,  they  appear  to  have  been  guided 
by  a  kind  of  Otaheitean  tafte;  as  the  gardens  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  like  thofe  of  the  modern 
nations  (until  of  late  years  in  this  country),  convey 
to  us  no  other°idea  than  that  of  Nature  tatoo'd  *• 

Mr.  Burgh,  in  a  Note  to  his  ingenious  Commen- 
tary upon  Mr.  Mafon's  beautiful  poem  The  Englijb 
Garden,  confirms  us  in  thefe  ideas  ;  and,  by  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Younger  Pliny,  Ihews  the  juft  no- 
tions the  Antients   entertained   of  the  powers  of 

•  The  inhabitants  of  Otaheitcc,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern 
hemifphere,  ornament  their  bodies  by  making  pundtures  in  the 
lkin  with  a  fharp-pointed  inftrument,  and  call  it  tatowing.  Tha 
African  Negroes  ar*  ftill  grotfer  in  their  ideas  of  ornament, 
gafliing  their  cheeks  and  temples  in  a  manner  firmlar  to  that 
pra&ifed  by  the  Englifh  Butcher  in  ornamenting  a  ihoulder  of 
mutton,  or  a  Dutch  gardener  in  embelliihing  the  environs  of  a 
manfion. 

human 
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human  invention,  in  affociating  and  polifiring  the 
rougher  fcenes  of  Nature: -for,  after  giving  us  a 
beautiful  defcription  of  the  natural  fecnery  round 
his  Tufcau  villa,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  he 
acknowledges  "  the  view  before  him  to  referable  a 
"  pi&ure  beautifully  compofed,  rather  than  a  work 
"  of  Nature  accidentally  delivered/' 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Englifti  Garden  is 
but  a  copy  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Chinefe :  this, 
however,  is  founded  in  Gallic  envy  rather  than  in 
truth  ;  for  though  their  ftyle  of  Gardening  may  not 
admit  of  tatooings  and  topiary  works  *,  it  has  as  little 
to  do  with  natural  fcenery  as  the  garden  of  an  an- 

tient  Roman,  or  a  modern  Frenchman: The 

Art  of  ajjijling  Nature  is,  undoubtedly,  all  our 
own. 

It  cannot  fail  of  proving  highly  interefting  to 
our  Readers,  to  trace  the  rife  of  this  delightful 
Aft. 

Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  En- 
gland,  has  favoured  the  Public  with  The  Hiftory  of 
modern  Tafte  in  Gardening.  A  pen  guided  by  fo 
mafterly  a  hand  mud  ever  be  productive  of  infor- 
mation and  entertainment  when  employed  upon  a 
fubjedt  fo  truly  interefting  as  that  which  is  now  be- 
fore us.  Defirous  of  conveying  to  our  Readers  all 
the  information  which  we  can  comprefs  with  pro- 
priety within  the  limits  of  our  plan,  we  wiftied  to 
have   given  the  fubfiance  of  this  valuable  paper  ; 

*  Trees   carved  by  a   Topiarius%   into  the  form  of  beairs> 
birds,  &c. 

but 
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but  finding  it  already  in  the  language  of  fimplicity, 
and  being  aware  of  the  mifchiefs  which  generally 
enfue  in  meddling  with  the  productions  of  genius,  we 
had  only  one  alternative ;  either  wholly  to  tran- 
scribe, or  wholly  to  rejedt.  This  we  could  not  do, 
in  ftrift  juftice  to  our  Readers  ;  for,  befides  giving 
us,  in  detail,  the  advancement  of  the  art,  it  throws 
confiderable  light  upon  the  art  itfelf;  and  being 
only  a  fmall  part  of  a  work  upon  a  different  fubjedt, 
it  is  the  lefs  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  thofc 
to  whom  it  cannot  fail  of  proving  highly  intereft- 
ing.  We  are,  therefore,  induced  to  exceed  our 
intended  limits  in  this  refpedt,  by  making  a  literal 
tranfeript ;  and  hope,  in  the  liberality  of  the  Au- 
thor, to  be  pardoned  for  fo  doing. 

Gardening  was  probably  one  of  the  flrft  arts  that  fucceeded 
to  that  of  building  houfes,  and  naturally  attended  property  and 
individual  pofTeffion.  Culinary,  and  afterwards  medicinal  herbs 
were  the  obje&s  of  every  head  of  a  family  :  it  became  conve- 
nient to  have  them  within  reach,  without  fee  king  them  at  ran- 
dom in  woods,  in  meadows,  and  on  mountains,  as  often  as 
they  were  wanted.  When  the  earth  ceafed  to  furnifh  Iponta- 
neoufly  all  thefe  primitive  luxuries,  and  culture  became  requi- 
lite,  ieparate  inclofures  for  rearing  herbs  grew  expedient. 
Fruits  were  in  the  fame  predicament,  and  thofe  mod  in  ufeor 
that  demand  attention,  muft  have  entered  into  and  extended 
the  domeftic  inclofure.  The  good  man  Noah,  we  are  told, 
planted  a  vineyard,  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken,  and 
every  body  knows  the  confequences.  Thus  we  acquired  kk* 
chen-gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  I  am  apprized  that 
the  prototype  of  all  thefe  forts  was  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  but  as 
that  Paradife  was  a  good  deal  larger  than  any  we  read  of  after- 
wards, being  inclofed  by  the  rivers  Fifon,  Gihpn,  HiddekeJ, 
and  Euphrates,  as  every  tree  that  was  pleafant  to  the  fight  and 
good  for  food  grew  in  it,  and  as  two  other  trees  were  likewife 
found  there,  of  which  not  a  flip  or  fucker  remains,  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  prefent  difcuflion,   After  the  Fall,  no  man  firing 

was 
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*was.  fuifered  to  enter  into  the  garden  *  and  the  pbrerty  and  ne- 
ceflities  of  our  firft  anchors' hardly  allowed  them  time  to  make 
improvements  in  their  cftates  in  imitation  of  it*  fuppofing  any 
plan  had  been  paefervexL  A  cottage  and  a  flip  of  ground  for  a 
cabbage  and  a  goofeberTy-bufhj  fuch  as  we  'fee -by -the  fide  of  a 
common,  were  in  all  probability  the  earlieft  feats  and  gardens  : 
a  well  and  bucket  fucceeded  to  the  Pifon  and  Euphrates.  As 
jetflemeats   incjeafed*  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard  followed ; 

vat^d  tie  carlieft  princes  of  tribes  pofTefTed  jufl:  the  necefTaries 

jpfji  modern  farmer.  \  .' 

" .,.  Matters*,  we  may.  well  believe,  remained  long  in  this  fitua* 
tiqn;  and  though  the  generality  of  mankind  form  their  ideas 
(rfStSL  the/import  of  words  in  th.ejr  Own  age,  we  have  no  feafon 
to.  think  that  for  many  centuries  the  term  Garden  implied  more 
tfian  ailtchen-garden  or  orchard.  .,  When  a  Frenchman  reads 
of  the,  garden  of  Eden,  I  do  pot  doubt  but  he  concludes  it  was 
fomejjuag  approaching  to  that  of  Ver failles,  with  dipt  hedges, 
berceatfs#  and  trellis-work.  If  his.  devotion  humbles  him  fo 
Far -as  to  allow  that,  confidering  who  defigned  it,  there  might 

i>e  a  labyrinth  full  of  Mfqp*.s  JPabJes*  yet  he  does  not  conceive, 
that  foUr  of  the  largeft  riyer$  }ri  the  world  were  half  fo  magni- 
ficent as.  an  hundred  fountains  full  of  ftatues  by  Girardon.  It 
is  thus  that  the  word  Garden  has  at  all  times  pafled  for  what* 
ever  was  underflood  by  that  term  in  different  countries.     But 

[that  it  meant  no  more  than  a  kitchen -garden  or  orchard  for 
feveral  centuries,  is  evident  from  thofe  few  defcriptions  that  are 
preferved  of  the  moft  famous  gardens  of  antiquity* 

That  of  Alcinous,  in  the  OdyfTey,  is  the  moft  renowned  in 
the  heroic  times.  Is  there  an  admirer  of  Homer  who  can  read 
his  description  without  rapture ;  or  who  does  not  form  to  his 
imagination  a  fcene  of  delights  more  pi&urefque  than  the  land- 
scapes of  Tinian  or  Juan  Fernandez?  Yet  what  was  that 
koafted  Paradife  with  which 

the  gods  ordain'4 
To  grace  Alcinous  and  his  happy  land  ?        Por  ** 

Why,  divefted  of  harmonious  Greek  and  bewitching  poetry,  it 
was  a  {mail  orchard  and  vineyard*  with  fome  beds  of  herbs 
and  two  fountains  that  watered  them,  inclofed  within  a  quick- 
fet  hedge.  The  whole  corapafs  of  this  pompous  garden  in- 
clofed-—four  acres.  •     • 

Four  acres  was  th*  allotted  fpftce  of  ground, 
Fenc'd  with  a  green  inclofure  all  around. 

The  trees  were  apples,  figs,  pomegranates,  pears,  olives^  and 
vines. 
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Tall  thriving  trees  confefc'd the fruitful  mold's  ■   •  .._;} 

The  redning  apple  ripens  into  gold.  4 

Here  the  blue  fig  with  lufcious  juice  o'erfltws, 
With  deeper  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows. 
The  branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty  pear, 
And  verdant  olives  flourilh  round  the  year. 

Beds  of  all  various  herbs,  for  ever  green, 
In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  fcene. 

Alcinous's  garden  was  planted  by  the  poet,  enriched  by  hiift 
with  the  fairy  gift  of  eternal  fummer,  and  no  doubt  an  effort 
of  imagination  forpafling  any  thing  he  had  ever  feen.  As  Km 
lias  beftowed  on  the  fame  happy  prince  a  palace  with  brazen 
walls  and  columns  of  filver,  he  certainly  intended  that  the  gar- 
den ftiould  be  proportionably  magnificent.  We  are  fure  there- 
fore that  as  late  as  Homer's  age,  an  inclofure  of  four  acres, 
comprehending  orchard,  vineyard  and  kitchen-garden,  was  a 
ftretch  of  luxury  the  world  at  that  time  had  never  beheld.       ' 

The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were  a  ftill  greater  prodigy. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  their  difpofition  or  contents,  bat 
as  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  on  terrafles  and  tfye 
walls  of  the  palace,  whither  foil  was  conveyed  on  purpofe,  wje 
are  very  certain  of  what  they  were  not ;  I  mean  they  tnuft  have 
been  trifling,  of  no  extent,  and  a  wanton  inftance  of  expence 
and  labour.  In  other  words,  they  were  what  fumptuous  gar- 
dens have  been  in  all  ages  till  the  pre  fen  t>  unnatural,  enriched 
by  art,  pcflibly  with  fountains,  ftatues,  baluftrades,  and  fummer- 
houfes,  and  were  any  thing  but  verdant  and  rural. 

From  the  days  of  Homer  to  thofe  of  Pliny,  we  have  no  traces 
to  lead  our  guefs  to  what  were  the  gardens  of  the  intervening 
ages.  When  Roman  authors,  whofe  climate  inflilled  a  wifh 
for  cool  retreats,  fpeak  of  their  enjoyments  in  that  kind,  they 
r  figh  for  grottos,  caves,  and  the  refrefhing  hollows  of  moun- 
tains, near  irriguous  and  (hady  founts ;  or  boaft  of  their  por- 
ticos, walks  of  planes,  canals,  baths  and  breezes  from  the 
fea.  Their  gardens  are  never  mentioned  as  affording  (hade  and 
Inciter  from  the  rage  of  the  dog-ftar.  Pliny  has  left  us  def* 
criptions  of  two  of  his  villas.  As  he  ufed  his  Lauren  tine  vBIa 
for  his  winter  retreat,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the  garden  makes 
no  confiderable  part  of  the  account.  All  he  fays  of  it  is,  that 
the  geflatio  or  place  of  exercife,  which  furrounded  the  garden 
(the  latter  consequently  not  being  very  large)  was  bounded  by 
a  hedge  of  box,  and  where  that  was  perifhed,  with  rofemary  ; 
that  there  was  a  walk  of  vines,  and  that  moil  of  the  trees  were 
£g  and  mulberry,  the  foil  not  being  proper  for  any  other  .forts. 

On  his  Tufcan  villa  he  is  more  diffufe ;  the  garden  makes  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  defcription :— andwhat  was  the  princi- 
pal 
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bat  beauty  of  that  pleafure-ground  ?  Exactly  what  Was  the 
admiration  of  this  country  about  threefcore  •  years  ago;  box- 
trees  cut  into  monilers>  animals*  letters*  and  the  names  of  the 
xnafter  and  the  artificer.  In  an  age  when  architecture  difplayed 
*ll  its  grandeur,  all  its  purity,  and  all  its  taite  ;  when  arofe 
yefpaJan's  amphitheatre,  the  temple  of  Peace,  Trajan's  fo* 
rum,  Domician's  baths,  and  Adrian's  villa,  the  ruins  and  ve£ 
dges  of  which  Hill  excite  our  allonifhment  and  curiofity  ;  a  Ro- 
man conful,  a  poliflied  emperor's  friend,  and  a  man  of  elegant 
literature  and  tafte,  delighted  in  what  the  mob  now  fcarce  ad- 
mire in  a  college-garden.  All  the  ingredients  of  Pliny's  cor- 
ic^jpifndedexadlly  with  thofe  laid  out  by  London  and  Wife  od 
0tttch  principles.  He  talks  of  Hopes,  terraifes,  a  wilderriefs, 
i^rabs  methodically  trimmed,  a  marble  bafon*  *  pipes  fpout- 
£ng  water,  a  cafcade  falling  into  the  bafon*  bay-trees,  alter- 
nately planted  with  planes>  and  a  ftrait  walk>  from  whence  if- 
jtued  others  parted  off  by  hedges  of  box,  and  apple-trees,  with 
QbeHfkfi  placed  between  every  two.  Th$re  wants  nothing  tut 
fte'enibrbidery  of  a  parterre,  to  make  a  garden  in  the  reign  of 
^Trajan  ftrve  for  a  defcription  of  one  in  that  of  king  Williamf- 
Tn  one  pafTage  above  Pliny  feems  i6  have  conceived  that  natu- 
ral irregularity  might  be  a  beauty;  in  operc  urbanijfmo*  fays 
hc9  ftibita  veJut  illati  ruris  Imitatio.  Something  like  a  rural 
View  was  contrived  amid  ft  fo  much  poliflied  compofitiori.  But 
the  idea  foon  vanifhed,  lineal  walks  immediately  enveloped  the 
Uight  fcene,  and  names  and  inferiptions  in  box  again  fucceeded 
to'compenlate  for  the  daring  introduction  of  nature. 
■  -In  the  .paintings  found  at  Herculaneum  are  a  few  traces  of 
gardens,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  prints.  They 
arefmall  fquare  inclofures,  formed  by  trellis-work,  and  efpaliersj, 

•  The  Englirti  gardens  defcribed  by  ftentznet1  in  the  reign  of*  Elizabeth,  ard 
tael:  copies  of  thofe  of  Pliny.  In  that  at  Whitehall  was  a  fun-dial  and  jet- 
tfeau,  which  on  turning*  a  cock  fpUrted  out  water  and  fprinkled  the  fpe&ators. 
•Zniord  Burleigh  at  Theobald's  were  obelifks,  pyramids,  and  circular  porticos, 
.with  citterns  of  lead  for  hathing.  At  Hampton-court  the  garden  walls  were 
Covered1  with  rofemary,  a  cuftom,  he  fays,  very  common  in  England.  At 
Theobald's  was  a  labyrinth  alf6,  an  ingenuity  I  (hall  mention  prefently  to  have 
been  frequent  in  that  age. 

.  f  Dc-  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordfhire,  p.  380,  feems  to  have  been; 
a  great  admirer  of  trees  carved  into  the  mort  heterogeneous  forms,  which  he 
calk  topiary  works,  and  quotes  one  Laurembergius  for  faying  that  the  Englifh 
are  as  expert  as  mod  nations  in  that  kind  of  fcuipture,  for  which  Jjampton- 
"court  was  particularly  remarkable.  The  Doctor  then  names  other  gardens 
that  floHrifhed  with  animals  and  caftles,  formed  arte  topiaria,  and  above  all  a 
wren's  neft  that  was  capacious  enough  to  receive  a  man  to  fit  ou  a  feat  made 
'Within  it  for  that  purpofe. 

J  At  Warwick -caftle  is  art  ancient  fuit  of  arras,  in  which  there  is  a  rarden 
txa&ly  refembling  thefe  pictures  of  Herculaneum. 
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and  regularly  ornamented  with  vafes,  fountains  and  careatides, 
elegantly  Symmetrical,  and  proper  for  the  narrow  (paces  allotted 
to  the  garden  of  a  honfe  in  a  capital  city.  From  fach  I  would 
not  banifh  thofe  playfui  waters  that  refresh  a  fultry  manfion 
in  town,  nor  the  neat  trellis,  which  preferves  its  wooden  verdure 
better  than  natural  greens  expofed  to  duft.  Thofe  treillages  in 
the  gardens  at  Paris,  particularly  on  the  Boulevard,  have  a  gay 
and  delightful  cffett. — They  form  light  corridores,  and  tran- 
spicuous arbours  through  which  the  fun-beams  play  and 
chequer  the  (hade,  fet  off  the  ftatues,  vafes,  and  flowers,  that 
marry  with  their  gaudy  hotels,  and  fuh  the  gallant  and  idle  fo- 
ciety  who  paint  the  walks  between  their  parterres,  and  realize 
the  fantaftic  fcenes  of  Watteau  and  Durfe*. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  appears  how  naturally  and  in- 
fenfibly  the  idea  of  a  kitchen- garden  (lid  into  that  which  has  for 
fo  many  ages  been  peculiarly  termed  a  Garden,  and  by  our  an- 
ceftors  in  this  country,  difiinguimed  by  the  name  of  a  Pleafure- 
garden.  A  fquare  piece  of  ground  was  originally  parted  ofFin 
early  ages  for  the  ufe  of  the  family :— to  exclude  cattle  and  ascer- 
tain the  property  it  was  Separated  from  the  fields  by  a  hedge. 
As  pride  and  defire  of  privacy  encreafed,  the  inclofure  was  dig- 
nified by  walls  ;  and  in  climes  where  fruits  were  not  lavimed 
by  the  ripening  glow  of  nature  and  foil,  fruit-trees  were  affifted 
and  flickered  from  furrounding  winds  by  the  like  expedient  ; 
for  the  inundation  of  luxuries  which  have  Swelled  into  general 
Tieceflities,  have  aim  oft  all  taken  their  fource  from  the  fimplfe 
fountain  of  reafon. 

When  the  cuftom  of  making  fquare  gardens  inclofed  with 
walls  was  thus  eftablifhed,  to  the  exclufion  of  nature  and  prof- 
peel  *,  pomp  and  Solitude  combined  to  call  for  Something  that 
might  enrich  and  enliven  the  kSipid  and  unanimated  partition. 
Fountains,  firft  invented  Sor  uSe,  which  grandeur  loves  to  dif- 
guiSe  and  throw  out  of  the  queftion,  received  embeUifaments 
from  coftly  marbles,  and.  at  lait,  to  con  trad  id  utility,  toffed  their 
wafle  of  waters  into  air  in  fpouting  columns.  Art,  in  the 
hands  of  rude  man,  had  at  firft  been  made  a  Succedaneum  to 
nature ;  in  the  hands  of  often tatious  wealth,  it  became  the 
means  oSoppoSing  nature  ;  and  the  more  it  traveried  the  march 
oS  the  latter,  the  more  nobility  thought  its  power  was  demon* 
ilrated.  Canals  meaSured  by  the  line  were  introduced  in  lie* 
of  meandering  ftreams,  and  terraifes  were  hoifted  aloft  in  oppo- 

*  It  was  not  uncommon,  after  the  circumadjacent  country  had  been  flratontp 
to  endeavour  to  recover  it  by  railing  large  mounts  of  earth  to  peep  ovtr  tbs 

walls  of  the  garden. 

atten 
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ffltion  to  the  facile  flopes  that  imperceptibly  unite  the  valley  to 
the  hill*  Baluftrades  defended  thefe  precipitate  and  dangerous 
elevations,  and  flights  of  ileps  rejoined  them  to  the  fubjacent 
flat  from  which  the  terrafs  had  been  dug.  Vafes  and  fculpture 
were  added  to  thefe  unneceffary  balconies,  and  itatues  furnifhep! 
the  lifelefs  fpot  with  mimic  reprefen  tat  ions  of  the  excluded  foi%s 
of  men.  Thus  difficulty  and  expence  were  the  confHtuent  parts 
of  thofe  fumptuous  and  felfifti  fblitudes ;  and  every  improve ruen,t 
that  was  made,  was  but  a  flep  farther  from  nature.  The  tricks 
Of  water-works  to  wet  the  unwary,  not  to  refrefh  the  panting 
fpe&ator,  and  parterres  embroidered  in  patterns  like  a  petticoat^, 
were  but  the  childifh  endeavours  of  fafhion  and  novelty  to  re- 
concile greatnefs  to  what  it  had  furfeited  on.  To  crown  theie 
impotent  difplays  of  fajfe  tatte,  the  ftieers  were  applied  to  the 
lovely  wildnefs  of  form  with  which  nature  has  diftinguifhed  each 
various  fpecies  of  t*ee  and  fhrub.  The  venerable  Oak,  the  rq« 
mantic  Beech,  the  ufeful  Elm,  even  the  afpiring  circuit  of  the 
Lime,  the  regular  round  of  the  Chefnut,  and  the  aim  oft  moulded 
Orange-tree,  were  corrected  by  fuch  fantaftic  admirers  of  fym- 
metry.  The  compafs  and  fquare  were  of  more  ufe  in  planta- 
tions than  the  nurfery-man.  The  meafured  walk,  the  quin- 
cunx, and  the  etoile,  impofed  their  uniatisfying  famenefson  every 
royal  and  noble  garden.  Trees  were  headed,  and  their  fides 
pared  away ;  many  French  groves  feem  green  chefts  fet  upoji 
poles.  Seats  of  marble,  arbours,  and  fummer-houfes,  termi- 
nated every  vifto  ;  and  fymmetry,  even  where  the  fpace  was  too 
large  to  permit  its  being  remarked  at  one  view,  was  fo  eflen- 
tiaJ,  that,as  Pope  obferved, 


-each  alley  has  a  brother, 


And  half  the  garden  juft  reflects  the  other. 

Knots  of  flowers  were  more  defenfibly  fubje&ed  to  the  fame  re- 
gularity.    Leifure,  as  Milton  exprefTed  it, 

in  trim  gardens  took  his  pleafure. 

In  the  garden  of  Marfhal  de  Biron  at  Paris,  confiding  of  four- 
teen acres,  every  walk  is  buttoned  on  each  fide  by  lines  of 
flower-pots,  which  fucceed  in  their  feafons.  When  I  faw  it, 
there  were  nine  thoufand  pots  of  Afters,  or  laReine  Marguerite. 
We  do  not  precifely  know  what  our  anceftors  meant  by  a 
bower,  it  was  probably  an  arbour ;  fometimes  it  meant  the 
whole  frittered  inclofure,  and  in  one  inftance  it  certainly  in- 
cluded a  labyrinth.  Rofamond's  bower  was  indifputably  of 
that  kind,  though  whether  compofed  of  wills  or  hedges  we 
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cannot  determine  *.  A  fquare  and  a  round  labyrinth  were  ft 
capital  ingredients  of  a  garden  formerly,  that  in  Du  Ccrceau*s 
architecture,  who  lived  In  the  time  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III: 
there*  is  fcarce  a  ground-plot  without  one  of  each.  The  eiw 
chantment  of  antique  appellations  has  confecrated  a  pleating 
idea  of  a  royal  refidence,  of  which  we  now  regret  the  extinction. 
Havering  in  the  Bower,  the  jointure  of  many  dowager  queens, 
conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  a  romantic  fcene. 

In  Kip's  Views  of  the  Seats  of  our  Nobility  and  Gentry,  we  fee 
the  fame  tircfome  and  returning  uniformity.  Every  houfe  is 
approached  by  two  or  three  gardens,  con  lifting  perhaps  of  a 
gravel-walk  and  two  grafs-plats,  or  borders  of  flowers.  Each 
rifes  above  the  other  by  two  or  three  fteps,  and  as  many  walk 
and  terrafles,  and  fo  many  iron  gates,  that  we  recollect  thofe 
ancient  romances,  in  which  every  entrance  was  guarded  by 
nymphs  or  dragons.  AtLady  Orford's,  at  Piddle  town,  in  Dor- 
"fetfhirc,  there  was,  when  my  brother  married,  a  double  inclofure 
of  thirteen  gardens,  each  I  fuppofe  not  much  above  an  hun- 
dred yards  fquare,  with  an  enfilade  of  correfpondent  gates;  and 
before  you  arrived  at  thefe,  you  pa/Ted  a  narrow  gut  between  two 
flone  terraffes,  that  rofe  above  your  head,  and  which  were 
crowned  by  a  line  of  pyramidal  yews.  A  bowling-green  was 
all  the  lawn  admitted  in  thofe  times,  a  circular  lake  the  extent 
of  magnificence. 

Yet  though  thefe  and  fuch  prepoiterous  inconveniencies  pre- 
vailed from  age  to  age,  good  fenfe  in  this  country  had  per- 
ceived the  want  of  fomcthing  at  once  more  grand  and  more  na- 
tural. Thefe  reflections,  and  the  bounds  fet  to  the  wade  made 
by  royal  fpoilcrs,  gave  origiu  to  Parks.  They  were  contracted 
foreits,  and  extended  gardens.  Hentzner  fays,  that,  according 
to  Rous  of  Warwick,  the  firit  park  was  that  at  Woodftock.  Jf 
to,  it  might  be  the  foundation  of  a  legend  that  Henry  IJ,  fecurcd 
his  miftrefs  in  a  labyrinth  :  i:  was  no  doubt  more  difficult  to  find 
her  in  a  park  than  in  a  palace,  where  the  intricacy  of  the  woods 
and  various  lodges  buried  in  covert  might  conceal  her  a&ual 
habitation. 

It  is  more  extraordinary  that  having  fo  long  ago  Humbled 
on  the  principle  of  modern  gardening,  we  ftioqld  have  perdfied 
in  retaining  its  reverfe,  fymmetrical  and  unnatural  gardens. 
That  parks  were  rare  in  otherc  oun tries,  Hentzner,  who  travel- 

*  Drayton,  in  a  note  to  his  Epiftle  of  RofamonJ,  fays,  her  labyrinth  was 
b>;'li  of  vaults  under  ground,  arched  and  walled  with  brick  and  (tone  ;  but,  as 
.Mr.  Gough  obfervc?,  he  gives  no  authority  for  that  alfertion.  V.  pref.  to  2d 
rH'.t.  of  Britilh  Topography,  p.  xxx.  Such  vaults  might  remain  to  Drayton's 
'zip?,  but  did  not  prove  that  there  had  been  no  fuperftruc'ture, 
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led  over  great  part  of  Europe,  leads  us  to  fuppofe,  by  obferving 
that  they  were  common  in  England.  In  France  they  retain  the 
name,  bat  nothing  is  more  different  both  in  compafs  and  dif- 
pofition.  Their  parks  are  ufually  fquare  or  oblong  inclofures, 
regttlarly  planted  with  walks  of  chefnuts  or  limes,  and  generally  . 
erarjr  large  town  has  one  for  its  public  recreation.  They  are 
cga&ly  like  Burton's -court,  at  Chelfea-college,  and  rarely 
larger. 

One  man,  one  great  man  we  had,  on  whom  nor  education  ' 
nor  cuftom  could  impofe  their  prejudices  ;  who,  "  on  evil  days 
"  though  fallen,  and  with  darknefs  and  folitude  compared 
*•  round,"  judged  that  the  miflaken  and  fantaftic  ornaments 
he  had  feen  in  gardens,  were  unworthy  of  the  Almighty  Hand  ' 
that  planted  the  delights  of  Paradife.  He  feems,  with  the 
prophetic  eye  of  tafle  [as  Iiiave  heard  taite  well*  defined],  tat 
have  conceived,  to  have  forefeen  modern  gardening ;  as  Lord 
Bacon  announced  the  difcoveries  fince  made  by  experimental 
philosophy.  The  defcription  of  Eden  is  a  warmer  and  more 
juft  picture  of  the  preient  ityle  than  Claud  Lorrain  could  have 
painted  from  Hagley  or  Stourhead.  The  firft  lines  I  fhall 
quote  exhibit  Stourhead  on  a  more  magnificent  fcale. 

Thro*  Eden  went  a  river  large, 
Nor  chang'd  his  courfe,  but  thro'  the  lhaggy  hjl 
Pafs'd  underneath  ingulph'd,  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden -mound,  high  rais'd 
Upon  the  rapid  current 

Hagley  feems  pictured  In  what  follows  : 

which  thro*  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  third  npdrawn, 
Kofe  a  frefh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water'd  the  garden 

What  colouring,  what  freedom  of  pencil,  what  landfcape  in 
thefe  lines ! 

——from  that  faphire  fount  the  crifped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  fands  of  gold, 
With  mazy  error  under  pendent  (hades 
Kan  nectar,  vulting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flow'rs  worthy  of  Paradife,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
PourM  forth  profufe  on  hill  and  dale  and  plain, 

;  *  By  the  great  Lord  Cliatham,  who  bad  a  good  tafte  himfelf  in  modfrn 
jttdening,  as  he  Shewed  by  his  own  villas  in  Enfield  Chacc  and  at  Hayes. 

F  p  4  Both 
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Both  where  the  morning  fun  firft  warmly  fmote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpiere'd  (hade 
Jmbrown'd  the  noon-tide  bow'rs.— Thus  was  this  plaa 
A  happy  rural  feat  of  various  vietv. 

Read  this  tranfporting  defcription,  paint  to  your  mind  the 
fecnes  that  follow,  contraft  them  with  the  favage  but  refpedlable 
terror  with  which  the  poet  guards  the  bounds  of  his  Paradifc, 
fenced 

with  the  champaign  head 

Of  a  deep  wildernefs,  whofe  hairy  fides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotefque  and  wild* 
Accefe  denied  ;  and  over  htad  upgrew 
lnfuperable  height  of  loftieft  (hade, 
Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, } 
A  fylvan  fcene,  and,  as  the  ranks  afcond, 
Shade  above  (hade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  ftatelieft  view— • 

and  then  recollect  that  the  author  of  this  fublime  vifion  had  ne- 
ver feen  a  glimpfe  of  any  thing  like  what  he  has  imagined,  that 
his  favourite  ancients  had  dropped  not  a  hint  of  fuch  divine 
fcenery,  and  that  the  conceits  in  Italian  gardens,  and  Theobalds 
and  Nonfuch,  were  the  brighteft  originals  that  his  memory 
could  furnifh.  His  intellectual  eye  faw  a  nobler  plan,  fo  little 
did  he  fuffer  by  the  lofs  of  fight.  It  fufficed  him  to  have  feen 
the  materials  with  which  he  could  work.  The  vigour  of  a 
boundlefs  imagination  told  him  how  a  plan  might  be  difpofed, 
that  would  embellifh  nature,  and  reftore  art  to  its  proper  office, 
the  j  uft  improvemen  t  or  imitation  of  it  *. 

It  is  neceflary  that  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  age  fhould 
fwear  to  poflerity  that  the  defcription  above  quoted  was  written 
above  half  a  century  before  the  introduction  of  modern  gardening, 
or  our  incredulous  dependents  will  defraud  the  poet  of  half  hia 
glory,  by  being  perfuaded  that  he  copied  fome  garden  or  gar- 
dens he  had  feen  -fo  minutely  do  his  ideas  correfpond  with  tfee 
prefent  fiandard.  But  what  mall  we  fay  for  that  intervening 
half  century  who  could  read  that  plan  and  never  attempt  to  put 
K  in  execution  ? 

Now  let  us  turn  to  an  admired  writer,  pofterior  to  Milton,  and 
fee  how  cold,  howinfipid,  how  taftelefs  is  his  account  of  what  he 
pronounced  a  perfect  garden.  I  fpeak  not  of  his  ftyle,  which  it 
was  not  neceflary  for.  him  to  animate  with  the  colouring  and 
glow  of  poetry.     It  is  his  want  of  ideas,  of  imagination,  of  tafte, 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  found  Milton  praifed  and  Sir  WiBiam 
Temple  centered,  on  the  fame  foundations,  in  a  pc*m  called  Thf  Rife  and 
Eregrcfs  of  the  p*efent  Tafte  in  Planting,  printed  in  17  67. 

that 
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that  I  cenfure,  when  he  dilated  on  a  fubject  that  is  capable  of 
all  the  graces  that  a  knowledge  of  beautiful  nature  can  bellow* 
Sir  William  Temple  was  an  excellent  man  ;  Milton,  a  genius 
of  the  firft  order. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Sir  William  declares  in  favour  of 
parterres,  fountains,  and  ftatues,  as  neceflary  to  break  the 
famenefs  of  large  grafs- plats,  which  he  thinks  have  an  ill  effect 
upon  the  eye,  when  he  acknowledges  that  he  discovers  fancy  ia 
the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  Milton  fludied  the  Antients  with 
equal  enthufiafm,  but  no  bigotry,  and  had  judgment  to  diilin- 
guifh  between  the  want  of  invention  and  the  beauties  of  poe- 
try. Compare  his  Paradife  with  Homer's  Garden,  both 
afcribed  to  a  celeftial  defign.  For  Sir  William,  it  is  juft  to 
obferve,  that  his  ideas  centered  in  a  fruit-garden.  He  had  the 
honour  of  giving  to  his  country  many  delicate  fruits,  and  ha 
thought  of  little  elfe  than  difpofing  them  to  the  belt  advantage. 
Here  is  the  pafTage  I  propofed  to  quote ;  it  is  long,  but  I  need 
not  make  an  apology  to  the  reader  for  entertaining  him  with 
any  other  words  inllead  of  my  own, 

4C  The  beft  figure  of  a  garden  is  either  a  fquare  or  an  ob- 
long, and  either  upon  a  flat  or  a  defcent :  they  have  all  their 
beauties,  but  the  beft  I  efteem  an  oblong  upon  a  defcent.  The 
beauty,  the  air,  the  view,  makes  amends  for  the  expence,  which 
is  very  great  in  finifhing  and  fupporting  the  terras- walks,  in 
levelling  the  parterres,  and  in  the  ilone-ftairs  that  are  neceflary 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"  The  perkcteft  figure  of  a  garden  I  ever  faw,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  was  that  of  Moor- park  in  Hertfordfhire,  whea 
I  knew  it  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  made  by  the  Countefs 
of  Bedford,  efleemed  among  the  greateft  wits  of  her  time,  and 
celebrated  by  Doctor  Donne ;  and  with  very  great  care,  excel- 
lent  contrivance,  and  much  coft  ;  but  greater  fums  may  bo 
thrown  away  without  effect  or  honour,  if  there  want  fenfe  in« 
proportion  to  money,  or  //  nature  be  not  folle-zvedy  which  1  take 
to  be  the  great  rule  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  every  thing  elfe,  as 
far  as  the  conduct  not  only  of  cur  lives  but  our  governments,'1 
[We  fhall  fee  how  natural  that  admired  garden  was. J 

if  Becaufe  I  take  *  the  garden  I  have  named  to  have  been 
in  all  kinds  the  mod  beautiful  and  perfect,  at  leaft  in  the  'figure 
and  difpofition,  that  I  have  ever  feen,  I  will  defcribe  it  for  9 
model  to  thofe  that  meet  with  fuch  a  fituation,  and  are  above 
the  regards  of  common  expence.     It  lies  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 

*  This  garden  feems  to  have  been  made  after  the  plan  laid  down  by  Lord 
Bacon  in  his  46th  Effay,  to  which,  that  I  may  not  multiply  quotations,  I 
will  refer  the  reader 

upon 
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upon  which  the  houfe  ftands,  but  not  very  fteep.  The  length4 
of  the  houfe,  where  the  bed  rooms  and  of  moil  ufe  or  pleafure 
arc,  lies  wpon  the  breadth  of  the  garden ;  the  great  parlour 
opens  into  the  middle  of  a  terras  gravel -walk  that  lies  even- 
with  it,  and  which  may  lie,  as  I  remember,  about  three  hundred 
pace?  long,  and  broad  in  proportion  ;  the  border  fet  with. 
ftandard  laurels  and  at  large  diftances,  which  have  the  beauty  of 
orange-trees  out  of  flower  and  fruit.  From  this  walk  are  three 
defecnts  by  many  (tone  fteps,  in  the  middle  and  at  each  end, 
into  a  very  large  parterre.  This  is  divided  into  quarter*  by 
gravel-walks,  and  adorned  with  two  fountains  and  eight  ftatues 
in  the  feveral  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  terras-walk  are  two 
fommer-houfes,  and  the  fides  of  the  parterre  are  ranged  with 
two  large  cloifters  open  to  the  garden,  upon  arches  of  ftone,  and 
ending  with  two  other  fummer-houfes  even  with  the  cloifters, 
which  are  paved  with  ftone,  and  defigned  for  walks  of  made, 
there  being  none  other  in  the  whole  parterre.  Over  thefe  two 
cloifters  are  two  terraffes  covered  with  lead  and  fenced  with 
balufters  ;  and  the  pafiage  into  thefe  airy  walks  is  out  of  the 
two  fummer-houfes  at  the  end  of  the  firft  terras-walk.  The 
eloifter  facing  the  fouth  is  covered  with  vines,  and  would  have 
been  proper  for  an  orange-houfe,  and  the  other  for  myrtles  or 
other  more  common  greens,  and  had,  I  doubt  not,  been  call  for 
that  purpofe,  if  this  piece  of  gardening  had  been  then  in  as 
much  vogue  as  it  is  now. 

•'  From  the  middle  of  this  parterre  is  a  defcent'by  many 
fteps  flying  on  each  fide  of  a  grotto  that  lies  between  them, 
covered  with  lead  and  fiat,  into  the  lower  garden,  which  is  all 
fruit-trees  ranged  about  the  feveral  quarters  of  a  wildernefs 
which  is  very  fhady ;  the  walks  here  are  all  green,  the  grotto 
cm  belli  fhed  with  figures  of  fhell  rock-work,  fountains,  and 
water-works.  If  the  hill  had  not  ended  with  the  lower  garden, 
and  the  wall  were  not  bounded  by  a  common  way  that  goes 
through  the  park,  they  might  have  added  a  third  quarter  of  all 
greens ;  but  this  want  is  fupplicd  by  a  garden  on  the  other  fide 
the  houfe,  which  is  all  of  that  fort,  very  wild,  fhady,  and 
adorned  with  rough  rcck-work  and  fountains. 

"  This  was  Moor-park  when  I  was  acquainted  with  it,  and 
the  fweeteft  place,  I  think,  that  I  have  feen  in  my  life,  either 
before  or  fmce,  at  home  or  abroad. "-— 

1  will  make  no  farther  remarks  on  this  defcription.  Any 
man  might  defign  and  build  as  fweet.a  garden,  who  had  been 
born  in  and  never  ftirred  out  of  llolborn.  It  was  not  peculiar 
to  Sir  William  Temple  to  think  in  that  manner.  How  many. 
Frenchmen  are  there  who  have  feen  our  gardens,  and  ftill  preftf  ' 
Matural  flights  of  fleps  and  fhady  cloifters  covered  with  lead  ! 
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X.e  Nautre,  the  architect  of  the  groves  and  grottos  at  Vcrfaiilei, 
came  hither  on  a  miffion  to  improve  our  tafte.  He  planted 
St.  James's  and  Greenwich  Parks — no  great  monuments  of  his 
invention. 

To  do  farther  juftice  to  Sir  William  Temple,  I  muftnot  omit 
tyhat  he  adds.  "  What  I  have  faid  bf  the  bed  forms  of  gar* 
dens  is  meant  only  of  fuch  as  are  in  fome  fort  regular  ;  for  there 
may  be  other  forms  wholly  irregular,  that  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  have  more  beauty  than  any  of  the  others ;  but  the/ 
xnuft  owe  it  to  fome  extraordinary  difpofitions  of  nature  in  the 
feat,  or  fome  great  race  of  fancy  or  judgment  in  the  contri- 
vance, which  may  reduce  many  difagreeing  parts  into  fome 
figure,  which  (hall  yet,  upon  the  whole,  be  very  agreeable. 
Something  of  this  I  have  feen  in  fome  places,  but  heard  more 
of  it  from  others,  who  have  lived  much  among  the  Chinefes, 
a  people  whofe  way  of  thinking  feems  to  Ke  as  wide  of  ours  in 
Europe  as  their  country  does.  Their  greateft  reach  of  imagi- 
nation is  employed  in  contriving  figures,  where  the  beauty 
fhall  be  great  and  ftrike  the  eye,  but  without  any  order  or  <lif- 
pofition  of  parts,  that  mail  be  commonly  or  eafily  obferved. 
And  though  we  have  hardly  any  notion  of  this  fort  of  beauty, 
yet  they  have  a  particular  word  to  exprefs  it ;  and  where  they 
find  it  hit  their  eye  at  firft  fight,  they  fay  the  Sharawadgi  is 
fine  or  is  admirable,  or  any  fuch  expreflion  of  efteem  : — but 
I  mould  hardly  advife  any  of  thefe  attempts  in  the  figure  of 
gardens  among  us;  they  are  adventures  of  too  hard  achieve- 
ment for  any  common  hands;  and  though  there  may  be  more 
honour  if  they  fucceed  well,  yet  there  is  more  dtftionour  if  they 
fail,  and  it  is  twenty  to  one  they  will ;  whereas  in  regular  fi- 
gures it  is  hard  to  make  any  great  and  remarkable  faults." 

Fortunately  Kent  and  a  few  others  were  not  quite  fo  timid, 
or  we  might  flill  be  going  up  and  down  flairs  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  true,  we  have  heard  much  lately,  as  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple did,  of  irregularity  and  imitations  of  nature  in  the  gardens 
or  grounds  of  the  Chinefe.  The  former  is  certainly  true  :  they 
are  as  whimfically  irregular  as  European  gardens  are  formally 
uniform,  and  unvaried  : — but  with  regard  to  nature,  it  feems  as 
much  avoided,  as  in  the  fquares  and  oblongs  and  (trait  lines  of 
our  anceltprs.  An  artificial  perpendicular  rock  darting  out  of 
a  fiat  plain,  and  connected  with  nothing,  often  pierced  through 
in  various  places  with  oval  hollows,  has  no  more  pretention  to 
be  deemed  natural  than  a  lineal  terrafs  or  a  parterre.  The  late 
Mr.  Jofeph  Spence,  who  had  both  tafle  and  zeal  for  the  prefent 
ftyle,  was  (6  perfuaded  of  the  Chinefe  Emperor's  pleafure- 
ground  being  laid  out  on   principles  refcmbling  purs,  that.be 
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translated  and  published,  under  the  name  of  Sir  Harry  Bean* 
inont,  a  particular  account  of  that  inclofure  from  the  Colle&ioa 
of  the  Letters  of  the  Jefuits.  I  have  looked  it  over,  and,  except 
a  determined  irregularity,  can  find  nothing  in  it  that  gives  me 
any  idea  of  attention  being  paid  to  nature.  It  is  of  vaft  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  zoo  palaces,  befides  as  many  conti~ 
guous  for  the  eunuchs,  all  gilt,  painted,  and  varniihed.  There 
are  ralfed  hills  from  20  to  60  feet  high,  dreams  and  lakes,  and 
one  of  the  latter  five  miles  round.  Thefe  waters  are  paffed  by 
bridges  : — but  even  their  bridges  mull  not  be  ftrait-— they  fer- 
pentize  as  much  as  the  rivujets,  and  are  fometimes  fo  long  as 
to  be  furnifhed  with  relHng-places,  and  begin  and  end  with 
triumphal  arches.  Methinks  a  ftrait  canal  is  as  rational  at 
Jeaft  as  a  meandering  bridge.  The  colon  ad  es  undulate  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  mart,  this  pretty  gaudy  fcene  is  the  work 
of  caprice  and  whim,  and,  when  we  retted  on  their  buildings, 
prefents  no  image  but  that  of  unfubftantial  tawdrinefs.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Within  this  fantaftic  Paradife  is  a  fquare  town, 
each  fide  a  mile  long.  Here  the  eunuchs  of  the  court,  to  en- 
tertain his  Imperial  Majefty  with  the  buttle  and  bufinefs  of  the 
capital  in  which  he  refides,  but  which  it  is  not  of  his  dignity 
ever  to  fee,  ad  merchants  and  all  forts  of  trades,  and  even  de- 
signedly exercife  for  his  royal  amufement  every  art  of  knavery 
that  is  praftifed  under  his  aufpicious  government*  Methinks 
this  is  the  childifh  folace  and  repofe  of  grandeur,  not  a  retire- 
ment from  affairs  to  the  delights  of  rural  life.  Here  too  his 
Majefty  plays  at  agriculture :  there  is  a  quarter  fet  apart  for 
thai  purpofe ;  the  eunuchs  fow,  reap,  and  carry  in  their  har- 
veft,  in  the  imperial  prefence ;  and  his  Majefty  returns  to  Pekin, 
perfuaded  that  he  has  been  in  the  country  *. 

Having 

*  Tlie  French  have  of  late  years  adopted  our  flyle  in  gardens,  but  chafing 
to  be  fundamentally  obliged  to  more  remote  rivals,  they  deny  us  half  the  me- 
rit, or  rather  the  originality  of  the  invention,  by  afcribing  the  difcovery  to  the> 
Chinefe,  and  by  calling  our  tafte  in  gardening  Le  Gout  Anglo-Chinois.  I 
think  I  have  (hewn  that  this  is  r.  blunder,  and  that  the  Chinefe  have  paffed 
to  one  extremity  of  abfurdity,  as  the  French  and  all  antiquity  had  advanced  to 
the  other,  both  being  equally  remote  from  nature ;  regular  formality  is  the 
oppofitc  point  to  fantaftic  Sharawadgis.  The  French,  indeed,  during  the  fa- 
il* jnable  paroxyfm  of  philosophy,  have  furpafled  us,  at  lead  m  meditation  on 
the  art.  I  have  pcrnfed  a  grave  rreatife  of  recent  date,  in  which -the  author, 
extending  his  views  beyond  mere  luxury  and  amufement,  has  endeavoured  to 
infpire  his  countrymen,  even  in  the  gratification  of  their  expenfive  pleafures, 
with  benevolent  projects.  He  propoics  to  them  to  combine  gardening  withv 
charity,  and  to  make  every  ftep  of  their  walks  .nnact  of  generofity  and  a  leffon 
of  morality.  Inftead  of  adorning  favourite  points  with  a  heat  lien  temple,  a 
Cninefe  p?.goda,  a  Gtthic  tower,  or  fictitious  bridge,  he  propofei  to  Chtro  at  the 
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Having  thus  cleared  my  way  by  afcertaining  what  have  bcca 
the  ideas  on  gardening  in  all  ages,  as. far  as  we  have  material* 
to  judge  by,  it  remains  to  fhew  to  what  degree  Mr.  Kent  in- 
vented the  new  ftyle,  and  what  hints  he  had  received  to  fuggeft 
and  conduct  his  undertaking. 

We  have  feen  what  Moor-park  was,  when  pronounced  a 
ftandard.  But  as  no  fucceeding  generation  in  an  opulent  and 
luxurious  country  contents  itfelf  with  the  perfeftion  eftablilhed 
by  its  anceftors,  more  perfect  perfection,  was  Sill  fought  ;  and 
improvements  had  gone  on,  till  London  and  Wife  had  Socked 
our.  \gardens  with  giants,  animals,  raonfteis*,.  coats  of  "arms* 
and  ^nottos,  in  yew,  box  and  holly.  .Abfurdity,  could  go  no* 
farther,  and  the  tide  turned.  Bridgman.,  the  next  fafhionabfe 
defigher  of  gardens,-  was  far  morechafte;  and  whether  from 
good  fenfe,  or  that  the  nation  had  been  Sruck  and  reformed 
bjf  the  admirable  paper  in  the  Guardian,.!  N°  173*  he.  ba- 
mmed verdant  fculpture,  and  did  not  even  revert;  to"  the  fquanc 
preciiion  of  the  foregoing  age.  He  enlarged  his  plana,  dit 
daiiied  to  make  every  divifion  tally,  to  "its  oppofite,  and  though 
Ke.  flill  adhered  much  to  (Irak  walks  with  High  clipped  he$ges^ 
they  were  only  his  great  lines;   the  reft  he  diverfified  by  ,wil- 

firft  refting- place  to  erect  a*  Tchobl,  a  little  farther  to  found  an  academy/  at  31 
third  4ifl£ance  a  manufacture,  and  at  the  termination"  of  the  park  to  endow  an 
hofpital.  Thus,  fays  he,  the  proprietor  would  be  led  to  meditate,  as.  he 
faunters,  on  the  different  ltages  of  human  life,  and  both  his  expence  and 
Jhoughts  would  march  in  a  progrefiion  of  patriotic  acts  and  reflections. 
When  he  was  laying  out  fo  magnificent,  charitable,  and  philosophic  an  Uto- 
pian villa,  it  would  have  coft  no  more  to  have  added  a  foundling-hofpital,  a- 
fenate-lwufe,  and  a  burying* ground. — If  I  fmile  at"  fuch  vifions,  (till  one 
muft  be  glad  that  in  the  whirl  of  fafhions,  beneficence  mould  have  its  turn  ia 
vogue  j  and  though  the  French  treat  the  Virtues  like  every  thing  «lfe,  but  a& 
aii  object  of  mode,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  too  will,  every  now  and  then, 
come  into  fafhion  again.  The  author  I  have  been  mentioning  reminds  me  of 
a  French  gentleman,  who  fome  years  ago  made  me  a  vifit  at  Strawberry-hill. 
He  was  fo  complaifant  as  to  commend  the  place*  and  to  approve  our  tafte  in 
gardens—but  in  the  lame  ftyle  of  thinking  with  the  above-cited  author,  he 
laid,  "  1  do  not  like  your  imaginary  temples  and  fictitious  terminations  of 
views :  I  would  have  real  points  of  view  with  moving  objects  ;  for  inftance, 
here  I  would  have — (I  forget  what) — and  there  a  watering-place/'  "  That 
is  not  fo  eafy  (I  replied) ;  one  cannot  oblige  others  to  affemble  at  fuch  or  fuch 
a  fpot  for  one's  amufement — however,  1  am  glad  you  would  like  a  watering* 
place,  for  there  happens  to  be  one  :  in  that  creek  of  the  Thames  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  do  actually  water  their  horfes  ;  but  I  doubt  whether,,  if  it 
were  not  convenient  to  them  to  do  fo,  they  would  frequent  tha  fpot  only  to- 
enliven  my  profpect." — Such  Gallo-Chmois  gardens,  I  apprehend4,  wiH  rarely: 
be  executed. 

f  On  the  piers  of  a  garden-gate  not  far  from  Paris  I  obferved  two  very* 
coquet  fphinxes.  Thefe  lady  monfters  had  ftraw  hats  gracefully  fmart  on  one. 
fide  of  their  heads,  and  lilken  cloaks  half  veiling  their  necks  ;  ■  ay  executed 
in  (tone. 

dernefs, 
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demefs,  and  with  loofe  groves  of  oak,  though  flill  within  fitf- 
rounding  hedges,  I  have  obferved  in  the  garden  *  at  Gnbbins 
in  Hertford  (hire  many  detached  thoughts,  that  (Iron gly  indicated 
the  dawn  of  modern  tafle.  As  his  reformation  gained  footing, 
he  ventured  farther,  and  in  the  royal  garden  at  Richmond 
dared  to  introduce  cultivated  fields,  and  even  morfels  of  a  fo* 
reft  appearance,  by  the  fides  of  thofe  endlefs  and  tirefome 
walks,  that  ftretched  out  of  one  into  another  without  inter- 
minion.  But  this  was  not  till  other  innovators  had  broke  loofe 
too  from  rigid  fymmetry. 

'  But  the  capital  ftroke,  the  leading  ftep  to  all  that  has  fol- 
lowed, was  [I  believe  the  firft  thought  was  Bridgman'^  the 
deflruclion  of  wails  for  boundaries,  and  the  invention  of  fofles 
—an  attempt  then  deemed  fo  aftonifliing,  that  the  common 
people  called  them  Ha !  Ha's !  to  exprefs  their  furprize  at 
finding  a  fudden  and  unperceived  check  to  their  walk. 

One  of  the  firft  gardens  planied  in  this  fimple  though  ftilT 
'formal  ftyle,  was  my  father's  at  Houghton.  It  was  laid  out  by 
Mr.  Eyre,  an  imitator  of  Bridgman.  It  contains  thfee-and- 
twenty  acres,  then  reckoned  a  confidcrable  portion. 
"  I  call  a  funk  fence  the  leading  ftep,  for  thefe  reafons.  No 
foonef  was  this  fimple  enchantment  made,  than  levelling,  mow* 
ing,  and  rolling,  followed.  The  contiguous  ground  of  the 
park  without  the  funk  fence  was  to  be  harmonized  with  the 
lawn  within  ;  and  the  garden  in  its  tarn  was  to  be  fet  free 
from  its  prim  regularity,  that  it  might  affort  with  the  wilder 
country  without.  The  funk  fence  afcertained  the  fpecific  gar«? 
den,  but  that  it  might  not  draw  too  obvious  a  line  of  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  neat  and  the  rude,  the  contiguous  out-lying 
parts  came  to  be  included  in  a  kind  of  general  defign ;  and 
when  nature  was  taken  into  the  plan,  under  improvements, 
every  ftep  that  was  made,  pointed  out  new  beauties  and  iri- 
i'pired  new  ideas.  At  that  moment  appeared  Kent,  painter 
enough  to  tafle  the  charms  of  landscape,  bold  and  opinion- 
ative  enough  to  dare  and  to  dictate,  and  born  with  a  genius  to 
ftrike  out  a  great  fyftem  from  the  twilight  of  imperfect  e flays. 
Ha  leaped  the  fence,  and  faw  that  all  nature  was  a  garden. 
He  feit  the  delicious  contrail  of  hill  and  valley  changing  im- 
perceptibly into  each  other,  tailed  the  beauty  of  the  gentle 
fweil  or  concave  fcoop,  and  remarked  how  loofe  groves 
crowned  an  cafy  eminence  with  happy  ornament,  and  while 


*  The  feat  of  the  late  Sir  Jeremy  Samhroke.  It  had  formerly 
to  Lady  More,  mother-in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  had  been  tyrannically 
v.rcnchol  from  her  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomai,  though 
tut  h  r  ion,  and  though  her  jointure  from  a  former  hufband. 

•they 
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jthey  called  in  the  diitant  view  between  their  graceful  ftems, 
removed  and  extended  the  perfpedive  by  delufive  companion. 

Thus  the  pencil, of  his  imagination  bellowed  all . the  arts 
of  landfcape  on  the  fceries  he  handled.  The  great  principles 
on -which  he  worked  were  perfpedive,  and  light  and  lhadtf. 
"Groupes  of  trees  broke  too  uniform  or  too  extenfiye  a  lawn  ^ 
'evergreens  and  woods  were  oppofed  to  the  glare  of  the  chaai- 
painrand  where  the  view  was  lefs  fortunate,  or  fo  much  ex- 
pofed  as  to  be  beheld  at  once,  he  blotted  out  fome  parts  by  thick 
shades,  to  divide  if  into  variety,  or  to  make  the  richeft  fcene 
inqre  enchanting  .by 'referving  It  to  a  farther  advance  of  the 
"fpedator's  Hep/  Tnus*  feleding  favburite  objeds,  and  veiling 
deformities  by  (preens  of  plantation" ;  fometimes  allowing  the 
'rudeft  wafte  to  add  its  foil  to  the  richeft  theatre ;  he  realized 
the  compofitions  of  the  greateft  matters  in  painting.  Where 
objeds  were  wanting  to  animate  his  horizon  ^  his  tafte  .asaa 
archited  could  bellow  immediate  germination. ;  His  buildings, 
his  feats,  his  temgiea,  "were  more,  the  .works  of  his  pencil  than 
of  .his  compares.' .  We  owe  the  reSofation  of  Greece  and  "the 
vdifFuiion  of  archited ure  to  his  {kill  in  landfcape. 

/But  of  all  the  beauties  he  added  tp'fhe  face  of  this  beautiful 
country,  none  furpafled  his  management  of  water.  Adieu,  to 
canals,  circular  bafons,  and  cafcades"  tumbling  down  marife 
Heps,  that  laft  abfurd  magnificence  of  Italian  and  French  villas. 
The  forced  elevation  of  catarads  was  no  more*  The  gentle 
ftream  was  taught  to  ferpentize  feemingly  at  its  pleafure,.-and 
.  where  difcontinued  by  different  levels,  its  courfe  appeared  to 
"be  concealed  by  thickets  properly  interfperfed,  and  glittered 
again  at  a  diftance  where  it  might  be  fuppofed  naturally  to  ar- 
'  rive.  Its  borders  were  fmoothed;  but  preferred  their  waving 
irregularity.  A  few  trees  fcattered  here  and  there  on  its  edges 
fprinkldd  the  tame  bank  that  accompanied  its  meanders  ;  and 
when  it  difappeared  among  the  hills,  (hades  defcending  frogi 
the  heights  leaned  towards  its  progrefs,  and  framed  the  diftaht 
point  of  light  under  which  it  was  loft,  as  it  turned  afide  to 
either  hand  of  the  blue  horizon. 

Thus,  dealing  in  none  but  the  colours  of  nature,  and  catch- 
ing its  moft  favourable  features,  men  faw  a  new  creation  open- 
ing before  their  eyes.  The  living  landfcape  was  chaftened  or 
polifhed,  not  transformed.  Freedom  was  given  to  the  forms  of 
trees  ;  they  extended  their  branches  unreftrided,  and  where  ariy 
eminent  Oak,  or  maftcr  Beech,  had  efcaped  maiming  and  fur. - 
vived  the  foreft,  bum  and  bramble  was  removed,  and  all  its 
honours  were  rellored  to  diftinguifli  and  fhade  the  plain.  Where 
the  united  plumage  of  an  ancient  wood  extended  wide  its  un- 
dulating canopy,  and  flood   venerable  in  its  darknejs,  Kent 

thinned 
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thinned  the  foremoft  ranks,  and  left  bat  fo  many  detached 
and  fcattered  trees,  as  foftened  the  approach  of  gloom,  and 
blended  a  chequered  light  with  the  thus  lengthened  fhadows  of 
the  remaining  columns. 

Succeeding  artifls  have  added  new  mafter-itrokes  to  thefe 
touches ;  perhaps  improved  or  brought  to  perfection'  fome  that 
I  have  named.  The  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  plants, 
which  we  owe  principally  to  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,.  con- 
tributed efTentially  to  the  richnefs  of  colouring  fo  peculiar  to 
our  modern  landscape.  The  mixture  of  various  greens,  the 
contrafi  of  forms  between  our  foreft-trees  and  the  northern  and 
' "Weft-Indian  firs  and  pipesj  are  improvements  more  recent  than 
Kent,  or  out  little  known  to  him.  The  Weeping-willow "*n& 
every  florid  fhrub,  each  tree  of  delicate  or  bold  leaf,  are  new 
tints  in  the  compofition  of  -our  gardens.  The  laft  century  was 
certainly  acquainted  with  many  of  thofe  rare  plants  we  now 
admire.  The  Weymouth-pine  has  long  been  naturalized  here  j 
the  patriarch  plant  ftjll  exifls  at  Longleat.  The  light  and 
graceful  Acacia' was  known  as  earjy ;  withefs  thofe  ancient 
.Hems  in  the  court  of  Bedford- houfe  in  Bloomibury-fquare  j  anil* 
in  the  Bilhop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulhani  are  many  exStics 
of  very  ancient  date.  I  doubt  therefore  whether  the  difficulty 
of  preferving  them  in  a  clime  fo  foreign  to  their  nature  did  not 
convince  our  anceftors  of  their  inutility  in  general ;  unlefs  the 
ihapelinefs  of  the  lime  and  horfe-chefnut,  which  accorded  fo 
well  with  eflablifhed  regularity,  and  which  thence  and  from 
their  novelty  grew  in  fafhion,  did  not  occafion  the  negleft  of 
the  more  curious  plants. 

But  jufl  as  the  encomiums  are  that  I  have  bellowed  on  Kent't 
difcoveries,  he  was  neither  without  affiftance  or  faults.  Mr. 
Pope  undoubtedly  contributed  to  form  his  tafle.  The  defign 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  garden  at  Carlton -houfe  was  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  Poet's  at  Twickenham.  There  was  a  little 
of  afFedled  modeily  in  the  latter,  when  he  faid,  of  all  his  works 
he  was  moil  proud  of  his  garden.  And  yet  it  was  a  Angular 
effort  of  art  and  tafte  to  imprefs  Co  much  variety  and  fcenery 
on  a  fpot  of  five  acres.  The  pafling  through  the  gloom  from 
the  grotto  to  the  opening  day,  the  retiring  and  again  afTembling 
jfhades,  the  dufky  groves,  the  larger  lawn,  and  the  fblemnity 
of  the  termination  at  the  cypreiTes  that  lead  up  to  his  mother'* 
tomb,  are  managed  with  exquifite  judgment;  and  thought 
Lord  Peterborough  affifted  him 

To  form  his  quincunx  and  to  rank  his  vinesr 

thofe  were  not  the  moll  pleafing  ingredients  of  his  little  per- 
fpe&ive. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  know  whether  the  difpofition  of  the  garden  at 
Rou(ham,  laid  out  for  General  Dormer,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
mod  engaging  of  all  Kent's  works,  was  not  planned  on  the 
model  of  Mr.  Pope's,  at  lead  in  the  opening  and  retiring 
fhades  of  Venus's  Vale.  The  whole  is  as  elegant  and  antique 
as  if  the  Emperor  Julian  had  felecled  the  moft  pieafing  folitudc 
about  Daphne  to  enjoy  a  philofophic  retirement. 

That  Kent's  ideas  were  but  rarely  great,  was  in  fome  mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  novelty  of  his  art.  It  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  have  tranfported  the  ityle  of  gardening  at  once  from 
a  few  acres  to  tumbling  of  forefts :  and  though  new  fafhions 
like  new  religions,  [which  are  new  fafhions]  often  lead  men 
to  the  moil  oppofite  exceiTes,  it  could  not  be  the  cafft  in  gar- 
dening, where  the  experiments  would  have  been  fo  expenfive. 
Yet  it  is  true  too  that  the  features  in  Kent's  landfcapes  were 
feldom  majeftic.  His  clumps  were  puny,  he  aimed  at  imme- 
diate effect,  and  planted  not  for  futurity.  One  fees  no  large 
woods  Sketched  out  by  his  direction.  Nor  are  we  yet  entirely 
rifen  above  a  too  great  frequency  of  fmall  clumps,  efpecially  in 
the  elbows  of  ferpentine  rivers.  How  common  to  fee  three  or 
four  beeches,  then  as  many  larches,  a  third  knot  of  cyprefles, 
and  a  revolution  of  all  three  !  Kent's  laft  defigns  were  in  a 
higher  ftyle,  as  his  ideas  opened  on  fuccefs.  The  north  terras 
at  Claremont  was  much  fuperior  to  the  red  of  the  garden. 

A  return  of  fome  particular  thoughts  was  common  to  him 
with  other  painters,  and  made  his  hand  known.  A  fmall  lake 
edged  by  a  winding  bank  with  fcattered  trees  that  led  to  a  feat 
at  the  head  of  the  pond,  was  common  to  Claremont,  Efher, 
and  others  of  his  defigns.     At  Efher, 

Where  Kent  and  Nature  vied  for  Pelham's  love* 

the  profpe&s  mere  than  aided  the  Painrer's  genius— they 
marked  out  the  points  where  his  art  was  neceflary  or  not*  but 
thence  left  his  judgment  in  pofleffion  of  all  its  glory. 

Having  routed  profefied  art,  for  the  modern  gardener  exerts 
his  talents  to  conceal  his  art,  Kent,  like  other  reformers,  knew 
not  how  to  flop  at  the  juft  limits.  He  had  followed  Nature, 
and  imitated  her  fo  happily,  that  he  began  to  think  all  her 
works  were  equally  proper  for  imitation.  In  Kenfington  gar- 
den he  planted  deadirees,  to  give  a  greater  air  of  truth  to  the 
fcene— but  he  was  foon  laughed  out  of  this  excefs.  His  ruling 
principle  was,  that  Nature  abhors  a  ftrait  line.  His  mimics,  for 
every  genius  has  his  apes,  feemed  to  think  that  fhe  could  love 
nothing  but  what  was  crooked.  Yet  fo  many  men  of  tafte  of 
all  ranks  devoted  themfelves  to  the  new  improvements,  that  it 
h  furprizing  how  much  beauty  has  been  flruck  out,  with  how 

Q^q  few 
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few  absurdities.  Still  in  fome  lights  the  reformation  feems  to 
me  to  have  been  pufhed  too  far.  Though  an  avenue  croffing  a 
park  or  feparating  a  lawn,  and  intercepting  views  from  the  feat 
to  which  it  leads,  are  capital  faults,  yet  a  great  avenue  *  cut 
through  woods,  perhaps  before  entering  a  park,  has  a  noble 
air,  and 

Like  footmen  running  before  conches 
To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches, 

announces  the  habitation  of  fome  man  of  diftindlion.  In  other 
places  the  total  banifhment  of  all  particular  neatnefs  imme- 
diately about  a  houfe,  which  is  frequently  left  gazing  by  itfelf 
in  the  middle  of  a  park,  is  a  defect.  Sheltered  and  even  clofe 
walks  in  fo  very  uncertain  a  climate  as  ours,  are  comforts  ill 
exchanged  for  the  few  pidturefque  days  that  we  enjoy :  and 
whenever  a  family  can  purloin  a  warm  and  even  fomething  of 
an  old-fafhioncd  garden  from  the  landfcape  driigned  for  them 
by  the  undertaker  in  fafhion,  without  interfering  with  the  pic- 
ture, they  will  find  fatisfa&ions  on  thofe  days  that  do  not  in* 
vite  Grangers  to  come  and  fee  their  improvements. 

Fountains  have  with  great  reafun  been  banifhed  from  gar- 
dens as  unnatural  j  but  it  furprifes  me  that  they  have  not  been 
allotted  to  their  proper  pofitions,  to  cities,  towns,  and  the 
courts  of  great  houfes,  as  proper  accompaniments  to  architec- 
ture, and  as  works  of  grandeur  in  themfelves.  Their  decora- 
tions admit  the  utmolt  invention,  and  when  the  waters  are 
thrown  up  to  different  flagcs,  and  tumble  over  their  border* 
nothing  has  a  more  impofing  or  a  more  refrefhing  found.  A 
"palace  demands  its  external  graces  and  attributes,  as  much  as  a 
garden.  Fountains  and  cyprefTes  peculiarly  become  buildings, 
and  no  man  can  have  been  at  Rome,  and  fcen  the  vaft  bafons  of 
marble  dafhed  with  perpetual  cafcades  in  the  area  of  St.  Peter's, 
without  retaining  an  idea  of  taitc  and  fplendor.  Thofe  in  the 
Piazza  Navona  are  as  ufeful  as  fublimely  conceived. 

Grottos  in  this  climate  are  recedes  only  to  be  looked  at 
tranficntly.  When  they  are  regularly  compofed  within  of  fy ca- 
me try  and  architecture,  as  in  Italy,  they  are  only  fplendid  im- 
proprieties.    The  moil  judicioully,    indeed  moil  fortunately, 

**  Of  this  kind  one  of  the  moft  noble  is  that  of  Stanftcad,  the  feat  of  the 
E.ui  ot  Halifax,  traverfmg  an  ancient  wood  for  two  miles  and  bounded  by 
the  fea.  The  very  exter.five  lawns  at  that  feat,  richly  inclofed  by  venerable 
b'jech  woods,  and  chequered  by  Angle  beeches  of  valt  fize,  particularly  when 
Tou  itand  in  the  portico  of  the  temple  and  lurvey  the  landfcape  that  waftes  it- 
"fdf  in  rivers  of  broken  fea,  reia  1  fuch  exa<:t  pictures  of  Claud  Lonain,  that 
ii  is  difficult  to  conceive  tlut  he  did  not  paint  them  from  this  very  fpot. 

placed 
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placed  grotto,  is  that  at  Stourhead,  .where  the  river  burfts  from 
the  urn  of  its  god,  and  pafTes  on  its  courfe  through  the  cave. 

But  it  is  not  my  bufmefs  to  lay  down  rules  for  gardens,  but 
to  give  i he  hiftory  of  them.  A  fyftem  of  rules  pufhed  to  a 
great  degree  of  refinement,  and  colle&ed  from  the  bed  ex- 
amples and  practice,  has  been  lately  given  in  a  book  intituled, 
Obfervations  on  Modern  Gardening.  The  work  is  very  inge- 
nioufly  and  carefully  executed,  and  in  point  of  utility  rather 
exceeds  than  omits  any  neceflary  directions.  The  author  will 
excufe  me  if  I  think  it  a  little  excefs,  when  he  examines  that 
rude  and  unappropriated  fcene  of  Matlock-bath,  and  criticifes 
Nature  for  having  bellowed  on  the  rapid  river  Derwent  too  many 
cafcades.  How  can  this  cenfure  be  brought  home  to  garden- 
ing ?  The  management  of  rocks  is  a  province  can  fall  to  few 
directors  of  gardens  ;  ftill  in  our  diftant  provinces  fuch  a  guide 
may  be  neceflary. 

The  author  divides  his  fubjeft  into  gardens,  parks,  farms, 
and  ridings.  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  this  divifion. 
Directions  are  requifite  to  each  kind,  and  each  has  its  depart- 
ment at  many  of  the  great  fcenes  from  whence  he  drew  his  ob- 
fervations. In  the  hiftoric  light,  I  diiUnguifli  them  into  the 
garden,  that  connects  itfelf  with  a  park,  into  the  ornamented 
farm,  and  into  the  foreft:  or  favage  garden.  Kent,  as  I  have 
fhewn,  invented  or  eftablifhed  the  firit  fort.  Mr.  Philip  South- 
cote  founded  the  fecond  or  ferme  ornee*,  of  which  is  a  very 
juft  defcription  in  the  author  I  have  been  quoting.  The  third 
I  think  he  has  not  enough  diftinguifhed.  I  mean  that  kind  of 
alpine  fcene,  compofed  almoft  wholly  of  pines  and  firs,  a  few 
birch,  and  fuch  trees  as  aflimilate  with  a  favage  and  mountain- 
ous country.  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  at  Pain's  hill,  in  my 
opinion  has  given  a  perfect  example  of  this  mode  in  the  ut- 
moft  boundary  of  his  garden.  All  is  great  and  foreign  and 
rude  ;  the  walks  feem  not  defigned,  but  cut  through  the  wood 
of  pines ;  and  the  ftyle  of  the  whole  is  fo  grand,  and  con- 
dueled  with  fo  ferious  an  air  of  wild  and  uncultivated  extent, 
that  when  you  look  down  on  this  feeming  foreft,  you  are 
amazed  to  find  it  contain  a  very  few  acres.  In  general,  ex- 
cept as  a  fcreen  to  conceal  fome  deformity,  or  as  a  fhelter  in 
winter,  I  am  not  fond  of  total  plantations  of  ever-greens. 
Firs  in  particular  form  a  verjr  ungraceful  fummit,  all  broken, 
into  angles. 

Sir  Henry  Englcfield  was  one  of  the  firft  improvers  on  the 
new  ftyle,  and  feleftcd  with  Angular  tafte  that  chief  beauty  of 
all  gardens,  profpeft  and  fortunate  points  of  view  :   we  tire  of 

f  At  Woburn-farm  ia  Surry. 
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all  ihe  p.iiMiCf'j  art  when  it  wants  thsfe  fin  idling  touches.  The 
f'.irell  icciu1:,  that  depend  on  themfclves  alone,  weary  when 
often  fecn.  The  Doric  portico,  the  Pal  Indian  bridge,  the  Go- 
thic ruin,  the  Chine fe  pagoda,  that  furprifc  the  Granger,  foon 
Icf-  their  charms  to  their  forfeited  mailer.  The  lake  that 
floats  the  valley  is  ftill  more  lifelefs,  and  its  Lord  feldoxn  en- 
joys his  c.xpence  but  when  he  fhews  it  to  a  vifitor.  But  the  or- 
nament whofe  merit  foencit  fades,  is  the  hermitage  or  fcene 
adapted  to  contemplation.  It  is  almoft  comic  to  let  afide  a 
quarter  of  one's  garden  to  be  melancholy  in.  Profpeft,  ani- 
mated prefpeit,  is  the  theatre  that  will  always  be  the  mod  fre- 
quented. Profpects  formerly  were  facrificed  to  convenience 
and  warmth.  Thus  Burleigh  ftands  behind  a  hill,  from  the 
top  of  which  it  would  command  Stamford.  Our  anceflors, 
who  refided  the  grcatefl  part  of  the  year  at  their  feats,  as 
others  did  two  years  together  or  more,  had  an  eye  to  comfort 
fir  ft,  before  expence.  Their  vail  manfions  received  and  har- 
boured all  the  younger  branches,  the  dowagers  and  ancient 
maiden  aunts  of  the  families,  and  other  families  vifited  them 
for  a  month  together.  The  method  of  living  is  now  totally 
changed,  and  yet  the  fame  fuperb  palaces  are  ftill  created,  be- 
coming a  pompous  fulitude  to  the  owner,  and  a  tranfient  en- 
tertainment to  a  few  travellers. 

If  any  incident  abolilhcs  orreftrains  the  modern  ftyle  of  gar- 
dening,   it   will   b3    this   circumflance   of   foiitarinefs.     The 
greater  the  fecne,  the  more  diftant  it  is  probably  from  the  ca- 
pital, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  land  is  too  dear  to  admit 
confiderable  extent  cf  property.     Men  tire  of  expence  that  is 
obvious   to   few  fpectaton-.     Still  there   is  a   more  imminent 
danger  that  threatens  the  prefent,  as  it  has  ever  done  all  tafle— 
I  mean  the  purfuit  of  variety.     A  modern  French  writer  has. 
in  a  very  affected  phrafe  given  a  juit  account  of  this,  I  will 
ci  11  it,  diflcmper.     He  fays,  V ennui  du  beau  amtnc  U  gout  du 
;:r-r>iiir.     The  noblo  limplicity  of  the  Auguilan  age  was  driven 
out  by  falfe  taire.     The  gigantic,  the  puerile,  the  quaint,  and. 
at  lad  the  barbarous  and  the  monkifh,  had  each  their  fucceffive 
;;dmirer:.     Mufic  has   been   improved,  till   it  is  a  fcience  of 
tricl^  and  flight  of  hand  :  the  fobcr  greatnefs  of  Titian  is  loft,  . 
iind  painting  fince   Carlo  Maratti  has  Utile   more  relief  than 
Indian  paper.     Jjprromini  twilled  and*  curled  architect  ore,  as 
if  it  was  fubjeel  to  the  change  of  fafnions  like  a  head  of  hair. 
If  we  once  lofc  fight  of  the  propriety  of  landfcapc  in  our  gar-" 
Ocns,  we  fliall  wauder  into  ail  the  fant&flic  Sharawadgis  of  the 

*  In  particular,  he  inverted  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic  order. 
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Chinefe.  We  have  diftoVered  the  point  of  perfe&ion.  We 
have  given  the  true  model  of  gardening  to  the  world  :  let 
other  countries  mimic  or  corrupt  our  laite ;  but  let  it  reigh 
here  on  its  verdant  throae,  original  by  its  elegant  fimplicity, 
and  proud  of  no  other  art  than  that  of  foftening  Nature's  harfh- 
neftes,  and  copying  her  graceful  touch. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Obfervatittns  on  Modern  Gar- 
dening Is,  I  think,  too  rigid  when  he  condemns  fome  decep- 
tions, beoaufe  they  have  been  often  ufed>  'If  thofe  deceptions, 
as  a  feigned  fteeple  of  a  diftant  church,  or  an  unreal  bridge  to 
difguife  the  termination  of  water,  were  intended  only  to  fur. 
prife,  they  were  indeed  tricks  that  would  not  bear  repetition^ 
bdfc  being  intendefd  to  improve  the  landfcape>  are  no  mofe  to 
be  condemned  becaufe  common,  than  they  would  be  if  employed 
by  a  painter  in  the  compofition  of  a  piclttfei  •  Ought  one  mart's 
garden  to  be  deprived  of  a  happy  objeft,  bfcc&ufe  that  object  has 
been  employed  by  another  ?  The  more  we  fexaft  novelty,- the 
fodner  our  tafte  will  be  vitiated ,  Situations  are  every  where  fo 
various,  that  there  never  can  be  a  famenefsy  while  the»difpofition 
of  the  ground  ifrftudied  and  followed,  and  every  incident  of  view 

turned  to  advantage. '  '         :       i 

In  the  mean  time  how  rich,  how  gay,  Jioto  picturefque  the 
face  of  the  country  !  The  demolition  of-  walls  laying  open, 
each  improvement,  every  journey  is  made  through  a  fucceffion 
of  pictures  j  and  even  where  tafte  is  wartting  in  the  fpot  Im* 
proved,  the  general  view  is  embellilhed  by  variety.  If  no  re* 
lapfe  to  barbarifm,  formality,  and  feclufion  is  made,  what  land- 
scapes will  dignify  every  quarter  of  our  ifland,  when  the  daily 
plantations  that  are  making  have  attained  venerable  maturity  I 
A  fpecimen  of  what  our  gardens  will  be,  may  be  feen  atJPet» 
worth,  where  the  portion  of  the  park  neareft  the  houfe  has  been 
allotted  to  the  modern  ftyle.  It  is  a  garden*  of  oaks  two  hun- 
dred years  old.  ]f  there  is  a  fault  in  fo  auguft  a  fragment  of 
improved  nature,  it  is,  that  the  fize  of  the  trees  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  fhrubs  and  accompa'nyments.  In  truth,  (hrubs 
mould  not  only  be  referved  for  particular  fpots  and  home  de» 
light,  but  are  pa/Ted  their  beauty  in  lefs  than  twenty  years. 

JEnough  has  been  done  to  eitablim  fuch  a  fchool  of  landfcape, 
as  cannot  be  found  on  the  reft  of  the  globe.  If  we  have  the 
feeds  of  a  Claud  or  a  Gafpar  amongfl  us,  he  mud  come  forth. 
If  wood,  water,  groves,  vailies,  glades,  can  infpire  or  poet  or 
painter,  this  is  the  country,  tjiis  is  the  age  to  produce  them. 
The  flocks,  the  herds,  that  now  are  admitted  into,  now  graze 
on  the  borders  of  our  cultivated  plains,  are  ready  before  the 
painter's  eyes,  and  groupe  themfelves  to  animate  his  pi&ure. 

03  3  0n* 
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GENERAL   PRINCIPLES.     : 

ARTS  merely  imitative  have  but  one  principle 
to  work  by,  the  nature  or  aftual  date  of  the  thing 
to  be  imitated.  In  works  of  defign  and  invention,' 
another  principle  takes  the  lead,  which  is  tajle- 
Arid  in  every  work  in  which  mental  gratification  is 
not  the  only  object,  a  third  principle  arifes,  utility, 
Or  the  concomitant  purpofe  for  which  the  produc- 
tion is  intended.    ; 

•  The   art  of  Gardening  is  fubjeft  to  thefe  three 
principles :  to  nature,  as  being  an  imicative  art  \  to' 
utility,   as    being  produ£live  of  objeds  which  are 
ufeful  as  well  as  ornamental  •,  and  to  tafte,  in  the 
choice  of  fit  objects  to  be  imitated,  and  of  fit  pur- 
pofes  to  be  purfued,  as  alfo  m  the  xrompofition  of ' 
the  feveral  objefts  and  ends  propofed,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce  the  degree  of  gratification  and  ufe  beft  fuited 
tp  the  place  and   to  the  purpofe   for,  which   it    is 
^bout  to  be  ornamented  :  thus,  a  Hunting-Box  and 
a  Summer  Villa,— an  Ornamented  Cottage  and  a  - 
Manfion,  require  a  different  Jlyle  of  ornament,  a  difi, 
ferent  choice  of  objects,  a  different  tafte.     Nor  can 
tafte  be  confined  to  nature  and  utility, — the  place 
and  the  purpofe,   alone ;  the  objed  of  the   Polite  • 
Arts  is  the  gratification  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the     fiate    of     refinement     of     the:    mind     itfelf 
muft  be  conudered.  Men's  nQtions  vary,    not  only 
in  different  ages,  but  individually  in  the  famea<*e  : 
what  would  have  gratified  mankind   a  century  ao-o 
in  this  country,  will  not  pleafe  them  now  j  whilfl: 
the  country  'Squire  and  the  Fine  Gentleman  of  the 
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prefent  day  require  a  different  kind  of  gratification: 
neverthelefs,  under  thefe  various  circumftances, 
every  thing  may  be  natural,  and.  every  thing  adapted 
to  the  place  ;  the  degree  of  refinement  conftituting 
the  principal  difference. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  argument 
about  whether  a  date  of  rufticity  or  a  ftate  of  re- 
finement, whether  the  foreft  or  the  city  be  the 
ftate  for  which  the  Author  of  Nature  intended  the 
human  fpecies  :  mankind  are  now  found  in  every 
ftate,  and  in  every  ftage  of  favagenefs,  rufticity, 
civilization,  and  refinement;  and  the  particular 
ftyle  of  ornament  we  wifh  to  recommend  is,  that 
which  is  beft  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  refinement 
that  now  prevails  in  this  country ;  leaving  indivi- 
duals to  vary  it  as  their  own  peculiar  taftes  may 
direft. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  neccflary  to 
explain  what  it  is  we  mean  by  nature  and  natural. 
If  in  the  idea  of  natural ftate  we  include  ground% 
water,  and  wood,  no  fpot  in  this  ifland  can  be  faid 
to  be  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  The  ground,  or  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  as  left  by  Nature  (or  the  con. 
vulfions  of  Nature)  remains,  it  is  true,  with  .but  few 
alterations ;  yet  even  here  (efpeciaily  among  rockg 
and  fteep  acclivities,  the  nobleft  features  in  the  face 
of  Nature)  we  frequently  find  the  hand  of  Art  has 
been  at  work.  Again,  though  rivers  may  ftill  run 
in  the  channels,  or  nearly  in  the  channels,  imp 
which  Nature  dire&ed  them ;  yet  waters  taken 
generally  have  been  greatly  contrpuled   by  human 
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art.  And  with  refpeft  to  woo£  we  may  ventafe  to 
fay,  that  there  is  not  a  tree,  perhaps  not  a  ftickt 
now  Handing  upon  the  face  qf;.ihe: country  which, 
owes  its  identical  ftate  of  e*iftence  to  Nature  alone. 
Wherever  cultivation  has  fet  its  foot,-- wherever  the 
plow  and  fpade  have  laid  fallow  the  fail,^-Nature  is 
become  extindt;  and  it  is  in  negle&ed  or  lefs  cul- 
tivated places,, in  moiTes  and  jnountains,  in  forefts 
and  parochial  waftes,  we  are  to  fcek  for  any  thing 
near  a  ftate  of  Nature — we.  mean  in  this  country  : 
and  who  would  Joqk  for  the  ftandard  of  tafte,  who 
expeft  to  find  the  lovely  mixture  of  wood  and 
lawn  fo  delightful  to  the  human  eye,  in  the  endlefo 
woods  and  the  impenetrable  roughnefles  of  Ame- 
rica ?  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  ob-, 
je<5is  of  our  imitation  are  not  to  be  fought  for  in  un~ 
cultivated  Nature.  The  inhofpitable  heaths  cf 
Weftmoreland  may  aftonifh  for  the  moment,  may  be 
the  pleafmg  amufement  of  a  fummer's  day,  and 
agreeable  obje&s  in  their  places ;  but  are  they 
objefts  of  imitation  under  the  window  of  a  draw, 
ing-room  ?  Rather  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  well- 
foiled,  well-wooded,  well-cultivated  fpots,  where 
Nature  and  Art  are  happily  blended;  leaving 
thofe  who  are  admirers  of  Art  merely  imitative 
to  contemplate  Nature  upon  canvas ;  and  thofe 
who  wilh  for  Nature  in  a  ftate  of  total  ncgled:, 
to  take  up  their  refidence  in  the  woods  of 
America. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  rebel  againft  the  laws  of 
Nature,  or  to  queftion  in  any  wife  the  perfection  of 
the  Deity.  A  ftate  of  nature,  in  the  eye  of  Omnf- 
feienjee,  is  undoubtedly  a  ftate  of  perfc&ion.    But 

in 
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in  the  littlenefs  of  human  conception,  fbmething 
is  wanted  to  bring  down  natural  objefts  to  the  level 
of  our  comprehenfion.  What  objedt  in  nature  is' 
in  a  ftate  of  human  perfection  ?  Even  in  the  fineft 
woman  a  female  critic  will  dilcover  faults :  and  in 
the  handfomeft  horfe  a  buyer  will  point  out  what 
in  the  human  eye  appear  as  imperfeSions.  Did 
ever  a  landfcape  painter  find  a  fcene,  purely  natu- 
ral, which  might  not  have  been  improved  by  the: 
hand  of  Art,  or  which  he  did  not  actually  im- 
prove by  a  ftroke  of  his  pencil  ?  A  ftriking  fea-" 
ture  may  fometimes  be  caught  where  little  addi- 
tion is  wanted  •,  but  in  a  rich  pifturefque  view, 
which  will  bear  to  be  placed  repeatedly  under  the 
eye,  a  portion  of  lawn  is  requifite  *,  and  in  th$ 
wilds  of  nature  we  know  of  no  fuch  thing. 

Therefore  our  idea  of  natural  is  not  confined  to 
Wglttted  nature,  but  extends  to  cultivated  nature — 

to 

*  Mr.  Gray,  whofe  letters  to  Dr.  Warton,  defcribing 
the  natural  fcencry  of  the  North  of  England,  have  been  held 
out  as  models  of  their  kind,  corroborates  our  idea, 

"  Jul!  beyond  this  opens  one  of  the  fweeteft  landfcapes  that 
art  ever  attempted  to  imitate.  The  bofom  of  the  mountain 
Spreading  here  into  a  broad  bafon,  difcovers  in  the  midft  Graf- 
mere  Water  :  its  margin  is  hollowed  into  fmall  bays,  with  bold: 
eminences,  fome  of  rock,  temzoifoftturf)  that  half  conceal 
and  vary  the  figure  of  the  little  lake  they  command  :  from  the 
ihore  a  low  promontory  pufhes  itfelf  far  into  the  water,  and  on  it 
Hands  a  white  village  with  the  parifh-church  rifing  in  the  midft 
of  it :  hanging  inclofures,  corn-fields,  and  meadow  green  as  erne* 
raid,  with  their  trees,  and  hedges,  and  cattle,  fill  up  the  whole 
fpace  from  the  edge  of  the  water  :  and  juft  oppoiite  to  you  is 
a  large  farm-houfe  at  the  bottom  of  a  ftteyfmootb  lawn,  em- 
bofomed  in  old  woods  which  climb  halfway  up  the  mountain-fide, 
and  difcovcr  above  them  a  broken  line  of  crags  that  crown  the 

fcene,' 
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to  nature  touched  by  art,  and  rendered  intelligible 
to  human  perception :  and  wc  venture  to  recom- 
mend, as  objedts  moft  worthy  the  ftudy  and  imita- 
tion of  the  artifts,  fuch  faffages  In  nature  as  give 
ihe.higheft  degree  of  gratification  to  cultivated 
minds  in  general :  paflages  like  the  following — 
no  iftatter  whether  produced  by  accident  or  deftgn-— 
Mh  matter  whether  it  occur  in  a  foreft  or  a  park — * 
•r^hether  it  occupy  the  corner  of  a  common,  or 
fill  up  a  confpicuous  quarter  of  an  ornamental 
ground  :— a  lofty  wood  hanging  on  a  bold  afcent ; 
its  broken  margin  flowing  negligently  over  the  bo- 
fom  of  the  valley,  lying  broad  and  bare  beneath, 
and  falling  gently  to  the  brink  of  a  river,  winding 

gracefully  Lalong  the  bottom. -We  further  beg 

leave  to  add  in  this  place,  that  *  if  a  paffage  like 
thi*->-efpecially  if  the  lawn  be  fpread  with  cattle, 
and  the  whole  fcene  enlivened  by  the  prefence  of 
(he  fun,  and  animated  by  the  fleeting  (hadows  of 
the  clouds  fweeping  its  varied  furface — is  incapa- 
ble of  conveying  a  degree  of  gratification  to  the 
mind  of  any  of  our  Readers,  we  have  no  hope  of 
entertaining  fuch  a  mind  in  this  part  of  our  per- 
formance, 

(bene.  Not  a  fingle  red  tile,  no  flareing  Gentleman's  houfc,  or 
garden-walls,  break  in  upon  the  repofe  of  this  little  unfufpc&cd 
paradife  ;  but  all  is  peace,  mfticity,  and  happy  poverty  in  its 
fieateft,  moft  becoming  attire." 

Gray9 s  Letters  to  Dr.  lJrarton>  /.  181. 
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SITE. 

BY  the  Site  we  mean,  not  only  the  place  itfelft 
but  likewife  fo  much  of  the  furrounding  country  as 
falls  within  the  view. 

If  the  place  be  already  fuited  to  the  furround* 
ing  country,  and  to  the  particular  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  intended,  the  affiftance  of  art  is  not 
wanted,  the  bufinefs  of  the  Gardener  is  precluded. 
If  the  Site  be  nearly  in  this  ftate,  the  touching*  of 
art  are  only  required.  But  if  the  place  be  greatly 
deficient,  as  places  in  general  are,  then  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  #tift  **  to  fupply  its  defeats,  to  corre& 
its  faults,  and.  to  improve  its  beauties."  ■/■•■ 

Every  place  confifts  either  of  ground  alonr,.ot 
of  ground  and  water,  or  of \  ground  and  wpod,  or  of 
ground,  water,  and  wood, 


GROUND. 


BY  Ground  is  meant  that  portion  of  naked  fur* 
face,  which  is  included  within  the  place  to  be  im- 
proved ;  whether  that  furface  be  fwamp,  lawn% 
roughet,  broken-ground,  or  rock;  and  whether  it  be 
a  bill,  a  valley,  a  plain,  or  a  compofition  of  fwells\ 
dips,  and  levels. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  excellent  Obfervations  on  the 
Wye,  &c.  (page  62)  gives  us  a  fublimc  idea  of 
yfhat  ground  ought  to  be,  — "  Nothing,  fays  he, 

gives 
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gives  fo  juft  an  ide*  of  the  beautiful  fwellings  of 
grqqnd,  as  thofe  of  water,  where  it  has  fufficient 
room  to  undulate  and  expand.  In  ground  which 
is  compofed  of  very  refra&ory  materials,  you  are 
prefented  often  with  harfh  lines,  angular  infertions, 
and  difagreeable  abruptnefies.  In  water,  whether 
in  gentle  or  in  agitated  motion,  all  is  eafy,  all  is 
foftened  into  itfelf ;  and  the  hills  and  the  vallies 
play  into  each  other,  in  a  variety  of  the  moft  beau* 
tiful  forms.  In  agitated  water,  abruptneffes  indeed 
there  are,  but  yet  they  are  fuch  abruptnefies 
as,  in  fome  part  or  other,  unite  properly  with  the 
furface  around  them  •,  and  are  on  the  whole  pecu- 
liarly harmonious.  Now,  if  the  ocean  in  any  of 
thefe  fwellings  and  agitations  could  be  arretted  and 
fixed,  it  would  produce  that  pleafing  variety  which 
we  admire  in  ground.  Hence  it  is  common  to  fetch 
our  images  from  water,  and  apply  them  to  land : 
we  talk  of  an  undulating  line,  a  playing  lawn,  and 
a  billowy  furface ;  and  give  a  much  ftronger  and 
more  adequate  idea  by  fuch  imagery,  than  plain 
language  could  poflibly  prefent." 

The  exertions  of  art,  however,  are  here  inade- 
quate and  the  artift  ought  not  to  attempt  to  create 
a  mountain^  a  valley,  or  a  plain;  and  fhould  but 
rarely  meddle  even  with  the  fmaller  inequalities  of 
grounds.  The  rock  (lands  equally  above  the  reach 
of  human  art,  and  to  attempt  to  make  or  unmake 
it  is  abfurd.  Roughets  and  broken-ground  may  gene- 
rally be  reduced  to  lawn,   or  hid'w'.fh  wood;  and 

zfwamp 
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a  fwamp  may  be  drained,  or  covered  with  water; 
whilft  lawn  may  be  variegated  at  pleafure  by  wood, 
and  forrietimes  by  Water. 


WATER. 


THIS  is  either  fea,  lake,  pool,  river,  rivulet,  or 
rill. 

A  broad  lake  and  a  copious  river  are  too  great 
for  human  art  to  cope  with  :  neverthelefs,  the  mar- 
gin and  the  bank  may  be  ornamented,  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  difclofed  to  advantage.  Rivulet: 
are  often  in  themfelves  delightful,  and,  where  broad 
waters  are  wanted,  may  be  turned  to  great  advantage 
by  art.  *  Stowe  affords  a  proof  of  what  may  be 
accompliflicd  even  with  a  rilL  If  the  bafe  of  the 
valley  be  broad,  a  lake  may  be  made ;  if  narrow, 
a  river. 

In  countries  where  natural  waters  abound,  art 
may  improve,  but  fhould  not  attempt  to  create : 
but  in  places  naturally  dry,  the  artift  may  fre- 
quently call  forth  the  creative  powers  with  fuccefs. 
In  any  fituation,  however,  art  mud  mifcarry,  if 
Nature  has  not  furniflied  a  fufficient  fupply  of  ma- 
terials :  ftagnant  pooh  are  always  difgufting :  Jtews9 
indeed,  may  often  be  neceffary;  but,  like  the 
kicchen  garden,  they  ought  not  to  be  feen. 

*  The  feat  of  Lord  Temple,  near  Buckingham. 

WOOD. 
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OVER  this  element  of  the  rural  art  the  power 
of  the  artift  is  abfolute  ;  he  can  increafe  or  diminifh 
at  pleafure  :  if  the  place  be  oyer- wooded,  he  can 
lighten  it  with  lawn,  or  with  water :  if  too  naked, 
he  can  fupply  the  deficiency  by  Planting. 

In  forming  ornamental  Plantations,  two 
things  are  to  be  confidered,  the  /pedes  of  planta- 
tion, and  the  fpecies  of  tree. 

The  different  fpecies  of  plantation  are  the  Wood, 
the  Grove,  the  Coppice  or  Thicket,  the  Shrubbery- 
Quarter,  the  Border,  the  Clump,  the  Group,  and 
the  Single  Tree. 

Woods,  Groves,  and  extenfive  Thickets,  ar# 
more  particularly  adapted  to  the  fides  of  hills  and 
elevated  fituations  :  the  larger  Clumps,  Groups  and 
Single-Trees,  to  the  lower  grounds.  A  naked  hill 
gives  an  idea  of  bleaknefs ;  as  a  valley  filled  with 
wood  does  that  of  danknefs.  The  Shrubbery  de- 
pends more  upon  artificial  accompaniments  than 
natural  fituation. 

-  Much  depends  upon  the  difpofition  of  the  feveral 
diftinft  woodinefles  (whether  accidental  or  defign- 
ed)  with  refpeft  to  each  other;  and  much  alfo 
upon  the  refpedtive  outlines,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  larger  kind.  The  Atmofphere  and  the  Earth  are 
equally  bountiful  in  affording  the  rural  artift  fit 
fubjeds  for  ftudy.  The  margins  of  feas  and  lakes 
give  us,  in  their  bays  and  promontories,  an  ample 

choice 
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choc*  of  outline ;  whilft  the  blue  expanie  (bat- 
tered with  fommer's  clouds,  g.  fearers  infinite  varie- 
ty both  of  figure   and  difpofi::on. 

In  the  choice  of  trees  four  things  are  obfervable: 
the  £«£&,  the  farm,  the  ^^r,  and  the  nfe.  Tins 
as  more  etfentiai  to  a  good  choice  than  may  appear 
at  fir  ft  fight:  nothing  heightens  the  idea  of  orna- 
rr.tr ntt  efpecially  in  the  eye  of  the  owner,  more  than 
itiiity  ;  nor  on  the  contrary  does  any  thing  flatten 
it,  or  throw  a  damp  upon  the  gratification,  more 
tfun  th';  worthleffhefs  of  the  object  before  us.  Im- 
mediately under  the  eye,  the  gaudy  Shrub,  and  the 
ornamental  though  ufelefs  Exotic,  may  be  admit* 
ted  •,  but  for  more  diftant  objects,  and  in  left  em- 
bcliiih'.d  fkuations,  the  I  imber-tree  ought  to  pre- 
vail. V/c  fhould  endeavour  to  make  fuch  a  choice 
as  will  gratify  the  prefent  age  and  benefit  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  mixing  trees  there  is,  in  refpttt  of  height,  a 
general  rule:  the  tailed  fliould  be  made  to  occupy 
the  central  parts,  defcending  gradually  to  the 
margin  :  but  with  refpe&  to  colour  all  precepts 
would  be  vague  ;  the  tints  ought  to  be  as  wild  and 
various  as  the  evening  fky  tinged  by  the  fetting 
fun. 


NATURAL     ACCOMPANIMENTS- 

THE   moft  judicious  admixture  of  wood  and 
lawn  appears  flat  and  unmeaning,  unltfs  it  be  en- 
livened 
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livtned  by  animated  nature.  What  fprightlinefs 
-and  elegance  are  added  to  the  plain,  in  the  playful 
attitudes  ind  racings  of  the  horfe ;  —  and  how  much 
additional  gr^ndcUr  the  vale  receives  in  thefcattcrcd 
herd  !— How  ftrikihgly  beaiitiful.the  bofomof^t  hill 
fenUven^  by  the  paftiiring  flock;  and  how  peculi- 
arly delightful  the  Jequeftered  lawn,  while  the  hare 
is  prefent  !  Even  the  fquirrel  gives  a  chearfulnefs 
io  the  grove ;  whiift .  the  plumy  tribes  difperfe  an 
.agreeable  animation  through  the  whole  fcene; 

FACTIOUS   ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

UNDER  this  head  we  arrange  Fences,  Walks, 
Jfofdiy,  Bridges ,  Seats+  and  Building*. 

The  Fencer  where  the  place  is  large,  beeames 
iieceffary^  yet  the  eye  dtflikes  conftraint.  Our 
ideas  of  liberty  carry  us  beyond  our  own  fpecies  : 
the  imagination  feels  a  diflikeiri  feeing  even  the  brute 
Creation  in  a  ftate  of  confinement.  The  birds 
wafting  themfelves  frotii  wood  to  grove  are  objeflb 
of  delights  and  the  hare  appears  to  enjoy  a  degree 
of  happinefs  unknown  to  the  barriered  flock.  Be- 
fidesj  a  tall  fence  frequently  hides  from  the  fight 
objeds  the  moft  pleafmg  ;  hot  only  the  flocks  and 
herds  themfelves,  but  the  furface  they  graze  upon. 
Thefe  confiderations  have  brought  the  unfeen  fence 
into  general  ufe. 

This  fpecies  of  barrier  it  miifl  be  allowed  incurs 
a  degree  of  deception,  which  can  fcarcely  be  war- 
ranted upon  any  other  occafion.  In  this  inftance, 
however*  it  is  a  fpecies  of  fraud  which  we  obferve 
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in  nature's  pradtice :  how  often  have  we  feen  .two 
diftinft  herds  feeding,  to  appearance,  in  the  fame 
extended  meadow;  until  coming  abruptly  upon  a 
deep-funk  rivulet,  or  an  unfordable  river,  we  difco- 
ver  the  deception. 

Befides  the  funk  fence,  another  fort  of  unfeen 
barrier  may  be  made,  though  by  no  means  equal  to 
that ;  efpecially  if  near  the  eye.  This  is  conftrufted 
of  paling,  painted  of  the  invifibU  green.  If  the 
colour  of  the  back-ground  were  permanent,  and 
that  of  the  paint  made  exactly  to  correfpond  with  it, 
the  deception  would,  at  a  diftance,  be  complete ; 
but  back-grounds,  in  general,  changing  with  the 
lcaibn,  this  kind  of  fence  is  the  lefs  eligible. 

Clumps  and  patches  of  woodinefs  fcattered  pro- 

mifcuouily  on  either  fide  of  an  unfeen  winding 

fence,  aflift  very  much   in  doing  away  the  idea  of 

conltraint.     For  by  this  means 

The  wand'ring  flocks  that  broufc  between  the  (hades. 
Seem  oft  to  pafs  their  bounds,  the  dubious  eye 
Decides  not  it  they  crop  the  mead  or  lawn. 

Masok. 

The  Walk,  in  extenfive  grounds,  is  as  neceflary 

as  the  Fence.     The  beauties  of  the  place  are  dif- 

clofed  that  they  may  be  feen ;  and  it  is  the  office  of 

the  walk  to  lead  the  eye  from  view  to  view ;  ux 

order    that,    whilft   the  tone    of    health   is    pre. 

ferved    by    the   favourite  exercife  of  nature,    the 

mind  may  be  thrown  into  unifon  by  the  harmony 

of  the  iurrounding  objefts. 

The 
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The  dire&ion  of  the  walk  muft  be  guided  by 
the  points  of  view  to  which  it  leads,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  it  pafies  over  :  it  ought  to  be 
made  fubfervient  to  the  natural  impediments  — 
the  Ground,  Wood,  and  Water  -—  which  fall  in  its 
way,  without  appearing  to  have  any  dire&ion  of 
its  own.  It  can  feldotn  run,  with  propriety,  any 
-diftance  in  a  flrait  line ;  a  thing  which  rarely  occurs 
in  a  natural  walk.  The  paths  of  the  Negroes,  and 
the  Indians,  are  always  crooked ;  and  thofe  of  the 
brute  creation  are  very  fimilar.  Mr*  Mafon's  de- 
fcription  of  this  Path  of  Nature  is  happily  con* 
ceived. 

The  peafant  driving  through  each  fhactowy  lane 
.    His  team,  that  bends  beneath  th'  incumbent  Weight 
Of  laughing  Ceres,  marks  it  with  his  wheel ; 
At  night  and  morn,  the  milk-maid's  carelefs  frep 
Has,  thro*  yon  pafture  green,  Front  ftile  to  flile 
Impreil  a  kindred  curve  ;   the  fcudding  hare 
Draws  to  her  dew-fprent  feat*  o'er  thymy  heaths, 
A  path  as  gently  waving. Eng.  Gar  J.  v.  60. 

The  Road  may  be  a  thing  of  peceffity,  as  an 
approach  to  the  manfion,  or  a  matter  of  amufement 
only,  as  a  drive  or  a  ride9  from  which  the  grounds*, 
and  the  furrounding  country,  may  be  feen  to  ad- 
Vantage.  It  fhould  be  the  ftudy  of  the  artift  to 
make  the  fame  road  anfwer,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
two-fold  purpofe. 

The  Road  and  the  Walk  are  fubjeft  to  the  fame 

rule  of  Nature  and  Ufe.     The  direction  ought  to  be 

natural  and  eafy,  and  adapted  to  the  purpofe  in. 

tended.  A  Road  of  neceffity  ought  to  be  ftraighter 

R  r  2  than 
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than  one  of  mere  conveniency  :  in  this,  recreation  is 
the  predominant  idea ;  in  .that,  utility.  But,  even 
in  this,  the  dircd:  line  may  be  difpenfed  with.  The 
natural  roads  upon  heaths  and  open  downs,  and  the 
grafly  glades  and  green  roads  acrofs  forefts  and  ex- 
tenfivc  waftes,'  are  proper  fubjedts  to  be  ftudied. 

The  Bridge  fliould  never  be  feen  where  it  is  not 
wanted:  a  ufelcfs  bridge  is  a  deception;  decep- 
tions, are  frauds;  aod  fraud  is  always  hateful;  un- 
Jefs  when  pra&ifcd  to  avert  feme  greater  evil.  A 
bridge  without  water  is  an  abfurdity  •,  and  half 
an  one  ftuck  up  as  an  eye-trap  is  a  paltry  trick, 
which,  though  it  may  flrikc  the  ftranger,  cannot 
fail  of  difguiUng  when  the  fraud  is  found  out.    . 

In  low  fituations,  and  wluerever  water  abounds, 
bridges  become  ufefnl,  and  arc  therefore  plea/in^ 
ebjetts :  they  are  looked  for,  and  ought  to  appear; 
not  as  objefts  of  ornament  only,  but  likewife  as 
mat:ers  of  utility. .  The  walk  or  the  road,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  directed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
crofs  the  writer  at  the  point  in  which  the  bridge 
will  appear  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

In  the  conilrudion  of  bridges,  alfo,  regard  muft 
be  had  to  ornament  and  utility.  A  bridge  is  an  arti- 
ficial produftion,  £nd  as  fuch  it.  ought  to  appear, 
Jt  ranks  among  the  noblcft  of  human  inventions: 
the  ihip  ;:nd  the  fortrefs  alone  excel  it.  Simplicity 
and  firmnefs  are  the  leading  principles  in  its  con* 
ftruction.  Mr.  Wheatley's  obfervation  is  juft  when 
he  fays>  "  The  fingle  wooden  arch,  now  much  in 
fafliion,  Jlcm>  to  me  generally  mifapplied.  Elevated 

without 
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without  occafion  fo  mtich  above*!  it.isi  totally  <deT 
tached  from  the  river ;  it  is  often  feen  ftraddlmg  iij. 
the  air,  without  a  glimpfe.of  water  to  account  £or:  it; 
and  the  oftentation  of  it  as  an  ornamental  objeft, 
diverts  all  that  train  of  ideas,   which  its  ufe,  as.* 
communication,    might   fuggeft."  .  (Obf.  on  Mod. 
GarL  73.)     But  we  beg  leave  to  differ  fronv  this 
ingenious    Writer   when   he-tells   us,  -  that   it   ij» 
"  fpoiled,    if  adorned;    it    is  disfigured,    if  only 
painted  of  any  other  than  a  dufky  colour."     In  a 
ruftic  fcene,  where  Nature  wears  her  own  coarfe 
garty,  .."  the  vulgar  foot-bridge   of  planks   only, 
guarded  on  one  hand  by  a  common  rail,  and  fup? 
ported  by   a  few  ordinary  piles/'  may  be  in  cha- 
racter ;  but  amidft  a  difplay  of  ornamented  Nature, 
a  contrivance  of  that  kindwould  appearmean  and  pal- 
try ;  and  would  be  an  aflfe&atipn  $f  fimplicity,  rather 
than  the  lovely  attribute  itfelf.    Iacultiyated  fcenes, 
tie  bridge  ought  to  receive  the  or.na*neflr3  which  the 
1  iws  of  architectural  tafte  allow.;  and  jhe  xbott  po- 
liced the  Situation,  the  higher,  ihgul^-be  the  flyie 
and  finifhings.  ....;• 

Seats  have  a  two-fold  ufe;  they  ere  ufeful  as 
places  of  reft  and  conversation,  and  as  guides  to  the 
p  ints  ofviezvj  in  which  the  beauties  of  the  fuiroundr 
ing  fecne  are  difclofed.  Every  point  of  view  Ihould 
be  marked  wkh  a  feat,  and,  fpeaking  generally,  no 
feat  ought  to  appear  but  in  fome  favourable  point 
of  view.  This  rule  may  not  be  invariable,  but  is 
ought  fcldom  to  }?c  deviated  from. 

R  r  2  In 
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•    In  the  ruder  fcenes  of  neglefted  Nature,    the 
fimple  trunk,   rough  from  the  woodman's  hands, 
and  the  butts  or  ftools  of  rooted  trees,  without  any 
other  marks  of  tools  upon  them  than  thofe  of  the 
faw  which  fevered  them  from  their  ftems,   are  feats 
in  character;  and  in  romantic  or  rcclufe  fituations, 
the  cave  or  the  grotto  are  admiffible.     But  what- 
ever human  defign  has  been  executed  upon  the  na- 
tural objefts  of  the  place,  the  feat  and  every  other 
artificial  accompaniment  ought  to  be  ki  unifon  ;  and, 
whether  the  bench  or  the  alcove  be  chofen,  it  ought 
to  be  formed  and  finiflied  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
unite  with  the  wood,  the  lawn,  and  the  walk,  which 
lie  round  it. 

The  colour  of  feats  Ihould  likewife  be  fuited  to 
fltuations  :  where  uncultivated  Nature  prevails,  the 
natural  brown  of  the  wood  itfelf  ought  not  to  be 
altered:  but  where  the  rural  art  prefides,  white, 
or  ftone-colour,  has  a  much  better  effedt. 

Buildings   may  be  admitted  into  ornamented 
Nature ;  provided  they  be  at  once  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental.    Merc  ornament  without   ufr,    and  mere 
qfe   without  ornament,    are  equally   inadmiflible. 
Nor  (hould  their  ufes  be  difguifed ;   a  barn  dreflcd 
up  in  the  habit  of  a  country  church,   or  a  farm, 
houfe  figuring  away  in  the  fiercenefs  of  a  caftle,  arc 
ridiculous  deceptions.     A  landfcape  daubed  upon  a 
board,  and  a  wooden  fteeple  ftuck  up  in  a  wood, 
are  beneath  cenfure. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  ufelefs  ornament  ftill 
moie  offenfive,  becaufe  more  coftly,  than  thofe  com* 

par^tiveljr 
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paratively  innocent  eye-traps  •,  we  mean  Temples  *# 
Whether  they  be  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  Venus,  Pri- 
apus,  or  any  other  demon  of  debauchery,  they  arc? 
in  this  age,  enlightened  with  regard  to  theological 
and  fcientific  knowledge,  equally  abfurd. 

.  We  are  far,  however,  from  wifhing  to  exclude 
architc&ure  from  ornamented  Nature.  We  wilh  to 
fee  it  exercifed  in  all  its  beauty  and  fublimity  upon 
a  chapel  f ,  a  maufoleum  %,  a  monument  ||, —  feat. 
tered  judicioufly  among  the  natural  ornaments  : 
hot  too  open  or  confpicuous,  to  give  them  the 
air  of  principals;  nor  too  reclufe,  to  lofe  their 
full  effedt  as  fubordinate  parts  of  the  one  great 
whole. 

*  Notwithstanding  thoufands,  or  tens  of  thoufands,  haw,  in  one 
inftance,  been  facrificcd  to  Vanity  and  falfe  Wit  (O  !  temple! 
<c  how  delightful  are  thy  Temples !"),  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  as 
few  men's  names  can  apologize  for  committing  fo  great  an  act  of 
folly,  the  example  will  not  be  copied. 

f  The  late  Sir  William  Harbord,  whofe  tafte  and  judgement, 
upon  every  occafion,  difcovcred  a  goodnefs  of  heart  and  a  great- 
nefsof  character,  lias  given  us  a  model  of  this  kind,  at  Gunton, 
in  Norfolk,  The  parifli-church  (landing  in  his  park,  and  being 
an  old  unfightly  building,  he  had  it  taken  down,  and  a  beautiful 
t;mplc%  under  the  direction  of  the  Aaams',  ere&ed  upon  its 
Ike. 

J  The  maufoleum  at  Cattle-Howard,  in  Yorkflrire,  the  feat 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  is  a  noble  building. 

||  The  temple  of  Concord  and  Victory  at  Stowe,  eredted  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham  and  bit  glorious  war,  is  a 
beautiful  monumental  building,  fuited  to  the  greatneis  of  the 
occafion* 

Rr4  In. 
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In  fcenes  lefs  ornamented,  buildings  of  an  pscq- 
nomical  nature  may  appear  with  good  effe6b.  Sir 
George  Warren,  at  his  feat  near  Fetcham  in  Surrey, 
has  turned  a  temple  into  a  wind-mill  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  What  was  before  a  ufelefs,  lifelefs  fabrick, 
now  ftands  an  emblem  of  activity  and  induflrjr. 
.Under  the  heads  of  large  artificial  lakes,  water-mill* 
may  generally  be  ere&ed,  and  with  good  effcft. 
A  mill  is  not  only  a  (hiking  inftance  of  the  power 
of  the  human  invention,  but  is  frequently  a  great 
relief  to  the  poor  in  its  neighbourhood.  Subftan- 
tial  farm-houfes,  and  neat  comfortable  cottages, 
fcattered  at  a  proper  diftance,  are  always  pleafing 
objedls.  The  banquetting-houfe  and  the  porter's 
lodge,  being  more  fufceptible  of  ornament,  may  be 
permitted  nearer  the  eye. 


GENERAL    APPLICATION. 

HAVING  thus  enumerated  the  elements,  and 
fet  forth  the  leading  principles,  we  now  proceed  to. 
ihe  execution. 

We  beg  leave  jo  preface  this  part  of  our  perfor- 
mance with  apprizing  our  Readers,  that  all  that 
can  be  written  upon  this  delightful  art  muft  be 
more  or  lefs  general.  —  All  that  fcience  can  do  is^ 
to  give  a  comprckenfive  view  ef  the  fubje£l\  and  all 

tha? 
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that  precept  fhoulci  attempt,  is  to  lay  down  gpural 
rules  of  practice.    The  nature  of  the  place  itfelf— 
2nd  the  purpofe  for  which  it  i?  about  to  be  improved^ 
piuft  ever  determine  the  particular  application.     Ic 
follows,  that  a  gentleman  who,  from  long  residence, 
js  fully  acquainted  with  the  former,  and  whofe  wil| 
j$  a  rule  to  the  latter,  is  the  propereft  perfon  to  im- 
prove his  own  place ;  -7-  provided  he"  be  intimately 
acquainted   with  the  Art  • —  as  wdl  as  with   the 
place  and  the  purpofe :    the  three  are  equally  and 
pflentmlly  neceflary  to  be  underftood.     It  would  be 
as  great  an  impropriety  in  a  gentleman  to  fet  about 
the  execution  of  a  work  of  this  nature  upon  a  large 
fcale,    before    he    had    acquired  a  comprehenfive 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  ftudied  its  leading  prin- 
ciple from  Nature,  made  ample  obfervation  upoa 
places  already  ornamented,  and  had  eftablHhed  his 
theory  by  fome  a&ual  pradtice,  at  leaft  upon  a  fmall 
fcale v— as  it  would  be  in  a  profefiional  artift  to  ha- 
zard his  own  reputation,  and  rifque  the  property 
of  his  employer,  before  he  had  ftudied  maturely 
the  nature  of  the  place,  and  been  made  fully  fen- 
fiblc  of  the  intentions  of  its  owner. 

The  nature  and  ftyle  of  improvement,  —  the  pur- 
pofe,—  depends  entirely  upon  the  intention  and  taftc 
of  the  proprietor,  and  is  confequently  as  various 
as  the  nature  of  places  themfelves :  neverthelefs, 
improvements  in  general  may  be  claffisd  under  the 
following  heads ; 

.       '    ...         "  The 
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The  Hunting-Box,  The  Villa,  and 

The  Ornamented  Cottage,  The  Principal  ReG- 

dence. 

But,  before  we  enter  upon  the  detail,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  fome  general  obfervations- 

It  is  unneceflary  to  repeat,  that  wherever  Nature 
or  accident  has  already  adapted  the  place  to  the 
intended  purpofe,  the  afiiftance  of  Art  is  precluded  : 
but  wherever  Nature  is  improveable,  Art  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  ftep  in,  and  make  the  requisite 
improvement.  The  diamond,  in  its  natural  ftate, 
is  highly  improveable  by  art. 

In  the  lower  claflls  of  rural  improvements,  Art 
fliould  be  feen  as  little  as  may  be ;  and  in  the  more 
negligent  fcenes  of  Nature,  every  thing  ought  to 
appear  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  general  laws  of 
Nature,  or  had  grown  out  of  a  feries  of  fortuitous 
circumftances.  But,  in  the  higher  departments,  Art 
cannot  be  hid;  and  the  appearance  of  defign  ought 
not  to  be  excluded.     A  human  production  cannot 
be  made  pcrieftly  natural ;  and,  held  out  as  fucb, 
it  becomes  an  impofition.     Our  art  lies  in  endea- 
vouring to  adapt  the  productions  of  Nature  to  hu- 
man tafte  and  perceptions ;  and,  if  much  art  be  ufed, 
do  not  attempt  to  hide  it.     Who  confiders  an  accom- 
plifhed  well-drefled  woman  as  in  a  flare  of  Nature  ? 
and  who,  feeing  a  beautiful  ground  adorned   with 
wood  and  lawn,  with  water,  bridges,   and  build- 
higs.  believes  it  to  be  a  natural  produ&ion  ?     Art 

feidom 
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feldom  fails  to  plfcafe  when  executed  in  a  mafterly 
manner :  nay,  it  is  frequently  the  defign  and  exe- 
cution, more  than  the  production  itfelf,  that  ftrike* 
us.  It  is  the  artifice^  not  the  defign^  which  ought 
to  be  avoided.  It  is  the  labour^  and  not  the 
art,  which  ought  to  be  concealed.  A  well- 
written  poem  would  be  read  with  iefs  pleafure,  if 
.we  knew  the  painful  exertions  it  gave  rife  to  in  the 
compoficion  ;  and  the  rural  artift  ought,  upon 
every  occafion,  to  endeavour  to  avoid  labour;  or, 
if  indifpenfibly  neceflary,  ,to  conceal  it.  No  trace 
fliould  be  left  to  lead  back  the  mind  to  the  «- 
penjive  toil*  A  mound  raifed,  a  mountain  levelled, 
or  a  ufelcfs  temple  built,  convey  to  the  mind  feel- 
ings equally  difgufting. 

But  though  the  aids  of  Art  are  as  eflential  to  gar- 
dening, as  education  is  to  manners ;  yet  Art  may  do 
too  much :  (he  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  hand- 
maid, not  as»  the  miftrefs,  of  Nature :  and  whether 
fhe  be  employed  in  carving  a  tree  into  the  figure  of 
an  animal,  or  in  fhaping  a  view  into  the  form  of  a 
piffure,  fhe  is  equally  culpable.  The  nature  of  the 
place  is  facred.  Should  this  tend  to  land/cape,  from 
fome  principal  point  of  view,  affift  Nature,  and  per- 
fect it ;  provided  this  can  be  done  without  injuring 
the  views  from  other  points.  Buf  do  not  dis- 
figure the  natural  features  of  the  place  : — do  not 
Sacrifice  its  native  beauties,  to  the  arbitrary  laws  of 
jandfeape  painting. 

"  Great 
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Great  Nature  fcorns  controul ;  fhe  will  not  bear 

One  beauty  foreign  to  the  fpot  or  foil 

She  gives  thee  to  adorn  :  *Tis  thine  alone 

To  mend,  not  change  her  features.  Masox, 

In  a  pi&ure  bounded  by  its  frame,  a  perfeft 
tandfeape  is  looked  for  :  it  is  of  itfelf  a  whole,  and 
the  frame  mufi  be  filled.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  orna- 
mented Nature :  for,  if  a  fide-fcreen  be  wanting, 
the  eye  is  not  offended  with  the  frame,  or  the  wain- 
fcot ;  but  has  always  fome  natural  and  pleafing  ob- 
ject to  receive  it.  Supppfe  a  room  to  be  hung  witji 
one  continued  rural  reprcfentation,  —  would  pretty 
fixtures  be  expected  ?  would  corredt  landfcapes  be 
looked  for  ?  Nature  fcarcely  knows  the  thing  man. 
kind  call  a  land/cape.  The  landfcape-painter  fel- 
dom,  if  ever,  finds  it  perfected  to  his  hands; — r 
fome  addition  or  alteration  is  almofl  always  wanted. 
Every  man  who  has  made  his  obfervations  upon 
natural  fcenery,  knows  that  the  Mifletoe  of  the  Oak 
occurs  almofl:  as  often  as  a  perfeft  natural  landfcape  j 
and  to  attempt  to  make  up  artificial  landfcape,upon 
tvery  occafion,  is  unnatural  and  abfurd. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  intimate  any  thing 
the  lead  difrcfpeftful  to  landfcape  painting :  let  the 
ingenious  artift  cull  from  Nature  her  choiceft  beau- 
ties, and  let  him  affociatc  them  in  the  manner  beft 
fuitcd  to  his  own  fingle  and  permanent  point  of 
view :  L»'Jt  do  not  let  us  carry  his  produftion  back 
a'/airi  to  Nature,  and  'contract  her  unbounded  beau- 
1!ls  within  the  limits  of  a  picture-frame.     If,  indeed, 

the 
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the  eye  were  fixed  in  one  point,  the  trees  could  be 
railed  to  their  full  height  at  command,  and  the  fun 
be  made  to  (land  ftill, — the  rural  artift  might  work 
by  the  rules  of  light  and  Jhade,  arid  compofe  his 
fandfeape  by  the  painter's  law."-  But,  whilft  the  fun 
continues  to  pour  forth  its  light  impartially,  and  the 
trees  to  rife  with  flow  progreffionj  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  attempt  it.  Let  him  rather  feek  out,  imi- 
tate, and  affociate,  fuch  striking  Passages  iw 
Nature  as  are  immediately  applicable  to  the  place 
t&  be  improved,  without  regard  to  rules  of  land* 
fcape,  merely  human  -, — and  let  him, 
ir  ■   *  .■•'■■•■■.  ■.  •-  ■ 

._•-■-  in  this  and  all 

Be  various,  wild,,  and  free,  as  Nature's  telf."     Mason. 

Inftead  of  facrificmg  the  natural  ■  beauties  of  the 
pUceto  one  formal  landfcape,  let  every  ftep  dffclofc 
frefti  charms  urifought- for.  '  How  ftriking?y  beau- 
tiful the  changes*  formed  by  the  iflands,  and  their 
refpeftive  mountains,  in  failing  through*  the  Wcftl 
Indies?  The  eye  does  not  catch  the  fame  view 
twice:  the  fcene  is  ever  changing,-— ever  beau- 
tiful. 

■  We  fhould  not  have  offered  our  fentiments  fo 
freely  upon  landfcape,  had  not  a  French  writer  of 
Tome  eminence  *,  in  a  work  lately  publifhed,  laid 

*  The  Marquis  D'Ermenonville,    friend  of  the  Celebrated 
RoUfleau,  who  died  at  his  houfe,  and  whofe  remains  were  depo- 

iitod  in  his  grounds,  at  Eimenonville. 

it 
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it  down  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  all  ornamental 
^rounds  fhould  have  a  complete  landfcape,  to  be 
feen  from  fome  part  of  the  houfe  ;  and  to  be  made 
from  a  perfpe&ive  drawing,  previoufly  taken  from 
the  window  of  the  faloon,  or  the  top  of  the  manfion. 
The  work,  in  other  refpefts,  has,  neverthelefs,  great 
merit,  and  is  in  fa&  an  ingenious  EJfay  on  EngHJb 
Gardening.  The  Frenchman's  vanity,  however,  wili- 
not  iufifcr  him  to  make  this  acknowledgement :  no, 
it  is  neither  Antients,  nor  Moderns,  nor  Englifh, 
nor  Chinefe;  and  there  is  fome'reafon  to  fufpcdU 
that  the  Marquis  holds  out  landfcape  for  no  other 
purpofe,  than  to  endeavour  to  give  his  work  the 
air  of  originality  •,  for,  in  other  refpe&s,  it  contain?, 
in  effed,  what  Wheatley  and  Mafon,  Kent  and 
Brown,  have  previoufly  taught  and  pra&ifed. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  nature  of  the 
place  ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  the  manfion ;  — 
the  houfe  muft  ever  be  allowed  to  be  a  principal  in 
the  compofition.  It  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the 
center  of  the  fyftem;  and  the  rays  of  art,  like  thofe 
of  the  fun,  fhould  grow  fainter  as  they  recede  from 
the  center.  The  houfe  itfelf  being  entirely  a  work 
of  art,  its  immediate  environs  fhould  be  highly 
finifhed;  but  as  the  diftance  increafes,  the  appear-' 
ance  of  defign  fhould  gradually  diminifh,  until  Na- 
ture and  fomutoufnefs  have  full  poffeffion  of  thp 
fcene. 

In  genera],  the  approach  fhould  be  to  the  back- 
front,  which,   in  fuitable  fituations,    ought  to  He 

opct* 
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open  to*  the  pafture-grounds.  On  the  fides  mort 
highly  ornamented,  a  well-kept  gravel-walk  may 
embrace  the  walls;  to  this  the  fhaven  lawn  and 
fhrubbery  iucceed  •,  next,  the  grounds  clofely  pa£ 
tured ;  and,  laftly,  the  furrounding  country,  which 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  out  of  the  artift's 
reach:  for  his  art  confifts  not  more  in  decorating 
particular  fpots,  than  in  endeavouring  to  render  the 
whole  face  of  Nature  delightful. 

Another  reafon  for  this  mode  of  arrangement  i% 
obje&s  immediately  under  the  eye  are  feen  more 
diftin&ly  than  thofe  at  a  diftance,  and  ought  to  be 
fuch  as  are  pleafing  in  the  detail.  The  beauties  of 
a- flower  can  be  difecrned  on  a  near  view  onlyj 
wbilft,  at  a  diftance,  a  roughet  of  coppice-wood, 
and  the  moft  elegant  arrangement  of  flowering* 
lhrubs,  have  the  fame  effect.  The  moft  rational 
entertainment  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, is  that  of  obferving  the  operations  of  Nature. 
The  foliation  of  a  leaf,  the  blowing  of  flowers,  and 
the  maturation  of  fruit,  are  among  the  moft  de- 
lightful fubje&s  that  a  contemplative  mind  can  be 
employed  in.  Thefe  procefles  of  Nature  are  flow, 
and  except  the  objeft  fall  fpontaneoufly  under  the 
eye  of  the  obferver,  the  inconveniencies  of  vifiting 
it  in  a  remote  parr,  fo  far  interfere  with  the  more 
important  employments  of  life,  as  to  blunt,  if  not 
deftroy,  the  enjoyment.  This  is  a  ftrong  argu 
ment  in  favour  of  flirubs  and  flowers  being  planted 
under  or  near  our  windows,   efpecially  thofe  froiii 

whence 
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whence  they  may  be. viewed  during  the  hotirs  of 
ltifure  and  tranquillity. 

Further,  the  vegetable  creation  being  fubjeft  W 
the  animal,  the  fhrub  may  be  cropt,  Or  the  flower 
trodden  down,   in  its  day   of  beauty.     If,  there- 
fore, we  wifli  to  converfe  with  Nature  in  pri^atq 
intruders  muft  be  kept  off,  — ^  the  fhrdbbery  be  fe- 
vered from  the  ground ;—  yet  not  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  drive  away  the  pafturiiig  (lock  From  our  fight; 
For  this  reafon,  the  fhaven  lawn  ought  hot  to  be  tod 
cxtenfive,  and  the  fence  which  inclofes  it  fhould  be 
fuch  as  will  not  interrupt  the  view :  But  whether  it 
btfeen  or  unften,  fufpeRei  or  unfufpe3edy  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  great  import :    its  utility  in  protecting 
the  fhrubs  and  flowers,— in  keeping  the  horhs  of  the 
cattle  from  the.  window*  and  the  feet  of  the  fliccp 
from  the  gravel  and  broken  ground,^— in  prefcrviog 
that  neatneis  on  the  outfide,  which  ought  to  cortef- 
pond   w  th  the  finifhings  and  furniture  within,^ 
render  it  of  fufficient  importance  to  become  even  a 
part  of  the  ornament. 

Before  any  ftep  can  be  taken  towards  the  execu-^ 
tionof  thedefign,  be  it  large  or  fmall,  a  map  or 
plan  of  the  place,  exa&ly  as  it  lies  in  its  lihim* 
proved  ftate,  ihould  be  made  •  with  a  correfponding 
{ketch,  to  mark  the  intended  improvements  upon. 
Not  a  hovel  nor  a  twig  fhould  be  touched^  until 
the  artift  has  ftudied  maturely  the  natural  abilities 
of  the  place,  and  has  decidedly  fixed  in  his  mind* 
and  finally  fettled  on  his  plan,  the  propofed  alter- 
ations ? 
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ttions:     and    even   then,    let  him   "    dare  with 
caution." 

There  is  a  ftriking  fimilarity  between  a  neglected 
fcenein  Nature,  and  a  negledted  cottage-beauty -, 
ahdtbe  nrtode  of;  improvement  is,    in   either    in- 
rfaficfe,  fimilar.  If  the  face  unwafhed,  and  uncombed : 
Kair^beconfidered  as  ornamental,— Art  is  not  wanted. * 
If  'ruftic  bloom  and  native  .iitnplicity  be  deemed 
more  defirable,— wafli  the  face,  and  comb  the  hair 
in  flowing  ringlets,  and  fuch  ornament  will  be  had 
.in  jts'liigheft.  perfection.     If  that  .elegance  of  car- 
riage, and  gracefulnefe  of  deportment,  which  flow 
from  education  and  a   refined   understanding,    be 
thought  requifite,  Art  may  be  employed  in  giving 
tfcisf  grace  and  elegance;    for  thus  far  fhe  may  go 
with  propriety.     But,  if  {he  attempt  to  go  farther, 
if  fhe  prefume  to  cut  and  carve,  or  difguife  the  native 
beautifulnefs  of  features  with  faint  and  patches,  or  to 
-hide  the  lovelinefs  of  form  with  fantajiic  or  formal 
drefes>~{he  does  too  much. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  add,  that  Art  may  be 
employed  in  concealing,  or  in  doing  away  the 
deformities  of  Nature.  But,  even  in  this,  fhe 
ought  to  be  cautioufly  circumfpeft :  for,  through- 
out, there  is  more  danger  of  doing  too  much  than 
too  little ;  and  nothing  fhould  ever  be  attempted 
which  cannot  be  performed  in  a  mafterly  manner. 


S  f  HUNT- 
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HUNTING-BOX. 

HERE  Art  has  little  to  da  Hunting  may  bo 
called  the  amufcraent  of  Nature ;  and  the  place 
appropriated  to  it  ought  to  be  no  farther  altered 
from  its  natural  ftatc  than  decency  and  convenicney 
require:— With  men  who  live  in  the  prefent  age  of 
refinement, cc  a  want  of  decency  is  a  want  of  fenfe/* 

The  ftyle  throughout  fhould  be  tnafculine.  If 
flirubs  be  required,  they  fhould  be  of  the  hardier 
forts  i  the  Box,  the  Holly,  the  Lauruftinus.  The 
trees  fhould  be  the  Oak  and  the  Beech,  which  ghrc 
in  Autumn  an  agreeable  variety  of  foliage,  and  and* 
cipate,  as  it  were,  the  feafon  of  diverfion.  A  fuite 
of  paddocks  (hould  be  feen  from  the  houfe*  and  if 
^  view  of  diftant  covers  can  be  caught,  the  back* 
ground  will  be  compleat.  The  ftable,  the  kenacV 
a,nd  the  leaping-bar,  are  the  fa£titiou$  acccuppafli, 
ments  •,  in  the  conftru&ion  of  which  fimplicity,  fu^ 
ftantialnefs,  and  conveniency*  fhould.  prevail. 


ORNAMENTED    COTTAGE. 

NEATNESS  and  fimpliicity  ought  to  mark  the 
fiyle  of  this  rational  retreat.  Oftentation  and  fhow 
ihould  be  ctunioufly  avoided  •,  even  elegance  fhould 
not  be  attempted;  though  it  may  not  be  k&,  if  it  of* 
fer  itfelf  fpontancouily. 

Nothing, 
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Nothing,  however,  fhould  appear  vulgar,  nor 
fliould  fimplicity  be"  pared  .down  to  baldnefs; 
every  thing  whimfical  or  expenfive  ought  to  be 
ftudioufly  avoided;— chaffcenefc  and  frugality  (hould 
appear  in  eveiy  part. 

Near  the  houfe  a  fiuiied  neatnefs  may  take 
place  ;  but,  at  a  diftance,  negligence  fhould  rather 
be  the  chara&eriftic. 

If  a  tafte  for  botany  lead  to  a  colle&ion  of  na- 
tive Ihrubs  and  flowers,  a  fhrtibbery  will  be  requi- 
fite ;  but,  in  this,  every  thing  (hould  be  native; 
A  gaudy  exotic  ought  not  to  be  admitted ;  nor 
fhould  the  lawn  be  kept  clofe  fliaven  ;  its  flowers 
fliould  be  permitted  to  blow;  and  the  herbage^; 
when  mown,  ought  to  be  carried  off,  and  applied 
to  fome  ufeful  purpdfe.  «   *       ' ' 

In  the  artificial  acepmpanimems,  ornament  muft 
be  fqbordinate  ;  utility  muft  prefide.  The  build- 
ings, if  any  appear,  fhould  be  thofe  in  aftual  ufe 
in  rural  economics.  If  the  hovel  be  wanted,  let  it 
appear ;  and,  as  a  fide-fcreen,  the  barn  and  rick- 
yard  are  admiflible;  whilft  the  dove-hqufe  anct 
.poultry-yard  may  enter  mere  freely  into  the  com- 
pofition. 

In  fine,  the  Ornamented  Cottage  ought  t$ 
exhibit  cultivated  Nature  in  the  firft  ftage  of  refine- 
ment. It  ranks  next  above  the  farm-houfc.  The 
plain  garb  of  rufticitymay  befet  off  to  advantage  j 
but  the  ftudied  dreft  of  the  artift  ought  not  to  ap- 
pear. That  becoming  neatnefs,  and  thofe  domeftic 
conveniencies,  which  render  the  rural  life  agree- 
able to  a  cultivated  mind,  arc  all  that  fhould  be 
aimed  at. 

5  f  a  Th* 
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T  H  E     V  I  L  L  A. 

HERE,  a  ftyle  very  different  from  the  preced- 
ing ought  to  prevail :  It  ought  to  be  elegant,  rich% 
OX  grand,  according  to  the  ftyle  pf  the  houfe  itfelf, 
and  the  ftate  of  the  furrounding  country  ;  the  prin- 
cipal bufinefs  of  the  artift  being  to  conneft  thefc 
two  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  one  fhall  not  appear 
naked  or  flareing,  nor  the  other. defolate  and  inho-. 

J"i.j  table.  

.  If  the  houfe  be  ftately,  and  the  adjacent  country, 
rich  and  highly  cultivated,,  a  fhrubbery.  may  in- 
tervene, in.  which  Art  may  fhew  her  Uinaoft  fkill. 
Here,  the  artift  may  even  be  permitted  tQ.. flay  at 
landfcape :  for  a  place  of  this  kind  being  fuppofed 
to  be  final],  the  purpofe  principally  ornamental, 
and  the  point  of  view  probably  confined  fimply  to, 
the  houfe,  fide-fcreens  may  be  formed,  and  a  fore- 
ground laid  out  fuitable  to  the  beft  diftance  that 
can  be  caught.  ' 

If  buildings  or  other  artificial  ornamenta  abound 
in  the  offscape,  fo  as  to  mark  it  ftrongly*  they 
ought  alio  to  appear  more  or  lefs  in  the  fore-ground: 
if  the  diftance  abound  with  wood,  the  fore-sround 
fhould  be  thickened,  left  baldnefs  fhould  offend ; 
if  open  r.nd  naked,  elegaHce  rather  than  richnefs 
ought  to  be  ftudied,  left  heavinefs  fhould  appear. 

It  is  frr  from  being  any  part  of  our  plan  to  cavil 
unneceflarily  at  artifts,  whether  living  or  dead; 
we  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  exprc fling  a  con- 
cern for  the  almoft  total  neglect  of  the  principles 

here 
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here,  laid  down,  in  the  prevailing  pra&ice  of  a  late 
celebrated  artift,  in  ornamenting  the  vicinages  of 
villas.  We  mention  it  the  rather,  as  Mr.  Brown 
feems.  to  have  fet  the  faJhiony  and  we aje  forry  to* 
Jindit  copied  by  the  inferior  tfrtifts  of  the  day. 
Without  any  regard  to  uniting  the"  hoiSfe  with  the 
adjacent  country,  and,  indeed,  feemingly  without 
any  regard  whatever  to  the  offscape,  cme  invariable 
plan  of  embelliftiment  prevails ;  namely,  that  of 
ftripping  the  foreground  entirely  naked,  or  nearly 
fo,  and  furrounding  it  with  a  wavy  border  of  fhrubs 
anii  a  gravel  walk;  leaving  the* area,  whether  large 
or 'fmall,  one  naked  ftieet  of  greenfward. 

*  In  fmall  confined  fpots,  this  plan  may  be  eli- 
gible. We  diflike  thofe  bolftered  flower-beds 
which  abound  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  metropolis, 
where  the  broken-ground  fometimes  exceeds  the 
lawn ;  neverthelefs,  to  our  apprehenfion,  a  Am- 
ple border  round  a  large  unbroken  lawn  only  ferves 
to  Ihew  what  more  is  wanted.  Simplicity  in  gene- 
ral is  pleafing  j  but  even  fimpiicity  may  be  carried 
tp  an  extreme,  fo  as  to  convey  no  other  idea  than 
that  of  poverty  and  baldnefs.  Befides,  how  often 
do  we  fee  in  natural  fcenery,  the  holly  and  the  fox- 
glove fiouriftung  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  the 
primrofe  and  the  campion  adding  charms  to  the 
hawthorn  fcattercd  over  the  paftured  lawn  ?  And 
we  conceive  thatfingle  trees  footed  with  evergreens 
and  native  fiowers,  and  clumps  as  well  as  borders 
of  fhrubs,  are.admifiiblc  in  ornamental  as  well  as  in 

natural  feencry. 

Sf3  Th: 
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The  fpccics  of  flirub  will  vary  with  the  pdrp6fe 
If  the  principal  intention  be  a  winter  retreat,  ever- 
greens and  the  early-bldwing  lhrubs  (hould  predo- 
minate ;  biit  in  a  place  to  be  frequented  in  futnrttef 
and  autumn,  the  deciduous  tribes  ought  chiefly  to 
be  planted. 


PRINCIPAL    RESIDENCE. 

HERE  the  whole  art  centers.  The  artift  has 
here  full  fcope  for  a  difpiay  of  taftc  and  genius* 
He  has  an  extent  of  country  under  his  eye,  and 
will  endeavour  to  make  the  moft  of  what  nature 
and  accident  have  fpread  before  him. 

Round  a  Principal  Refidence,  a  gentleman  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  foriifc  confiderable  eftate*  and 
it  is  not  a  Ihrubbery  and  a  ground  only,  which  fall 
under  the  confideration  of  the  artift :    he  ought  to 
endeavour  to  difclofe  to  the  view,  either  from  the 
houfe  or  ibme  other  point,  as  much  as  he  conveni- 
ently can  of  the    adjacent  eftate.     The  love  of 
poficflion  is  deeply  planted  in  every  man's  breaft ; 
and  places  fhould  bow  to  the  gratification  of  their 
owners.     To  curtail  the  view  by  an  artificial  fide- 
fcreen,    or  any  other  unnatural  machinery,  fo  as  to 
deprive  a  man  of  the  farisfaftion  of  over-lookiiig 
his  own  eftate,  is  an  abfurdity  which  no  artift  ooght 
to  be  permitted  to  be  guilty  of.     It  is  very  dif- 
ferent, however,  where  the  property  of  another  in- 
trude* 


trudes  upon  the  eye:  Here  the  view  may,  with 
fome  colour  of  propriety,  be  bounded  by  a  Wbod£ 
Screen. 

After  what  had  been  fatd  under  thfc  head  Gene- 
ral Amplication,  little  remains  to  be  added  her*. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  lay  down 
particular  rules :  different  places  are  marked  by 
icts  of  features  as  different  from  each  other  as  am 
*hofe  in  men's  faces.  Much  muft  be  left  to  thfe 
flcill  and  tade  of  the  aftift  -,  and  let  thofe  be  what 
they  may*  nothing  but  mature  ftudy  of  the  natural 
abilities  of  the  particular  place  to  be  improved,  cah 
render  him  equal  to  the  execution,  fo  as  to  make 
the  moft  of  the  materials  that  are  placed  before 
him. 

Some  few  general  rules  may  neverthelefa  be  lakj 
down.  The  approach  ought  to  be  conducted  in 
fiich  a  manner,  that  the  linking  features  of  the 
place  fhall  burft  upon  the  view  at  once :  no  trick 
however  fhould  be  made  ufe  of :  all  ihould  appear 
to  fall  in  naturally.  In  leading  towards  the  houfe 
its  dire&ion  fhould  not  be  fully  in  front,  nor  exadb. 
ly  at  an  angle,  but  Ihould  pais  obliquely  upon  the 
houfe  and  its  accompaniments ;  fo  that  their  pofitien 
with  refp«<ft  to  each  other,  as  well  as  the  perfpec- 
tive  appearance  of  the  houfe  itfelf,  may  vary  at  tSrtrf 
ftep :  and,  having  fhewtt  the  front  and  the  prin- 
cipal wing*  or  othet  accompaniment,  to  advantage* 
<he  approach  ihould  wind  to  the  back-front,  which, 
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as  has  been  already  obferved,  ought  to  lie  open  to 
the  park  or  paftured  grounds. 

The  improvements  and  the  rooms  from  which 
they  are  to  be  feen  fhould  be  in  unifon.     Thus,  the 
view  from  the  drawing-room  fhould  be  highly  em- 
bellifhed,  to  correfpond  with  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance within  :  every  thing  here  fhould  httfemimn*— 
elegant — beautiful — fuch  as  attunes  the   mind  to 
politenefs  and  lively  converfation.     The  breakfaft- 
ing-room  fhould  have   more  mafculine  objedts  in 
view :  wood,  water,  and  an  extended  country  for 
the  eye  to  roam  over ;   fuch  as  allures  us  imper- 
ceptibly to  the  ride  or  the  chace.     The  eating  and 
banquetting  rooms  need  no  exterior  allurements. 

There  is  a  harmony  in  tafte  as  in  mufic :  variety, 
and  even  wildnefs  upon  fome  occafions,  may  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  difcord  cannot  be  allowed.  If,  there- 
fore, a  place  be  fo  circumftanced  as  to  confift  of 
properties  totally  irreconcilable,  the  parts  ought, 
if  pofllble,  to  be  fcparated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that, 
like  the  air  and  the  recitative,  the  adagio  and  the 
allegro,  in  mufic,  they  may  fet  off  each  other's 
charms  by  the  contraft.  We  will  endeavour  to  il- 
luftrate  our  meaning,  and  clofe  our  prefent  per- 
formance, with  a  defcription  and  propofed  improve- 
ment of  Persfield>  the  feat  of  Mr,  Morris,,  near 
Chepftow  in  Monmouthfhire  ;  a  place  upon  which 
Nature  has  been  peculiarly  lavifh  of  her  favours ;  and 
which  has  been  fpoken  of  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  Mr* 

e?Lf  in, 
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Oilpin,  and  other  writers  in  the  moll  flattering 
terms, 

Persfield  is  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Wye/which  divides  Gloucefterftiire  and  Monmoutb. 
fliire,  and  which  was  formerly  the  boundary  between 
England  and  Wales,  The  general  tendency  of  the 
river  is  from  north  to  foiuh  •,  but  about  Persfiejd 
if  defcribes  by  its  winding  courfe  the  letter  S,  fome* 
what  comprefied,  jfo  as  to  reduce  it  in  length  and 
increafe  its  width.  The  grounds  of  Persfield  arc 
lifted  high  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  ftielving, 
and  form  the  brink  of  a  lofty  and  deep  precipice, 
towards  the  fouth-weft. 

'  The  lower  limb  of  the  letter  is.  filled  with 
Perfe-wdod,  which  makes  a  part  of  Perftfk Id ;  but 
is  at  prefent  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  coppice- 
wood.  This  dips  to  the  fouth-eaft  down  to  the 
prater's  edge ;  and,  feen  from  the  top  of  the  oppo- 
jfite  rock,  has  a  good  efreft. 

The  upper  limb  receives  the  farms  of  Llan- 
cot :  rich  and  highly  cultivated:  broken  into  inr- 
clofures,  and  fcattered  with  groups  and  fingle  trees  : 
two  well-looking  farm-houfes  in  the  center,  and  a 
neat  white  chapel  on  one  fide  :  altogether  a  lovely 
Jittle  paradifaical  fpot.  The  lowlinefs  of  its  fitua- 
tion  damps  it  with  an  air  of  meeknefs  and  humi- 
lity ;  and  the  natural  barriers  which  fttrround  it 
adds  that  of  peacefulnefs  and  fecurity.  Thefe 
pi&urefque  farms  do  not  form  a  low  flat  bottorr, 
fubjeft  to  be  overflowed  by  the  river-,  but  take  the 
form  of  a  gorger,  rifing  fullefl:  in  the  middle,  and 

fall. 
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falling  on  every  fide  gently  to  the  brink  of  the  Wye* 
except  on  the  eaft-fide,  where  the  top  of  the  gorget 
leans  in  an  eafy  manner  againft  a  range  of  perpen- 
dicular rock  -9  as  if  to  (hew  its  difk  with,  advantage 
to  the  walks  of  Perft  field. 

This  rock  ftretches  acrofs  what  may  be  called 
the  Ifthmus,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pafs  down  into 
the  fields  of  Llancot,  and  joins  the  principal  range 
of  rocks  at  the  lower  bend  of  the  river. 

To  the  north,  at  the  head  of  the  letter,  ftandt 
an  immenfe  rock  (or  rather  a  pile  of  immenfe  rocks 
heaped  one  above  another)  called  Windcliff ;  the 
top  of  which  is  elevated -as  much  above  the  grounds 
of  Perfefield  as  thole  arc  above  the  fields  of 
Liancot. 

Thefe  fcveral  rocks,  with  the  wooded  precipices 
on  the  fide  of  Perfefield,  form  a  circular  inclofurc, 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  including  Pcrfe-wood, 
Llancot,  the  Wye,  and  a  fmall  meadow  lying  at 
the  foot  of  Windcliff. 

The  grounds  are  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  lawn*,  by  the  approach  to  the  houfe:  A 
fmall  irregular  building;  ftanding  near  the  brink  of 
the  precipice ;  but  facing  down  the  lower  lawn  :   * 

*  Mr.  Whcatlcy  fays,  the  park  contains  about  three  hundred 
acres :  but  we  think  the  two  lawns  cannot  contain  fo  ranch ; 
and  if  the  hanging-wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  lower  lawn,  with 
the  face  of  the  Precipice  and  Perfcwood  be  added,  they  contahf 

a  great  deal  more. 

beaut 
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beautiful  ground,  falling  €C  precipitately  every  Way 
into  a  valley  which  flielves  down  in  the  middle  -%n 
Imd  is  fcattered  with  groups  and  fingle  trees  in  an 
excellent  ftyle. 

The  view  from  the  houfe  is  foft,  rich,  and 
beautifully  pidtufefque : — the  lawn  and  woods  of 
Perfefield  and  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  river: — 
the  Wye,  near  its  mouth,  winding  thro'  "  mea- 
dows green  as  emerald,*5  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
graceful : — the  Severn,  here  very  broad,  backed  by 
the  wooded  and  highly  cultivated  hills  of  Glou- 
teflerfhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  Somerfetfhire.  Not  one 
reck  enters  into  the  compofition  : — The  whole  view 
tbnfifts  of  an  elegant  arrangement  of  lawn,  wood, 
and  water. 

The  upper  lawn  is  a  lefs  beautiful  ground* 
*rid  the  view  from  it,  though  it  command  the 
**  cultivated  hills  and  rich  vallies  of  Monmouth- 
(hire,"  bounded  by  the  Severn  and  backed  by  the 
Mendip-hills,  is  much  inferior  to  that  from  the 
houfe. 

To  give  variety  to  the  views  from  Perfeficld,  to 
difclofe  the  native  grandeur  which  furrounds  it,  and 
to  fet  off  its  more  ftriking  features  to  advantage, 
walks  have  been  cut  through  the  woods  and  on  the 
fece  of  the  precipice  which  border  the  grounds  to 
the  fouth  and  eaft.  The  viewer  enters  thefe  walks 
« the  lower  corner  of  the  lower  lawn. 

The 
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The  firft  point  of  view  is  marked  by  an  alcove, 
from  which  are  fcen  the  bridge  and  the  town  of 
Chepftow,  with  its  cattle  fituated  in  a  remarkable 
manner  on  the  very  brink  of  a  perpendicular  rock, 
wafhed  by  the  Wye :  and  beyond  thefe  the  Severn 
fliews  a  fmall  portion  of  its  filvery  furface. 

Proceeding  a  little  farther  along  the  walk,  a  view 
is  caught  which  the  painter  might  call  a  complete 
landfcape  :  The  cattle  with  the  Terpentine  part  of 
the  Wye  below  Chepftow,  intermixed  in  a  peculiar 
manner  with  the  broad  waters  of  the  Severn,  form 
the  fore-ground  -,  which  is  backed  by  diftant  hills: 
the  rocks,  crowned  with  wood,  lying  between  the 
alcove  and  the  cattle,  to  the  right ;  and  Cattle- 
hill  farm,  elevated  upon  the  oppofite  banks  of  the 
river,  to  the  left — form  the  two  fide-fcreens.  This 
point  is  not  marked,  and  mutt  frequently  be  loft  tQ 
the  ft  ranger. 

The  grotto,  fituated  at  the  head  of  Perfe-wood, 
commands  a  near  view  of  the  oppofite  rocks  :-* 
magnificent  beyond  defcription  !  The  littlenefs  of 
human  art  was  never  placed  in  a  more  humiliating 
point  of  view  : — the  cattle  of  Chepftow,  a  ncUi 
fcrtrefs,  is,  compared  with  thefe  natural  bulwarks, 
a  mere  boufe  of  cards. 

Above  the  grotto,  upon  the  ifthmus  of  the  Perfe- 

field  fide,  is  a  Ihrubbery :— ftrangdy  mifplaced  !  an 

-unpardonable  intrufion  upon  the  native  grandeur 

of  this  fcene.    Mr.  Gilpin's  obfervations  upon  this 

—as  upon  every  other    occafion— are   very  juft. 
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Me  fays,  "  It  is  pity  the  ingenious  Ernbelliflier  of 
riiefe  fcenes  could  not  have  been  Satisfied  with  the' 
gteftt  beau£ie*of  nature  which  he  commanded.  The 
fhrubberies  lie  has' introduced  in  this  part  of  his 
improvements  I  ^fear  will  rather  be  efteefmed  pal- 
try."  "  It  is  not  the  fhrub  which  offends  :  "it  is 

the  formal  introduction  of  it.  Wild  underwood  may 
Be'  an  appendage  of  the  grandeft  fcene:  it  is  a 
beautiful  appcndager  A  bed  of  violcrs  or  of  lillies 
may  enamel  the  ground  with  propriety  at  the  foot 
cB*^rrt).ak  ;  but  if  you  introduce  them  artificially 
i^  a'  border,'  you  'introduce  a  trifling  formality, 
ahcfclffgracelhe  noble  objeft  "you  wifti  to  adorn." 
(GVlpin  onihe^y'e^  p.  42.) 
^  .The  walk  now  leave's  the  wood  and  opens  upon 
the  lower  lawn,  until  coming  near  the  houfe  it  en- 
ters the  alarming  precipice  facing  Llancot;  wind* 
ipg  along  the  face  of  it  in  a  manner  which  does 
great  honour  to  the  artift.  Sometimes  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  which  fall  in  its  way  are  avoided,, 
at  other  times  partially  removed,  fo  as  to  condudt- 
the  path  along  a  ledge  carved  out  of  the  rock  ; 
and  in  one  inftance,  a  huge  fragment,  of  a  fome- 
what  conical  fhape  and  many  yards  high,  is  per*. 
forated  ^  the  path  leading  through  its  bafe.  This 
is  a  thought  which  will  hand  down  to  future  times 
the  greatnefs  of  Mr.  Morris's  tafte  :  the  defign 
and  the  execution  are  equally  great :  not  a  mark 
of  a  tool  to  be  feen  ;  all  appears  perfc&ly  natural. 
The  arch-way  is  made  winding,  fo  that  on  the  ap^ 

proach 
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proach  it  appears  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  cave  ;  and* 
on  a  nearer  view,  the  idea  is  ftrengthened  by  an  al- 
lowable deception ;  a  black  dark  hole  on  the  fide 
next  the  cliff,  which,  feen  from  the  entrance  before 
the  perforation  is  difcovered,  appears  to  be  the 
darkfome  inlet  into  the  body  of  the  cave. 

From  this  point,  that  vaft  inclofure  of  rocks  and. 
precipices  which  marks  the  peculiar  magnificence 
of  Pcrfefield,  is  feen  to  advantage.  The  area,  con- 
taining in  this  point  of  view  the  fields  of  Llancot 
and  the  lower  margin  of  Ferfe-wQod,  is  broken  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  pi&urefquc  by  the  graceful 
winding  of  the  Wye ;  here  wafhing  a  low  graflf 
fliore,  and  there  fweeping  at  the  feet  of  the  rocks,— 
which  rife  in  fome  places  perpendicular  from  the 
water  :  but  in  general  they  have  a  wooded  offsett  at 
the  bafe-,  above  which  they  rife  to  one^  two,  or 
perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high ;  expofing 
one  full  face,  filvered  by  age,  and  bearded  with  ivyt 
growing  out  of  the  wrinkle-like  feams  and  fi  flu  res. 
If  one  might  be  allowed  to  compare  the  paltry 
performances  of  art  with  the  magnificent  works  o£ 
nature,  we  fhould  fay,  that  this  inclofure  refemblcs 
a  prodigious  fortrefs  which  has  lain  long  in  ruins. 
It  is  in  reality  one  of  nature's  ftrong-holds  ;  and  a* 
fuch  has  probably  been  frequently  made  ufc  of.-*- 
Acrofs  the  illhmus  on  the  Glo uc eft erfh ire- fide  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  deep  intrenchment,  called  to 
this  day  the  Bulwark ;  and  tradition  ftill  teems 
with  the  extraordinary  warlike  feats  that  have  b^en 
performed  among  this  romantic  fcenery. 

From 
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From  the  perforated  rgck,  the  walk  leads  down 
tp  the  celd-bath  (a  complete  place)*  feted  about 
the  mid- way  of  the  precipice,  m  this  part  lef$  ftecp : 
3nd  from  the  cold-bath  a  rough  path  winds  down 
ta  the  meadow,  by  the  fide  of  the  Wye,  from* 
whence  the  precipice  on  the  J?erfefisld*fide  is  feen 
with  every  advantage :  the  giant  fragments,  hung 
with  fhrgbs  and  ivy,  rife  in  a  ghaftly  manner  from 
amongft  the  underwood,  and  fhew  themfelves  in 
a}l  their  native  favagenefs  *. 

From  the  cold-bath  upward,  a  coach-road  (very, 
fteep  and  difficult)  lead*  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  at 
the  upper  corner  of  the  upper  lawn.    Near  the  top 
of  the  road  is  a  point  which  commands  one  of  the 
mofl:  pleafing  views  of  Perfefield :  The  Wye  fweep- . 
ihg  through  a  graffy  vale  which  opeps  to  the  left  ;-*-■ 
Llancot  backed  by  its  rocks,  with  the  Severn  im-. 
mediately  behind  them  ;  and,  fcen  in  this  point  of 
Vi^w,  fecms  to  be  divided  from  the  Wye  by  only  3 
fharp  ridge  of  rock,  with  a  precipice  on  either  fide  -% 
and  behind  the  Severn,  the  vale  and  wooded  hills  of 
Gloucefterfhire. 

From  this  place  a  road  leads  to  the  top  of  Wind- 
cliff—  aftonilhing  flght !  The  face  of  nature  pro* 
bably  affords  not  a  more  magnificent  fcene  !  Llan- 
cot in  all  its  grandeur ;  the  grounds  of  Perfefield  ; 
the    cattle  and  town  of  Chepftow*   the  graceful 

#  There  is  another  way  down  into  this  meadow :  a  kind  of 
winding  Itair-cafe,  furrowed  out  of  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
behind  the  houfe,  and  leading  down  into  a  walk  made  on  the 
fide  of  the  river;  but  being  at  prefent  out  of  repair,  the  decent 
this  way  is  rendered  very  difficult,  and  fom-what  dangerous. 

wind- 
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windings  of  the  Wye  below,  and  its  conflux  with 
the  Severn :  to  the  left,  the  foreft  of  Dean : 
to  the  right,  the  rich  marflies  and  pi&urefquc 
mountains  of  S^uth  Wales :  a  broad  view  of 
the  Severn,  opening  its  fea-like  mouth  :  the  con- 
flux of  the  Avon,  with  merchant  fhips  at  anchor  in 
King-road,  and  vefTels  of  different  defcriptions  un- 
der fail :  Auft-C  l;fF,  and  the  whole  vale  of  Berke- 
ley, backed  by  the  wooded  fwclls  of  Gloucester- 
shire ;  the  view  terminating  in  clouds  of  diftant 
hills,  riling  one  behind  another,  until  the  eye  be- 
comes unable  to  diftinguifh  the  earth's  billowy 
furface  from  the  clouds  themfelves*. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  propofed  improvr 
ment  would  be  to  ftparate  the  fultime  from  the 
beautiful ;  fo  that  in  viewing  the  one,  the  eye  might 
not  fo  much  as  fufpe-cl  that  the  other  was  near. 

Let  the  bavgh:g-ivalk  be  conducted  entirely  along 
the  precipices,  or  through  the  thickets,  fo  as  to 
difclofe  the  natural  fcenery,  without  once  difcover. 
irig  the  lawn  or  any  other  acquired  foftnefs.  Let 
the  path  be  as  rude  as  if  trodden  only  by  wild  beafts 
and  favages,  and  the  rtfting-places,  if  any,  as  ruf- 
tic  as  pofiible. 

Eraie  entirely  the  prefent  flirubbery,  and  lay  out 
another  as  elegant  as  nature  and  art  could  render 
it  before  the  houre,  fwelling  it  out  into  the  lawn, 

*  The  writers  of  the  Severn  and  Wye,  being  principals  in 
thefc  views,  and  being  fubjcift  to  the  ebbings  and  flowings  of  the 
tide,  which  at  the  bridge  of  Chepftow  rifes  to  the  almoft  incre- 
dablc  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet ;  it  follows,that  the  time  of  fpring- 
tide  ar.d  high  water  i;  the  propcrcft  time  for  going  over  Pcrfefield. 

towards 
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towards   the    ftables ; "/between    which    and    the 
kitchen-garden  make  a  harrow  Winding  entrance. 

Convert  the  upper  Uwn  into  a  deer- paddock, 
buffering  it  to  run  as  wild,  rough,  and  foreft-like 
as  total  negligence  would  render  it, 

.  The  viewer  would  then  be  thus  conduced :  He 
would  enter  the  banging-walk  by  a  fequcflered  path, 
«£  the  lower  corner  of  the  la?wn  *,  purfuing  it  thro* 
the  wood  to  beneath  the  grotto;  and  round  the 
hckUtand,  or  winding  through  Perfe-wood,  to  the 
perforated  rock  and  the  cold-bath,  without  once 
concdving  an  idea  (if  pbffible)  that  art,  or  at 
leaft  that  much  art,  had  been  made  uiV  of  in 
difclofing  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  fprround- 
ing'objc&s  ;  which  ought  to  appear  as  if  they  pre* 
lerited  thfcmfelves  to  his  view,  or,  at  moll,  as  if 
nothing  was  wanted  but  his  own  penetration  and 
judgement  to  find  them  out.  The  walk  fhould 
therefore  be  conduced  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
breaks  might  be  quite  natural  ^  yet  the  points  of 
view  obvious,  or  requiring  nothing  but  a  block  or 
a  ttone  to  mark  them.  A  Arranger  at  leaft  wants  no 
ie^t  here;  he  is  too  eager,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
walk,  to  think  of  lounging  upon  a  bench. 

From  the  cold-hath  he  would  afcend  the  deep, 
pear  the  top  of  which  a  commodious  bench  or 
benches  might  be  placed  :  the  fatigue  of  afcending 
the  hill  would  require  a  refting-placej  and  there  are 

*  A  young  plantation  below  the  entrance  into  the  lower  lawn 
has  been  placed  as  it  were  for  that  purpofe. 

T  t  few 
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few  points  which  afford  a  more  pleafing  view  than 
this;  it  is  grand,  without  being  too  broad  and 
glaring. 

From  thefe  benches  he  would  enter  the  forefi 
part.  Here  the  idea  of  Nature  in  her  primitive 
(late  would  be  ftrengthened  :  the  roughnefles  and 
deer  to  the  right,  and  the  rocks  in  all  their  native 
wildnefs  to  the  left.  Even  Llancot  might  be  fhut 
out  from  the  view  by  the  natural  fhrubbery  of  the 
cliff.  The  Lover's-Lcap,  however  (a  tremendous 
peep),  might  remain;  but  no  benches  nor  other 
work  of  art  fhould  here  be  feen.  A  natural  path, 
deviating  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  would 
bring  the  viewer  down  to  the  lower  corner  of  the 
park  ;  where  benches  fhould  be  placed  in  a  happy 
point,  fo  as  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  rocks  and 
native  wildnefles,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  hide  the 
farm-houfes,  fields,  and  other  acquired  beauties  of 
Llancot. 

Having  fatiated  himfelf  with  this  favage  fedtae, 
he  would  be  led,  by  a  ftill  ruftic  path,  through  the 
labyrinth — when  the  fhrubbery,  the  lawn,  with  all 
its  appendages,  the  graceful  Wye  and  the  broad 
filver  Severn,  would  break  upon  the  eye  with  every 
advantage  of  ornamented  nature:  the  tranfition 
could  not  fail  to  ftrike. 

From  this  foft  fcene  he  would  be  fhewn  to  the 
top  of  Windcliff,  where,  in  one  vaft  view,  he 
would  unite  the  fublime  and  beautiful  of  Pcrfe- 
field. 

FINIS. 
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A. 


ALMOND, 
Angelica  Tree, 

-         St^.Amygdalus. 

Aralid. 

Andrachne,         — 

—         Arbutus. 

Alder,              — 

—      Betuld. 

Allfpice  Tree, 

— —            Calycantbus* 

Alder,  American, 

—          Cletbra. 

Azarole,          — 

—             Crataegus. 

Aria,             — 

—          Crataegus. 

Afh,                 — 

■                 Fraxinus. 

Acacia,  three-thorned, 

—       GUditfia. 

Althea  frutex, 

—                  HibifcUs. 

Amelanchier, 

—              Mefpilus. 

Afpen,                 — 

— •         Populus. 

Apricot,         -— 

—           Prunus. 

Apple,               — 

-*w       Pyrw. 

T  t 

2                             Alder; 
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Alder,  berry-bearing,         — 

Rhamnus. 

Alaternus, 

— 

Rbamnus. 

Afli,  poifon, 

— 

Rhus. 

Acacia,  falfe, 

_ 

Robinia. 

Afpalathus, 

— 

Robinia. 

Afh,  mountain, 

■ 

Sorbus. 

Arbor  vitas, 

Thuya. 

Agnus  catftus, 

-r-             — " 

Vitcx.'  . 

Azcdarach, 

—              — 

Melia. 

Arbor  Judas, 

— — - 

Cercis. 

-  ■ 

B-, 

i 

Bean  Trefoil,  (linking,        — 

Anagyris. 

Berbery, 

—            — 

Berberis. 

Birch,                 — 

*- 

B  etui  a. 

Box,            .    — 

— 

Buxus. 

Button-Wood, 

— 

Cepbalanthm 

Bindwith, 

— 

Clematis. 

Bladder  Sena, 

— . — 

Colutea. , 

Bloody  Twig, 

.  - 

Corn$is. 

Byzantine  Nut, 

^            — 

Corylus. 

Beech,                 — 

— 

.  Fagus. 

Broom,        — 

— 

Genifta. 

Buckthorn,  &ja, 

— 

Hippopbac.  - 
Lautus.  ' 

I5ay, 

Benzoin  Tree, 

• 

Laurus. 

Benjamin  Tree, 

- 

Ldurus. 

Box- thorn, 

■•         .■■""■ 

Lycium. 

Bead-Tree, 

»   '                        •»                        m 

MeUa. 

Birdcherry, 

Prunus. 

Bullace, 

• 
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fcullace,        '- 

Yrunus. 

Buckthorn,         - 

Rbamnus. 

Briar,  fweet, 

Kofa.r 

Bramble,             —             — 

Rubus. 

Broom,  butcher's,         

Rufcus. 

Bindweed,             —        «— ' 

Smildx. 

Bittersfweet,             —           ~ 

Solatium* 

Broom,            —                — 

Spartium. 

Bladder  Nut,             

Staphylea. 

Briony,  black,       ( —          — 

Tamus. 

C. 

Cuftard  Apple,     '  - 

Annoria. 

Catalpa>      •         " 

Bignonia. 

Climber,  Virginia, 

Bignonia. 

Climbers,  Clafs  of, 

Clematis. 

Cherry,  Cornelian,  "    - 

Cornus. 

Colutea,  jointed, 

Coronilla. 

Cyprefs, 

Cuprefus.* 

Cneorum, 

Daphne. 

Chamelaea, 

Daphne. 

Chefnut,           ... 

Fagus. 

Chinqueptn, 

Fagus.  ' 

Cytifus  of  Montpelier,     -•    - 

Genifta. 

Creeper,  Virginia, 

Hedera. 

Cedars,  Clafs  of, 

Juniperus* 

Savin,         -   •        - 

Juniperus. 

Crab,                   - 

Pyrus.' 

Cork-Tree, 

Quercus. 

Chriili  Thorn, 

Rbamnus. 

Tt3 

Chamae 

€y> 
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Chams-ciftus, 

Rhododendron* 

Coccygria, 

-     Rhus, 

Caragana,       - 

Rqbinia. 

Cat-Whin, 

-      Rofa. 

Caefius,          -        -          - 

Rubus. 

Cafine,         - 

-     Viburnum* 

Caffioberry,      - 

Viburnum. 

CbafteTree, 

Vitex. 

Cytifus,  prickly,     - 

Spartium. 

Cherry,  common, 

"    Prunus. 

thejcr^,  dwarf, 

Loniccra* 

Cucftffeber  Tree,        r 

Pbiladclphus. 

Cembro-Pine, 

Pinus. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon, 

pinus. 

D. 

Date  Plum, 

Diofpyros. 

Diervilla,        -             -       "■ 

•    Lonicera. 

Dog's  Bane,         -             + 

Periploce. 

Dewberry, 

Rubus. 

Dpg\yoods,  Clais  of, 

-     £ornus. 

*\^%. 

'•Lrt-'\   *'*             E' 

EfcrifiBjs. 

JEfculus. 

Eyonymus*,  baftard, 

Celaftrus. 

Evonymus,  Clais  of, 

Euonymus. 

Eldef,-x_^v    .- 

Sambucus. 

El  it),        :*":>  - 

Ulmus. 

Eglantine, 

Rofa. 

Elder,  marft,     - 

Viburnum. 

Frin 


ge 
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F. 

<■ 

Fringe  Tree, 

Cbionantbus. 

Filbert, 

Corylus. 

Firs, 

Pinus. 

Frangula, 

Rbamnus. 

Furze, 

Ulex. 

Flammula, 

-  Clematis. 

G. 

Gale,  fpleenwqrt-leaved, 

Liquidamber. . 

Gale,  fweet, 

Myrica. 

Gelder  Rofe  Spiraea, 

-     Spir^a. 

Gelder  Rofe  Marfli  Elder, 

Viburnum. 

Grape, 

Vitis. 

Gorfe, 

Ukx. 

Glafswort, 

Salfola. 

Gteftonbury  Thorn, 

Crataegus. 

H, 

Horfe  Chefnut, 

JEfculus% 

Honeyfuckle,  upright, 

Azalea. 

Hartwort,  Ethiopian,! 

Bupleurum, 

Hornbeam, 

Qarpinuin 

Hazel, 

*  Corylus. 

Hawthorn, 

■»       Cratcsgus^ 

Horfe -rjtail,             ,.             * 

Ephedra* 

Hazel,  dwarf,             ■>      % 

-     Hamamelij. 

Holly, 

Jlex, 

Hickery  .Nut, 

.-     Juglans. 

■..;•       "                        Tt4 

Honey. 
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Honcyfucklcs,  Clafs  of, 

Loniccra. 

Hypogloflum, 

Rufcus. 

Hypericum  frutex, 

Spiraa. 

Haw,  black, 

Viburnum. 

Hcp-Trce, 

Rofa. 

L 

Indigo,  baftard, 

Amorpha. 

Jairnine,  Virginia, 

Bignonia. 

Judas  Tree,         - 

Ctrcis. 

Ivy, 

Hedera. 

Jafhiines,  Clafs  of, 

Jafminus. 

Jeflamy,               — 

Jafminus. 

Ilex,       .      - 

Quercus. 

Juniper, 

Juniperus. 

K. 

Kidneybean  plant, 

Glycine. 

Kcrmes,             - 

£>uercus. 

L.. 

Laburnum,             - 

Cytifus. 

Lucerne  Tree 

Medicago. 

Larch,                  —        '    - 

Pinus. 

Larix, 

Pinus. 

Laurel,  Common  and  Portugal,     Prunus. 
Laurel,  American  Mountain,  Rhododendron. 

Laurel,  Alexandrian,  -  Rufcus. 

Lilac,         -  Syringa. 

Lime, 
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Lime, 
Linden, 
Lauruftinus, 
Lote-Tcee, 


Ttlia. 
Tilia. 
Viburnum. 
Otitis. 


M. 


Mezereon, 

Daphne. 

Milkvetch,         _           _           . 

Gly<mc. 

Mallow,  Cyrian, 

tiibijtus* 

Mallow-Tree,             -             - 

ha^attra. 

Medick-Tree, 

M  auago. 

Moon  Trefoil, 

Mtdicago. 

Medlar,             . 

Mefpihs. 

Mulberry, 

.  Morus. 

Myrtle,  Candleberry,- 

Mytica. 

Myric, 

Myrica. 

Mock  Orange, 

Phi.udelpbus. 

Mock.  Privet, 

Pbuhrca. 

Mahaleb, 

Prunus. 

Mountain-Afh, 

Sorbus. 

Meally  Tree, 

Viburnum* 

MariL  Elder, 

Viburnum. 

Milletoc, 

Vifcum. 

Maples,  Oafs  of, 

Acer. 

Moon-Seed,                 -                 - 

Mcnifpermum, 

Myrtle,  Dutch, 

Myrica. 

Nettle 
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N. 


Nettle-Tree,  —  Celtis. 

Nickar-Tree,  —  Guilandina. 

Nightihade,  woody,        —      Solatium. 


O. 


Old  Man's  Beard,         — 

Clematis, 

Oleafter,                 — 

Ekagnus. 

Olive,  wild,             — 

EUagnus. 

Orange,  mockt            — 

Philadelpbus, 

Oak,                              - 

Quercus. 

Oak,  poifon,             £•» 

Rhus. 

Ozier,                         — 

Salix. 

P. 

Peach,                        — 

Amygdalus* 

Papaw,                            — 

Anncna, 

Periploca,                   ■    j    ■ 

Cynanchum. ' 

Pifhamin  Plum,             — 

Diofpyros* 

Privet,                 — 

Liguftrum. 

Pyracantha,               — 

Mefpilus. 

Paflion-Flower,          — 

Pajfijlora. 

Privet,  mock,             — 

Phillyrea* 

Pine,                    ■ 

Pinus. 

PlaUnus. 
Populus. 

Padus,                     — 

Prunus. 

Plum, 

Prunus. 

Peir 

Pyrus. 
Rhamnus. 

Paliurus,                    ■     ■ 

Perriwinkle, • 

-Vine  a. 

Per, 
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Pervinca*               - 

Vinta. 

Pepper  Tree,         — 

Vitis. 

Pinafter,                  - 

Pinus, 

Pejtty  Whip, 

Qi, 

Genifta. 

Quince,  dwarf, 

— 

Mefpilus. 

■,  baftard, 
__* — ^  common, 

«•                                        <B 

Pyrus. 

Quick  Beam, 

'  

Sorbus. 

Quicken  Tree, 

• 

• 

Quick,                 — 

R. 

Crataegus- 

Red  Twig,            - 

Ceanothus, 

Red  Bud, 

_ 

Cercis. 

Rock  Rofe, 

Ciftus. 

Reft  Harrow,  climbing, 

Glycine. 

Reft  Harrow,  fhrubby, 

Ononis. 

Rofebay,  dwarf, 

— 

Rhododendron. 

Rofes,  Oafs  of, 

— 

Rofa. 

Rafpberry, 

— 

Rubus. 

RQan-Tree; 

— 

Sorbus. 

Sycamore, 

S. 

Acer. 

Strawberry-tree, 

— 

Arbutus. 

Sea-Purflain-Tree, 

_ 

Atriplex. 

Staff-Tree, 

— 

Celajlrus. 

Snow-drop-Tree, 

_ 

Chionanthus* 

Sumach,  myrtle-leaved, 

-     Coriaria. 

Scorpion,  Sena, 

— 

Coronilla. 

Service,  wild, 

— * 

Cfattfgus. 

Scam- 


6$6 
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Scammony,  — 

Spurge  Olive,  — 

Spurge  Laurel,  — 

Spindle-Tree*  - 

Sea-Buckthorn,  — 

St.  John's-Wort,  Oafs  of 
SaiTafras,  — 

St.  Peter's-Wort,  — 

Service,  wild,  — 

Silk,  Virginia,  — 

Syringa,  - 

Sages,  Clafs  of,  — 

Sloe-Thorn, 
Sumachs,  Clafs  of, 
Sallow, 

Stonecrop-Tree, 
Sarfaparilla, 
Sorbs,  Clafs  of, 
Services,  Clafs  of, 
Spiraea  Frutex, 
v  Storax-Tree, 
Sena,  Bladder, 
Sena,  Scorpion, 
Shrubby  Horfc  Tail; 
Snow-ball-Tree, 


Cynanchtfm* 
'Daphne. . 
Daphne. 
Euonymus. 
Hippopbae. 

Hypericum. 

Laurus. 

Lonicera. 

Sorbus. 

Periploca. 

Philadelphus. 

Phlomis.. 
Prunus. 
Rhus. 

Salix. 

Salfola. 

Smilax. 

Sorbus. 

Sorbus. 

Spiraea. 

Styrax. 

Colutea. 

CoroniUa.   • 

Ephedra. 

Viburnum. 


Trumpet  Flower, 
Tea,  New-Jerfey, 
Traveller's  Joy, 
Thorns,  Clafs  of 
TicfoilTrec, 


Bignonia. 
Ctanothus.  \ 
Clematis. 
Cratagur* 
Cytifus. 

Thymcl«a> 
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Thymdaea,          -     - 

.Daphne* 

Tar  ton,  r  aire, 

Qqpbne.. 

Tulip-Tree,   Virginia, 

ZJriodendrost*  ' 

Tulip-Tree,    bay  leaved, 

Magnolia* 

Thom>  evergreen, 

Mefpilus. 

Tupelo-Tree, 

-      Nyjfa. 

Turpentine-Tree, 

Piftaciu. 

Thorn,  black,        ■    - 

-v    Pruttus. 

Trefoil  Shrub, 

Ptelea.   . 

Toxicodendron, 

Rhus. 

Tamarilk, 

Tamarix* 

Thea,  South-Sea, 

Viburnum. 

Toothache  Tree, 

Zantbcxyhim. 

Thorn  of  Chrift, 

Rbamnus. 

V. 

Virginia  Jafmine, 

Bignonia. 

Virginia  Climber, 

Bignonia. 

Virgin's  Bower, 

Clematis. 

Varnifh  Tree, 

Rhus. 

Vine, 

Fitis. 

U. 

Umbrella-Tree,     •    - 

Magnolia. 

W. 

Wormwood-Tree, 

Arttmifia. 

Widow-wail, 

Cneorum. 

White-Thorn, 

Crataegus. 

White-Beam, 

**                   m^mm^mm^mm^ 

White-Leaf, 

Wild  Olive, 

Elaagnus. 

Wood 
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Wood-Waxen, 
Whin,  petty, 

Gcnijta. 

•                  • 

Walnut, 

Juglans* 

Woodbine, 

Loniara. 

Willow,  fweet, 

Myrica. 

Winterberry, 

Prines. 

Willows,  Clafs  of,    - 

Salix. 

Wayfaring  Tree, 

Viburnum, 

Whin, 

Ulex. 

Yew, 


Y. 


faxus. 
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